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ANY  MONEY ! !  ! 

Any  money  will  be  given  for  a  NET,  so  ingeniously  and  curiously  con¬ 
trived  as  to  catoh,  and  hold  in  safe  custody ,  all  and  every  one  of  the  small 
fishes ,  and  to  let  any  BIG  fish  (that  may  happen  to  be  caught)  shuffle  out ; 
and  shuffle  out  in  such  a  way,  too,  that  no  one  shall  be  able  to  see  a  breach 
in  the  Net!  Tire  Net  will  be  wanted  in  about  three  weeks,  which  will  be 
the  beginning  of  the  fishing-season.  Net-Weavers  are  earnestly  called  on  to 
come  forw-ard.  There  is  no  time  to  be  lost  !  Any  money  will  be  given 
for  this  purpose.  Apply  to  the  Head  of  the  Pump.  If  application  be  made 
by  letter,  write  “  Set "  on  the  outside,  in  order  to  insure  the  letter’s  being 
opened. 


WANTED  VERY  MUCH  1 ! 


A  Cork-Jacket,  that  will  keep  from  sinking  big  promise  and  small  perfor¬ 
mance,  thundering  threats  and  shy  attacks,  folly  and  conceit,  meanness  and 
pride,  fits  of  loquacity  and  fits  of  dumbness,  all  buttoned  up  in  one  and  the 
same  waistcoat  and  covered  by  one  and  the  same  hat.  Apply  as  above,  and  in  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  way,  only  putting  “  Cork”  instead  of  “  Net,”  on  the  outside 
of  the  Letter.— JLb."  Both  articles  are  wanted'as  soon  as  possible,  and  will 
‘  V  .  (jually'  will  piii'd  far ;  but,  the  NET  is  wanted  first.—' That  article  is 
absolutely •  indispe mlble.  -  j  :  >.  •  i  ■  i--  -  1 
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A  '  I 

NEW  YEAR'S  GIFT 

•**  .  •  ‘  ,  .  ,  •  I 

TO  | 

THE  FARMERS. 

Explaining  the  causes  of  their 
present  Embarrassments  and 
impending  ruin. 

London,  Jan.  1,  1821. 

Farmers, 

There  is  a  Scotch  lawyer  who 
has  accused  me  of  proscribing 


men  by  whole  classes.  This  is  a 
very  greedy  hunter  after  place, 
and  he  dislikes  me  as  naturally 
as  a  rat  dislikes  the  cat  which 
guards  the  cheese  and  bacon. 
This  accusation  of  his  is  false.  I 
never  marked  out  any  class  of 
men  for  proscription.  If  I  have 
an  antipathy  to  stock-jobbers  or 
seat-sellers ,  my  antipathy  is  war¬ 
ranted  by  law  as  well  as  by  rea¬ 
son.  These  men  are  continually 
acting  in  open  violation  of  the 
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law;  and  they  are  much  more 
proper  objects  of  attack  than 
thieves  and  pick-pockets  are,  be¬ 
cause  these  latter,  though  they 
violate  the  law,  do  not  carry  on 
the  violation  openly,  confessed¬ 
ly  and  boastingly. 

To  complain  of  the  miscon¬ 
duct  of  whole  classes  of  men,  is 
not  to  'proscribe  such  classes. 
In  surveying  the  different  classes; 
in  making  a  comparative  esti¬ 
mate  of  their  public  conduct ;  in 
taking  a  view  of  the  effects  of 
that  conduct :  those  who  do  this, 
and  who  choose  to  put  the  result 
of  their  observations  upon  paper, 
have  surely  a  right  to  give  the 
preference  to  one  class  before 
another;  to  praise  those  deemed 
worthy  of  praise,  and  to  censure 
those  deemed  worthy  of  cen¬ 
sure. 

Proceeding  upon  these  princi¬ 
ples,  and  taking  a  fair  view  of 
the  conduct  of  the  persons  of 
different  classes  in  this  kingdom, 
I  have  often  said,  and  I  still  say, 
that  the  Farmers  form  the  class 
who  have  conducted  themselves 
in  the  worst  manner.  In  talk¬ 
ing  of  classes,  however,  I  am 
not  to  be  supposed  to  include 
the  traffickers  in  seals  and  the 
jobbers  in  stocks ;  because  these 
are  really  proscribed  by  the  law; 
they  are  two  sets  of  criminals; 


and  are  by  no  means  to  be  con¬ 
founded  with  classes  who  have 
been  guilty  of  political  offences, 
whether  of  commission  or  of  omis¬ 
sion.  You,  the  farmers,  have  not 
only  been  deficient  in  point  of 
public  spirit ;  you  have  not  only 
shewn  a  willingness  to  support 
a  system,  which  has  at  last 
brought  even  yourselves  to  the 
verge  of  destruction ;  but  you 
have  voluntarily  aided  and 
abetted  those  by  whom  the  sys¬ 
tem  has  been  carried  on ;  and, 
what  is  still  worse,  you  have  ap¬ 
peared  to  take  pleasure  in  the 
persecution  ofevery  man,  whose 
zeal  has  urged  him  forward  to 
oppose  that  system.  You  are, 
therefore,  not  proper  objects  of 
compassion :  all  of  us  suffer,  but 
you  merit  your  sufferings. 

I  speak  here  with  numerous 
very  honourable  exceptions  ; 
and  if  I  did  not,  in  the  most 
marked  manner  make  these  ex¬ 
ceptions,  I  should  be  guilty  of 
crying  injustice ;  for,  I  know 
many  farmers,  who  are  amongst 
the  most  ardent  friends  of  free¬ 
dom  and  of  justice,  and  who 
are  also  amongst  the  most  en¬ 
lightened  men  with  whom  I 
have  ever  had  the  honour  to  be 
acquainted.  If  I  personally 
know  many  such,  the  whole 
number  of  such  farmers  must  be 
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great.  My  natural  partialities, 
my  liking-  for  your  calling-  and 
state  of  life,  the  pleasure  1  de¬ 
rive  from  participating,  though 
it  were  only  by  books,  in  your 
pursuits  ;  all  these  naturally  dis¬ 
pose  me  to  see  in  every  farmer 
a  man  of  public  spirit,  of  ardour 
in  the  cause  of  freedom,  as  well 
as  to  find  in  him,  what  are  very 
seldom  wanting,  a  clear  under¬ 
standing,  and  soundness  of 
judgment.  But  (always  speak¬ 
ing  with  numerous  exceptions) 
I  am  constrained  to  confess,  that, 
as  to  public  matters,  I  have  al¬ 
ways  found  you  miserably  sel¬ 
fish  and  destitute  of  feeling ;  the 
causes  of  which  it  would  not  be 
very  difficult  to  point  out ;  but 
the  effects  are  manifest  in  the 
continuation  of  a  system,  which 
has  been  productive  of  a  greater 
mass  of  human  suffering  than, 
as  I  believe,  was  ever  before  ex¬ 
perienced,  in  a  like  space  of 
time,  in  any  country  in  the 
world.  And,  1  am  really  of 
opinion,  that  this  system  will 
continue  until  you  shall  feel  very 
nearly  what  your  miserable  la¬ 
bourers  now  feel. 

Considering  your  past  conduct, 
I  can  deem  nothing  due  to  you 
in  the  way  either  of  instruction 
or  advice,  I  do  not,  in  address¬ 
ing  you  upon  the  cause  of  your 


ruin,  act  from  a  hope  or  even  a 
desire  to  relieve  you,  or  render 
you  assistance  in  any  way  what¬ 
ever.  You  and  your  affairs  are  X 
a  subject  of  pure  speculation 
with  me.  I  write  about  you 
with  as  little  feeling  as  a  che¬ 
mist  writes  about  the  things  that 
pass  through  his  crucible.  But,  y 
you  form  a  curious  subject  for 
the  political  philosopher ;  and 
to  develope  the  nature  of  your 
concerns  may  be  of  use  to  the 
nation  at  large,  not  only  at  the 
present  time,  but  in  times  yet  to 
come. 

It  is  now  about  six  years  since 
you  began  to  feel  the  pinchings 
of  distress.  This  feeling  filled 
you  with  the  desire  of  seeking 
a  remedy  through  the  assistance 
of  a  legislative  measure.  For 
nobody  did  you  feel  as  long  as 
you  were  thriving  ;  but,  the  mo¬ 
ment  you  ceased  to  thrive,  you 
flew  to  the  government  for  that 
assistance  and  protection,  which 
you  had  never  called  for  in  be¬ 
half  of  any  other  human  feeing. 
Your  prices  fell ;  and  the  no¬ 
tion  got  into  your  minds,  that 
the  sole  remedy  was  to  make 
the  prices  rise  again.  The 
means  of  accomplishing  thiapb- 
ject,  was,  as  you  thought,  to 
prevent  the  importation  of  farm 

produce  from  other  countries, 
b  2 
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Hence  the  Com  Bill,  which  not 
only  with  your  approbation,  but 
agreeably  to  your  pressing  in¬ 
treaties,  was  passed  with  troops 
drawn  tip  round  the  Houses  of 
Parliament !  After  this  there 
was  nothing  that  ever  could 
aHse  that  would  leave  you  just 
ground  of  complaint ;  for  in  this 
one  thing,  we  see  you  deprived 
of  all  claim  to  the  compassion  of 
any'paH  of  your  countrymen. 

Prom  that  day  to  this  day, 
your  affairs  have  been  upon  the 
decline;  your  embarrassments 
have  been  increasing;  your  final 
ruin  has  become,  daily,  more 
manifestly  unavoidable.  Still 
you  cry  on  for  Corn  Bills  and 
Wool  Bills  ;  still  you  call  out 
for  what  you  call  protection  ,- 
and  during  the  last  two  years, 
or  thereabouts,  you  have  been 
forming  yourselves  into  combi¬ 
nations,  (far  less  clearly  lawful 
than  the  clubs  and  societies  of 
Reformers,)  in  order  to  produce 
an  extension  of  the  effect  of  the 
Corn  Bills.  At  last,  however, 
the  Government  and  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  have  told  you,  that  they 
can  do  nothing  for  your  relief,- 
that  the  “  healing  hand  of 
“  time”  can  alone  effect  your 
cure  ;  while  time,  your  true  and 
faithful  councillor,  tells  you  that 
it  has  no  remedies  in  store. 


f  should  suppose,  that,  within 
the  last  five  years,  you  must 
have  expended  amongst  you,  on 
writers,  printers,  publishers,  se¬ 
cretaries,  club-rooms,  agents, 
and  one  thing  and  the  other,  a 
quarter  of  a  million  of  money,  at 
least,  in  order  to  effect  a  rise  in 
the  price  of  corn.  All  this 
money  has  been  wholly  thrown 
away.  It  has  answered  no  pur¬ 
pose  but  that  ©f  keeping  up  the 
deception  in  your  own  minds, 
and  of  givingoffence  to  the  rest 
of  the  community.  If  you  had 
followed  the  advice  which  I 
gave  you  in  the  years  1814, 
1815,  and  1819,  how  different 
at  this  time  would  be  your  situa¬ 
tion  ! 

In  explaining  to  you  the 
causes  of  your  ruin,  first  let  me 
endeavour  to  get  out  of  your 
minds  the  erroneous  notion  that 
high  price  is,  in  itself  consi¬ 
dered,  a  good  thing.  If  wheat 
were  sold  for  a  shilling  a  bushel, 
the  farmer  might  be  better  off 
than  if  it  were  sold  at  twenty 
shillings  a  bushel.  If  a  man 
give  a  hundred  shillings  an  acre 
rent  for  his  land,  and  sell  his 
wheat  for  twenty  shillings  a 
bushel,  he  is  not  so  well  off  as 
the  farmer  who  gave  three 
shillings  an  acre  for  his  land, 
and  who  sold  his  wheat  at 
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a  shilling-  a  bushel.  If  one  shil¬ 
ling-  would  buy  a  yard  of  broad 
cloth,  the  farmer  who  got  that 
shilling  for  a  bushel  of  wheat, 
would  be  a  richer  man  in  that 
respect  than  the  farmer  who 
had  to  give  thirty  shillings  for  a 
yard  of  broad  cloth,  and  who 
must  sell  his  wheat  for  twenty 
shillings  the  bushel.  It  is  not, 
therefore,  you  see,  mere  high 
price  that  can  be  any  good  to 
you.  You  should  make  a  distinc¬ 
tion  between  positive  amount 
and  relative  amount.  By  posi¬ 
tive  amount  I  mean  the  amount 
in  itself  considered.  And  then, 
as  mere  amount  twenty  shillings 
is  better  than  one.  But  when 
the  amount  is  relative  ;  that  is 
to  sav,  when  it  is  to  be  consi¬ 
dered  relatively  to,  or  in  com¬ 
parison  with,  other  sums  ;  then 
one  shilling  in  this  case  may  be 
better  than  the  twenty  in  the 
other.  For,  if  1  can  buy  a  greater 
quantity  of  useful  things  with 
one  shilling,  than  I  can  with 
twenty  shillings,  it  is  clear  that 
the  one  shilling  is  better  than 
the  twenty.  Therefore,  it  is 
not  at  the  sum  received  that 
you  are  alone  to  look  ;  but  also 
at  the  sum  which  it  is  required 
that  you  should  expend. 

Keep  these  things  in  mind, 
and  you  will  soon  discover  that 
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it  is  not  an  augmentation  of 
your  receipts  that  you  ought  to 
have  been  seeking  for  ;  but  a 
reduction  of  your  expences.  The 
first  thing  that  strikes  you  is  a 
falling  olf  in  the  prices  of  your 
produce ;  and,  therefore,  the 
first  thing  which  an  unreflecting 
man  does,  under  such  circum¬ 
stances,  is  to  seek  for  a  rise  in 
the  price.  To  seek  for  a  lessen¬ 
ing  of  the  out-goings  does  not 
occur  to  him  so  quickly.  It  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  a  matter  of  greater 
difficulty,  and  much  slower  in 
the  accomplishment-.  Besides 
he  does  not  pereeive  any  hope 
of  success  in  this  way ;  especi¬ 
ally  when  he  reflects  that  his 
out-goings  consist,  for  the  great¬ 
er  part,  of  rents,  tithes  and  taxes. 
The  first  he  is  generally  bound 
to  pay  by  lease  ;  the  second  he 
is  also  bound  to  pay  by  lease, 
except  in  the  few  cases  where 
tithes  are  taken  in  kind,  to  avoid 
which  mode  of  payment,  he  will 
make  almost  any  sacrifice  ;  and 
from  the  fourth  he  sees  no  more 
possibility  of  fleeing  than  from 
death  itself.  He  looks  upon  the 
tax-gatherer  as  inflexible,  irre¬ 
sistible  and  immortal.  To  cope 
with  such  a  power  he  has  no 
hope.  He,  therefore,  looks  to 
the  remedy  of  an  act  of  parlia¬ 
ment,  the  effect  of  which  shall 
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be  to  raise  his  prices,  and  to 
keep  them  up.  He  sues  for  a 
compromise  with  his  landlord, 
his  parson,  and  the  tax-gatherer, 
and  he  says,  “  secure  me  high 
"  prices,  and  L  will  pay  you  your 
"  rent,  your  tithes  and  your 
“  taxes.” 

This  has  been  the  line  of  con¬ 
duct  pursued  by  the  farmers. 
Acts  of  parliament  have  accord¬ 
ingly  been  passed ;  the  objects 
of  those  acts  were  to  raise  the 
price  of  farm  produce,  and  to 
keep  it  up,  and  still  the  ruin  of 
the  farmers  has  proceeded  stea¬ 
dily  on.  They  have  not  per¬ 
ceived  the  real  cause  of  their 
ruin ;  and,  therefore,  I  will  now, 
for  about  the  hundredth  time, 
explain  to  them  that  cause. 

When,  in  any  community,  the 
quantity  of  money,  or  of  circu¬ 
lating  medium,  is  great  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  number  and  mag¬ 
nitude  of  the  dealings  in  that 
community,  then  prices  are  high. 
When  the  quantity  of  money  or 
circulating  medium  in  such  com¬ 
munity  is  small,  then  prices  are 
low.  The  reasons  of  these  are 
very  clear,  and  need  not  now 
be  stated.  It  is  of  no  conse¬ 
quence  to  a  community,  or  to  any 
part  of  it,  whether  there  be 
much  or  whether  there  be  little 
money  in  circulation  within  such 


community,  provided,  mind,  that 
there  be  no  fluctuation  in  the 
quantity.  But,  if  there  be  fluc¬ 
tuations  in  the  quantity  ;  if  there 
be  a  change  from  a  small  quan¬ 
tity  to  a  great  quantity  ;  or, 
from  a  great  one  to  a  small  one  ; 
then  all  the  affairs  of  the  com¬ 
munity  experience  disturbance : 
instead  of  a  fair  chance  of  gain 
or  of  loss,  distributed  promiscu¬ 
ously  amongst  the  several  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  community  ;  and 
leaving  to  ingenuity,  industry, 
skill,  economy,  and  providential 
foresight,  all  the  advantages 
which  they  naturally  secure  to 
their  possessors  ;  instead  of  this, 
a  circulating  medium,  fluctuat¬ 
ing  in  its  quantity,  divides  the 
community  mto  classes ;  and 
of  these  classes  it  ruins  some 
and  enriches  others ;  or  it  di¬ 
minishes  the  wealth  of  some, 
and  betters  the  condition  of 
others.  Let  us  suppose  a  com¬ 
munity  with  a  money,  or  circu¬ 
lating  medium ;  and,  it  will  be 
best  to  call  it  money  at  once, 
it  being  all  the  same  in  this  re¬ 
spect  whether  it  be  paper  or 
gold.  Let  us  suppose  a  com¬ 
munity  with  money  to  the 
amount  of  ten  millions  of 
pounds.  Let  us  suppose  that 
wheat  sells  for  five  shillings  a 
bushel,  while  this  quantity  of 
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money  is  afloat.  If  this  money 
be  (by  any  means  whatever) 
augmented  in  quantity  to  twenty 
millions  instead  of  ten,  wheat 
will  necessarily  sell  for  ten  shil¬ 
lings  .the  bushel.  It  will  sell 
indeed  for  more  ;  because  the 
latter  ten  millions  will  cause 
the  whole  mass  to  move  quicker 
from  hand  to  hand,  and  any 


given  pwce  of  money  of  the 


twenty  millions,  will  have.much 
greater  power  than  any  pjtcq  of 

A  $£ 

the  ten  millions  (the  p^tges 


.  .  Ltd* 

being  of  the  same  nominal 


amount)  has  ever  had. 

It  is  very  clear,  that,  all  the 
time  that  the  augmentation  of 
the  money  is  going  on,  prices 
will  go  on  rising  ;  and  the 
farmer  will  go  on  reaping  ad¬ 
vantage  from  such  rise.  Sup¬ 
pose  he  has  a  lease  for  seven 
years  when  the  augmentation 
of  the  quantity  of  money  is  be¬ 
ginning  ;  and  suppose  his  rent 
to  be  a  hundred  pounds  a  year. 
It  will  then  require  400  bushels 
of  wheat  to  pay  his  rent ;  but 
when  the  quantity  of  money  has 
been  augmented  to  twenty  mil¬ 
lions,  it  will  then  require,  to 
pay  his  rent  only  200  bushels 

of  wheat  at  the  most.  The 
same  cause  will  produce  the 
same  effects  with  regard  to 


tithes,  which  he  takes  on  lease, 
and  also  with  regard  to  taxes. 

On  the  other  hand,  all  the 
time  a  diminution  of  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  money  is  going  on,  prices 
will  go  on  falling ;  and  the 
farmer  will  go  on  suffering  from 
such  fall.  His  rent  which,  at 
first,  demanded  four  hundred 
bushels  of  wheat,  would  go  on 
every  year  demanding  more  and 
more,  till,  at  last,  when  the 
quantity  of  money  has  been  les¬ 
sened  by  one  half,  his  rent  will 
demand  eight  hundred  bushels 
of  wheat  per  annum.  His  tythes, 
if  he  has  them  on  lease,  will  op¬ 
press  him  in  the  same  way  ;  as 
will  also  his  taxes. 

If  you  keep  this  clearly  in 
your  minds,  you  will  soon  per¬ 
ceive  that  it  is  not  Corn  Bills 
that  can  relieve  you ;  and, 
though  I,  by  no  means,  wish  to 
prevent  the  presenting  of  those 
petitions  which  you  are  again, 

I  understand,  preparing  for  the 
parliament ;  and  which,  while 
they  cannot  possibly  do  the 
mass  of  the  people  any  harm, 
may  serve  to  amuse  you,  and 
to  produce  long  botheration 
speeches,  which  are  a  great  di¬ 
version  to  me.  1  by  no  means 
wish  to  prevent  you  from  Bead-  f 
ing  these  petitions.  They  will 
give  employment  to  clerks, 
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printers  and  paper-makers,  j 
These  are  rather  unproductive 
labourers,  to  be  sure  ;  but  their 
employmeut  is  as  beneficial,  at 
any  rate,  as  the  digging  of  holes 
one  day  and  filling  them  up  the 
next,  a  mode  of  employment 
suggested  by  the  profound  Cas- 
tlereagh,  to  whom  you  have 
given  your  cordial  support ;  and 
in  defence  of  the  system  of  which 
he  is  one  of  the  conductors,  you 
so  gallantly  drew  your  swords 
on  St.  Peter’s-field  at  Manches¬ 
ter.  I  by  no  means  wish  to 
prevent  you  from  presenting 
these  petitions  to  a  parliament 
which  you  so  much  approve  of ; 
but,  that  I  myself  may  not,  from 
my  silence,  pass  for  a  fool,  too, 
I  think  it  right  to  tell  you,  as  I 
told  you  in  1814  and  1815,  that 
Corn  Bills  can  do  you  no  good  ; 
that  all  they  can  do  for  you,  is 
to  assist  in  adding  to  your  ruin, 
while  they  expose  you,  at  the 
very  same  time,  to  the  ha¬ 
tred  of  the  rest  of  the  com¬ 
munity. 

The  cause;  that  is  to  say, 
the  immediate  cause,  of  your 
ruin  is,  fall  in  prices.  The 
cause  of  that  is,  a  diminution  of 
the  money  in  the  country.  The 
v  cause  of  that  diminution  is,  an 
endeavour,  on  the  part  of  the  par¬ 
liament,  to  compel  the  Bank  to 


pay  in  gold  and  silver,  instead  of 
promising  to  promise  to  pay,  for 
so  many  years,  and  paying,  in 
fact,  in  bits  of  oblong  material, 
consisting  of  oil,  lamp-black, 
and  ground  rags.  The  cause  of 
this  endeavour  to  return  to  cash 
payments  is  of  a  mixed  nature : 
partly  moral  and  partly  political. 
The  men  in  the  ministry,  and 
in  parliament,  who  conduct  the 
affairs  of  this  happy  nation,  be¬ 
gan  to  be  ashamed  of  not  re¬ 
turning  to  cash  payments,  agree¬ 
ably  to  their  declarations  and 
enactments.  They  began  to  be 
ashamed  to  look  one  another  in 
the  face  ;  and  there  were  not 
wanting  persons  to  taunt  them 
with  the  failure  of  their  pro* 
mises.  But,,  besides  this,  they 
saw  (for  even  an  ideot  must 
have  seen),  that,  until  the  coun¬ 
try  returned  to  cash  payments, 
it  never  would  dare  to  go  to 
war ;  and  this  for  two  reasons, 
first,  because  the  expences  of  a 
new  war  would  compel  them  to 
make  new  and  enormous  issues 
of  paper  money;  and,  second, 
because,  in  a  state  of  war,  no 
man  could  answer  for  the  credit 
of  the  paper  money  for  one  sin¬ 
gle  day,  seeing  that  any  foreign 
nation  might,  according  to  our 
own  example,  in  our  conduct 
towards  France  and  America 
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rentier  our  circulating  paper  as 
worthless  as  so  many  pieces  of 
those  rags,  which  you  fling  over 
your  land  for  the  purpose  of 
manure. 

Here,  then,  brother  Jobber- 
noles  ;  here  brother  Chew- 
bacons  :  here  brother  clod- 
thumpers;  here  are  the  causes, 
immediate  and  remote,  of  your 
ruin;  of  your  removal  from  farm 
houses  to  work-houses  ;  of  your 
change  from  big  plump  cheeks 
and  swelled-out  bellies  to  lant- 
horn  jaws  and  herring  paunches. 
Take  a  good  look  at  these  causes. 
Think  a  little  about  your  bankers 
and  your  banker’s  book.  Re¬ 
collect  how  easy  you  used  to  get 
money  from  your  banker ;  and 
pray  mark  well  that  your  stock 
now  belongs  to  him  much  more 
than  to  yourselves. 

It  is  the  diminution  of  the 
quantity  of  money  circulating 
in  the  conntry,  which  has  been 
the  cause  of  your  ruin.  The 
ministry,  and  that  parliament, 
which  you  like  so  well;  these 
good  gentlemen  did,  for  the 
reasons  above  stated,  wish  a 
return  to  cash  payments.  In 
order  to  return  to  cash  pay¬ 
ments,  it  was  necessary  that 
the  Bank  should  reduce  the 
quantity  of  its  paper  money. 
The  Bank  reduced  its  quantity 


of  paper  mdney ;  the  Country 
Bankers  did  the  same.  Prices 
fell  in  consequence  of  this. 
Wheat  came  down  from  twelve 
shillings  a  bnshel  to  eight  or 
seven.  You  had  still  the  same 
nominal  sum  of  rent  to  pay, 
of  tythes,  in  many  cases,  and 
of  taxes  in  all  cases.  Your  corn 
having  fallen  in  price  nearly 
one  half,  you  have  now  to  give 
nearly  twice  the  quantity  of  it 
to  the  landlord,  the  parson,  and 
the  tax-gatherer,  that  you  gave 
before.  So  that,  your  ruin  must 
be  inevitable.  Your  labourers, 
indeed,  and  servants  in  hus¬ 
bandry,  you  have  compelled 
to  lower  their  wages  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  fall  in  your 
prices  ;  but,  in  pinching  them 
to  the  utmost  of  your  power 
you  have  been  unable  to  keep 
employed  the  same  number  of 
hands  as  before.  Still  the  poor 
creatures  must  continue  to  exist. 
They  cannot  be  knocked  on 
the  head.  It  would  not  be 
safe  to  suffer  a  million  or  two 
of  persons  in  one  country  to 
be  without  food.  They  would 
break  out,  and,  thinking  that 
they  were  not  born  to  starve  in 
a  land  of  plenty,  would  take 
the  food  ;  therefore,  they  must 
be  fed,  in  a  way  sufficient  to 
keep  them  alive.  Hence  comes 
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a  dreadful  augmentation  of  the  barley,  oats  and  wheat  toge- 


poor  rates  ;  and  that,  too,  just 
at  the  very  time,  when,  even 
without  this  new  charge,  you 
are  upon  the  point  of  becoming 
paupers. 

Do  you  understand  this  ?  Can 
you  misunderstand  it  ?  Indeed, 
to  suppose  you  capable  of 
misunderstanding  what  I  have 
here  written,  would  be  to  sup¬ 
pose  you  less  rational  than  the 
horses  or  the  oxen  that  drag 
your  ploughs  and  waggons. 
Nevertheless,  I  will  place  the 
matter  in  another  point  of  view ; 
for,  the  salvation  of  the  country 
depends,  and  it  wholly  de¬ 
pends,  upon  this  matter  being 
clearly  understood. 

You  will  observe,  that,  while 
the  regular  diminution  in  the 
quantity  of  money  in  the  coun¬ 
try  ruins  you,  it  does  great 
good  to  some  other  classes  of 
the  community.  We  have  seen 
how  it  must  benefit  a  landlord 
who  let  his  farm  some  time 
back.  We  have  seen  that  it 
gives  him  four  hundred  bushels 
of  wheat  in  place  of  two  hun¬ 
dred.  We  have  seen  that  this 
is  the  case  when  corn  has  been 
brought  down  to  half  the  price 
at  which  it  was  when  the  farm 
was  taken.  And,  by  the  by, 
corn  is,  at  this  hour,  taking 


ther,  at  less  than  half  the  ave¬ 
rage  price,  which  it  brought 
for  many  years  previous  to 
1814.  We  have  seen,  then, 
that  the  landlord  in  such  a 
case,  gets  twice  as  much  as 
he  got  before.  But,  so  also 
does  the  fund-holder,  the 
place-man,  the  pensioner,  the 
sinecurist,  the  army,  the  navy, 
the  tax-gatherer  himself,  and 
every  other  creature  who  lives 
upon  the  produce  of  the  taxes. 

Now,  suppose  you  were  to 
agree  at  Michaelmas  to  give 
your  servant  men  twenty-four 
pounds  a  year  a  piece,  and  your 
servant  women  twelve  pounds  a 
year  a  piece.  Suppose  they  were 
to  board  themselves,  and  were  to 
receive  their  wages  monthly. 
Suppose  that,  just  after  you  had 
made  the  bargain,  a  law  were 
to  be  passed  to  compel  you  to 
pay  them  these  wages,  and 
an  addition  to  them,  regularly 
increased,  from  month  to  month, 
in  such  proportion  as  would 
make  the  last  month  for  every 
man  four  pounds,  and  the  last 
month  for  every  woman  two 
pounds.  I  am  supposing  the  in¬ 
crease  to  have  been  gradual  from 
the  first  month  to  the  last ;  and,  in 
that  case,  you  would,  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  have  paid  each  man 
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thirty-six  pounds,  and  each 
woman  eighteen  pounds,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  twenty-four  pounds 
and  the  twelve  pounds  that  you 
had  agreed  for. 

Now,  how  should  you  relish 
a  law  like  this?  How  should 
you  relish  such  a  law,  and  how 
should  you  act  while  Dick  and 
Bess  were  pocketting  your 
nloney  and  laughing  in  your 
faces?  Would  you  not  swear 
and  stamp,  and  kick  the  dogs 
about  the  house,  as  you  do  in  a 
_rainy  harvest?  Would  you  not 
bellow  like  your  calves  and  roar 
like  your  bulls?  Yet,  this  is  pre¬ 
cisely  what  has  been  done  by 
that  parliament  which  you  so 
much  love,  with  regard  to  the 
wages  of  place-men,  and  the 
pay  and  income  of  all  others, 
whose  income  and  pay  come 
out  of  the  taxes.  You  can  see 
clearly  enough  that  you  pay  the 
landlord  and  the  parson  more 
than  you  ought  to  pay.  You 
grumble,  and  pretty  loudly,  too, 
with  regard  to  them ;  and  you 
vent  your  ill-humour  most  co¬ 
piously  upon  the  poor;  but  the 
fundholders,  the  placemen,  the 
sinecure  gentlemen  and  ladies : 
these  you  take  special  care 
never  to  offend  by  your  un¬ 
mannerly  complaints  and  re¬ 
proaches.  Td  support  these, 
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you  not  only  give  your  money 
freely  ;  but,  upon  all  occasions, 
you  come  boastingly  forward 
with  offers  of  your  services  and 
your  lives. 

There  are  some  of  you  who 
have  borrowed  money,  by  mort¬ 
gage,  bond,  annuity,  or  under 
some  other  shape.  If  you  did 
this  five  years  ago,  you  must  now 
pay  twice  as  much  interest  as 
yo  u  did  the  first  year  after  the  loan 
was  made ;  just  in  the  same 
way  that  you  ,  if  a  renter,  must, 
as  above  proved,  pay  a  double 
rent  to  the  landlord.  You  must 
sell  twice  as  many  bushels  of 
corn  to  get  the  money  to 
pay  your  interest  as  you 
had  to  sell  to  pay  your  interest 
during  the  first  year  of  the  loan. 
Now,  let  us  take  a  simple  case: 
suppose  a  farmer  has  borrowed 
on  mortgage  a  thousand  pounds, 
and  suppose  his  farm  to  have 
been  worth  two  thousand  pounds 
when  he  borrowed  the  money. 
Suppose  the  loan  to  have  been 
made  to  him’six  years  ago.  The 
interest  of  the  thousand  pounds 
then  required  about  seventy 
bushels  of  wheat.  This  was 
what  he,  in  fact,  bargained  to 
pay.  Now,  suppose  a  law 
be  passed,  or  a  series  of  laws 
to  be  passed,  to  compel  him  to 
to  pay  more  than  he  had  bar- 
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gained  to  pay.’  About 
pounds  more  the  first  year  That 
is  to  say,  nearly  sixty  pounds, 
instead  of  fifty  pounds.  Nearly 
twenty  pounds  the  next  year, 
more  than  the  fifty.  And  so  on, 
till,  at  this  time,  he  has  to  pay 
a  hundred  a  year  in  place  ot  the 
fifty;  or,  which  is,  the  same 
thing,  has  to  sell  a  hundred  and 
forty  bushels  of  wheat,  instead 
of  seventy  bushels  of  wheat,  to 
pay  the  interest  with.  Suppose, 
I  say,  that  a  law  had  been  pass¬ 
ed  just  after  he  had  made  the 
loan,  to  compel  him  to  make 
payments  in  this  encreased 
way;  and  suppose,  further,  that 
the  same  law  authorised  the 
mortgagee  to  enter  up  his 
mortgage,  and  to  sell  the  farm, 
which  farm,  observe,  will  now 
sell  for  only  one  thousand  pounds 
instead  of  two.  Suppose  the 
farm  to  sell  for  less  than  a  thou¬ 
sand  pounds,  and  the  mortgagee 
to  seize  the  goods  of  the  farmer, 
and  to  take  the  very  bed  from 
under  his  wife  to  make  up  the 
deficiency.  Suppose  a  law  like 
this  to  be  passed,  suppose  the 
law  to  say  that  these  things 
shall  take  place ;  what  would 
the  farmer;  what  would  the 
ruined  monopolizer  of  loyalty 
say?  Would  he  not  rail  a  bit? 
Would  he  not  begin  do  think 
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that  his  boisterous  and  black¬ 
guard  execrations  against  the 
Radicals  had  been  improperly 
employed  ?  Yet,  this  is  precisely 
the  effect  of  the  laws  which 
have  been  passed,  and  the  mea¬ 
sures  which  have  been  adopted, 
to  cause  a  return  to  cash  pay¬ 
ments 

If,  therefore,  you  have  not 
completely  taken  leave  of  your 
senses,  you  will  cease  to  clamour 
about  Corn  Bills.  You  will  no 
longer  be  the  laughing  stock  of 
men  of  sense.  You  will  no  lon¬ 
ger  be  objects  ofhatred  amongst 
the  other  classes  of  the  commu¬ 
nity;  but  will  join  with  the 
rest  of  your  countrymen  in  call¬ 
ing  for  a  remedy  which  is  point¬ 
ed  out  by  common  sense.  Be¬ 
fore,  however,  I  speak  of  that 
remedy,  it  may  be  necessary, 
or,  at  least,  it  may  be  useful  to 
notice,  what  is  goingonamongst 
you,  in  the  several  parts  of  the 
country.  Time  and  experience 
do  not  appear  to  have  had  any 
effect  upon  you.  I  have,  be¬ 
fore  me,  an  “  Address  from  the 
“  Huntingdonshire  Agricultu- 
“  red  Association,  to  the  Occu - 
“  piers  of  Lands”  This  Ad¬ 
dress  appears  to  have  proceeded 
from  an  association  of  landlords, 
who  are  calling  upon  the  occu¬ 
piers  to  come  forward  again 
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with  petitions;  and  this  they  do 
in  the  following-  curious  man¬ 
ner.  They  put  thirteen  ques¬ 
tions  to  them,  which,  they  say, 
must  all  be  answered  in  the  ne¬ 
gative  ;  and,  then,  they  most 
earnestly  exhort  them  to  come 
boldly  forward  and  petition. 
They  tell  them  to  petition  bold¬ 
ly  and  peaceably.  They  tell 
them  that  they  are  the  most  in¬ 
dustrious  and  most  useful  class 
of  the  community;  and  that 
they  ought  not  to  suffer  them¬ 
selves  to  be  borne  down  by  the 
senseless  cry  of  the  manufac¬ 
turers,  or  by  the  clamour  and 
violence  of  a  mob.  They  bid 
them,  in  short,  to  petition  away, 
as  gaily  as  ever,  for  Corn  Bills 
and  Commercial  Restrictions; 
and  this,  too,  precisely  at  the 
time  when  commerce  and  ma¬ 
nufactures  are  crying  aloud  for 
a  repeal  of  the  present  Corn 
Bill.  They  invoke  them  to 
leave  violence  to  their  opponen  ts, 
and  to  rest  their  cause  upon  ar¬ 
gument.  The  questions  which 
they  put  to  them,  are  such  as 
very  weak  and  very  greedy  per¬ 
sons  would  naturally  put,  upon 
such  an  occasion,  and  under 
such  circumstances.  It  is  alto¬ 
gether  a  most  contemptible  and 
ridiculous  document ;  but  I  will 
insert  it  just  as  I  find  it;  and 


then  make  a  few  remarks  upon 
it. 

“  The  parliament  being  short- 
"  ly  expected  to  assemble,  your 
“  attention  is  most  seriously  call- 
“  ed  to  a  few  important  ques- 
“  tions,  which,  if  answered,  as 
“  they  cannot  fail  to  be,  by  men 
“  of  plain  understandings ,  you 
“  will,  no  doubt,  think  it  high 
“  time  loudly  to  call  on  the  Le- 
"  gislature  to  take  your  griev- 
"  ances  into  their  most  serious 
“  consideration,  under  the  pres- 
“  sure  of  which,  if  not  speedily 
“  redressed,  you  must  soon  sink 
“  to  rise  no  more. 

“  1.  Will  the  present  prices 
“  of  agricultural  produce  pay 
“  the  expences  of  growing  it  ? 

"  2.  Do  you,  when  at  mar- 
"  ket,  perceive  the  times  are 
"  mending? 

“  3.  On  passing  the  last  Corn 
“  Bill,  did  the  Legislature  say 
“  that  wheat  could  be  grown  to 
“  remunerate  the  grower,  un- 
“  der  ten  shillings  per  bushel? 

“  4.  Are  your  expences  less 
“  now  than  they  were  when 
"  the  last  Corn  Bill  was  passed? 

“  5.  Is  it  just  that  foreign  na- 
“  tions,  who  bear  no  share  of  the 
“  burthens  of  this  country, 
“  should  be  suffered  to  under- 
“  sell  you  in  your  own  markets? 

“  6.  Will  you  patiently  suffer 
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“  yourselves  to  be  undersold  by 
“  foreign  nations  ? 

“  7.  Do  the  merchants,  or  ma- 
“  nufacturers,  bear  their  propor- 
“  tion  of  supporting'  the  clergy, 
"  the  church,  the  poor,  and  the 
“  roads  ? 

"  8.  Have  very  many  of  you 
"  experienced  much  benefit  from 
“  your  rents  having  been  low- 
“  ered  within  the  last  four  or 
f‘  five  years  ? 

“  9.  Can  you,  if  the  present 
“  prices  continue,  occupy  your 
“  poor  lands,  rent  free  ? 

“  10.  If  occupied  rent  free, 
“  will  the  ruin  of  the  landlords 
“  benefit  you  ?  Or  do  you  think 
"  it  just  they  should  be  so  occu- 
“  pied  ? 

“  11.  Can  the  landed  pro- 
“  prietors  bear  their  proportion 
“  of  the  burthens  of  the  state,  if 
“  they  get  nothing  for  their  es- 
“  tates  ? 

“  12.  Can  you  bear  to  see  the 
“  condition  of  your  labourers 
“  getting  worse  and  worse  every 
“  day,  from  your  inability  to 
"  support  or  employ  them  ? 

"  13.  Willyou,  the  most indus- 
“  trious  and  useful  class  of  the 
"  community,  suffer  yourselves 
"  to  be  borne  down  by  the 
“  senselees  cry  of  the  manufac- 
“  turers,  or  the  clamour  and 
“  violence  of  a  mob  ? 


“  If  to  these  questions  you  an- 
“  swer  No  ;  surely  you  must  be 
“  anxious,  without  delay,  boldly 
and  respectfully  to  come  for- 
“  ward  to  petition  the  Legisla- 
“  ture  to  redress  your  grievances, 
“  as  the  only  rational  method 
“  of  averting  the  ruin  which 
will  so  speedily  overwhelm 
“  you.  If  you  ask,  as  you  pro- 
“  bably  may,  what  did  you  get 
“  by  your  petitions  last  year  ? 
“  the  answer  is  obvious:  much 
“  was  gained,  by  its  having  as- 
“  certained  that  many,  who  be- 
v<  fore  opposed  your  claims,  af« 
“  ter  reading  your  petitions,  ac- 
“  knowledged  your  grievances , 
“  and  in  the  House  of  Commons 
“  advocated  the  justice  of  your 
“  cause.  For  what  do  you  peti- 
“  tion  ?  You  petition  only  that 
“  your  grievances  may  be  en- 
“  quired  into  by  the  Legislature 
“  of  your  country;  surely  no 
“  proceeding  can  be  more  rea- 
“  sonable,  more  moderate.  Pro- 
ff  ceed,then,  as  you  have  hither- 
“  to  done,  leave  violence  to  your 
“  opponents,  Met  them  sound 
“  *  the  tocsin  of  alarm they 
“  have  no  arguments  to  oppose 
“  to  your  well-founded  com- 
“  plaints ;  petition  boldly  and 
peaceably,  and  you  will  ulti- 
“  mately  find  that  justice  and 
“  reason  will  prevail  over  c la- 
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“  mour,  folly,  and  self  inte- 
“  rest.” 

The  first  four  questions  are 
childish;  purely  childish.  The 
next  two  tend  to  a  demand  for 
a  new  Corn  Bill.  They  ask 
you  whether  it  be  just  that  fo¬ 
reign  nations,  who  bear  no  share 
of  the  burthens  of  this  country, 
should  be  suffered  to  undersell 
you  in  your  own  markets  ;  and, 
then,  they  say,  will  you  patiently 
suffer  yourselves  to  be  undersold 
by  foreign  nations.  In  answer 
to  this  you  might  say,  that,  as 
to  suffering  patiently,  you  have 
no  more  patience  in  your  na¬ 
tures  than  other  people  ;  but 
that  there  is  no  way  of  showing 
your  impatience,  except  that  of 
resistance  ;  and,  that  you  would 
be  glad  to  know  whether  that 
be  a  mode  of  prevention  which 
your  landlords  recommend.  Be¬ 
cause,  if  it  be,  you  have  got 
horses  and  uniform  and  swords, 
only  you  must  wait,  ’till  the 
landlords  come  and  put  them¬ 
selves  at  your  head.  They  tell 
you  that  foreign  nations  bear  no 
share  of  the  burthens  of  this 
country.  By  which,  they  mean, 
I  suppose,  that  foreign  nations 
pay  no  part  of  the  taxes  of  Eng¬ 
land.  This  is  not  quite  so  clear 
a  point  as  these  jolter-headed 
landlords  appear  to  imagine. 
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They  cannot,  indeed,  pass  laws 
to  enable  an  English  tax- 
gather  to  collect  taxes  in  France 
or  in  America ;  but  wise  men 
would  know  how  to  pass  laws 
which  would  make  foreign  na¬ 
tions  contribute,  and  contribute 
largely  too,  towards  the  taxes 
of  England.  Suppose,  for  in¬ 
stance,  a  master  cutler,  with 
twenty  men,  employed  fit  Bir¬ 
mingham  in  making  knives  for 
the  use  of  the  people  in  Mr. 
Birkbeck’s  settlement.  Sup¬ 
pose  the  knives'  sent  out  to 
amount  to  two  thousand  pounds 
a-year.  Suppose  Mr.  Birk¬ 
beck’s  settlement  to  send  over 
to  Portugal  or  Spain  two  thou¬ 
sand  pounds  worth  of  flour, 
and  as  much  more  as  would  pay 
all  expences  that  would  arise 
from  the  turning  of  it  into 
money.  By  the  means  of  bills 
of  exchange,  this  two  thousand 
pounds  finds  its  way  to  Bir¬ 
mingham,  where,  after  paying 
the  twenty  men  excellent  wages, 
affording  the  master  and  his  fa¬ 
mily  the  means  of  excellent  liv¬ 
ing,  and  the  means  of  putting  a 
little  by,  it  circulates  in  all  di¬ 
rections,  and  the  far  greater 
part  of  it  finally  passes  through 
the  hands  of  the  farmer,  in  ex¬ 
change  far  his  flour,  meat,  and 
wool.  It  is  clear  that  this  sum 
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of  two  thousand  pounds  would 
enable  the  parties  into  whose 
pockets  it  would  come,  to  pay 
the  more  taxes,  on  account  of 
having-  received  it;  and  thus, 
as  clearly  as  that  two  and  two 
make  four,  Mr.  Birkbeck’s  set¬ 
tlement  would  bear  a  share  of 
the  burthens  of  this  country.  j 
This  is  a  very  plain  and  sim¬ 
ple  case.  Such  a  case  is  seldom 
seen  in  practice ;  for,  commer¬ 
cial  transactions  are  compli¬ 
cated  ;  and  can  only  be  illus¬ 
trated,  in  this  sort  of  way.  But, 
now,  to  come  closer  to  your  af¬ 
fair  :  suppose  the  flour  to  come 
to  Eng-land  under  the  present 
circumstances,  instead  of  going 
to  Portugal  or  Spain.  It  is  put 
into  warehouse :  it  is  re-ship¬ 
ped,  after  a  time  ;  and  then  it 
goes  to  Portugal  or  Spain.  YTou 
would  prevent  this  ;  for  you  say 
that  the  \yarehousing  does  you 
harm.  The  American  ship  has 
to  pay  light-house  duty,  pilot¬ 
age,  wharfage ;  the  flour  has 
to  pay  warehousing-.  The  Eng¬ 
lish  merchant  gains  at  every 
step.  An  English  ship  is  em¬ 
ployed  to  carry  awny  the  flour, 
when  it  goes  away.  The  final 
consumer  of  the  flour  pays  all  this 
to  English  merchants,  ship  own¬ 
ers,  sailors,  and  workmen  ;  and 
the  American  ship  that  bro  tight  I 


the  flour  takes  back  a  cargo  of 
English  goods  to  America, 
amongst  which,  perhaps,  there 
is  another  two  thousand  pounds 
worth  of  knives.  This  cargo  is 
bought  by  an  English  merchant, 
who  has  another  cargo  to  re¬ 
ceive  by  and  by,  in  payment  for 
the  cargo  which  he  has  here 
sent  away. 

Now,  do  you  not  see,  in  all 
these  operations,  the  means  of 
making  America  and  Portugal 
contribute  towards  English  tax¬ 
ation,  and  English  prosperity? 
If  you  do  not,  I  would  advise 
you  to  give  over  thinking  about 
the  matter. 

However,  let  us  suppose  the 
two  thousand  pounds  worth  of 
knives  to  be  paid  for  in  part  by 
American  food.  That,  say  you, 
is  our  case.  Suppose  the  whole 
to  be  paid  for  in  flour  to  be  con¬ 
sumed  in  England.  That  is  not 
your  case,  nor  any  thing  like  it ; 
but  suppose  it  to  be  your  case. 
Even  then,  the  importation  of 
foreign  produce  can  do  you  no 
harm ,-  but,  on  the  contrary, 
good  ;  for,  after  all,  the  food  that 
was  brought  from  America 
would  have  come  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  means,  which  means 
would  never  have  existed,  if 
the  flour  had  not  been  ready  to 
come.  The  flour  would  be  con- 
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sumed  in  the  country,  but  it 
would  be  consumed  by  mouths 
which  never  could  have  con¬ 
sumed  yours  ;  because  the  per¬ 
sons  having-  those  mouths  would 
not,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
Americans  taking-  their  knives, 
have  had  the  means  of  purchas¬ 
ing  any  flour  at  all.  If  this  be 
not  clear,  take  another  supposi¬ 
tion.  Imagine  ten  men  and  a 
master  dropping-  down  from  the 
clouds,  setting  to  work,  with 
the  tools  that  they  had  brought 
down  with  them,  and  making 
knives,  as  in  the  other  case. 
Suppose  them  to  receive  in  ex¬ 
change,  not  only  all  the  food 
that  they  lived  upon,  but  all 
their  clothing  into  the  bargain. 
There  they  would  be  without 
eating  any  of  your  food  or  using 
any  of  your  wool,  or  leather,  or 
flax.  Even  then,  the  operation 
would  be  to  the  advantage  of 
the  nation ;  you  must  partici¬ 
pate  in  that  advantage  ;  while 
it  is  impossible  for  you  to  say 
that  the  introduction  of  Ameri¬ 
can  produce,  in  this  case,  did 
you  any  harm. 

The  truth  is,  that,  to  prevent 
/the  importation  of  foreign  pro- 
I  duce,  is  merely  to  injure  com- 
|  merce  and  manufactures  without 
j  any  possible  benefit  to  the 
.Aland.  The  food  which  is  im¬ 
ported  from  foreign  countries 
is,  and  must  be,  paid  for  in  the 
use  of  English  ships,  in  the 
products  of  the  labour  of  Eng¬ 
lish  manufacturers,  in  the  pro¬ 
ducts  of  English  mines,  and  in 
the  products,  too,  of  the  lar\d 
of  England.  In  exchange  (to 
continue  the  American  illustra¬ 
tion)  for  English  cloth  made 
out  of  English  wool,  and  in 


exchange  for  the  other  things 
above  mentioned,  there  come, 
amongst  other  things,  Ameri-  j 
can  flour;  but  this  flour  does 
not  come  unless  something  be 
sent  from  this  country  in  ex¬ 
change  for  it ;  so  that,  when 
the  flour  does  come,  it  comes 
to  mouths  which  would  not 
consume  yours  if  the  American 
flour  did  not  come. 

You  and  your  landlords  never 
take  into  consideration  the  im¬ 
portant  circumstance  of  dimin¬ 
ished  consumption.  You  ap¬ 
pear  to  imagine  that  the  people 
will  continue  to  eat  as  much 
bread  and  meat,  whether  they 
have  commerce  or  manufactures 
or  not !  This  is  your  conclu¬ 
sion,  but  the  conclusion  is  not 
only  false,  but  ridiculous.  Can 
a  man  who  earns  seven  shil¬ 
lings  a  week,  lay  out  as  much 
upon  food  as  he  used  to  do  when 
he  earned  twenty  1  If  not, 
how  can  a  manufacturing-  town 
or  city  be  expected  to  consume 
as  many  oxen  and  sacks  of  flour, 
when  the  workmen  in  it  earn 
seven  .shillings  a  week,  as  it 
did  when  its  workmen  earned 
twenty.  The  great  cause  of 
your  ruin  is,  as  was  before 
shewn,  the  change  in  the  value 
of  money  ;  but  this  cause  works 
in  various- ways ;  and  in  one 
way,  it  diminishes  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  food,  and,  in  this, 
it  is  assisted  by  the  Corn  Bill, 
which,  by  diminishing  the  ex¬ 
port  of  manufactures,  dimi¬ 
nishes  the  means  of  the  ma¬ 
nufacturers  to  purchase  food. 
Immense,  therefore,  has  been 
the  falling  off  in  the  demand 
for  food,  as  the  butchers  in  and 
near  all  manufacturing  towns, 
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can,  I  am  sure,  most  amply 
-attest.  The  difference,  in  the 
mode  of  living1,  amongst  the 
most  numerous  classes,  is  quite 
Surprising.  I  believe  that  there 
are  millions  who  now  have  not 
more  than  a  third  part  of  as 
much  as  they  could  eat,  and 
who  formerly  had  a  belly-full. 
I  believe,  if  all  the  people  in 
England  were  taken  and  weigh¬ 
ed,  they  would  not  weigh  so 
much,  by  one  third,  as  the  peo¬ 
ple  weighed  seven  years  ago. 
Yet,  this  is  a  matter  that  your 
wise  landlords  never  appear  to 
take  into  consideration. 

The  seventh  question  is  just 
what  one  would  expect  from 
a  set  of  grumbling,  grunting, 
growling,  half  landlord  half 
farmers.  It  is  this,  “  do  the 
“  merchants  and  manufactu- 
“  rers  bear  their  proportion  of 
"  Supporting  the  Clergy,  the 
“  Church,  the  Poor,  and  the 
"  Roads?”  You  are  told  that 
you  must  answer  this  question 
in  the  negative  ;  and  ought, 
thereupon,  to  step  boldly  for¬ 
ward  to  avert  the  ruin  which 
must  speedily  overwhelm  you. 
Now,  I  say,  that  if  you  do  an¬ 
swer  this  question  in  the  nega- 

)tive,  you  must  have  little  more 
sense  than  a  rat  or  a  cat  ;  and 
perhaps,  not  so  much.  If  Mr. 
Walter,  who  pays,  probably, 
sixty  thousand  pounds  a  year, 
in  stamp  duty,  were  to  come 
out,  one  of  these  days,  and 
call  upon  his  customers  to  thank 
him  for  this  enormous  contri¬ 
bution  towards  the  revenue, 
do  you  think  that  there  would 
be  nobody  to  be  found  to  tell 
■him,  that  it  was  not  he  who 
paid  the  sixty  thousand  pounds 


a  year,  but  the  people  who 
purchased  his  paper?  And,  do 
not  those  who  purchase  your 
corn,  meat,  wool,  hides  and 
flax,  do  not  these  pay  their 
share  towards  all  the  expences 
which  are  incurred  in  the 
raising  of  those  articles  of  pro¬ 
duce  ?  When  they  were  at 
it,  I  wonder  the  wise-acres  of 
Huntingdonshire,  had  not  in¬ 
cluded  the  rent,  the  taxes,  and 
labour,  of  their  farms ;  which 
they  might  have  done  with  full 
as  much  reason.  It  may  be  very 
well  for  Mr.  Curwen,  Mr.  Wes¬ 
tern,  and  such  very  shallow  men, 
to  talk  about  the  land  sup¬ 
porting  the  Church,  the  Poor 
and  the  Roads  ;  but  every  man 
of  sense  will  laugh  at  such 
trash ;  and  will  see  that  not 
only  the  merchant  and  the 
manufacturer  bear  their  due 
proportion  of  all  these ;  but 
that  a  due  proportion  is  also 
borne  by  the  labourer  and  the 
journeyman,  and  by  every  crea¬ 
ture  that  eats  bread  of  his  own 
earning. 

The  eighth  question  is,  at 
once,  insidious  and  silly.  I  will 
only  ask  you  to  look  at  it  again, 
If  it  does  not  make  you  laugh,  < 
misery  must  have  rendered  your  | 
risible  muscles  immovable.  \ 
The  ninth  question  may  with 
truth,  I  dare  say,  be  answered 
in  the  negative.  And  this  an¬ 
swer  is  the  best  possible  com¬ 
mentary  that  can  be  made  upon 
the  former  bragging  and  boast¬ 
ing  about  the  great  number  of 
Inclosure  Bills  that  were  an¬ 
nually  passed.  I  can  readily 
believe  that  poor  lands,  even 
though  rent  free,  will  not  ena¬ 
ble  an  occupier  to  pay  the  poor 
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rates  and  the  assessed  taxes ; 
and,  if  Castlereagh  wants  a  bet¬ 
ter  proof  than  this  of  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  country,  let  him 
find  it  where  he  can. 

Under  number  ten,  there  are 
two  questions  which  are  un¬ 
worthy  of  noticfe,  except  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  exquisite  silli¬ 
ness. 

The  eleventh  question  is  of  a 
description  not  to  have  been  put 
even  to  you.  But  still,  plain  as 
the  landlords  may  think  it  ap¬ 
pear,  I  venture  to  give  it  an 
answer,  contrary  to  the  one 
they  anticipate  and  regard  as 
inevitable.  The  question  is  this, 
“  Can  the  landed  proprietors 
“  bear  their  proportion  of  the 
"  burthens  of  the  state,  if  they 
"  get  nothing  for  their  estates  V’ 
I  say  they  can  ;  for,  if  they  get 
nothing  for  their  estates,  they 
then  become  labourers  ;  and  we 
know  well  that  every  labourer 
is  compelled  to  contribute  his 
proportion  of  the  burthens  of  the 
state.  He  is  compelled  to  pay 
taxes  upon  an  infinite  number 
of  articles  that  he  uses,  and  he 
is  also  compelled  to  come  for¬ 
ward  in  person,  to  take  arms 
and  to  fight  for  his  country. 
This  is  contributing  his  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  burthens  of  the  state  ; 
and  when  the  landlords  are 
placed  in  this  situation,  they  will 
doubtless  cheerfully  submit  to 
burthens,  which  they  have  had 
no  scruple  in  imposing  upon 
him. 

The  twelfth  question  is  rather 
of  a  pathetic  description  ;  “  Can 
“  you  bear  to  see  the  condition 
“  ofyourlabourersgettingworse 
“  and  worse  every  day  V 5  This 
is  pointed  at  your  tender  feel¬ 


ings  ;  but  there  is  a  tail  to  this 
question  ;  namely,  “  from  your 
“  inability  to  support  or  employ 
“  them  V’  Oh  !  no  !  I  can  easily 
believe  that  you  cannot  bear 
to  think  of  your  inability  to  sup¬ 
port  or  employ  them ;  but,  when 
I  reflect  on  the  observations 
which  I  have  heard  from  some 
farmers  relating-  to  their  la¬ 
bourers,  1  am  almost  disposed  to 
believe,  that  to  make  such  farm¬ 
ers  feel  as  much  as  they  ought 
for  the  poor,  they  must  them¬ 
selves  be  reduced  to  the  con¬ 
dition  of  paupers. 

The  thirteenth,  and  last,  ques¬ 
tion  compliments  you,  as  the 
most  industrious  and  most  use¬ 
ful  class  of  the  community.  This 
is  vulgar  stuff,  that  has  neither 
sense  nor  decency  in  it.  In  a 
well  ordered  state,  all  classes 
are  equally  useful,  because  they 
are  all  equally  necessary.  To ' 
say  that  a  dull,  slow  ploughman  j 
or  shepherd  is  more  industrious  ] 
than  an  intelligent,  active,  bust¬ 
ling  shopman,  is  ridiculous,  upon 
the  face  of  it.  Yet  the  calling 
of  the  one  is  as  much  an  indus¬ 
trious  calling  as  is  that  of  the 
other.  Slowness  of  motion  is 
not  only  habitual,  but  proper,  in 
the  one  case,  as  nimbleness  is 
in  the  other.  All  classes  are 
equally  industrious,  if  the  com¬ 
parison  be  made  as  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  same  country  ;  and, 
therefore,  to  cry  up  one  class, 
as  the  most  industrious,  is  to 
discover  a  great  degree  of  that 
“  senseless  cry,”  which,  in  this 
very  question,  is  ascribed  to 
the  manufacturers,  who  are  here 
accused  of  a  "  senseless  cry  ” 
while  the  people,  under  the 
name  of  mob,  are  accused  of 
©  2 
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“  in  teaching  nations  how  to 
j  '•  live,”  is  the  wish  of, 

Sir, 

Your  very  obedient  and 
humble  servants. 

The  Female  Reformers  of 
Coventry. 


ANSWER. 

1  receive  with  inexpressible 
pleasure  and  gratitude  this  mark 
of  the  esteem  and  confidence  of 
the  Female  Reformers  of  the 
City  of  Coventry,  whose  disin¬ 
terested  and  spirited  conduct 
during  the  last  election,  1  shall 
never  forget,  and  never  think 
of  unaccompanied  with  feelings 
of  admiration. 

It  is  very  true,  that  the  votes 
of  a  great  part  of  your  husbands, 
sons,  and  brothers  were  with¬ 
held  from  me  by  the  proceedings 
of  a  “  ferocious  and  bloody  ban- 
“  ditti.”  Those  husbands,  sons, 
and  brothers,  were,  like  the  rest 
of  us,  but  men ;  had  they  been 
women,  the  result,  I  am  persuad¬ 
ed,  would  have  been  different. 
Their  conduct,  however,  I 
ascribe  to  their  anxiety,  not  for 
themselves,  but  for  you ;  and, 
therefore,  I  applaud  their  motive, 
whatever  reasons  I  may  have  to 
lament  its  effects. 

In  the  excess  of  that  par- 
/tiality,  which  I  had  the  good 
f  fortune  to  excite  in  your  minds, 
you,  doubtless,  greatly  over¬ 
rate  the  power  that  1,  by  being 
placed  in  the  parliament,  should 
have  had  to  serve  the  country. 
x  But,  my  desire  to  render  such 
service  you  cannot  over-rate; 
and,  of  one  thing  I  am  certain, 
that,  if  my  desire  had  remained 
ungratified,  the  cause  would  not 
have  been  a  want  of  zeal,  in¬ 
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dustry  or  perseverance.  I  might 
have  failed  in  effecting  good ; 
but,  you  may  be  assured,  that  I 
would  not,  like  some  out-of- 
doors  talkers,  have  secured  my¬ 
self  from  failure  by  taking  care 
never  to  make  the  attempt.  I 
would  never  have  shown  my¬ 
self  too  lazjT,  too  feeble,  or  too 
timid  to  impeach  ministers,  If  I 
had  asserted  those  ministers  to 
be  worthy  of  a  halier ;  and 
especially  if  that  assertion  had 
been  founded  on  the  conduct,  as 
described  by  myself,  of  those  f 
ministers  towards  a  virtuous,  a  ? 
g-enerous,and  barbarously  treat¬ 
ed  Queen. 

As  to  those  persons,  whose 
purses  fed,  armed,  and  put  in 
motion  the  ferocious  and  bloody 
banditti  at  Coventry,  they  are, 
be  you  well  satisfied,  now 
tasting  the  reward  of  their  con¬ 
duct  upon  that  occasion  ;  and, 
in  the  present,  they  see  nothing 
but  indubitable  evidence  of  ruin 
in  the  future.  Kon.”  lot  cannot 
be  made  worse  ;  but  theirs  may 
and  will.  They  themselves 
will,  at  last,  cry  out  for  deliver¬ 
ance.  They  will  at  last  cry  out 
for  help;  and,  will  they  not  be 
sufficiently  punished  by  the  re¬ 
flection,  that  they  have  no  right 
to  address  this  call  to  any  but 
Peter  Moore,  and  Edward 
Ellice  ? 

Satisfied,  as  l  long  have  been, 
that  nothing  but  a  Radical  is?e-f 
form  in  the  Commoivs  House  I 
can  restore  us  to  harmony  and  \ 
happiness,  my  exertions  towards 
accomplishing  that  object  wall 
never  cease  but  with  the  ac¬ 
complishment.  In  the  making 
of  these  exertions  I  shall  con- 
!  stantly  be  animated  by  the  hope 
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of  alleviating-  the  sufferings  of 
the  industrious  classes  in  every 
part  of  the  kingdom,  and  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  City  of  Coventry. 

I  am  addressing  mjself  to 
mothers  and  wives.  It  is,  there¬ 
fore,  unnecessary  for  me  to 
attempt  to  describe  the  feelings 
excited  in  my  breast,  and  in  my 
family,  by  the  wish  expressed 
in  the  concluding  part  of  your 
letter ;  or,  to  assure  you,  that 
that  wish  is  returned  with  the 
most  perfect  sincerity.  As,  how¬ 
ever,  domestic  happiness  de¬ 
pends  in  a  great  degree  upon 
ourselves ;  and,  as  long  and 
attentive  observation  has  taught 
me,  that  sobriety  is  the  great 
promoter  of  gentleness  in  pa¬ 
rents,  and  dutifulness  in  chil- 
|  dren,  permit  me  to  hope,  that 
you  will  receive  as  a  mark  of  my 
upfeigned  regard,  an  expression 
of  my  anxious  hope,  that  you 
will,  one  and  all  of  you,  as 
mothers,  wives,  relations,  or 
neighbours,  use  your  utmost  en¬ 
deavours  to  cherish  that  guar¬ 
dian  habit,  without  the  con¬ 
stant  observance  of  which,  the 
choicest  of  God’s  blessings  are 
bestowed  on  us  in  vain. 

1  am, 

Your  faithful  friend, 
And  most  obedient  Servant, 

Wm.  COBBETT. 

London,  3d  January,  1821. 

P.  S. — I  have  some  fear,  that 
the  Queen  will,  after  all,  be 
sacrificed  by  the  intriguers  for 
place.  They  are  working  hard 
to  take  her  from  the  people  and 
make  her  an  instrument  in  the 
hands  of  the  Boroughmongers. 
I  shall,  as  soon  a*  possible,  en¬ 


deavour  to  show  (\er  Mwegty 
what  a  guiph  is  opening  before 
her.  Th6  people  have  done 
their  duly  ;  but,  if  the  Queen  quit 
them  to  rely  pn  a  “  selfish  fac¬ 
tion ,”  the  people  can  do  nothipg 
more. 


“  PLACARD  CONSPIRACY. •' 

(documents  concluded  prom  the 
last  register,  p.  1899,  1700.) 


MR.  PEARSON’S  LETTER. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Morning 
Chronicle. 

Sir, — In  your  Paper  of  thip 
day,  I  perceive  an  Advertise¬ 
ment  from  Mr.  Denis  O’Bryen, 
in  which,  under  the  pretence  of 
being  desirous  of  ascertaining 
the  address  and  character  of  the 
several  witnesses  upon  the  back 
of  the  indictment  against  him, 
he  takes  an  opportunity  of  dis¬ 
charging  his  arrows  at  myself, 
and  various  other  persons,  for 
the  part  which  we  have  felt  it 
our  duty  to  take  in  this  prosecu¬ 
tion.  "Had  Mr.  O’Bryen  con¬ 
fined  himself  to  the  processed 
object  of  his  advertisement,  1 
might  have  considered  it  unne¬ 
cessary  and'  impolitic,-  but,  as  it 
would  not  have  been  either  un¬ 
true  or  unjust  to  the  living  or 
the  dead,  I  should  have  quietly 
left  Mr.  O’Bryen  to  have  reaped 
all  the  advantages  which  he 
could  have  contemplated  by 
such  a  procedure  As,  however, 
that  gentleman  has  thought  fit 
to  introduce  my  name  to  my 
disadvantage.  I  shali  violate  a 
rule  which  !  had  prescribed  to 
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ipy$elf,  of  not  saying-  one  word 
of  him,, or  his  case,  while  under 
‘prosecution. 

Mr.  O’Bryen’s  advertisement 
is  a  repetition  of  one  published 
in  your  paper  some  days  since. 
I  had,  however,  resolved  not  to  ' 
reply  to  it,  making  some  allow-; 
ance  for  the  naturally-agitated 
feelings  of  a  gentleman,  placed  j 
in  Mr.  O’Bryen’s  situation. — 
Since,  however,  it  now  appears 
y,  that  his  cool  reflection  approves 
of  the  conduct  which  I  had  at- 
(  tributed  to  his  passion,  I  shall 
j  not  permit  the  plea  of  momen¬ 
tary  warmth  and  intemperance 
any  longer  to  screen  him  from 
the  consequences  of  his  unjust 
insinuations,  and  wilful  mis¬ 
statements.  Mr.  O’Bryen,  in  his 
advertisement,  says,  “  Until  the 
15th  ult.  (November),  the  du¬ 
ration  of  divers  ailments  disabled 
me  from  attending  to  any  duty 
beside  my  health.  In  the  inter¬ 
val  since  that  period,  my  utmost 
power,  with  a  pen  in  my  hand, 
has  hardly  accomplished  an  ob¬ 
ject,  in  my  estimation,  more  im¬ 
portant,  than  the  punishment  of 
ail  my  non-parliamentary  per¬ 
secutors  ;  unavoidably,  there¬ 
fore,  I  lost  the  last  Term,” 
Thereby  implying,  that  he  had 
not  had,  since  the  10th  of  Octo¬ 
ber  last,  a  day,  or  an  hour  to  in¬ 
struct  his  solicitor  as  to  the  hos¬ 
tile  proceedings  which  he  pre¬ 
tends  he  meditated :  the  "  object” 
to  which  Mr.  O’Bryen  adverts  as 
having  employed  his  “  utmost 
power  with  a  pen  in  his  hand,” 
was,  probably,  that  of  writing  a 
certain  “  narrative  ’ — what  a 
pity,  that  men  who  write  much 
upon  the  same  subject  have  not 
better  memories  l  Does  Mr. 


Denis  O’Bryen  recollect  in  any 
“  narrative ”  this  passage? 
“  When  I  first  heard  of  the 
charge  on  which  Mr.  Bennet 
has  so  much  improved,  I  lite¬ 
rally  published  myself- — until 
sickness  struck  me  down.  I  got 

DAILY  ON  HORSEBACK - 1  rode 

to  Bow-street — I  went  to  pub¬ 
lic  AMUSEMENTS - 1  Stood  at 

my  windows  contrary  to  cus¬ 
tom.”  What  a  pity.  Sir,  that 
among  this  gentleman’s  eques¬ 
trian  excursions  he  could  never 
find  his  way  to  the  office  of  his 
solicitor.  What  a  pity  that  he 
did  not  exchange  an  attendance 
at  one  of  these  places  of  “  public 
amusement,”  for  an  attendance 
upon  the  Three  Learned  Coun¬ 
sel  whom,  in  his  advertisement, 
he  says  he  has  retained  ;  and  it 
really  appears  to  me,  Sir,  that 
it  would  be  much  more  consis¬ 
tent  with  the  ardour  of  Mr. 
O’Bryen’s  character,  as  well  as 
with  the  delicacy  of  his  situation, 
if,  instead  of  “  publishing”  him¬ 
self,  and  “  standing  at  his  win¬ 
dow  contrary  to  custom,”  he 
had  occupied  himself  in  making 
preparations  for  those  proceed¬ 
ings  which  he  now  pretends  to 
have  had  in  contemplation. 
Really,  Sir,  1  can  hardly  conti¬ 
nue  serious  while  I  read  Mr. 
O’Bryen’s  vapouring  about  his 
prosecuting  for  a  conspiracy.  I 
should  like  to  see  an  indictment 
setting  forth  a  catalogue  of  the 
grievances  of  which  he  com¬ 
plains  ;  only  let  it  be  in  rhyme, 
and  seasoned  with  a  little  of 
Mr.  O’Bryen’s  wit  and  pleasan¬ 
try,  it  might  stand  a  successful 
competition  with  the  humour¬ 
ous-consultations  of  the  renown¬ 
ed  Hudibras  with  the  sage  ex- 
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pounder  of  the  law  in  his  day. 
Mr.  O’Bryen’s  threat  is,  how¬ 
ever,  not  more  ridiculous  than 
is  the  insinuation  contained  in 
the  next  sentence  of  his  adver¬ 
tisement  —  contemptible  and 
base :  he  says,  “  My  vigilant 
adversaries,  aware  that  a  pro¬ 
secution  for  conspiracy  was 
among  my  legal  contemplations , 
anticipated  my  taste,  and  brisk¬ 
ly  furnished  me  with  one  at 
their  hands  as  if  the  indict¬ 
ment  found  against  him  by  the 
Grand  Inquest  had  not  contain¬ 
ed  charges  of  the  greatest  mag¬ 
nitude  and  importance,  but  had 
been  adopted  as  a  “  set  off”  for 
any  proceeding  which  he  might 
have  meditated.  Whereas  Mr. 
O’Bryen  well  knew,  that,  so 
far  from  having  “  anticipated 
his  taste”  from  any  knowledge 
of  his  “  legal  contemplations,” 
in  my  letter  to  you  on  the  13th 
of  Oct.  last,  in  reply  to  a  scurril¬ 
ous  attack  from  Mr.  O’Bryen,  I 
informed  that  gentleman,  that  1 
intended  to  prefer  a  Bill  against 
him  for  a  conspiracy ;  and  that, 
too,  upon  the  precise  evidence  on 
which  this  indictment  was  found. 
Mr.  O'Bryen  thinks  fit  to  allude 
to  my  civility  towards  him  on 
the  nrghl  of  his  apprehension ; 
and  1  can  assure  him,  that  mv 
civility  was  not  intended  to  pur¬ 
chase  his  praise,  neither  did  I 
(I  confess)  expect  that  it  would 
have  called  forth  his  sarcasms. 
But  I  do  not  attach  that  import¬ 
ance  to  either  the  one  or  the 
other,  to  suppose  that  it  would 
aid  me  in  “  the  division  of  the 
“  booty,”  which  Mr.  O'Bryen, 
in  return  for  my  kindness,  pays 
me  the  compliment  to  suppose  I 
look  fop  Irani  a  Reform  in  Par¬ 
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liament.  It.  perhaps,  may  riot 
be  irrelevant  to  inform  this  gen¬ 
tleman,  that,  as  a  conseqneiice  of 
that  which  he  now  sneers  at 
under  the  name  of  Reform,  1  ex¬ 
pect  the  pockets  of  the  honest 
and  industrious  classes  of  the 
community  will  cease  to  be 
taxed,  to  reward  apostacy  and 
treachery  with  either  sinecure 
places  or  unmerited  riches.  If 
this  can  be  called  ”  a  division  of 
"  the  booty,”  1  confess  that  1 
am  anxious  to  partake  of  its  ad¬ 
vantages  in  common  with  the 
rest  of  my  suffering  country¬ 
men. 

As  an  attached  friend  of  Mr. 
Fox  and  his  principles,  yon  have 
doubtless  seen  with  disgust,  the 
persevering  endeavours  of  Mr. 
O’Bryen  to  connect  his  name 
continually,  in  this  transaction, 
with  that  of  this  distinguished 
statesman.  That  Mr.  O’Bryen 
enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Mr, 
Fox,  is  certainly  true  ;  and  that 
he  also  had  the  confidence  of 
several  of  Mr.  Fox’s  friends,  is 
equally  so  ;  and  had  that  indi¬ 
vidual  lived,  he  might,  perhaps, 
like  his  friends,  have  found 
good  cause  to  lament  the  cala¬ 
mity. 

If  Mr.  O’Bryen,  in  spite  of 
his  late  intimacies  and  associa¬ 
tions,  still  feels  any  friendship 
for  the  man,  or  respect  for  his 
memory,  I  would  pray  of  this 
gentleman,  in  mercy  to  the  re¬ 
putation  of  his  friend,  not  use¬ 
lessly  to  drag  his  name  before 
the  public,  until  Mr.  O’Bryen 
shall  have  established  his  inno¬ 
cence  of  the  charges,  brought 
against  him.  It  is  now  14 years 
since  Mr.  Fox  was  consigned  to 
the  silent  tomb.  Peace  be  to 
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make  him  guilty;  and  Mr.  O’B. 
ought  to  look  forward  (if  he  is 
conscious  of  his  innocence)  to  I 
the  day  of  trial  as  the  time  when 
he  will  prove  to  the  world  his 
integrity  and  honour. 

Mr.O’Bryen  shall  meet  from  me 
with  nothing  but  fair  and  candid 
treatment.  Since  I  determined 
to  bring  his  case  before  a  jury,  I 
have  never  either  written  or  said 
one  word  tending  to  produce  an 
impression  unfavourable  to  that 
gentleman’s  case,  except  by  my 
letter  of  the  12th  of  October, 
which  I  was  compelled  to  write 
by  his  intemperate  and  abusive 
letter  of  the  1  Ith,  and  had  he 
not  adopted  the  same  course  in 
his  advertisement,  to  which  this 
is  a  reply,  the  case  should,  as  far 
as  regards  myself,  have  rested 
until  the  day  of  trial. 

It  is  no  part  of  my  duty  to 
make  the  law  an  instrument  of 
oppression  to  those,  who,  inno¬ 
cent  or  guilty,  have  the  real  mis¬ 
fortune  of  being-  subjected  to  its 
visitations.  I  have  not  only  ab¬ 
stained  from  prejudicing  the 
public  mind  against  Mr.O’Bryen, 
but  I  actually  did  not  present 
the  Bill  against  that  Gentleman 
before  the  same  Grand  Jury  as 
had  found  the  indictment  against 
Mr.  Franklin, for  High  Treason, 
lest  a  portion  of  the  obloquy 
which  belonged  to  the  latter,  i 
from  the  evidence  adduced  on 
the  first  day,  might  have  uncon¬ 
sciously  operated  upon  the 
minds  of  the  Jury  to  the  preju¬ 
dice  of  the  former.  This  was 
the  reason  why  the  latter  Bill 
w'as  not  preferred  till  “  the  last ; 
day  but  one  in  the  Term, and 
yet  this  circumstance,  which 
was  intended  by  me  as  an  act 


of  justice  and  liberality  to  Mr. 
O’Bryen,  has  been  made  the 
ground  of  censorious  reflection 
in  his  advertisement.  I  should  f 
not  have  believed  the  circum- j 
stance,  had  not  natural  history 
taught  me,  that  there  is  a  spe-  y 
cies  of  living  creatures  which/ 
can  extract  venom  from  the  most^ 
wholesome  food  ;  and  the  ani¬ 
mal  man  can  convert  the  gene¬ 
rosity  of  his  opponent’s  disposi¬ 
tion  into  poison,  wherein  to  dip 
the  arrows  of  his  malignity. 

1  pray  a  truce  from  Mr.  De¬ 
nis  O'Bryen  in  this  unpleasant 
warfare.  It  must  be  injurious 
to  him  ;  it  is  painful  to  me.  But 
I  will  not,  because  he  is  under 
an  indictment ,  ever  suffer  him 
to  take  advantage  of  that  cir¬ 
cumstance  to  attack  me,  or  to\- 
delude  the  public.  I  desire  not 
to  prejudice  that  gentleman  up¬ 
on  his  trial,  and  have  therefore 
carefully  avoided,  in  this  letter, 
touching  upon  any  topics  con¬ 
nected  with  his  case.  But  even 
this  caution  cannot  protect  him 
from  the  injurious  effects  of  a 
paper  war. 

I  am  sure  that  no  man  who 
reads  Mr.  O’Bryen’s  advertise¬ 
ment,  can  rise  up  from  the  task  j 
with  the  same  feeling  in  his  fa-  / 
your  with  which  he  may  hqve / 
sat  down.  1 

If  1  might  advise  Mr.  O'Bryen 
for  his  good  ,  it  would  be  to  write  . 
no  more  until  his  trial  shall  have  \ 
taken  place  :  his  case  shall  ne¬ 
ver  be  prejudiced  by  any  obser¬ 
vations  of  mine,  either  in  pub¬ 
lic  or  private.  If,  however,  be 
;  should  be  seized  with  the  “  ca- 
coethc?  scribendi,”  let  me  in¬ 
treat  of  him  to  submit,  his  pro¬ 
ductions,  before  publication ,  to  \ 
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the  examination  of  the  able 
counsel  whom  he  has  retained, 
Or  to  the  respectable  solicitor 
whom  he  has  employed  ;  and,  if 
I  mistake  not,  they  will  say  un¬ 
to  him,  “  Denis!  Denis  !  put  up 
thy  pen,  for  those  who  draw 
the  pen  shall  perish  by  the  pen." 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 
your  obedient  servant, 

Chas.  Pearson. 

Dec.  10,  1820. 

MR.  o’BRYEN’s  ANSWER. 

21,  Craven-street,  Dec.  22,  1820. 

Unable  to  cope  with  the 
“  Queen’s  Plate  Committee”  in 
wielding-  the  liberty  of  the  press, 
abridg-ement  with  me  is  not  a 
matter  of  choice.  My  notice  of 
the  advertisement  signed  by 
Mr.  Pearson  in  Tuesday’s  Chro¬ 
nicle  must  therefore  be  brief. 

,  First,  then,  I  declare  that,  so  far 
from  intending  any  “  sarcasm” 
upon  Mr.  Pearson’s  “  civility”  to 
me  upon  the  ‘27th  of  the  last 
month  (November),  I  was,  am, 
and  ever  shall  he,  truly  grateful 
for  Mr.  Pearson’s  waiving  his 
alleged  right  to  48  hours  notice 
of  bail.  Had  Mr.  P.  pushed  that 
right  to  extremity,  an  opera¬ 
tion  completed  in  two  hours 
might  have  occupied  two  days  ; 
and,  by  obliging  me  to  sleep 
out  of  my  own  bed,  have  en¬ 
dangered  my  existence.  If  up¬ 
on  this  point  my  thanks  are  not 
unequivocal,  1  assure  Mr.  Pear¬ 
son  that  the  defect  is  not  in  my 
feeling. 

2dly.  Respecting  the  taunt  of 
e*  my  continually  connecting  my 
name  with  that  of  a  great  one, 
now  no  more,”  I  own  I  was  not 
conscious  that  such  had  been  my 
habit.  However,  I  shall,  upon 


this  topic,  kiss  the  rod  of  my 
antagonists,  and  admit  that  they 
as  well  as  their  mouth-piece  Mr. 
Pearson,  who  (being  only  eleven 
years  old  at  the  death  alluded 
to)  possibly  never  beheld  the 
individual  whose  memory  he 
so  piously  protects  from  my 
sacrilege.  I  admit — at  least,  I 
shall  not  dispute,  their  prior 
solicitude  in  whatever  regards 
the  deceased.  That  item  is, 
therefore,  by  this  my  concession, 
withdrawn  from  further  contro¬ 
versy.  In  the  same  way,  I 
would  fain  dispose  of  the  charge 
of  “  my  constant  appeal  to  the 
Whigs.”  Until  so  instructed  by 
Mr.  Pearson  and  Co.  I  was 
wholly  unaware  of  being  ob¬ 
noxious  to  reprehension  on  that 
score.  But,  there  again  I  kiss 
the  rod,  and  will  strive  to  sin  no 
longer. 

3dly.  As  to  “  the  Duke  of 
Bedford’s  sharing  my  resent¬ 
ment”  for  subscribing  to  prose¬ 
cute  me,  1  expressed  not  resent¬ 
ment  ;  1  expressed  surprise ,-  and 
presumed  some  error  in  the  ad¬ 
vertisement.  The  repetition  of 
the  advertisement,  still  continu¬ 
ing  his  Grace’s  name,  as  an  at- 
tracter  of  money,  an  exciter  of 
clamour,  and  a  disturber  of  the 
current  of  justice,  against  me 
( against  me — in  legal  ac¬ 
cusation,  denounced  to  be 
“  important  to  the  honour 
of  the  nation,  the  rights  of 
the  people,  and  the  tranquil¬ 
lity  of  the  Slate” ),  this  use  of  the 
Noble  Duke’s  name  is,  undoubt¬ 
edly,  prinia  facie  evidence 
against  my  hypothesis.  That 
same  undelinable  thing  called 
“  the  people”  is  a  tribunal  which 
I  neither  offend  nor  appeal  to. 
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As  &  private  man,  my  proper 
public  is  the  circle  of  my  ac¬ 
quaintances,  none  of  which  will 
distrust  me,  when  I  assure  them, 
that  I  have  been,  for  the  last 
Jive  days ,  in  possession  of  a  let¬ 
ter  from  the  Duke  of  Bedford 
(spontaneously  written  to  me 
on  reading-  my  last  publication), 
disclaiming-  that  which  seems 
to  me  to  be  the  clear  purpose  of 
the  subscription  advertisement. 
His  Grace’s  letter  was,  I  believe, 
not  meant  to  be  private;  and 
its  perusal  is  accessible  to  any 
unprejudiced  inquirer. 

Lastly,  and  referably  to  the 
real  cause  of  this  my  notice  of 
Mr.  Pearson’s  letter  of  Tuesday, 
which,  though  well  written  and 
I  nicely  cooked  to  the  popular 
palate,  had  passed  unheeded  by 
J  me,  but  for  his  quotations  from 
an  entirely  private  “  Narra- 
“  tive”  of  mine,  dated  on  the 
23d  of  the  last  month.  The  in¬ 
terval  since  Tuesday  has  by  me 
been  employed  in  tracing  the 
traitor  who  betrayed  my  wholly 
innocent  secret  into  the  hands  of 
the  most  avowed,  inveterate,  and 
^  not  least  able,  of  my  enemies  ; 
when  honour  would  have  inter¬ 
dicted  the  communication  of 
the  “  Narrative”  even  to  a 
friend,  without  my  own  au¬ 
thority.  The  result  of  my 
three  days’  investigation  is,  the 
certainty  that  this  flagitious  per¬ 
fidy  rests  with  some  of  the  fol- 
*  lowing  five  quarters,  viz.  two 
Opposition  Peers  (who,  without 
\  questioning  them  I  no  more 
suspect  than  myself),  two  Op¬ 
position  Commoners  (of  whom, 
for  want  of  equal  knowledge,  1 
cannot  vouch  as  I  do  for  the  two 
Peers),  an  old  friend  of  mine,  a 


member  of  the  London  Corpora¬ 
tion  ;  and  the  printer  of  the 
“Narrative.”  The  printer  au¬ 
thorises  me  to  state,  the  readi¬ 
ness  of  himself  and  of  all  his 
workmen  to  make  affidavit— 
that  not  one  copy  has  slipped 
from  the  printing-office.  Time, 

1  hope,  will  reveal  my  betrayer. 

Of  all  the  evil  symptoms  Of  our 
troubled  era,  the  most  ominous 
is  this — that  politics  are  capable  v 
of  annihilating  all  the  fidelities,  s 
charities  and  moralities  of  the 
human  heart. 

Denis  O’Bryen. 

P.S.  I  repeat  my  hope  of  true 
information  from  honest  men 
regarding  the  corps  of  swearers, 
whose  names  (already  publish¬ 
ed)  are  here  omitted,  to  save 
expence.  The  intelligence  of 
“  An  enemy  to  mock  patriots” 
will  lead  to  good.  “  Unami” 
has  my  sincere  gratitude. 


MR.  COBBETT’S  PUBLICA¬ 
TIONS. 

The  37th  Volume  is  now 
completed.  The  present  Num¬ 
ber  (which  is  the  first  of  VoL 
38. )  contains  a  quarter  of  a  sheet, 
with  the  Index  and  Title  to  Vo¬ 
lume  37.  This  Volume,  and 
also  Vol.  36,  may  be  had  com¬ 
plete,  in  boards,  at  10s.  a 
volume,  Numbers,  to  complete 
broken  sets  may  also  be  had, 
of  either  of  these  volumes.  It 
is  recommended  to  gentlemen, 
who  wish  to  complete  their  sets 
to  apply  for  odd  numbers  with¬ 
out  delay  ;  for,  the  means  of 
supplying  them  will  soon  waste 
away.  ■.  .. 
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STAMPED  REGISTER. 

Many  persons  in  the  country 
have  expressed  a  desire  to  see 
a  return  to  the  stamp,  in  order 
to  remove  the  great  difficulties 
which  they  experience  in  getting 
the  Register.  They  complain, 
that,  in  all  cases,  out  of  great 
towns,  they  get  it  irregularly , 
and,  in  cases,  where  they  are 
situated  in  small  towns  or  vil¬ 
lages,  where  there  is  no  retailer 
of  the  Register,  they  cannot  get 
it  at  any  expence  or  in  employ¬ 
ing  any  trouble.  They  com- 
\  plain,  that,  in  Ireland  it  is  next 
\to  impossible  to  get  the  Register 
/ unstamped ,  until  it  be  some 
*  weeks  old. — This  is  all  very 
true,  and  it  is  true,  that  the 
stamp  would  remove  all  these 
impediments,  and  send  the  Re¬ 
gister  home  to  people’s  doors 
by  the  mail  and  the  post-man. 
But,  it  is  also  true,  that  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  difference,  to  many 
persons,  between  sixpence  and  a 
shilling  and  a  halfpenny ,  which 
latter  was  the  price  of  the 
stamped  Register,  and  under 
which  price  it  could  not  well 
be  sold;  It  is,  however,  possi¬ 
ble,  that  it  may  be  practicable 
to  publish  it  in  both  forms  at 
one  and  the  same  time.  But 
the  thing  requires  preparation. 
— At  present  it  is  intended  to 
begin  this  mode  of  proceeding 
with  the  first  Number  in  Fe¬ 
bruary.  The  experiment  is,  at 
any  rate,  worth  trying.— Those 
gentlemen,  in  Ireland,  or  in 
places  where  it  is  difficult  to 
\get  the  unstamped  Register,  will 
’please  to  bear  in  mind,  that 
orders  for  it  must  reach  their 
newsmen  in  London  before  the 


first  of  February.  The  news¬ 
men  are  the  persons  to  apply  to 
in  this  case,  as  in  the  case  Of 
the  newspapers,  the  channel 
and  the  mode  of  doing  the  bu¬ 


siness  being  the  same. 


“  Cobbett’s  Year’s  Residence 
in  America”  consists  of  three 
parts,  each  4s.  in  boards  ;  the 
three  parts  in  one  vol.  10s.  with 
a  Map  of  the  United  States. 
This  work  contains,  the  writer" 
is  convinced,  the  best  account 
of  the  people,  the  country,  and 
the  government,  of  America, 
and  also  of  prices  of  land  and 
labour,  that  ever  was  published. ! 
It  was  written  on  the  spot,  pub¬ 
lished  there  as  well  as  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  had  in  view  the  object 
of  conveying  true  and  useful 
information.  The  agricultural 
parts  of  it  are  useful  to  English 
Farmers,  many  of  whom  have 
greatly  profited  from  the  infor¬ 
mation  they  convey  ;  but,  the 
writer  presses  upon  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  cattle-feeders  the  matter 
of  his  work,  which  relates  to  the 
preservation  of  Cattle-food,  and 
which  has  taught  thousands  in 
America  to  overcome  their 
former  scarcity  of  April  and 
May,  the  pinching  of  which 
season  may  well  be  called  the 
farmer’s  tormentor.  Any  one 
who  has  this  work,  ought,  at 
this  particular  time  to  look  at 
paragraphs  106,  239,  240,  241, 
242,  243,  and  244.  I  made 
further  experiments  afterwards ; 
and  the  Reader  may  be  assured, 
that,  if  he  cover  turnips,  of  any 
kind,  so  as  to  keep  them  cool , 
and  from  all  LIGHT,  they  will 
never  be  injured  by  frost.  On 
the  subject  of  oxen,  as-  working 
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cattle,  this  work  has  ^soine  in¬ 
formation  singularly  useful  in 
England. 

^  Cobbett’s  English  Grammar, 
a  new  edition,  price  2s.  6d. 

PEEP  AT  THE  PEERS. 

y  A  New  Edition  of  this  work, 
in  the  same  form  as  Cobbett’s 
Register  is  now  published,  and 
it  may,  therefore,  be  bound  up 
with  that  work,  and  by  that 
means  be  rendered  convenient 
to  refer  to.  The  Authors 
have  now  spared  no  pains  to 
make  their  work  complete. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  Prospectus  of  a  Work, 
called  “  the  Radical  Maga¬ 
zine”  having  been  circulated 
'.with  the  Register,  and  the  ad¬ 
vertisement  purporting,  that  this 
new  work  is  to  be  published  at 
>the  same  place  where  the  Re¬ 
gister  is  published,  many  per¬ 
sons  have  supposed,  that  this 

fnew  work  was  by  the  author  of 
-the  Register.  It  is  right,  there¬ 
fore,  that  such  persons  should 
be  informed.,  that  he  has  nothing 
Sat  all  to  do  with  this  new  V/ork, 
•of  which,  indeed,  he  has  no 
knowledge  Whatever.  The 


Prospectus  was  circulated  with 
the  Register  merely  as  other 
notilications  are  with  the  Re¬ 
gister  and  with  other  similar 
works.  But,  somehow  or  other, 
the  erroneous  conclusion  has 
been  drawn  by  many  persons,  y 
and,  therefore,  it  is  necessary  to 
correct  the  error.  No  manT 
ought  to  enjoy  the  reputation  f 
belonging  to  others  ;  and,  of  all  ' 
men  living,  the  Author  of  the 
Register  hopes  that  he  would 
be  amongst  the  last  to  acquire, 
even  by  his  sileuce,  such  un¬ 
merited  enjoyment. 

N.  B.  Next  Register  will 
contain  a  Sermon  to  the  Me-  / 
thodists. 


REFORM  DINNER. 

It  has  been  settled,  upon  the 
request  of  several  Gentlemen 
in  the  Country,  who  wish  to  be 
present,  and  to  whom  it  will  be 
inconvenient  to  come  to  town 
till  after  the  re-assembling-  of  Par¬ 
liament,  to  postpone  this  Meet¬ 
ing  until  about  tw  o  weeks  after 
Parliament  has  met.  It  has, 
besides,  been  thought  advisable 
to  be,  before  we  meet,  in  pos¬ 
session  of  some  knowledge  of 
CERTAIN  PARLIAMENTA¬ 
RY  MEASURES,  which,  it  is 
supposed,  are  in  contemplutioM. 
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Errors  in  the  last  Register. — In 
page  13,  the  word  price  is  made  use 
of,  instead  of  the  word  piece,  three 
times  :  at  the  bottom  of  page  Id,  the 
words  “  reading  these  petitions,” 
are  made  use  of  instead  of  the 
words,  sending  these  petitions. 


A  SERMON, 

TO 

THE  GOOD  METHODISTS: 

On  their  conduct  with  regard,  to 
their  Priests  ;  and  also  on 
their  conduct  with  regard  to 
their  King  and  Country. 

London,  January  10,  1821. 

Brethren, 

N'  We  are  not  all  Methodists  ; 
but,  in  this  country,  we  ought 
all  to  be  Christians ;  because, 
that  which  the  judges  declare 
from  the  bench  to  be  law,  is 
-  law ;  and  because  the  judges 
do  declare  from  the  bench,  that 
f  Christianity  is  “  part  and  par- 
“  cel  of  the  law  of  this  land,” 
It  is  our  duty  to  obey  the  law  of 
the  land  ;  to  act  according  to  it : 
to  adhere  to  it,  and  to  uphold  it 
and  defend  it  against  all  at¬ 


tempts  even  tending  to  its  vio-  s 
lation.  Therefore,  it  is  not  only 
our  duty  to  be  Christians,  but  it 
is  our  duty  to  hold  in  abhor-  Z 
rence  Turks  and  Jews;  for  ^ 
these  openly  declare  the  founder 
of  our  religion  to  have  been  an 
impostor,  and  the  followers  of 
it  to  be  deluded  or  reprobatej" 
wretches. 

Nevertheless,  there  arises, 
amongst  ourselves,  a  point  or 
two  somewhat  difficult  to  set 
tie.  For,  though  we  all  call  '~r 
ourselves  Christians,  there  is  a  / 
great  diversity  in  our  several  I 
creeds,  or  beliefs.  There  is  an\  V 
immeasurable  distance  between 
the  Roman  Catholic  and  thej 
Quaker;  and  a  distance  almost 
as  great,  between  the  Quaker 
and  the  Unitarian.  If,  there¬ 

fore,  we  were  to  take  the  ex¬ 
tremes  ;  namely,  the  Roman ^ 
Catholic  and  the  Unitarian,  we 
should  find  it  very  difficult  to  as¬ 
sign  reasons  for  believing,  that 
both  of  them  are  Christians.  It 
is  not  amiss  to  observe,  that  that 
law  of  the  land,  of  which 

Christianity  is  part  and  parcel, 

was  founded  at  a  time  when 

D 
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there  was  no  relig’ion  acknow- 
/  ledged  in  this  country,  except 
A  that  of  the  Homan  Catholic,  and, 
it vis  pretty  certain,  that,  if  an 
Unitarian  had  arisen  in  those 
)  days,  he  would  not  have  been 
recognized  as  a  Christian ;  and 
that,  if  he  had  dared  to  proclaim 
his  doctrines,  he  would  have 
been  severely  punished  as  a  vio¬ 
lator  of  the  law.  A  question 
might,  therefore,  be  raised,  as  to 
\  when  and  how  the  law  has  been 
/  so  altered  as  to  make  that  be 
/  Christianity  now,  which  was  not 
Christianity  in  former  times. 

This  question  I  leave,  how¬ 
ever,  to  engage  the  minds  of 
persons  learned  in  the  law  ;  and 
have  merely  pointed  it  out  in 
order  to  induce  you  to  cast  your 
eyes  back  a  little,  that  you  may 
have  in  your  minds  a  recollec¬ 
tion  of  the  basis  on  which  the 
law  now  stands  with  regard  to 
religious  belief. 

Further,  in  the  way  of  pre¬ 
face,  let  me  obserye  to  you,  that 
Christianity,  that  is  to  say,  a  be¬ 
lief  in  the  -Christian  doctrines, 
was  introduced  into  England  by 
Roman  Catholics ;  that,  in  time, 
the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood 
became  possessed  (no  matter 
how)  of  tythes,  houses,  lands, 
manors,  and  other  possessions ; 
that,  in  the  reign  of  King  Henry 
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the  Eighth,  a  great  part  of  these\ 
were  taken  from  the  priesthood  ; 
that,  at  a  subsequent  period,  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion  was  it¬ 
self  overturned,  and  the  Pro¬ 
testant  Church  of  England  re¬ 
ligion  established  in  it’s  stead  ; 
and  that,  all  the  tythes,  houses, 
lands,  and  other  possessions, 
which  had  not  been  taken  from 
the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood, 
were  now  bestowed  upon  the 
Church  of  England  priesthood. 
These  latter,  then,  became  the  \ 
teachers  of  the  Christian  reli¬ 
gion  in  England  and  Ireland, 
and  partly  in  Scotland.  These 
became  the  settled  legal  teach¬ 
ers  of  religion  ;  and  such  they 
remain  unto  this  day. 

But,  there  have  been  great 
numbers  of  persons  who  did  not 
think  that  these  legal  teachers^ 
taught  the  true  religion ;  or, 
at  least,  who  disapproved  of  i 
some  part,  of  the  mode,  or  ^ 
the  substance,  of  their  teaching. 
These  persons  dissented  from" 
the  doctrines  or  the  manner  of' 
teaching*  of  the  legal  teachers; 
and,  therefore,  they  were  called 
Dissenters.  These  Dissenters 

again  dissented  from  one  an¬ 
other;  'and  hence  has  arisen  a 
multitude  of  different  sects,  or 
sorts  of  Christians,  •  amounting 
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in  the  whole,  1  believe,  to  be¬ 
tween  forty  and  fifty. 

^  Amongst  all  these  sorts,  or 
sects,  you,  the  Methodists,  are 
become  by  far  the  most  nume¬ 
rous.  Let  me  stop  here,  how¬ 
ever,  to  caution  you  against  be¬ 
lieving  that  numbers  in  the  pro¬ 
selytes  is  to  be  regarded  as  a 
proof  of  those  proselytes  being 
in  the  right ;  because,  you  should 
recollect,  that  the  Roman  Ca¬ 
tholics  in  the  world  are  much 
more  numerous  than  the  Pro¬ 
testants,  and  that  the  Jews, 
'"Turks,  and  other  infidels,  are  in¬ 
finitely  more  numerous  than  Ca¬ 
tholics  and  Protestants  put  to¬ 
gether.  However,  you  form  a 
very  numerous  sect  both  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  in  North  America.  You 
are  become  of  considerable  im¬ 
portance  as  a  religious  body ; 
and  you  cannot  be  here,  you 
cannot  live  in  the  country,  with¬ 
out  being  of  great  political  im¬ 
portance.  It  is  in  this  light,  and 
this  light  only,  that  you  can  pos¬ 
sibly  be  an  object  of  contemp¬ 
lation  with  me ;  because  I  should 
deem  it  presumptuous  in  the  ex¬ 
treme  for  me  to  meddle  either 
with  your  doctrines  or  your  dis¬ 
cipline.  It  is  said  (with  what 
truth  I  know  not)  that  you  count 
upon  a  million  of  persons,  in  this 
kingdom,  as  belonging  to  your 


body.  If  a  third  part  of  those 
persons  be  grown  up  men  and 
women,  you  must  necessarily  be 
a  body  worthy  of  the  attention 
of  every  one  who  occupies  his 
mind  upon  matters  connected 
with  the  happiness  and  pros- / 
perity  of  the  country.  Every 
such  person  must  wish  you  to 
act  in  such  a  way  as  may  be 
conducive  to  the  liberties  of  the 
country  and  to  all  the  other 
things  which  tend  to  make  it 
great  and  happy. 

As  to  the  general  character 
which  you  bear,  it  is  differently 
described  by  different  persons, 
according  to  their  several  pre¬ 
judices  and  the  numerous  acci¬ 
dental  circumstances  which  may 
have  had  an  influence  upon  their 
minds.  For  my  own  part,  firm-\ 
ly  resolved  never  to  change  my  j 
religion,  to  stick  to  it  just  as  if 
received  it  from  my  father,  and  \ 
as  he  received  it  from  my  grand*- 
father  ;  firmly  resolved  to  take 
the  law  of  the  land  for  my 
guide,  or,  at  least,  for  my  com¬ 
panion,  1  have  always  viewed 
every  other  sort  of  Christians 
with  the  most  perfect  impar- \v> 
tiality.  I  make  no  distinction 
between  an  Unitarian  and  a  Ro-  V 
man  Catholic.  I  have  had  very 
intimate  friends  indeed  of  both 

persuasions ;  and  I  most  sq- 
d  2 
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lemnly  declare  that  I  think  one 
of  those  sorts  of  Christians  pre¬ 
cisely  as  good  as  the  other.  I 
never  could  perceive  that  there 
( was  any  difference  in  the  moral 
A  conduct  of  the  parties.  They 
were  the  same  sort  of  men,  in 
all  respects  except  that  of 
their  belief;  and  about  that 
( belief  I  never  was  impudent 
\  enough  to  pretend  to  offer  an 
l  opinion.  If  I  have  ever  had 
any  decided  preference  of  one 
sect  before  another,  it  has  been 
\  the  preference  which  1  give  the 
\  Methodists  for  one  quality,  and 
that  which  I  give  the  Quakers 
for  several  qualities.  The 
|  Quakers  are  industrious,  cleanly, 
I  really  charitable,  exemplary  in 
!  point  of  sobriety.  In  short, 
they  are  better  than  other  men 
in  many  respects;  but,  then, 
,  they  have  the  fault  of  really 
1  ridiculous  singularity,  and  they 
5  lock  themselves  up  in  selfish 
\  security  while  their  country  is  in 
danger.  While  I  know  of  no 
particular  fault  that  the  Metho¬ 
dists  have,  they  have  two  great 
merits;  first,  they  practise  so- 
I  briefly ;  and,  seeond,  they  are 
indefatigable  in  their  endea¬ 
vours  to  ineulcate  the  necessity 
/  of  sobriety  in  others.  Their 
zeal  in  this  respect  is  beyond  all 
*  praise.  They  have  reclaimed 
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whole  districts  in  America  from 
drunkenness,  and  from  all  the 
vices  attendant  upon  drunken¬ 
ness.  In  the  interior  of  Pen- 
sylvannia,  the  wonders  that  they 
have  performed  in  this  way  are  j 
related  with  enthusiastic  grati- f 
tude  even  by  the  Quakers  them¬ 
selves.  An  instance  of  their 
influence  in  this  respect  was 
stated  to  me  by  the  owner  of  a 
large  distillery  establishment  on  ' 
the  banks  of  the  Susquean- 
nah.  He  had  been  almost  un¬ 
able  to  carry  on  his  affairs,  ’till ^ 
he  got  some  Methodists  about 
him.  The  number  soon  in¬ 
creased  ;  he  built  a  chapel.  He 
had,  when  I  saw  him,  not  had  a 
drunken  man  upon  his  premises 
for  years,  and  the  whole  district, 
from  being  a  scene  of  drunken¬ 
ness  and  profligacy,  had  become 
remarkable  for  the  absence  of 
drunkenness  and  crime  of  every 
description.  Similar  effects  have 
been  produced  by  similar  causes 
along  the  southern  coast  of 
Long  Island,  inhabited  chiefly 
by  fishermen,  who  are  now, 
generally  speaking,  decent  and 
well  behaved  people;  and  who 
were,  before  the  Methodists 
came  amongst  them,  so  drunken' 
and  so  profligate  in  disposition, 
as  to  be  deemed  little  better 
than  the  savages. 
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I  make  no  doubt  that  effects 
somewhat  similar  must  have 
been  produced,  in  the  same 
^  way,  in  several  parts  of  this 
kingdom;  and,  as  I  look  upon 
V4l  runkenness  as  the  root  of  much 
more  than  half  the  mischief, 
misery  and  crimes  with  which 
/  society  is  afflicted,  1  can  never 
^/speak  of  the  Methodfsts,  as  a 
body,  otherwise  than  with  re¬ 
spect  ;  and,  indeed,  it  must  argue 
great  perverseness,  to  call  it  by 
no  harsher  name,  to  view  the 
ardour,  the  zeal,  the  industry  of 
\  the  Methodists  to  reclaim  dis- 
/  solute  persons,  with  feelings 
/  short  of  admiration  and  grati¬ 
tude. 

Thus  feeling,  as  I  sincerely 
do,  with  regard  to  your  sect,  I 
cannot,  nevertheless,  refrain 
from  frankly  stating  to  you 
my  opinions  with  regard  to  two 
points  ;  namely  your  conduct 
with  regard  to  your  priesthood  ; 
and  your  conduct  with  regard 
to  your  King-  and  country. 
These  are  matters  not  at  all 
connected  with  doctrines  of  re¬ 
ligion.  There  is  nothing  my 
stical  about  them.  They  are 
\  things  that  plain  men  may  clear- 
'  ly  understand ;  and  they  are 
things,  having  an  immediate 
connection  with  those  causes 
which  affect  the  interests  of  the 


nation.  I  shall  offer  you  my  ^ 
©pinions  very  freely ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  wishing  to  give  no 
offence  to  those  who  differ  in'v 
opinion  from  me. 

As  to  your  duty  towards  \ 
your  priesthood,  1  have  never  ; 
been  able  to  discover,  not  only 
any  obligation  upon  you  to  pay 
any  money  at  all  to  a  priest,  / 
but  any  reason,  even  the  small-  / 
est,  for  so  doing.  I  am  sure  i 
that  you  find  no  precept  for  it 
from  the  lips  of  Jesus  Christ  or 
those  of  his  apostles.  On  the 
contrary,  you  find  quite  sufficient 
to  convince  you  that  a  Christian 
priest  is  to  perform  his  ministry 
without  pay  and  without  rewardy 
of  any  description. 

You  will  say  that  the  Minis¬ 
ters  of  the  Church  of  England 
receive  reward,  and  pretty  large 
reward,  too.  But,  pray  bear  in 
mind,  that  those  gentlemen  rest 
their  claims  upon  law,  upon  V  ■" 
ancient  usage,  ratified  and  con¬ 
firmed  by  Acts  of  Parliament. 
Stupid  as  the  Dissenters  look  \ 
upon  us  Churchmen  to  be,  we 
are  not  so  stupid  as,  at  first 
sight,  we  may  appear  to  them.  * 
We  render  largely  to  the  priest-  I 
hood,  but  we  render  nothing  I 
voluntarily.  What  we  pay  to  the  u 
priest,  we  should  have  to  pay 
to  a  landlord  if  we  did  not  pay 
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it  to  a  priest.  The  book  of  the 
law  is  open  before  us.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  that  law  we  act,  and  no¬ 
body  can  accuse  us  of  being 
over  eager  to  do  even  that. 
\We  obey  the  law,  we  render 
according  to  law  ;  but  we  give 

-  not  a  farthing.  And,  the  good 
of  it  is,  that  all  you  Dissenters 
render  to  these  same  priests  of 

^  ours  just  in  the  same  measure 
that  we  do ;  and  voluntarily 
,  maintain  priests  of  your  own 
*  into  the  bargain  !  I  appeal  to 
your  judgment,  then,  which  of 
j-  the  two  act  the  most  stupid  part, 
we  Churchmen  or  the  Dissenters. 
Whatever  other  charge  may  be 
brought  against  us,  we  are  not, 
on  this  account,  chargeable  with 

—  stupidity. 

Your  answer  to  this  is,  that 
you  are  aware,  that  you  render 
to  the  Church,  though  you  are 
Dissenters  ;  but  that,  not  ap  • 
proving  of  the  teaching  of  the 
Church;  not  believing  that  that 
teaching  will  bring  you  to  sal¬ 
vation,  you  quit  the  Church  5 
you  forego  all  the  possible  bene¬ 
fits  to  be  derived  from  a  con¬ 
nexion  with  her  ;  you  become 
dissenters  from  her,  and  you 
have  your  own  priesthood.  Thus 
far,  1  have  nothing  to  say.  You 
follow  the  dictates  of  your  con¬ 
science.  You  satisfy  your  own 


minds  that,  to  dissent  is  your 
duty ;  and,  like  honest  men, 
you  perform  that  duty.  Thus 
far,  I  have  nothing  to  object 
to ;  but,  the  moment  you  pay 
a  farthing  to  a  Priest,  that  mo-  / 
ment  my  objections  begin.  I  do 
not  care  under  what  pretence 
the  money  be  paid ;  I  set  at  | 
defiance  all  evasions  ;  all  tricks,! 
all  contrivances  ;  and  I  broadly  | 
assert,  that,  for  a  Dissenter  to 
pay  a  Priest,  is  always  a  foolish, 
and,  in  many  cases,  a  wicked 
act. 

If  either  of  you  were  asked 
for  the  reason  of  your  dissent¬ 
ing  from  the  Church,  you  would 
be  at  no  loss  to  answer.  You 
would  say,  in  few  words,  that 
the  teaching  of  the  Church  did 
not  lead  to  salvation.  Now,  be¬ 
fore  you  could,  with  any  de¬ 
gree  of  justice  ;  with  any  de¬ 
gree  of  modesty,  or  of  common 
decency,  give  such  an  answer, 
you  must  have  well  and  pa¬ 
tiently  examined  and  consider- 
ed  the  nature  and  tendency  of 
the  teaching  of  the  Church. 
You  must  be  a  competent  judge 
of  the  matter.  You  must,  in 
your  own  mind,  have  decided  / 
points  of  faith,  withYegard  to! 
which  points,  thousands  upon  ■ 
thousands  of  learned  men  have 
lived  and  died  in  disputation. V 
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Taking-  the  Holy  Scriptures  for 
your  guide  ;  taking  them  as  the 
standard  bv  which  to  try  the 
opinions  and  teachings  of  mortal 
men,  you  must  have  become 
experienced  in  the  inquiry  and 
examination ;  and  you  must,  at 
last,  have  looked  upon  yourself 
as  competent  to  decide  between 
whole  universities  of  disagree¬ 
ing  Doctors.  Having  arrived 
at  this  point  of  knowledge  and 
of  judgment,  how  is  it  possible 
that  you  can  stand  in  need  of  a 
Priest  ?  I  repeat  my  question  ; 
how  is  it  possible  that,  compe¬ 
tent  to  measure  all  doctrines  by 
the  standard  of  she  Scriptures, 
you  yourself  can  stand  in  need 


/ 


/ 

> 


of  the  teaching  of  any  other 
mortal  man  ? 

Why,  therefore,  hire  a  Priest, 
any  more  than  hire  a  man  to 
teach  you  the  use  of  your  eyes, 
your  ears,  or  your  teeth  ?  You 
will  bear  in  mind,  that  to  dis¬ 
sent  from  the  Church,  even 
without  assigning  any  reason  at 
all,  is,  in  fact,  to  pass  a  strong 
censure  upon  the  doctrines  of 
the  Church ;  and  this  is,  in  fact, 
to  treat  contemptuously  the 
whole  body  of  those  who  ad¬ 
here  to  the  Church.  If  I  with¬ 
draw  myself  from  one  body  of 
politicians,  for  instance,  and 
join  myself  on  to  another,  I  do, 


according  to  the  degree  of  my 
own  importance  in  society,  cast 
a  slur  upon  the  body  which  1 
quit.  Now,  this  is  no  slight 
matter,  even  in  this  worldly 
concern  ;  and  such  a  step  ought  1 
not  to  be  taken  by  me  without  * 
my  being  able  to  give  good 
reasons  for  it.  I  must  be  able 
to  show  that  my  former  asso¬ 
ciates  were  in  error,  or  en¬ 
gaged  in  some  wrong  pursuit. 
This  is  requisite  to  justify  me  in 
the  eyes  of  the  woild.  How 
much  more  weighty  are  the 
considerations  connected  with  a 
dissent  from  the  Church  !  How 
clear  and  how  strong  ought  the 
reasons  to  be !  You  quit  the 
Church,  because  her  teaching 
does  not,  in  your  opinion,  lead 
to  salvation.  Mark  well;  there 
is  no  medium  between  salva¬ 
tion  and  damnation.  If  the 
teaching  leads  not  to  salvation, 
it  must  lead  to  damnation  ! 
Therefore,  when  you  quit  the 
Church  to  become  a  Dissenter, 
though  you  give  no  reason  at 
all  in  words,  you  do  actually 
declare,  in  deed,  that  those 
who  remain  in  adherence  to 
the  Church,  are,  in  your  opi¬ 
nion,  in  the  road  to  everlasting  I 
perdition.  I 

This  is  a  necessary  conclu¬ 
sion  :  and  1  am  not  blaming  you 
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for  it.  It  is  your  conscientious 
„  conviction.  But,  suffer  me  to 
say  that  such  conclusion  is  ex¬ 
tremely  hasty,  not  less  arrogant 
and  cruelly  uncharitable  in  any 

(person  who  himself  stands  in 
need  of  the  teaching  of  any  hu¬ 
manbeing.  A  man  who  comes 
to  a  conclusion  like  this,  with 
regard  to  his  brethren  left  be¬ 
hind  him  in  the  Church  ;  a  man 
who  comes  to  a  decision  like 
this  ;  who  thus  makes  himself  a 
judge  in  so  important  a  matter, 
and  who,  the  very  next  day, 
acknowledges  his  feebleness,  his 
incompetence  to  be  a  judge  at 
all,  by  the  hiring  of  a  Priest  to 
teach  himself,  does,  in  my  opi¬ 
nion,  act  a  part  to  which  it 
would  be  difficult  to  affix  suitable 
-  terms  of  reprobation. 

It  is  not  your  separation  from 
the  Church  that  I  find  fault 
with.  Your  separation  may  be 
perfectly  conscientious  ;  totally 
free  from  all  petulance,  captious- 
fness  and  arrogance.  You  may¬ 
be  convinced  that  the  teaching 
ot  the  Church  is  not  according 
to  the  word  of  God,  and  there¬ 
upon,  you  act  uprightly  in  sepa¬ 
rating  from  her.  But,  if  you 
immediately  afterwards  go  and 
pay  a  Priest  to  teach  yourself, 
you,  by  that  act,  acknowledge 
your  own  incompetence  to  de¬ 


cide  between  the  Church  and 
the  word  of  God  ;  and,  then,/ 
your  separation  from  the  Churchy, 
is  not  justifiable,  and  the  cen¬ 
sure  you  have  passed  upon  her, 
and  the  slur  you  have  cast  upon  j 
your  neighbours,  are  unjust ;  - 
and  you  need  not  be  told  that 
every  species  of  injustice  is  cri-7 
minal.  / 

Were  society  begun  anew  ; 
were  there  no  form  of  religion 
at  all  existing  in  it ;  were  there 
nothing  but  a  gleam  of  religi-^ 
ous  light  making  its  appearance ; 
were  there  no  settled  system  of 
religion.  In  short,  were  there 
no  religious  establishment  in  \ 
existence.  Then,  indeed,  a  man 
might  reasonably  hire  a  priest 
to  instruct  him.  He  might  think 
himself  incompetent  to  interpret 
the  word  of  God.  But,  when 
there  is  already  a  religious  esta¬ 
blishment and  when  a  man 
dissents  from  that  establishment, 
he  ought  to  be  in  a  situation  to 
require  no  interpreter  or  in¬ 
structor  ;  and  if,  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  communion ;  for  the 


purposes  of  keeping  alive  in  his 
mind  the  religious  feelings 
which  he  is  desirous  to  cherish  ; 
if,  for  these  purposes,  he  chuses 
to  meet  his  brethren  in  assembly, 
and  if  they  chuse  to  listen  to  the 
discourses  of  the  more  eloquent 
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amongst  them,  what  can  be  so 
monstrous  as  to  suppose  it  to 
be  the  duty  of  this  man  to  pay 
money  to  the  persons  who  speak 
upon  such  occasions  ?  Nay,  if 
such  man  submit  to  regular  pay¬ 
ments  of  this  description ;  and 
especially  if  he  bestow,  in  this 
way,  any  portion  of  his  sub¬ 
stance,  which  is  necessary  to  the 
support  of  his  wife,  his  children, 
his  kindred,  or  his  poor  neigh¬ 
bours,  he  does,  in  my  opinion, 
commit  a  .great  offence  against 
God. 

But,  in  your  case,  the  evil  of 
such  contributions  is  not.  con¬ 
fined  to  injury  done  to  indivi¬ 
duals.  It  extends  itself  to  the 
producing  of  national  injuries. 
By  this  system  of  payment.,  you 
have  created  a  body  of  men? 
whollv  unknown  to  the  laws 

**  f 

possessing  great  power,  and 
employing  that  power  as  we 
shall  by  and  by  see,  to  no  very 
good  political  purposes.  Doubt¬ 
less  the  great  bodv  of  the  Metho- 
dists  have  never  been  aware, 
that,  by  their  contributions,  they 
were  doing  mischief  to  them¬ 
selves  and  to  the  country;  but 
that_  this  is  reall)  the  case  is  as 
clear  as  daylight.  Their  Priests 
have  found  out,  that  they  have 
an  interest  separate  from  that  of 
their  congregations ;  and  this 


/ 
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interest  they  have  taken  special 
care  to  watch  over  and  to  pro¬ 
mote. 

In  all  ages,  and  all  countriesX 

and  under  every  description  of  1 

religion.  Priests  have  been  dis-  /  _ 

tinguished,  above  all  other  men, 

for  cunningness  and  for  indefa-  l 

tigable  attention  to  their  world-  L 

I 

ly  interests ;  and,  perhaps, 
amongst  all  the  sets  of  Priests  / 
that  ever  existed  in  this  world,  l 
none  have  surpassed  in  cunning, l  *1 
that  set  which  is  the  subject  of  V 
these  observations  I  speak  not 
of  individuals.  1  know  that 
there  are  many  most  excellent  | 
men  amongst  the  Methodist 
preachers.  1  know-,  as  1  have 
before  related,  how  much  good 
such  men  have  done.  Perhaps 
it  would  be  difficult  to  find,1 
amongst  any  class  of  mankind, 
in  proportion  to  the  numerous¬ 
ness  of  the  class,  so  great  a 
number  of  persons  so  purely  dis¬ 
interested  and  devoted  to  the 
good  of  others.  But,  numerous 
as  these  individuals  undoubtedly 
are,  they  can  bear  but  a  small 
proportion  towards  that  body  of 
priesthood,  who  command  and 
controui  the  whole  of  the  Me¬ 
thodist  population  ;  and  which 
body '  1  reg-ard  as  one  of  the 
chief  supporters  of  a  system  of 
political  sway  which  has  re- 
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duced.this  country  to  its  present 
state  of  ruin  and  misery. 

Like  all  other  bodies  of  priest¬ 
hood,  yours  began  on  a  very 
f  lowly  scale.  For  many  years, 
'  they  were  little  better,  in  ap¬ 
pearance,  than  beggars.  Their 
\  places  of  preaching  were  under 
J  trees,  in  hovels,  barns  and  other 
buildings  very  little  better  than 
..barns.  For  a  long  while,  they 
not  only  possessed  no  political 
influence;  but  they  were  scarcely 
\  protected  from  mud  and  rotten 
1  eggs  flying  from  the  hands  of  the 
J  bigotted  or  the  ignorant.  By 
degrees,  they  crept  upwards. 
From  crawling  they  took  to 
r  climbing ;  Till,  at  last,  embol¬ 
dened  by  success,  they  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  first  operation  for 
the  securing  of  power,  namely, 
/  the  raising  of  money !  They 
quitted  the  tree,  the  hovel  and 
the  barn  ;  and  saw  themselves 
elevated  in  elegant  pulpits  and 
/ stately  temples.  It  never  seems 
to  have  occurred  to  any  one  to 
ask  tbem  whence  they  got  their 
I  authority  for  the  imposing  of 
taxes  upon  their  hearers.  The 
Bible  is  always  open  before 
them.  In  it  they  look,  from  it 
they  quote,  on  it  they  com¬ 
ment.  It  is  their  authority,  as 
they  say,  for  all  they  assert  and 
all  they  do.  Attempt  to  pin 


them  down  to  the  laws  ofMosES, 
and  they  tell  you  that  those  laws 
are  no  more,  and  that  now,  the 
precepts  of  Christ  and  his  Apos¬ 
tles  are  to  be  their  guide  ;  while 
they  at  the  same  time  aver,  that 
they  quit  the  Church  because 
her  ministers  do  not  act  upon  ^ 
those  precepts.  It  is  strange 
that  no  one  ever  asked  them  to 
turn  to  the  chapter  or  the  verse  / 
where  the  raising  of  money  upon/ 
the  disciples  is  ordered  by  Christs 
or  his  Apostles.  It  is  wonderful 
that  nobody  ever  thinks  of  put¬ 
ting  this  question  to  them  ;  and 
still  more  wonderful  that  no  one 
ever  enquires  of  them  by  what  j 
authority  it  is  they  turn  mem¬ 
bers  out  of  their  communion  for 
failure  in  the  payment  of  con- 1 
tributions.  Can  they  find  any 
authority  for  this  in  the  words 
of  Jesus  Christ  or  his  apostles  'l 
Did  the  Apostles  act  in  this 
way  ?  Did  they  tax  the  poor,  in 
order  to  maintain  themselves, 
and  to  deck  themselves  out  in 
fine  clothes,  while  the  payers  of 
the  taxes  were  half  starved  and^ 
clad  in  rags?  Is  this  a  specimen 
of  the  kindness,  the  benevo¬ 
lence,  the  charitableness  and  the 
humility  preached  by  Christ  and 
his  Apostles  ?  Did  the  Apostles 
dress  themselves  up  in  sable 
uniform,  put  robes  over  their 
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shoulders  and  bands  round  their 
necks  ?  Did  they  deck  them¬ 
selves  out  so  as  to  be  taken  for 
the  regularPriests  of  the  country 
in  which  they  preached  ?  Oh  ! 
no  !  the  Apostles  of  Jesus  Christ 
did  none  of  these  things.  They 
^were  fishermen,  handicraftsmen, 
or  labourers :  they  went  about 
doing-  g'ood  without  hire  :  their 
zeal  and  disinterestedness  were 
their  guides,  and  their  humility 
N'  was  their  passport.  They  did 
not  estimate  men  by  the  number 
I  of  pennies  that  they  had  to  be¬ 
stow  ;  nor  did  they  live  an  easy 

)life  while  the  disciples  were  toil¬ 
ing-  like  slaves. 

It  is  not  upon  casual  pecuniary 

/donations  that  your  priesthood 
depend.  They  have  their  regu¬ 
lar,  their  established  fiscal  sys¬ 
tem.  They  levy  contributions 
with  as  much  scrupulousness  as 
the  tax-gatherer  of  the  King ; 
and,  a  tiling  which  you  ought 
always  to  bear  in  mind,  they 
v  suffer  none  of  you  even  to  in- 
*  |  quire  how  the  money  is  dis¬ 
posed  of!  This  is  a  thing  wholly 
.  \  unknown,  except  amongst  you. 
\  You  are  ruled  infinitely  more 
J  severely  than  any  other  descrip¬ 
tion  of  human  beings.  Even 
despots  promulgate  an  account 
Jt  of  the  manner  in  which  they 
dispose  of  their  revenues,  but 


the  CONCLAVE  (or  Confer¬ 
ence)  who  govern  you,  not  only) 
promulgate  no  account  ;  but 
they  punish  any  one,  who  dares 
to  inquire  into  the  disposal  of 
the  revenues.  Conference  is  a 
pretty  name  given  to  this  as¬ 
sembly.  CONCLAVE  was  the 
proper  word  ;  for.  Conclave  I 
means,  a  close  assembly ;  that  ■ 
is  to  say,  an  assembly  which  is 
closed  against  every  body  but\ 
the  members  of  it,  and  which 
does  many  things,  no  know 
ledge  of  which  is  ever  com 
municated  to  the  world.  A 
Conclave  carries  on  its  discus¬ 
sions  in  secret.  This  is  pre¬ 
cisely  the  character  of  your  Con¬ 
ference..  Conclave,  therefore, 
was  the  word ;  but,  as  the  meet¬ 
ing,  or  assembly,  of  the  Car¬ 
dinals  at  Rome  is  called  a  Con¬ 
clave,  your  Priests  were  too 
cunning  to  give  that  name  to  an 
assembly  consisting  of  them¬ 
selves  ;  or,  rather,  of  the  Chiefs 
of  your  priesthood.  The  nick¬ 
name,  however,  must  not  avail 
them.  Conclave  it  is,  and  Con¬ 
clave  we  will  call  it. 

This  is  the  species  of  govern¬ 
ment,  under  which  you  volun¬ 
tarily  consent  to  live  and  be 
taxed ;  and  yet  your  Priests 
would  persuade  you,  that  we 
Church  people  are  a  set  of  slu- 
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Jpid  creatures  ;  because  we  go  to 
hear,  without  paying  him  at  all, 
a  man  to  whom  the  laws  have 
given  a  certain  portion  of  house 
or  land.  You,  who  take  the 
gospel  for  your  standard,  pay 
taxes  to  men,  who,  by  that  same 
|  gospel,  are  expressly  enjoined 
\  to  preach  without  pay,  while 
they  receive  the  pay,  and  ac¬ 
tually  excommunicate  you  if  you 
do  not  render  the  pay,  which 
the  gospel  forbids  them  to  re¬ 
ceive. 

Nor  is  the  amount  of  this  tax¬ 
ation  a  thing  of  trifling  import¬ 
ance.  Supposing  your  whole 
society  to  consist  of  a  million  of 
persons  above  the  age  of  ten 
years,  or  thereabouts.  The 
weekly  pennies  amount  to  212, 
632  pounds  a-year.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  is  not  one  half  of  the 
\  amount  of  the  collection,  as  you 
/  very  well  know.  The  collec¬ 
tions  for  educating  the  sons  of 

your  Priests,  and  the  collections 

*  auor 

for  v  arious  other  purposes,  make 
the  whole  of  the  taxes  levied 
upon  you  amount  to  not  so  little 
as  ten  shillings  a-year  each, 
which,  in  the  total,  makei  five 
hundred  thousand  pounds ;  so 
that  here  is  sufficient  to  pay  ten 
thousand  preachers  at  fifty 
pounds  sterling  a- year  each, 
besides  all  that  they  receive  in 


the  way  of  food,  lodging,  and 
other  items,  that  go  towards 
maintaining  them  in  ease  and 


plenty. 

Now,  let  me  ask  whether  it 
is  consistent  with  reason,  or 
whether  it  be  not  something 
very  much  like  blind  infatuation 
and  enthusiasm,  in  you  to  bestow 
your  money  in  this  way  ?  If  you 
have  the  money  to  spare,  would 
it  not,  and  especially  in  these 
days  of  starvation,  be  better  to 
bestow  it  on  a  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  poor  families,  at  five  pounds, 
a-piece,  than  to  bestow  it  on 
these  ten  thousand  Priests,  who 
cannot,  at  any  rate,  possibly  be 
better  guides  than  God  himself,  ^ 


whose  word  every  man  of  you 
has  in  your  hands  ?  But,  why 
not  keep  the  ten  shillings  a-year, 
each  of  you  ?  It  is  pretty  nearly  | 
one  week’s  w  ages  out  ofthe  fifty-  I 
two.  Howr  many  useful  things  *" 
for  wife  and  children  wTould  ten 
shillings  buy  ?  especially  if  add¬ 
ed  to  probably  several  more 
shillings  expended  in  shoe  lea-  A 
ther,  in  running  after  a  Priest' 
who  really  can  teach  you  no¬ 
thing  unless  he  be  possessed  of 
more  knowledge  than  that  G<vo 
who  has  given  you  his  unerring  ^ 
word  for  your  guide!  To  ex¬ 
pend  your  money  in  this  w-ay 
under  any  circumstances,  w'ould 
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be  foolish  ;  but  so  to  expend  it, 
while  your  wife, 'your  children, 
or  your  poor  neighbours  are  in 
^  want,  is  criminal,  and  much 
more  criminal  than  are  many  of 
those  acts  for  the  commission  of 
which  those  Priests  are  at  all 
times  ready  to  condemn  their 
fellow-creatures  to  everlasting 
flames. 

Let  us,  I  beg  you,  have  no 
shuffling'  here.  Let  us  speak 
out  plainly,  and  not  palter  with 
onr  consciences.  Here  am  I 

f 

wilh  the  Bible  in  my  hand. 

7 God  has  told  me  that  that  shall 
be  my  guide.  He  has  told  me 
that  my  path  is  so  plain,  having 
that  book  in  my  possession, 
that  a  way-faring  man,  though 
“  a  fool,  shall  not  err  in  it.” 
There  lie  the  ten  shillings  upon 
the  table.  There  sits  my  wife 

)in  rags.  Here  are  my  children 
crying  for  bread.  I  see  that 
Saint  Paul  says,  that  he  who 

Jnegleets  his  kindred  is  worse, 
than  a  heathen.  And,  shall  1 
be  such  an  unfeeling,  such  an 
impious  wretch,  as  to  take  those 
ten  shillings  and  carry  them  to 
a  priest ;  while  I  have  still  that 
Bible  in  my  hand,  which  God 
has  told  me  shall  be  my  guide  to 
eternal  life  ?  Put  this  question 
to  yourselves,  my  friends,  one 
by  one.  Ask  yourselves  whether 


such  an  act  can  be  pleasing  to 
God,  who  has,  from  one  end  of 
the  Scripture  to  another,  taught 
us  and  commanded  us  to  be  kind 
and  benevolent  even  to  dumb 
animals.  Ask  yourselves  whether 
an  act  like  this  can  be  conducive 
to  your  salvation  in  the  world  to 
come.  God  gave  you  his  word 
that  you  might  need  no  hireling  \ 
Priests ;  you  say  you  understand, 
his  word,  because  you  have  un¬ 
dertaken  to  assert  that  the  Mi¬ 
nisters  of  the  Church  do  not| 
preach  that  word;  and  yet, 
with  that  word  in  your  hand, 
you  give  away  the  means  of 
feeding  your  wife  and  children 
in  order  to  obtain  an  interpreter 
of  that  word ! 

It  is  truly  painful  to  contemp¬ 
late  the  number  of  fathers  and 
of  mothers  who  act  this  foolish, 
this  unjust,  this  wicked  part ; 
who  thus  throw  from  them  a 
part  of  the  means  which  God 
has  bestowed  upon  them,  and 
throw  them  away,  too,  because 
they  prefer  the  word  of  man  to  i 
the  word  of  God  himself.  If  1 
the  Parliament  were  to  pass  a 
law  authorizing  the  tax-gatherer 
to  come  and  take  away  from 
each  of  you  ten  shillings  every 
year,  and  to  tell  you  that  it  was 
to  pay  a  man  to  interpret  the 
word  of  God  to  you,  would  you 
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not  complain  most  bitterly ? 
Would  you  not  say,  that  you 
wanted  no  better  interpreter 
f  than  God  himself?  To  be  sure 
you  would.  Why  not  tell  the 
CONCLAVE  the  same  ?  Why 
^  not  tell  them  that  you  want  no 


interpreter  ;  that  you  want  no 
~  hireling-  Priest ;  that  you  are 
ready  to  listen  to  any  one 
treading  in  the  steps  of  the 
Apostles ;  but  that  you  want 
/  no  one  to  be  paid  by  you,  and 
\  to  be  dressed  out  in  line  clothes, 
}  fed  on  high  food,  while  your 
wife  and  children  are]  shiver- 
I  ing  over  a  handful  of  lire,  are 
\  covered  with  rags  and  gnawing 
at  a  crust. 

It  is  the  payment  to  which  I 
object;  it  is  the  proceedings  of 
-  the  CONCLAVE  that  I  dislike. 
To  the  preaching,  the  praying, 
the  various  sorts  of  meetings, 
and  the  effect  of  all  these,  I 
have  no  objection.  It  is  the 
•  paying  of  the  Priests  that  I  ob¬ 
ject  to.  The  Quakers  have 
acted  the  only  consistent  part  in 
this  respect.  They  said,  “  we 

f“  dissent  from  tbe  Church.  We 
“  are  competent  judges  of  the 
“  matter.  We  want  no  instruct- 
“  or  but  God.  If  any  amongst 
us  feel  themselves  moved  to 


l 


speak,  let  them  speak.  If  any 
be  particijlarly  eminent,  in 


“  piety  and  understanding,  we 
“  will  give  them  a  seat  a  little 
“higher  than  the  rest  in  our 
“assemblies.  We  care  not  whe- 
“  ther  they  be  men  or  women. 

“  Every  one  may  speak  that 
“is  moved  to  speak;  but  to 
“  no  one  will  we  give  any  pay.”  £ 
This  was  wise,  decent,  and, 
above  all  things,  consistent. 
They  saw  the  inconsistency" 
indecency  and  folly  of  taking- 
upon  themselves  to  decide  be¬ 
tween  the  word  of  God  and 
the  teachers  of  the  Church, 
and  then  laying  out  their  money 
to  hire  other  teachers  for  thern-N^ 
selves.  The  Quakers,  there¬ 
fore,  are  the  dupes  of  nobody. 
Every  man,  having  the  Bible  in 
his  hands,  says,  “  What  do  I 
“want  more?  What  man  can 
“  tell  me  more  than  God  him-\^ 


“  self  has  told  me ;  and,  as  to 
“  my  children,  who  so  fit  to 
“  teach  them  as  myself?  To  f 
“  whom  does  that  duty  belong, 

“  that  first  of  duties,  if  it  do  not 
“  belong  to  me?" 

As  to  us  Church  people, 
there  are  persons  appointed  to 
teach  us.  The  law  gives  them 
tythes  and  lands  and  houses, 
which  we  do  not  bestow,  and 


which  we  cannot  take  awayT^ 
Ours  is  a  very  different  case. 


We  go  to  hear  our  Ministers 
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with  perfect  consistency,  be¬ 
cause  we  have  not  done  any  act 
which  necessarily  implies  that  we 
think  we  understand  the  word  of 
Gon  as  well  as  the  Parson.  Our 
going  to  hear  him ;  our  sub¬ 
mitting-  to  his  superior  judg¬ 
ment,  is  perfectly  consistent: 
but  you  who  have  taken  upon 
you  to  decide  ;  who  have  sitten 
in  judgment  upon  the  preach¬ 
ings  of  the  Church  ;  who  have 
dissented  from  her ;  have  no 
apology  at  all  for  applying 
to  any  human  being-  for  reli¬ 
gious  instruction.  What  apo¬ 
logy,  then,  can.  you  have  for 
squandering  upon  a  Priest,  that 
which  ought  to  go  to  the  feed¬ 
ing-  of  your  hungry  children? 

We  have  all  of  us  heard  from 
our  infancy  about  the  tricks  of 
Monks  and  Friars.  Those 
tricks  were  very  numerous,  and 
many  of  them  very  farcical. 

,  They  shewed,  in  a  phial,  some 
blood,  which  they  pretended 
was  a  part  of  the  real  blood  of 
Christ.  They  exhibited  the  pa¬ 
rings  of  St.  Anthony’s  nails. 
They  had  a  bit  of  the  skin  of 
St.  Laurence.  They  had  the 
wondei’- working  breeches  of 
St.  Pacomo,  which  they  em¬ 
ployed  as  a  charm  for  barren 
women.  Holy  water  and  sanc¬ 
tified  crosses  they  alweys  had 


on  sale  for  the  purpose  of  keep¬ 
ing  out  witches,  laying  the 
Devil,  curing  the  itch,  turning 
aside  thunder-bolts,  curing  weak 
eyes,  preserving  gluttons  from 
apoplexy,  and  for  various  other 
important  uses.  This  was  all 

* 

very  impudent  and  at  the  same 
time  hypocritical.  It  was  gross 
imposture;  it  exhibited  a  set 
of  crafty  men,  living  an  easy 
life,  through  the  means  of  the 
credulity  of  the  mass  of  the 
people.  The  Monks  and  Friars 
were  a  set  of  impostors ;  but, 
we  can  hardly  venture  to  call 
our  forefathers  fools ;  for,  if"? 
those  forefathers  could  rise 
from  their  graves,  they  might 
justly  retort  upon  us;  and  with 
this  advantage :  they  might  say 
“  our  impostors  succeeded,  be 
“  cause  we  had  not  the  Bible  to 
“  read:  yours  succeed,  though \/ 
“  you  have  the  Bible  in  your 
"  hands and  these  words 
they  might  address  to  every 
Dissenter,  who  has  the  folly 
and  the  wickedness  to  pay  a 
Priest. 

The  Monks  and  Friars,  with 
all  their  tricks,  had  but  one 
single  object  in  view;  namely 
that  of  living  well  upon  ike  ^ 
labour  of  others.  This  was 
with  them,  the  law  and  the 
gospel.  There  might  be  some 
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amongst  them  who  were  not  so 
lazy  and -so  unfeeling  as  the 
main'  body  :  and  indeed  they 
Y  might  possibly  all  be  very  good 
|  so  at  of  men  in  their  natures; 
J,  bdt  no  man  likes  labour.  La- 
bour  is  pain ;  and  no  man  likes 
t  'pain;  and  he  will  avoid  it  if  he 
can.  There  may  be  induce- 
\  ments  strong  enough  to  make 
J  him  encounter  labour;  the  love 
/  of  riches,  the  dread  of  poverty, 
and  various  other  inducements  ; 

Jbut  no  man  likes  labour  for 
labour’s  sake.  Every  one  tries 

5  to  shift  the  burthen  of  labour 
from  his  own  back  to  that  of 
another.  I  do  not  therefore 
/  blame  your  Priests  for  making 
you  maintain  them  at  their 
ease,  any  more  than  I  blame  the 
Monks  and  Friars  of  former 
times ;  but  I  blame  you  a 
great  deal  more  than  I  blame 
our  credulous  forefathers  who 
had  not  that  light  which  you 


i 
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have,  and  who,  therefore,  are 
more  '  excusable.  The  Monks 
and  Friars  took  care  that  the 
Bible  should  be  read  hy  nobody 
but  themselves.  They  thought 
that  if  the  people  could  once  get 
a  sight  of  the  Bible,  they  would 
no  longer  give  them  money,  but 
it  appears  that  they  might  have, 
been  in  error  in  this  respect, -for 
we  now  see  that  vour  five  or  ten 


thousand  Priests  contrive  to  get 
plenty  of  money  from  you, 
though  every  man  of  you  is  in 
possession  of  the  Bible,  and 
though  there  is  no  law  to  com* 
pel  you  to  give  them  one  single 
penny.  For  my  part  I  can  see 
no  difference  between  the  ob¬ 
taining  of  money  by  exhibiting1 
the  parings  of  St.  Anthony’s 
nails  or  a  snip  from  the  petti¬ 
coat  of  the  Virgin  Mary  ;  I  can 
see  no  difference  between  tricks 
of  this  sort  and  the  means  that 
are  made  use  of  to  obtain  money 
from  you.  Call  the  things  by 
what  name  you  will,  they  are 
still  the  same  in  their  nature. 
A  Friar  sells  absolution  and  de¬ 
liverance  from  purgatory.  He 
takes  money,  in  short,  from  what 
the  payer  regards  as  the  means 
of  salvation  from  Hell.  Now, 
if  another  man  pretends  that  his 
ministry  is  necessary  to  produce 
the  same  effect ;  and  if  he  de¬ 
mands  and  receives  money  for^ 
the  services  rendered  in  this 
way ;  and  if  this  demand  be 
founded  on  no  law,  where  is  the 
difference  between  this  man  and 
a  Friar?  Your  Priests  pretend 

to  intimate  communication  with 
.  .  .  / 
invisible  power;  they  pretend 

that  under  certain  circumstances 
they  can  answer  for  your  salva¬ 
tion.  They  pretend  to  be  able 
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to  say,  in  certain  cases,,  that  your 
j  salvation  is  certain.  They  eate- 
,  chise  you  as  to  the  state  of  your 
I  souls.  They  make  you  render 
y?n  account  of  your  very  thoughts. 
What  difference  is  there,  then, 
between  a  Friar  and  one  of  your 
Priests  ?  Why,  there  is  this  dif¬ 
ference,  that  the  Friar  wears  a 
mean  and  ugly  dress  that  disfi- 
r  gures  his  person,  while  your 
Priests  are  amongst  the  neatest 
and  primmest  and  most  pompous 
prigs  in  the  kingdom.  Ven¬ 
ture,  therefore,  not  to  laugh  at 
the  Roman  Catholics,  because 
f  they  pay  for  masses  and  absolu¬ 
tions  ;  and  because  they7  main¬ 
tain  by  their  labour  a  set  of  men 

f 

who  labour  not  at  all. 

There  is  one  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  Monks  and  Friars  and 
your  Priests,  and  this  difference 
19  clearly  in  favour  of  the  for¬ 
mer;  namely,  that  the  Monks 
and  Friars  had  no  wives  ;  where- 
1  as  vourgcntlemen indulge  them- 
'  selves  in  that  greatest  of  all 
^earthly  enjoyments.  The  Monks 
and  Friars  needed  but  little  to 
maintain  them.  To  hoard  or 
■  becomo  rich  was  useless  to 
them;  for  they  could  have  no 
-  family  to  provide  for  ;  and  the 
law  prevented  them  from  pos¬ 
sessing  any  real  property  at  all, 
and  also  prevented  them  from 


making  a  will.  So  that,  ail  that 
they  could  possibly  want  was 
something  to  fill  their  own  bel-z'J 
lies;  and  the  overplus  of  their 
collections  they  would  necessa^ 
ri!y  give  away,  and  they  duly* 
give  it  to  the  poor.  Strike  the 
balance  fairly,  then,  between  / 
the  Monks  and  Friars  and  your 
Priests ;  and  you  will  find  that 
our  forefathers,  whom  we  have 
the  impudence  to  call  gulls  and\ 
dupes,  were  not  half  so  much  ^ 
worthy  of  those  names,  as  are 
those  Dissenters  who  give  their 
money  to  a  Priest.  It  is  said 
very  frequently,  that  every  ge¬ 
neration  grows  wiser  and  wiser 
but,  if  I  compare  your  conduct, 
with  regard  to  your  Priests,  with 
the  conduct  of  our  forefathers 
with  regard  to  the  Monks  and 
Friars,  I  see  but  too  good  rea¬ 
son  to  doubt  of  the  truth  of  the 
maxim. 

Thus  far,  my  friends,  1  have 
viewed  your  conduct  solely  as 
between  you  and  your  Priests; 
let  me  now  take  a  view  of  it 
with  regard  to  your  country, 
towards  which  you  appear  to 
me  to  have  been  induced  by  the 
CONCLAVE  to  act  a  part,  not 
only  unworthy  of  Englishmen; 
not  only  unworthy  of  really 
loyal  subjects;  but  also  unwor¬ 
thy  of  Christians,  and  wholly 
5 
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at  variance  with  every  principle 
of  morality, 

!  The  love  of  country  is  a  feel¬ 
ing  so  natural  to  the  breast  of 
man;  the  desire  to  see  others 
as  well  as  himself  happy,  is  so 
necessarily  an  inmate  of  man’s 
mind  ;  an  abhorrence  of  injus¬ 
tice  and  oppression  is  naturally 
so  strong  in  the  mind  of  every 
good  man;  that  it  is  matter  of 
astonishment  to  observe  the 
apathy  that  you  have  discovered 
for  several  years  past.  I  speak 
here,  however,  with  numerous 
exceptions  ;  and  I  shall  by  and 
by  have  to  speak  of  the  laudable 
conduct  of  that  part  of  you,  who 
have  broken  loose  from  the 
CONCLAVE,  rather  than  suf¬ 
fer  yourselves  to  be  neutralized, 
and  kneaded  into  clods;  but  1 
am  here  speaking  of  the  great 
mass,  of  the  main  body,  who 
have  been  induced  to  hold  their 
tongues,  while  others  were  call¬ 
ing  out  for  the!  means  of  saving 
themselves  and  their  neigh¬ 
bours  from  starvation,  and  their 
country  from  disgrace;  who 
have  been  induced  to  shake 
their  heads  at  the  Reformers, 
and  even  to  cast  at  them  the 
J  dust  from  the  bottoms  of  their 
feet. 

It  is  not  acting  a  very  Chris- 
lian~lik«  part  to  treat  in  this 
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manner  even  the  most  notori¬ 
ous  sinners  and  reprobates. 
Where  then  are  you  to  look  for 
an  apology  for  treating  in  this 
manner  whole  masses  of  your 
countrymen  and  neighbours, 
against  whom  you  have  no  of¬ 
fences  to  allege,  and  who  are 
only  seeking  for  a  change  in  ’ 
the  mode  of  electing  the  Mem¬ 
bers  of  Parliament?  Let  me 
beg  you  to  consider  well  the 
nature  of  your  conduct  in  this 
respect,  and  to  remember  that 
you  will  find  no  justification, 
with  either  God  or  man,  in  the 
plea  of  having  thus  acted  by  the 
command  of  your  Priests,  who, 
whatever  they  may  pretend, 
can  give  you  no  acquittance  for 
any  of  your  misdeeds. 

Where  have  you  found  arty, 
thing  to  justify  your  hostility  to- y 
wards  the  Reformers,  or  to  jus¬ 
tify  your  luke-warmness  in  the 
cause  of  Reform  ?  Have  you  in¬ 
quired  what  it  is  that  the  Re¬ 
formers  wish  to  accomplish  ?  If 
you  have  not,  your  conduct  is  j 
extremely  reprehensible;  and  if 
you  have,  nothing  short  of  down¬ 
right  wickedness  can  be  ascrib¬ 
ed  to  you,  WThat  the  Reformers\ 
seek  is  this :  to  put  an  end  to  . 
bribery,  corruption,  false  swear¬ 
ing,  drunkenness,  rioting,  and 
all  sorts  of  profligacy,,  now,  t° 
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the  great  scandal  of  the  nation, 
and  the  great  injury  of  morality 
and  religion,  witnessed  at  al¬ 
most  every  election  in  every 
part  of  this  kingdom.  This  is, 
however,  only  one  of  the  ob¬ 
jects  which  the  Reformers  have 
in  view  ;  but,  this  alone,  if  it  be 
not  sufficient  to  rouse  your  zeal 
and  call  forth  your  co-operation, 
ought,  at  any  rate,  not  to  be 
an  object  of  your  opposition, 
and  to  expose  the  advocates  of 
it  to  your  hostility.  The  facts 
you  cannot  deny;  nor  can  you 
be  ignorant  of  their  existence. 
You  talk  about  sin  but  what 
sin  is  there  which  can  exceed 
the  sins  which  are  here  sought 
to  be  put  an  end  to  ?  Of  all 
the  crimes  known  to  the  law, 
\  wilful  and  malicious  murder  on- 
}_  ly  excepted,  none  are  a  tenth 
part  so  great,  because  not  a 
tenth  part  so  injurious  to  so- 
/ciety,  as  the  crimes  of  bribery 
corruption,  and  false  swearing; 
and  yet  very  silent  are  your 
Priests  upon  the  subject  of 
these  crimes,  while  they  have 
no  scruple  to  pronounce  the  sen¬ 
tence  of  everlasting  fire  upon 
those  who  take  the  liberty  to 
laugh  at  their  peculiar  opinions 
about  redemption  and  grace 
and  inward  light.  These  latter 
A.ra  matters  upon  which  honest 


and  pious  men  may  differ  very 
widely  in  opinion;  but,  as  to, 
corruption,  bribery,  and  false 
swearing,  there  can  be  no  dif¬ 
ference  of  opinion;  they  are 
things  ,  seen  and  understood 
they  are  hateful  in  their  very 
sound;  they  are  in  the  word  of 
God  and  in  the  laws  of  the  land 
marked  with  infamy,  and  de¬ 
nounced  as  worthy  of  the  se¬ 
verest  punishment.  Yet,  these 
horrible  crimes  appear  as  no¬ 
thing  tx>  you,  while  a  speech 
from  a  Reformer,  calling  for  a 
measure  to  put  an  end  to  this 
national  disgrace,  calls  forth 
your  disapprobation  and  re¬ 
proach.  You  may  talk  of  your\ 
piety  as  long  as  you  please P 
you  may  pretend  to  superior  ^, 
sanctity;  you  may  think  your-  j 
selves  the  elect;  but  while  n 
such  is  your  conduct,  I  shall  con¬ 
tinue  to  regard  you,  not  only  as  \ 
being  no  better,  but  as  being  | 
one  degree  worse  thap  the  rest  -7* 
of  mankind. 

You  see  your  country  plunged  / 
into  a  state  of  misery,  such  \ 
never  was  before  known  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  perhaps  in  no  part  of 
the  world.  You  see  ruin  spread 
all  around  you  ;  you.  see  a  great 
part  of  your  neighbours  actually  . 
perishing  slowly  for  the  wpnt  of  S 
a  sufficiency  of  food,  while, a.ttb#: 
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■*ery  game  time,  you  hear  the 

1  growers1  of  that  food  complain¬ 
ing-  that  they  are  ruined  on 
account  of  the  cheapness  of  the 
food  !  Is  not  this  something 
/  monstrous  ?  Is  not  this  starva¬ 
tion  in  a  land  of  plenty?  Do 
you  believe  that  God  desires 
that  this  should  be  so  ?  Can  you 
believe  that  it  is  the  will  of  God 
that  a  large  portion  of  the  Eng- 
Alish  people  should  be  kept  in 
la  famishing  state,  while  the 
farmer  is  ruined  by  the  too 
great  abundance  of  his  stores  ? 
Have  your  Priests  so  bewil¬ 
dered  your  minds,  and  rendered 
you  so  besotted,  as  to  make  you 
believe  this?  If  they  have,  what 
have  they  to  answer  for  ?  But, 
at  the  same  time,  how  impu- 
1  dent  is  it  in  you  to  call  your 
forefathers  gulls  and  dupes  for 
,\  believing  in  the  legends  and 
miracles  of  Monks  and  Friars  ? 
That  such  is  the  state  of  the 
|  '"country  you  cannot  deny,  any 
more  than  you  can  deny  the 
existence  of  the  bribery,  the 
corruption  and  the  false  swear¬ 
ing.  Neither  can  you  deny, 
that  the  miseries  of  the  country 
have  for  their  immediate  cause 
/  an  enormous  load  of  taxation  ; 
for  this  cause  is  now  acknow¬ 
ledged  even  by  those  who  for- 
»erly  denied  it.  You  Cannot 
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deny  that  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  has  imposed  these  taxes  ; 
you  cannot  deny  that  there  is 
no  likelihood  of  the  taxes,  being 
lessened  without  a  Reform  of 
that  House.  The  Reformers, 
knowing  all  these  things,  which 
you  cannot  deny,  have  long 
sought,  and  still  seek,  for  a  Re-  ^ 


form  in  the  Commons  House ; 
a  Reform  agreeably  to  the  laws 
and  constitution  of  their  coun¬ 
try  ;  a  Reform  which  would 
leave  untouched  the  lawful 
privileges  and  prerogatives  of  \ 
the  Aristocracy  and  the  King ;  * 
and,  because  they  seek  this  Re¬ 
form,  you  have  been  told  by  your 
CONCLAVE,  that  your  duty  to 
God  bids  you  to  keep  aloof  from 
them,  and  to  regard  them  asy\ 
infidels  and  heathens  !  You  may 
imagine  to  find  your  reward  for 
this  in  the  next  world  ;  and  vou 
may  find  yourselves  mistaken. 

In  obeying  the  CONCLAVE  in 
this  respect,  you  are  guilty  of 
selfishness,  of  uncharitableness 
towards  your  neighbour,  of  a 
want  of  the  feelings  of  kindness 
and  compassion  ;  and  of  every 
other  vice  that  springs  from  a 
want  of  a  due  sense  of  your 
duty  towards  your  country. 

In  order  to  quiet  your  con¬ 
sciences  under  this  shameful  ne¬ 
glect  of  your  duty>  the  CON-' 
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CLAVE  bids  you  not  to  meddle 
in  politics.  What  do  they 
mean  by  this?  What  do  they 
mean  by  politics?  Politics,  used 
upon  occasions  like  this,  mean 
public  affairs.  And  is  there 
any  man  in  the  community, 
who  is  not  bound  by  duty  to 
God  as  well  as  to  his  country, 
to  meddle  with  public  affairs? 
To  act  as  a  constable  ;  to  act  as 
a  magistrate  or  a  soldier ;  to 
endeavour  to  keep  the  peace ; 
to  endeavour  to  encourage  or 
restore  commerce  and  manufac 
tures  ;  to  convey  instruction 
upon  matters  relating  to  roads, 
canals,  bank  paper,  the  poor 
laws  ;  or,  in  short,  to  do  any 
/  act  in  which  the  public  is  in- 
j  terested,  is  to  meddle  with  pub - 
\  lie  affairs.  And,  are  we  to 
deem  this  as  sinful  ?  Your  CON¬ 
CLAVE  did  not  deem  it  sinful 
to  join  in  full  cry  with  numer¬ 
ous  other  sects  against  Lord 
Sidmouth’s  Bill !  And  was  not 
this  meddling  with  public  af¬ 
fairs  ?  If  I  had  been  in  Parlia¬ 
ment,  I  would  have  divided  the 
House,  if  there  had  been  only 
my  single  voice  in  favour  of  that 
bill :  for  .1  could  not,  and  I  can¬ 
not  now^.see  any -reason  for  ten 

(or  fifteen  thousand  strapping 
fellows  being  excused  from 
serving  in  the  militia,  merely  by 


their  taking  out  a  sixpenny  li- 
cense  and  calling  themselves  ■ 
preachers.  I  have  no  objection 
to  their  preaching  when  and  j 
where  they  like ;  but  I  have 
great  objection  to  their  living^ 
upon  the  labour  of  others  ;  and 
if  there  be  dupes  to  furnish  them 
with  food  and  raiment,  I  am  not 
for  compelling  others  to  relieve 
them  also  from  their  share  of  the  I 
duty  which  they  owe  to  the  f 
country. 

However,  to  return ;  was  not 
this  meddling  with  public  af¬ 
fairs?  Aye,  it  was  opposing 
the  Ministry,  too ;  it  was  an 
endeavour  to  prevent  the  King’s 
Ministers  from  carrying  their 
measures  into  execution.  And> 
is  a  Reform  of  the  Parliament 
a  matter  less  interesting  to  you 
than  was  this  matter  relating  to / 
the  sixpenny  priesthood  ?  Is  it 
of  greater  moment  that  a  fa¬ 
cility  should  exist  of  increasing 
the  number  of  Dissenting  Priests 
than  that  a  Reform  should  take 
place  in  one  of  the  branches  of 
the  legislature  ?  The  Reform¬ 
ers  may  be  in  error ;  but  is  it  1 
not  your  duty,  then,  to  endea¬ 
vour  to  shew  them  their  erroYf1-' 
Ism  matter  of  mere  faith  of  more 
importance  than  the  putting  of  a 
stop  to  bribery,  cortubtidn  and? 
false  swearing  ?  The  truth  is. 
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th'iK  jonx  CONCLAVE  know 
swell  that  the  Boforrners  liave 
justice  and  sreasnn  on  their 
side;  and,  therefore,  they  do 
Boi  ektex  the  field  of  disputation 
with  them ;  they  misrepresent 
and  oaluiamdaie  them;  and  they 
bid  you  n»i  la  muddle  with 


There  are,  however,  •some 
Methodists  *«vho  Sdui.uk  very  dif¬ 
ferently  .as  to  meddling  with 
|sollties.  During'  the  last  war 
with  America,  the  condioct  of 
the  Quakers  was  what  it  al¬ 
ways  has  been  on  such  oeca- 
.  sions,  A  Methodist  Priest  re- 
J  proved  them  publicity  for  this, 
/  and  published  ids  discourse., 
J  which  1  .am  very  sorry  that  J 
have  not  at  hand.  1  well  re¬ 
member  that  he  insisted,  that 
bis  duty  towards  God,  as  well 
\  as  towards  his  neighbour,  called 
\  up  on  him  to  take  a  deeper  jute- 
/  rest  in  the  affairs  of  his  country; 

'  that)  in  his  own  private  con¬ 
cerns.  This  assertion  he  sup¬ 
ported  by  &  great  number  of 
authorities  drawn  from  Scrap  - 
tare,  which,  however,  were 
not  necessary  ;  for  the  thing 
was  ton  plain  to  admit  of  dis¬ 
putation,  or  doubt. 

1  observed,  and  with  very 
great  pleasure,  in  the ,  last 
praclamalton,  or  bull,  or  what¬ 


ever  else  they  call  it,  of  your 
CONCLAVE,  that  they  have 
disco  vered  a  falling  oft-  in  the 
numbers  of  the  elect ;  that  is  to 
say,  of  those  who  give  money 
for  the  support  of  the  Methodist 
Priests!  The  came  of  this 
falling- off ;  this  “back-sliding''  \ 
as  they  call  it,  f  shall  notice 
by  and  by.  But,  this  is  a  curious 
fact,  that  the  numbers  of  the 
faithful  are  ascertained  by  the  > 
number  of  pennies  t  The  state 
of  their  muls  does  not  appear,  ^ 
when  we  come  to  the  test,  to 
have  tntaeh  to  do  with  tlie  mat¬ 
ter.  fits  She  money  that  is  the  | 
standard,  after  all.  So  much  V 


money,  so  much  faith  and  sal-  * 
vatioa.  So  many  deficient 
pennies,  so  many  back-sliders,’^ 
and  so  much  damnation  *  Talk 
of  dupe*,  indeed,  in  former 
times  !  Talk  of  roguish  Monks  A 
and  silly  purchasers  of  beads,  | 
crosses,  holy  water,  and  abso-  j 
lutsoas  i  Talk  of  these  things, 
indeed  !  These  were  sense  and 
reason,  compared  to-the  dupery 
of  the  present  day. 

The  CONCLAVE  lament  that 
the  back -sliders  for  the  last  year 
amount  to  six  thousand.  God} 
be  thanked  3  For  this  has  given,  * 
or  rather  preserved,  three  thou¬ 
sand  pounds  or  thereabouts,  for 
the  feeding  and  cloathing  of 
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VifWfes  ond  children,  who  proba- 
/ bly  are  still  half  naked  and  half 
\  starved.  This  is  sb  much  saved 
from  the  gulf,  the  insatiable 
pgulf,  which  seems  tiever  to  be 
•  ‘satisfied.  However,  it  is  the 
'  cavse  of  this  barik-sliding  that 
pleases  me  most,  and  that  cause 
}  is  the  disgbst  of  b  part  of  you  at 
•the  conduct  of  your  priesthood 
•  With  regard  to  the  lie  formers. 
Tliis  part  of  yofi  have  separated 
from-  them;-  yon  have  serin 
the  matter  in  it’s  true  light; 
you  have  exercised  yonr  judg¬ 
ment  ;  and  you  !  have  acted 
like  sensible  and  spirited  men, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  like  true 
friends  of  your  King  and  your 
country.  I  have  been  informed 
of  the  excommunications  and 
fulminations  pronounced  against 
you  ;  of  the  reproaches  and  ca 
‘  1  ttmnies  heaped  upon  you  ;  but 
ail  these  will  be  of  no  avail.  Be 
assured  that  they  Will  do  voii  no 
injury  ;  and  that  yOu  will  every 
'-•'day-'sce ’Additional''  ground'  for 
i -the 'resolution  that '  you  have 
taken.  You  must  be  Well  aware 
‘  that  the  CONCLAVE  can  do 
^  you  no  good;  that  it’s  prayers 
y/  cAnnot  send  you  upwards,  nor 
j  it’s  exeo^imuRications  send  you 
• '  dbwnWards.  Keep  the  pennies, 
-and  you  may  laugh  at  the  bull., 
-of-  the  CONCLAVE.  Hear 


preachirig  and  prAyi'ng  if  you  J' 
can  hear  it  Withotit  paying  ;  but  x 
keep  the  pennies;  Join  all  of 
you,  tell  your  Priests  that'  until 
they  be  Reformers,  they  shall  j 
have  no  more  pennies';  and,? 
take  my  word  for  it,  they  will 
all  be  Reformers  themselves  be-i 
fore  the  end  of  the  year.  ^ 

It  is  very  curio'tis  to  observe 
how  exactly  your  CONCLAVE 
agree  with  the  clergy  of  the  es- \ 
tablished  Chrireh  in  their  con¬ 
duct  With  regard  to  the  Reform¬ 
ers.  It  is  related  of  Monks,  that 
every  Monk  of  a  convent  mor-\ 
tally  hates  every  otlier  Monk  off 
the  same  con  veil  t ;  that  they 
curse  each  other  by  bell,  book/^ 
and  candle;  that  they  fre¬ 
quently  proceed 
scratching,  to  bitiric 
un frequently  to  poisoning  ;  '  but, 
(arid  1  mark  it  well !)  if  any 
orie  out  of  the  convent  do 
any ‘thing,  or  say  any  tlilrig, 
against  one- of  the  MonkS^the  S 
Whole  body  Set  ori  him  arid  de-  • 
stroy  him,  if  they  can,  Tby  ‘s*otae^> 
means  or  another.  AVliaf  is 
said  of  a  convent  of  Monks 
may  be  said  of  Priests' in  gene¬ 
ral.  However  Widely  they  riiay 
differ  in  opinion ;  to  whatever 
sect  they  may  belong ;  though 
each  Sect  call  the  ‘doctrines  of 

the  other  sect  dariiiiable;'  yet, 
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false;.  lights  and,  therefore,  1, 
part.,  shall  take  special 
caj»  never  to,  dissent,  it  the  Es¬ 
tablishment  live  as  long-  as Jdo. 
Your  CONCLAVE  can  have  no 
ground  of  separation  from  the 
Church,  except  it  firmly  believes 
/ that. the  Church  do  not  lead  her 
children  in.  the.  path  of  salva¬ 
tion ,  Now,  pray,  mark  this 
well.  If  the  CONCLAVE  has 
this  opinion  of  the  Church;  and 

Jthis  opinion  it  must  have,  or  it 
has  no  ground  of,  separation 
other  than  that  of  merely  get- 
J  ting  money  front  you ;  if  the 
CQNCLAVE  has  this  opinion 
of  the  Church,  what  ymst  it 
I  think  of  the.  Clergy  of  that 
Church  ?  I  ask  you  what  the 
CONCLAVE  must  think  of  the 
Clergy  of  that  Church  ;  and  1 
ask  how,  then ,  the  CON  CLAVE 
can  account  for  its  so  .perfectly 
^  harmonising  with  that  Clergy 
upon  the  subject  of  the  cause  of 
Reform  ? 

It  is  easy  to  perceive  motives 
for  the  Clergy  of  the  Church 
opposing  themselves  to  a  change, 
which  might  produce  other 
f  changes,  and  changes,  too,  very 
injurious  to  them.  The  property 
of  the  Church  is  not  so  precisely 
of  the  nature  of  private  property 
as  to  exempt  it  from  all  possibi¬ 
lity  of  being  seized  on  by  Act  of 


.Parliament,  arjd  disposed  of  lor 
public  purposes.  In  short,  the 
Clergy  know  very  well,  that 
we  have  only  to  look  into  the 

O'  -  .  !  '  i  > 

Statute  book  to  sec,  that,  with-Y 
out  any  violation  of  any  print!-  j 
pie  pf  the  law  or  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,  the  Parliament  might  dis¬ 
pose  of  tlie  Church  property^ 
and  apply  the  proceeds  to¬ 
wards  the  liquidation  of  the^/ 
Debt,  or  in  any  other  way  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  laws  and  usages  \ 
of  the  country.  The  Clergy  of 
the.  Church  are  aware  of  this; 
and  they  are  also  aware  of  the  [ 


great  and  pressing  necessities  of 
the  State*,  i  believe  they  are 
further  aware,  that  it  is  impossi¬ 
ble  for  the  interest  of  the  Debt 
to  be  paid  in  cash ;  and  they 
are  besides  aware  of  the  as¬ 
tounding  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  reducing  that  interest.  Aware 
Qf  all  these  things,  the  Clergy  j 
must  naturally  fear  a  Reform  of  j 
the  Parliament ;  because  such 
Reform  would  necessarily  put 
into  the  House  of  Commons 
men  less  interested  than  the 
present  men  are  in  preserving 
untouched,  this  immense  mass 
of  property  ;  and.  for  my  own 
part,  1  frankly  avow  that,  thoug  h 
1  sincerely  say,  that  it  would 
be  with  pain;  toat  I  should  see 
the  necessity  arise  for  passing 
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laws  touching  this  property; 

I  frankly  avow,  that  i  think  it 
would  he  very  difficult  for  the 
nation  to  be  extricated  from  Its 
embarrassments  without  .some¬ 
thing  being  done  with  regard 
\  to  a  part,  at  least,  of  this  pro¬ 
perty.  Viewing  things  in  this 
light,  and  knowing  very  well 
\  that  the  Clergy  view  them  in 
y  the  same  light,  I  feel  less  of¬ 
fended  than  the  greater  part  of 

rthe  Reformers  do  at  the  inces¬ 
sant  and  vigoronshostrlity  which 
we  experience  fFom  the  Clergy 
of  the  Church.  They  are  but 
v  men,  and  all  men  like  to  keep 
/  what  they  have  got.  They 
would,  I  dare  say,  give  up  a 
part;  but  they  are  not  sure 
I  how  far  a  reformed  Parliament 
J  might  go.  They  look  upon 
their  all  as  at  stake;  and,  there¬ 
fore,  we  cannot  so  much  blame 
them  for  endeavouring  to  pre¬ 
vent  a  change  which  they  well 
know  must  be  injurious  to  them, 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  and 
which  might,  by  possibility,  be 
^totally  ruinous. 

Here  are  reasons,  I  take  it, 
more  than  sufficient  for  the  hos¬ 
tility  to  Reform  on  the  part  of 
the  Clergy  of  the  Church.  And, 
the  reasons  for  the  hostility  of 
your  CONCLAVE,  though  not 
quite  so  manifest,  are  still  evi¬ 


dent  enough  to  me.  They  lod  / 
themselves  very  wcfl  tiff:  and'1 
men  that  are  well  off  a ic  never  j 
ready  to  listen  to  proposals  t bt  \ 
a  change  of  any  kind.  This  is  ^ 
an  observation  ‘which  applies  to  \ 
alt  men  in  every  rank  and  state  / 
in  society.  Yon  easily  rouse  a 
fellow  from  a  bench  or  a  settle  ; 
but  lie  takes  time  to  rub  Iris  eyes  * 
before  he  tumbles  from  a  feather 
bed. 

Tire  CONCLAVE  have  no 
tythes,  no  glebes,  to  lose ;  but 
many  of  them  have  comfortable 
houses,  competent  salaries,  ami  . 
have  their  sons  at  school  at  your  f 
expence,  arid  those  sons  are  V 
corning  on  to  take  their  chance 
irs  the  race  for  office,  honours, 
and  emoluments.  You  will  ob¬ 
serve  another  thing ;  and  that 
is,  that  the  same  cause,  which  is. 
at  work  to  ruin  the  farmer  and 
tradesman,  and  to  starve  the  la¬ 
bourer  by  depriving  him  of  em¬ 
ployment,  is  at  work  in  fammr  ) 
of  your  Priests.  For,  mark  well, 1 
that  the  low  price#  produce 
clear  gain  to  them.  They  still 
receive  the  pennies,  as  they  did 
five  years  ago,  though  every 
penny  now  will  buy  twice  as 
much  of  food  or  raiment  as  two 
pennies  would  then.  So  that 
your  loss  is  their  gain;  that 
which  causes  vou  tesuffer  causes 
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them  additional  pleasure  ;  that 
which  makes  you  gaunt  gives 
rotundity  to  their,  corporations. 
The  Clergy  of  the  Church  are, 
in  fact,  only  a  particular  de¬ 
scription  of  farmers  and  land¬ 
lords.  They  therefore  share 
in  the  fate  of  farmers  and 
landlords.  They  partake  in  a 
certain  degree  of  the  distresses 
of  the  country  ;  but  your  Priests 
are  lucky  fellows,  indeed  :  they, 
like  the  fundholders,  and  others 
who  derive  their  income  from 
taxes,  still  receive  the  same 
sum,  though  in  fact  it  be  nearly 
or  quite  double  in  value.  To  act 
fairly  they  must  now  reduce  the 
pennies  to  half  pennies  ;  but, 
you  will  wait  very  long,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  before  they  will  appear  to 
understand  this  very  plain  prin¬ 
ciple  of  political  economy. 

No  :  they  are  very  well,  and, 
therefore,  they  can  see  no  ne¬ 
cessity  for  a  change.  Besides 
this,  however,  they  can  see  other 
reasons  for  disliking  a  Reform  of 
the  Parliament.  They  have  ob¬ 
tained  by  degrees  legal  posses¬ 
sion  of  houses  and  chapels.  To 
what  extent  they  are  a  corpo¬ 
rate  body  I  cannot  tell ;  but  it 
is  sufficient  that  the  present 
laws  give  them  power  over  pro¬ 
perty  to  a  certain  extent,  and 
place  funds  legally  in  their 


hands.  A  reformed  Parliament 
might  see  no  very  good  reason 
for  this ;  and  I  must  confess 
that  I  should  be  for  leaving  them 
in  their  capacity  as  CONCLAVE, 
wholly  unnoticed  by  the  law. 
One  establishment ;  one  religi¬ 
ous  establishment,  wouldjbe  quite 
enough  for  me  ;  for  the  moment 
I  gave  countenance  to  two  I 
must  necessarily  be  guilty  of 
countenancing  error  in  the  one 
or  in  the  other. 

The  CONCLAVE  is  not  less 
sharp-sighted  than  the  rest  of 
mankind.  Its  members  can  see 
that  the  funding  system  is 
not  immortal ;  and  some  of 
their  little  savings  consist 
doubtless  of  that  description 
of  thing  called  Stock.  They 
may  very  well  be  apprehensive, 
that  a  reformed  Parliament 
would  not  attempt  to  compel 
the  nation  to  pay  the  full  in¬ 
terest  of  that  stock  in  cash. 
Their  alarms  here  are  foolish, 
because  this  can  be  done  by  no 
power  on  earth  ;  but  the  foolish¬ 
ness  of  the  alarm  is  no  proof  of 
it’s  non-existence. 

All  these  reasons  together 
have  great  weight  with  the 
CONCLAVE,  who  certainly 
would  have  no  objection  to  see 
the  Church  reformed  again ; 
and  I  much  question  whether  it 
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would  be  absolutely  necessary 

)  to  put  them  in  irons  and  carry 
them  by  force,  to  compel  them 
to  take  possession  of  the  Don¬ 
atives,  Perpetual  Curacies,  Vi¬ 
carages,  Chapelries,  Rectories, 
Prebendaries,  Arch-Deaconries, 
Deanries,Bishopricks,  andArch- 
Bishopricks,  1  dare  say  that 
they  might  be  prevailed  upon 
to  enter  upon  these;  and  even 
to  receive  the  tithes,  dues  and 
rents  appertaining  to  them.  A 
Reform  of  the  Church,  if  that 
could  take  place  in  this  sort  of 
way,  might  suit  them  well 
enough;  but  a  Reform  in  the 
body  of  law  makers  might  give 
rise  to  certain  alterations  that 
would  be  very  inconvenient  to 
the  CONCLAVE.  What  they 
k  most  dread  is,  freedom  of  dis- 
I  cushion.  This  is  the  great 
I  dread  of  every  man  situated  as 
your  Priests  are.  This  freedom 
of  discussion  could  not  be  other¬ 
wise  than  injurious  to  them; 
and  this  they  well  know.  Iknow 
/a  Methodist  Priest,  who  told  a 
man  that  he  would  be  damned 
if  if  he  read  Cobbett’s  Register. 
N  This  is  an  absolute  fact ;  and  it 
shews  how  your  Priests  dread 
examination  and  enquiry.  There 
is  no  clergyman  of  the  Church 
who  wrould  have  had  the  inde- 
(cenev  to  say  this,  even  to  one  of 


his  own  servants.  He  would 
probably  have  told  him,  that  it 
was  a  vile  book,  that  the  author 
was  a  most  seditious  and  rebel¬ 
lious  dog,  and  that  he  ought  to 
fling  the  book  into  the  fire  ;  but 
a  Church  Parson  would  not  have  \ 
condemned  the  reader  to  Hell ;  v 
and  if  he  had,  the  reader  would 
have  given  him  a  sharp  reproof,’^ 
and  would  have  set  him  at  de¬ 
fiance. 

Such  are  the  reasons  ;  such 
are  the  real  reasons  of  your 
Priests  for  their  hostility  to  a 
Reform  of  the  Parliament ;  and 
these  reasons  being  summed  up 
together,  amount  to  neither 
more  nor  less,  than  a  horrid  'j 
dread  of  losing  the  pennies.  £ 
This  is  the  sum  total  of  the  cause 
of  their  hostility.  They  court 
the  Government  in  all  manner 
of  ways.  They  swallow  up  so  , 
much  of  loyalty,  that  the  wonder  \ 
is  that  there  is  any  left  for  any 
body  else.  They  wish  to  have 
the  Government  at  their  back  ; 
and  if  you  were  to  back-slide' 
in  any  considerable  numbers,  I 
should  not  at  all  wonder,  if  they 
were  to  fall  upon  some  scheme 
for  applying  to  the  Government 
to  compel  you  to  come  down 
with  your  pennies.  It  is  very 
true  that  many  of  the  clergy  of 
the  Church  have  acted  a  strange 
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part  with  regard  to  her  Majesty 
the  Queen ;  but,,  after  all,  they 
have  been  exceeded  in  this  re¬ 
spect  by  your  priesthood  ;  and 
how,  let  me  ask  you,  are  we  to 
account  for  such  conduct,  ex¬ 
cept  from  some  or  all  of  the 
motives  above  described?  You 
have  felt  upon  this  occasion  like 
the  rest  of  the  people.  Indeed, 
it  required  nothing  more  than 

fthe  dictates  of  human  nature  to 
make  you  feci  for  her  Majesty. 
But  your  Priests  saw  the  cause 
of  the  Queen  uniting  itself  with 
the  cause  of  Reform,  and  hence 
that  conduct  in  them  which  has 
^  given  offence  to  every  just  per¬ 
son  in  the  kingdom. 

I  have  frequently  observed 
that  any  Government  must  gain 
strength  from  the  people  being 
divided  into  different  religious 
sects ;  because  in  that  case  each 
sect,  by  constantly  aiming  at 
some  fresh  indulgence  or  pro¬ 
tection  from  the  Government, 
becomes  thereby  much  more  de¬ 
pendent  upon  the  Government 

Ithan  the  established  Church  it¬ 
self,  which  stands  upon  settled 
law,  and  which  has  therefore 
'  nothing  to  ask  and  nothing  to 
lose.  When  a  sect  which  exists 
by  toleration  has  any  thing  to 
ask,  it  must  come  in  a  very  hum¬ 
ble  tone,  and  with  an  exalted 


character  as  to  pohtfcs.  lienee 
the  dependence  and  the  sub¬ 
missiveness  of  the  priesthood  of 
tolerated  sects.  But  the  grand 
motive  to  this  submissiveness 
still  is  the  money,  the  pennies 
are  the  moving  principle.  Take 
them  away  and  you  will  see 
your  Priests  independent  men 
and  zealous  Reformers. 

My  advice  to  you,  therefore, 
is,  to  pay  no  more  pennies.  If 
your  Priests  be  sincere  in  their 
professions,  they  will  not  be 
less  zealous  without  the  pennies \ 
than  with  them.  They  will  be 
as  desirous  to  save  your  soul's 
then  as  they  are  now ;  ami  if 
they  be  not  sincere,  it  is  much  I 
better  that  they  keep  thei rj 
preaching  and  praying  to  them-i 


selves.  It  never  can  be  the 


will  of  God  that  your  children 
should  pinch,  while  you  give 
your  money  to  feed  a  Priest; 
and  especially  when  there  is 
scarcely  a  mile  in  the  kingdom 
within  which  there  is  not  a 
Priest  and  a  church,  neither  of 
which  cost  you  a  farthinjr.  If 
you  have  tried  this  Priest  by  the\ 
Bible,  and  found  him  wanting,  j 
let  that  same  Bible  be  your/ 
guide  ;  and  do  not  bestow  your 
money  on  another  Priest.,  to 
teach  you  as  to  matters  which 
you  so  perfectly  understand.  If 
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any  amongst  you  choose  to  as- 
fsembl'e  yourselves  together ;  to 
| commune  with  one  another,  to 
|hear each  other  preach,  or  to  lis¬ 
ten  to  the  prayers  of  "each  other ; 
Jail  this  may  be  vety  proper; 
/  but  let  no  money  pass  upon  the 
occasion ;  let  not  the  money 
^changers  come  amongst  you. 
Do  any  think  that  you  choose 
to  further  the  cause  of  yoilr  re¬ 
ligion,  except  paying  of  your 
money* 1.  My  last  words  to  you 
^  are,  stick  to  your  religion  ;  keep 
firmly  to  that  ;  and  keep  as 
—  firmly  to  the  pennies. 

Wm.  cobbett. 


MIDDLESEX  MEETING. 

The  Reader  will  recollect,  that 

I,  some  time  ago,  noticed  an  ap¬ 
plication  which  Major  Cart¬ 
wright  and  others  had  made 
to  Mr.  Waithman,  to  call  a 
county  meeting  for  the  purpose 
of  discussing  a  petition  on  the 
subject  of  Parliamentary  Re¬ 
form.  Mr.  Waithman  refused 
to  call  that  meeting,  for  the 
reasons  which  were  stated  in 
the  article  to  which  I  refer;  and 
which  reasons,  as  the  reader 
may  recollect,  I  described  as 
being  extremely  unsati  sfactory. 

The  Requisitionists,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  this  refusal  of  the 


Sheriff,  made  an  application  to 
his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Port¬ 
land,  as  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the 
County ;  and  it  is  with  great 
pleasure  that  I  perceive  and  an¬ 
nounce,  that  the  Duke  has  au¬ 
thorized  the  Meeting,  and  ap¬ 
pointed  the  time  lor  its  taking 
place;  and  it  is  to  take  place, 
accordingly,  on  the  16th  inst. 
Thus,  we  see  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  a  Ministerial  Duke  and 
a  Whig  Haberdasher..  There  is 
an  old  French  proverb,  which 
says  that  it  is  better  for  a  city  to 
perish  than  to  find  itself  under 
circumstances  which  the  harsh¬ 
ness  of  the  old  French  language 
forbids  me  to  describe  by  tran¬ 
slating.  Certain  it  is,  that  if  we 
be  to  be  made  to  submit,  it  is 
much  better,  less  galling,  more 
bearable,  to  submit  to  the  noble 
than  to  the  ignoble.  I  should 
very  much  like  to  have  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  contrasting  the 
Duke’s  letter  to  Major  Cart¬ 
wright  with  the  letter  written 
to  the  Major  by  the  Haberdasher. 

But,  if  I  am  rightly  informed, 
there  is  another  fact,  connected 
with  this  meeting,  with  which 
it  is  very  right  that  the  public 
should  be  made  acquainted.  I 
have  heard,  that  Major  Cart¬ 
wright  applied  to  a  Whig  Duke 
to  sign  the  requisition  for  this 
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meeting  ;  and  now,  mark  read¬ 
er  ;  the  Whig  Duke  refused,  to 
sign  it:  and  why?  Because 
Mr.  Waithtman  had  refused  to 
call  the  Meeting,  and  because 
he,  Mr.  Waithman,  was,  in  this 
Duke’s  opinion,  a  very  good 
Reformer  ! 

After  this,  is  there  any  one 
stupid  enough  to  believe  that 
the  Whigs  mean  to  give  us  a 
Reform  of  the  Parliament?  And 
is  there  any  one  unprincipled 
enough  to  pretend,  that  it 
would  be  for  the  benifit  of  the 
nation  to  put  out  the  Ministers 
and  to  put  the  Whigs  in  their 
places?  Is  there  any  one  so 
stupid  as  to  believe  that  Mr. 
Waithman  wants  a  Reform  of 
the  Parliament?  If  there  be,  let 
such  man  enjoy  his  dreams; 
but  let  him  keep  his  folly  to 
himself,  lest  he  be  despised  by 
every  man  of  common  sense. 

We  are  to  view  the  Whigs, 
at  present,  as  persons  wishing 
to  get  into  ppwer  ;  and  if  such 
be  their  conduct  now,  what 
would  it  be,  were  they  in  po- 
sessioh  of  that  power  ?  There 
is  no  fear  of  their  succeed¬ 
ing.  They  will  find,  in  the  Par¬ 
liament,  as  stout  an  Opposition 
as  they  left  there ;  that  is  to 
say,  they  will  find  themselves 
overwhelmed  by  a  majority  of 


three  to  one.  The  Ministers 
look  at  public  opinion.  It  was 
public  opinion,  which,  as  they 
acknowledge  very  fairly,  in¬ 
duced  them  to  give  up  the 
Bill  against  the  Queen.  I  trust 
that  that  same  public  opinion 
will  induce  them  to  place  her 
Majesty  in  possession  of  all  her 
rights  and  dignities  ;  to  put  an 
end  to  this  unnatural  turmoil ; 
this  conflict  of  Addresses  and  Pe¬ 
titions,  and  leave  them  time  to 
hear  Mr.  Ricardo,  and  other 
profound  gentlemen,  upon  the 
means  of  relieving  the  distresses 
of  the  country.  But,  as  to  the 
Whigs,  the  Ministers  will  find 
no  public  opinion  for  putting 
them  into  place,  unless  they 
will  previously  pledge  them¬ 
selves  to  do  something  more  to¬ 
wards  Reforming  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  than  the  obtaining  of  the 
pardon  of  Sir  Manasseh  Lo¬ 
pez.  They  will  find  no  public 
opinion  'for  putting  the  Whigs 
into  power,  unless  those  Whigs 
will  pledge  themselves  to  that 
sort  of  Reform  which  the  people 
want,  and  rather  than  yield  to 
which,  those  Whigs  would,  in 
my  opinion,  see  the  country  re¬ 
duced  to  the  last  extremity  of 
ruin.  I  expect  no  Reform  un¬ 
til  it  be  clearly  seen,  and  openly 
acknowledged,  as  a  notorious 
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fact,  that  it  is  impossible  to  re¬ 
trieve  the  money  affairs  of  the 
country.  I  expect  that  this  fact 
will  become  notorious,  and  fully 
acknowledged  by  every  one  be¬ 
fore  the  first  of  June  next.  But, 
in  any  case,  I  should  expect  a 
Reform  from  the  present  men  in 
power  more  than  I  should  expect 
it  from  the  Whigs.  These  latter 
appear  to  me  to  be  totally  un- 
tractable  in  this  respect.  There 
is  a  perverseness  in  their  con¬ 
duct,  and  a  bitterness  and  ma¬ 
lignity  in  their  language  to¬ 
wards  the  Reformers,  that  I 
really  never  have  observed  on 
the  other  side.  They  always 
talk  as  if  they  thought  them¬ 
selves  something  more  ancient ; 
more  venerable ;  more  com¬ 
pletely  encrusted  over  with  an¬ 
tiquity,  and  more  replete  with 
high  blood,  than  their  oppo¬ 
nents.  Now,  really,  1  can  see 
no  ground  for  these  pretensions, 
not  even  in  the  persons  of  Mr. 
Tierney,  Sir  J.  Mackintosh, 
Mr.  Scarlett,  or  in  those 
twins  of  the  “  well-foughten 
field/’  Messrs.  Brougham  and 
Denman.  Doubtless  these  are 
all  very  chivalrous  gentlemen ; 
but  not  much  of  antiquity,  or 
high  blood  about  them.  If  I 
were  to  look  a  little  further  ;  if 
I  were  to  take  a  peep  elsewhere, 
I  should  not  find  much  better 
evidence  in  favour  of  the  pre¬ 
tensions  of  these  Whigs  ;  and 
yet  they  would  have  us  believe 
that,  in  them  we  behold  all  that 
is  great  and  all  that  is  high  in 
the  country. 

But,  pf  all  the  objections  that 
I  have  to  the  Whigs,  I  know 
none  so  great  as  the  danger 
I  should  apprehend  from  the 


importation  of  that  set  of  toad- 
eaters,  the  Edinburgh  Re¬ 
viewers,  who  most  assuredly 
would  begin  to  swarm  inWhite- 
hall  the  moment  the  change 
was  made,  as  flies  and  wasps 
swarm  about  a  honey-pot  in 
Long  Island,  in  the  month  of 
August.  Once  here,  never 
should  we  see  the  backs  of  them. 
Macbeth  calls  out  for  a  drug  to 
scour  the  English  out  of  Scot¬ 
land  ;  but  what  drug  would  be 
sufficient  to  scour  these  Scotch-? 
men  out  of  Whitehall,  if  once 
they  got  into  it !  Besides  being 
the  keenest  and  most  greedy 
feeders,  they  have  a  stomach 
that  nothing  will  satiate  ;  while 
their  stock  of  impudence  is 
equalled  by  nothing  but  their 
lack  of  brains.  Most  men,  who 
write  for  any  length  of  time, 
are  sometimes  right,  as  you  sel¬ 
dom  meet  with  a  g-amester  so 
stupid  as  always  to  lose ;  but 
these  men  have  been  writing- 
for  twenty  long  years,  and,  as 
to  political  matters  of  moment, 
have  always  been  wrong.  It  is 
a  conceited,  arrogant  and  igno¬ 
rant  set  of  men ;  and  these 
men  have  been  the  grand 
oracle  of  the  Whigs  for,  at 
least,  seventeen  years.  They 
have  been  constantly  writing 
upon  this  great  question  of  pa¬ 
per  money,  for  instance  :  in  the 
whole,  they  have  published  a 
couple  of  large  volumes  on  the 
subject  5  and  if  every  one  of 
their  principles  and  their  pre¬ 
dictions  has  not  been  falsified 
by  events,  I  will  suffer  the  sen¬ 
tence  of  ignorance  to  be  passed 
upon  me,  and  will  be  content 
to  pass  for  an  arrant  fool  for 
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the  rest  of  my  life.  Look  at  all 
their  trash  about  the  Bullion 
Report,  about  the  return  to 
cash  payments  look  at  all  their 
deep  and  dark  nortsense  ; '  all 
their  wild  conceits ;  all  their 
jabber  about  exchanges  and 
prices  of  the  precious  metals; 
look  at  their  silly  stuff  about  the 
talents*  the  wisdom  and  the 
profoundness  of  Mr;  Horner: 
look  at  all  this,  and  then;  ima¬ 
gine, -  if  you  can,  a  curse  greater 
to  a  nation  than  that  of  having 
it’s  affairs  placed  in  such  hands. 
These  men,  if  we  were  once  at 
their  mercy,  would  put  us  into 
their  crucibles  ;  they  woidd  dis¬ 
til  us;  not  content  with  our 
skins  and  our  carcasses,  and  the 
marrow  of  our  bones,  they  would 
Rumfordize  us,  and  turn  our 
very  bones  into  aliment;  for 
themselves  and  their  innume¬ 
rable  followers.  I  hope  1  am 
not  guilty  of  impiety  ;  but  I  do, 
on  my  very  knees,  implore  his 
Majesty  to  save  ns  from  this 
dreadful-scourge.  1  should  not 
wonder,  if  they  had  already 
their  scouts  in  London,  survey¬ 
ing  the  land  of  promise  ;  but  1 
hope  that  they  will  soon  see 
reason  to  return  and  tell  their 
-Commanders,  that  We  Southern 
people  are  not  as  yet  doomed  to 
be  devoured  alive. 

.  J  - : - - - - - - - — 

BERKSHIRE  MEETING. 

Nothing  particularly  interest¬ 
ing  took  place  at  this  meeting 
except  two  observations  from 
my  Lord  Folkestone,  and 
these  were  really  of  great  im¬ 
portance,  considering  from 
whom  they  came.  His  Lordship 


is  reported  to  have  said,  “  that 
“  it  was  desirable  for  us  to  re- 
“  turn  to  cash  payments  with- 
“  out  a  reduction  of  the  gold 
“  standard.”  This  observation 
was  made,  as  far  as  I  can  gather 
from  the  report,  in  the  way  of 
showing-  the  remissness'  of  the 
Ministers,  in  not  having  adopt¬ 
ed  a  measure  to  effect  so  desira¬ 
ble  an  Object.  Now,  in  the  first 
place,  the  Ministers  Kate  adopt¬ 
ed  a  measure  with  this'  view  ; 
and,  if  1  mistake  not,  his  Lord- 
ship  voted  for  that  measure. 
For,  what  other  than  this,  is  the 
Bill  of  Mr.  Peel.  It  provides 
(in  words;  at  least,)  for  a  return 
to  cash  payments  without  any 
reduction  of  the  gold  standard. 

But,  in  the  next  place,  can 
his  Lordship  point  out  anymeans 
of  effecting-  this  desirable  thing-? 
I  do  not  sav  that  it  is  his  duty  to 
do  it. :  because,  he  is  not  a 
Minister,  and  has,  therefore, 
not  undertaken  to  conduct  the 
affairs  of  the  country.  But, 
there  is  something  further  here, 
and  that  is,  would  the  thing  be 
just,  if  it  were  possible.  His 
Lordship  must  know  that  it 
would  not  be  just;  he  must 
know  that  it  wou.ld  produce  a 
mass  of  human  misery  ;en ©ugh 
to  kill  an  unsuffering  beholder 
to  witness;  and,  therefore,  in 
my  opinion,  such  a  thing- should 
not  be  held  out  as  being  de¬ 
sirable. 

On  the  other  observation  of 
his  lordship,  1  gladly  bestow 
my  unqualified  approbation.  It 
Was  this:  that  “  IT  WAS  U8E- 
"  LESS  TO  CHANGE  THE 
"  MINISTRY,  WI  THOUT  A 
r“  REFORM  OF  THE  PAR- 
“  LI  AMENT.”  These  words 
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ought  to  be  written  in  letters  of 
goki.  Many  years  have  1  been 
wishing  to  hear  such  words 
from  the  lips  of  Lord  FOLKE¬ 
STONE.  L  hope  God  and  his 
Lordship  will  forgive  tne  for  the 
wish,  but  1  really  wish  he  were 
a  WHIG;  for  then  I  should 
have  some  hope  that  the  rest  of 
that  party  entertained  senti¬ 
ments  similar  to  those  of  his 
Lordship.  However,  we  have 
this  from  a  nobleman  who  may 
be  supposed  to  have  had  a 
pretty  ardent  attachment  to 
those  things  called  Rotten  Bo¬ 
roughs.  Let  us  hope  that  this  is 
a  beginning  of  a  change  for  the 
better.  Let  us  hope  that  such 
men  begin,  at  last,  to  perceive 
that  their  own  safety  depends 
«pon  that  Reform,  for  which  the 
people  have  so  long  been  pray¬ 
ing,  and  for  which  praying,  so 
many  of  them  have  been 
punished. 


PLACARD  CONSPIRACY. 

In  the  list  of  witnesses,  pub¬ 
lished  ia  the  newspapers,  as 
having  appeared  to  the  indict¬ 
ment  against  Franklin  and 
Mr.  G’Rryen,  there  is  the  name 
of  Arthur  Seale.  It  is  curi¬ 
ous  enough  that  the  same  name 
should  occur  amongst  those  of 
the  witnesses  against  Doctor 
Watson  and  Mr.  TiiistUe- 
wqo£>,  on  their  trial  for  high 
treason,  in  IS  17.  This  latter 
Arthub.  Seale  was  a  sprinter, 
and  printed  some  bills  for  Cas¬ 
tles,  some  of  which  he  gaye  to 
Doctor  Watson;  and  he  ap¬ 
peared  with  Castles,  as  a  wit¬ 
ness  against  the  Doctor  ! 

We  hear  but  little  now  about 
this  Placard  Conspiracy;  and 


my  hope  is  that  we  shall  hear  no 
more  of  it ;  for,  if  that  prosecu¬ 
tion  were  to  succeed,  every 
writer  must  be  placed  in  a  state 
of  jeopardy  too  perilous  for  any 
man  to  think  of  exposing  him¬ 
self  to,  unless  from  mere  neces¬ 
sity.  To  punish  a  man  for  in¬ 
tending  to  cause  it  io  be  believed 
that  another  man  is  hostile  to 
his  Majesty’s  person  and  go¬ 
vernment,  is  the  most  monstrous 
thing  that  I  believe  was  ever 
yet  thought  of  by  a  prosecutor. 

I  would  have  the  reader  bear 
in  mind  that  this  is  a  prose¬ 
cution  begun  by  Reformers, 
and  supported  by  public  sub¬ 
scription!  Thus,  we  lay  down 
the  rule,  by  which  we  ourselves 
are  to  be  governed  and  dealt 
with ;  and,  I  again  say,  that  if 
this  prosecution  be  persevered 
in,  and  succeed,  a  blow  will  be 
given  to  the  press  and  to  pub¬ 
lic  liberty,  such  as  no  Minister 
and  no  Attorney-General  ever 
attempted  to  give. 


W ARBOROU G II  ADDRESS. 

TO  THE  EDITOR. 

The  following  Address,"  said 
to  have  been  most  admirably 
written  by  Miss  Maria  L.  N. 
Tubb,  a  Young  lady  nine  years 
of  age, only,  was  presented  to  her 
Majesty, on  the  1 8th  ultimo,  by 
Mr.  Benjamin  Tubb,  as  a  deputa¬ 
tion  from  the  Parish  of  War- 
borough. 

To  her  most  gracious  Ma¬ 
jesty  Caroline,  Queen  Consort 
of  England. 

"  Mai)  it  please  your  Majesty, 

“  We  your  Majesty’s  dutiful 
and  loyal  subjects,  the  Inhabi- 
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tants  of  the  parish  of  War  bo¬ 
rough  and  of  Shillingford,  in 
the  county  of  Oxford,  beg  leave 
most  affectionately  to  congratu¬ 
late  your  Majesty  on  the  glori¬ 
ous  demolition  of  that  conspi¬ 
racy  which  so  recently  menaced 
your  Majesty’s  destruction. 

From  the  walks  in  life  to 
which  our  humble  avocations 
necessarily  lead,  we  find  our¬ 
selves  deficient  in  language  to 
do  justice  to  our  feelings  of  in¬ 
dignation  at  the  malignity  of 
your  merciless  persecutors,  and 
at  the  profligacy  of  your  Ma 
jesty’s  prostituted  calumniators. 

We,  nevertheless,  concur  in 
sentiment  with  the  great  body 
of  the  people,  who  have  preced¬ 
ed  us,  on  this  occasion,  with 
their  addresses  of  congratulation 
to  your  Majesty. 

We  participate  also  in  the  ge¬ 
neral  joy  that  pervades  the  na¬ 
tion,  on  the  determination  of 
your  Majesty  to  make  this  coun¬ 
try  your  place  of  residence. 
May  that  resolution  be  the 
presage  of  future  glory  to 
your  Majesty,  and  of  happi¬ 
ness  and  prosperity  to  your  in¬ 
sulted  and  oppressed  people. 


T,HE  ANSWER. 

I  gratefully  accept  this  loyal 
and  affectionate  address  from 
the  inhabitants  of  the  parish  of 


Warborough  and  of  Shilling- 
ford,  in  the  county  of  Oxford. 

I  rejoice  that  I  have  been  an 
humble  instrument  in  the  hands 
of  Providence  in  raising  the  tone 
of  generous  sentiment  in  this 
country,  and  of  diffusing  a  spirit 
of  independence  and  of  liberty 
through  the  great  mass  of  the 
population. 

The  discussion  which  my 
wrongs  have  occasioned,  has  not 
been  regarded  with  apathy  or 
indifference  by  the  people,  as  if 
it  were  the  petty  dissension  of 
some  angry  sect,  or  the  con¬ 
temptible  brawl  of  factious  poli¬ 
ticians.  The  people  entered 
with  ardent  zeal  into  the  dis¬ 
cussion  relative  to  the  Queen, 
because  they  knew  it  to  be  vi¬ 
tally  interesting  to  their  own 
personal  welfare,  as  far  as  that 
welfare  is  connected  with  the 
principles  of  justice  and  of  li¬ 
berty. 

These  principles  have  tri¬ 
umphed  over  the  force,  the  ma¬ 
chinations,  and  the  treachery  of 
such  a  gigantic  conspiracy,  as 
threatened  at  once  to  destroy 
the  rights  of  the  Queen,  and  the 
freedom  of  the  nation. 

The  joy  which  I  feel  on  this 
occasion  is  felt  by  the  people ; 
and  whenever  the  popular  trans¬ 
port  is  connected  with  the  tri¬ 
umph  of  popular  rights,  it  will 
always  experience  my  approba¬ 
tion,  and  excite  my  sympathy. 


TO  THE  READER. 

The  next  Register  will  contain  a  Letter,  addressed  to  her 
Majesty,  most  respectfully  submitting  to  her  Majesty  a  statement 
of  the  dangers  to  be  apprehended  from  a  reliance  on  the  Whigs. 
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The  REGISTER  Is  now  published  b\ 
JOH!?  COBBETT.  No.  1,  CLEMENT’S 
INN,  where  It  will  continue  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  ’till  a  situation  more  convenient  for 
the  Public  can  be  found. — The  Newsmen 
aftd  others,  who  receive  Register*  in  the 
'Country  to  sell  there,  and  who  may,  this 
week,  be  disappointed  of  their  usual  sup¬ 
ply,  will  please  to  address  any  applica¬ 
tions  they  may  have  to  make,  to  J OIIN 
COBBETT,  as  above  ;  postage  free. — A 
New  Edition  of  Mr.  Cobbett’ s  Year’s  Re¬ 
sidence  in  America  will  be  ready  for  sale 
next  Saturday  ;  and  a  New  Edition  of  bis 
Paper  against  Gold  the  Saturday  after. 
This  work  will  have  added  to  it  6ome  Pa¬ 
pers  of  a  mote  recent  date,  and  Mr.  P eel’s 
fill  will  be  subjoined  in  the  way  of  Ap¬ 
pendix.— The  LbdiS  of  the  Lower  House, 
which  ha*  been  unavoidably  delayed, will  be 
published  ,on  Wednesday  the  31  inst.  in  the 
form  and  of  the  sire  of  the  Register,  and 
■will  be  sold  at  the  same  Price.— A  New 
Edition  of  Peep  at  Peers  is  now  published, 
*n  this  same  convenientform  and  size. — All 
Letters  and  parcels  for  Mr.  Cobbett  will, 
V  directed  as  above,  postage  paid,  be 
punctually  attended  to.— The  publication 
0f  the  Register  will,  in  future,  begin  every 
Saturday  Morning  at  seven  o’clock  pre¬ 
cisely . 

N.  B.  The  next  Register  will  contain  the 


EARL  GREY, 

LETTER  III, 

On  the  recent  declaration  of  his 
Lordship  and  others,  relative  to 
Purliametitary  Reform* 

London,  17  January,  1821. 

My  Lord, 

I,  last  week,  announced  my  in¬ 
tention  of  addressing  a  Letter  to 
her  Majesty,  shewing  the  “  dan- 
“  per  of  her  Majesty  placing  re- 
“  liance  on  the  Whigs and 
instead  of  doing  that,  I  am  not 
only  addressing  a  letter  to  your 
Lordship,  but  in  the  course  of 
which  it  will  appear,  that  I  have 
great  hope,  that  there  may  be 
“  no  danger  in  her  Majesty’s 
placing  such  reliance.”  Oh ! 
“  shocking  inconsistency  /”  This 
will  be  literally  fulfilling  the  can¬ 
did  assertion  of  Mr.  Brougham  ; 
namely,  that,  not  content  with 
changes  keeping  pace  with  the 
four  -seasons  of  the  year;  not 
content  with  even  monthly  changes, 
my  changes  are  “  from  week  to 

“  week and  that,  in  short,  I 
G 

Inn. 


QUEEN’S  ANSWER  to  the  “  KING’S 
LETTER  TO  HIS  PEOPLE.” 

Printed  by  C.  Clement,  and  published  by  John  Cobbett,  1,  Clement’s 
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am  consistent  in  nothing  but 
change. 

Before,  however,  this  bustling 
politician,  this  philanthropic  de¬ 
fender  of  spies  and  patron  of 
Grannies’  Schools,  this  statesman 
of  St.  Qmers,  this  framer  of 
Protocols,  this  thwarter  of  Queens j 
this  quondam  Radical  and  present 
reviier  of  Radicals;  before  he, 
upon  this  occasion,  give  tongue, 
as  the  signal  to  the  yelping  and 
mangy  pack  to  join  in  the  full  cry ; 
before  he  do  this,  let  him  inquire, 
whether,  since  the  publication 
of  my  last  Register,  something' 
have  not  taken  place  to  warrant, 
and  even  to  call  for,  this  change 
in  my  opinions  and  intentions? 
This  is  a  circumstance  too  trifling, 
perhaps,  to  be  noticed  by  a  per¬ 
son  engaged  in  the  sublime  and 
miraculous  work  of  satisfying  the 
cries  of  hunger  by  teaching  the 
•  sufferers '  their  A,  B,  C.  But, 
though  this  may  be  unworthy  of 
his  notice,  your  Lordship's  example 
may  do  something  towards  keep¬ 
ing  an  “inconsistent”  man  in 
countenance.  Pitt,  to  be  sure  j 
Pitt,  that  founder  of  English 
ruin  and  slavery;  Pitt  might, 
one  time,  say  that,  “  without  a 
“  Reform  of  Parliament,  no  ho- 
( “  nest  man  could  be  minister  of 
“  England  ;”  and,  at  another  time, 
might,  pursue  Mr.  Tooke  as  « 


traitor  for  endeavouring  to  obtain 
that  Reform;  Pitt  might  do  this 
without  any  inconsistency.  The 
whole  House  of  Commons  might, 
without  any  inconsistency,  pass 
during  thirty  years,  acts  and  eulo- 
giums  on  the  Pitt  sinhing-fund, 
and,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  call 
it  a  “  Humbug,”  as  1  had  called 
it  seventeen  year3  before.  Mr. 
Peel,  might  not  only  be  guilty  of 
ho  inconsistency,  but  might  do- 
serve  cheers  from  all  parts  of  the 
House t  when  he  brought  in  a 
Report,  in  direct  opposition  (as 
to  matters  of  principle  too)  to  his 
former  speeches  and  votes.  Mr. 
Western  was  guilty  of  no  incon¬ 
sistency,  when  he,  one  year  con¬ 
tended,  that  the  misery  of  the 
people  arose  from  the  superabund¬ 
ance  of  food,  and,  the  next  year, 
that  it  arose  from  a  surplus  popu¬ 
lation.  An  immense  book  might 
ba  filled  with  proofs,  that  it  is  no 
inconsistency  in  any  other  human 
being  to  change  his  opinions  of  men 
and  things,  and  that  it  is  great 
inconsistency  in  mo  to  praise  a 
man,  even  a  man,  at  one  time,  and 
to  censure  him  at  another  time 

» 

though  he  may,  at  the  period  of 
the  censure,  have,  taken  an  instant 
advantage  of  my  absence  to  pro¬ 
mulgate'  through  the  newspapers 
that  I  owed  him  money,  and  to  en¬ 
deavour  to  cause  it  to  be  believed. 
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that  this  was  the  cause  of  my  flight;  made  by  your  Lordship  yourself 


though  he  may,  from  motives  the 
most  unmanly  and  malignant, 
have  clandestinely  conveyed  my 
private  letters  (relating  to  the 


at  the  late  Northumberland 
county-meeting,  might  be  cited. 
You  there  declared,  that  your 
opinions,  on  the  subject  of  Re- 


snid  money)  to  the  press  ;  though  form ,  had  undergone  considerable 


ho  may  have  given  his  counte¬ 
nance  and  support  to  a  band  of 
conspiring  wretches,  whom  he 
must  despise,  but  of  whose  services 
he  stands  in  need,  for  purposes> 
which  will,  at  no  distant  day,  be 
fully  explained  to  the  world  :  an 
immense  book  might  be  filled 
with  proofs,  that  it  is  laudable  iD 
all  other  men  to  change  their 
opinions,  and  their  consequent 
conduct,  according  ty  the  changes 
that  new  information,  increased 
capacity  for  judging,  or  an  ad¬ 
dition  of  knowledge,  may  dictate; 
and  that,  til  me,  this  is  not  only 
not  laudable,  but  that  it  ought  to 
subject  me  to  every  species  of 
censure  and  abuse,  and  that  it  is 
right  and  moral  and  religious  in 
a  dirty,  under-working,  malig¬ 
nant,  ricli  hunks  to  hire  hacks 
for  the  purpose,  to  feed  and  pam¬ 
per  them  out  of  his  own  pocket, 
while  his  niggardliness  would 
almost  go  the  length  of  starving 
the  mice*  out  of  his  house  :  an 


change,  and  that  you  did  not  now 
see  the  (king  in  the  same  light,  in 
which  you  saw  it  at  an  earlier 
time  of  life.  No!  What,  change 
an  opinion,  and  that,  too,  upon 
a  matter  of  principle ;  and  of  a 
constitutional  nature!  Faith  it 
is  well  for  your  Lordship,  that 
your  name  begins  with  a  G  and 
not  with  a  C  ;  or,  you  might  be 
accused  of  inconsistency,  and  of 
being  more  changeable  than  even 
English  weather ! 

However,  let  me  not  longer 
teaze  your  Lordship  (who  have 
manliness  belonging  to  you)  wth 
the  nonsensical  spite  of  the  mean 
and  dirty  Hunks,  and  let  me  come 
to  the  subject  of  my  Letter, 
which  is,  the  recent  declaration 
of  your  Lordship  and  others,  re¬ 
lative  to  Parliamentary  Reform . 

In  order  to  derive  as  much 
aid  as  possible  from  the  manner 
of  proceeding  in  the  discussion 
of  this  vital  question,  I  shall  first 
state,  from  the  reports  that  lit* 
immense  book  might  be  filledjbefore  me,  the  very  words  of 
with  proofs  of  this  description,  these  declarations ;  noticing  here 
and,  to  stamp  the  whole  with  the  circumstance,  that  they  have 

high  authority,  the  confession,  come  forth  rather  tardily,  and  not 

I  G  2 
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it  was  clearly  seen,  that  nojbave  had  to  endure  from  the  un 
men*  even  with  the  Queen  in 
their  front,  would  be  able  to  sup¬ 
plant,  and  keep  oilt,  the  present 
ministers,  without  the  Reformers 
at  their  back.  I  do  not  wish  to 
harp  upon  this  circumstance; 
do  not  wish  to  make  a  deal  of  it; 
but,  it  is  right  to  notice  it;  for, 
after  all,  I  may  be  wholly  disap¬ 
pointed  in  the  hopes,  which  I,  at 
present,  would  fain  entertain. 

The  declarations ,  above  allu¬ 
ded  to,  are  found  in  the  reports 
of  speeches,  delivered  at  the 
county  meetings  of  Berkshire, 

Bedfordshire,  Northumberland, 
and  Cambridgeshire -  I  might 
add  Hampshire,  if  J  were  dis¬ 
posed,  as  I  am  not,  to  pay  any 
attention  to  the  declarations,  in 
this  respect,  of  a  Loan-Maker. 

Whatsuch  persons  say  has,  in  a 
case  like  this,  no  weight.  Their 


derlings,  the  bouche-trous,  of 
those,  with  whom  we  now  enter 
into  an  amicable  discussion  of 
our  claims.  Were  we  to  bear  in 
mind  the  attacks  of  Brougham, 
Mackintosh  and  Scarlett,  rot  to 
forget  the  plundering  and  mur¬ 
dering  views  ascribed  to  us  by 
Lord  John  Russell,  under  his 
own  hand,  we  should  cry  with 
the  French,  “ guerre  aux  cha¬ 
teaux,  paix  aux  chaumieres  /” 
War  to  the  Lords’  mansion, 
peace  to  the  cottage !  Were  we 
to  bear  in  mind  these  insolent  at¬ 
tacks,  how  could  we,  without 
blushing  at  our  own  self-abase¬ 
ment,  reason,  or  attempt  to  rea¬ 
son,  with  Lord  Darlington,  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  Lord 
Fitzwilliam,  or  the  Duke  of 
Bedford  ?  We  must  suspend 
our  anger  ;  our  just  resentment 

words  are  mere  wind.  But,  must  be  lulled  ; -we  must  swallow 

! 

what  is  said,  on  such  a  subject,  the  oblivious  draught ;  or  even 
and  at  such  a  time,  by  the  Duke  temporary  good  will  can  have  no 
of  Bedford,  by  you,  by  Lord  Hol¬ 
land,  and  by  Lord  Folkestone, 
has  weight  in  it ;  merits 
onr  attention  ;  calls  upon 
us  to  consider;  and,  in  this 
case,  to  express  our  opinions, 
and  to  argue  the  question  with 


place  in  our  minds.  We  must 
believe,  or  endeavour  to  believe  ; 
that  our  assailants  have,  in  the 
use  of  their  saucy  tongues,  not 
gratified  the  wishes  of  their 
patrons,  or,  reconciliation  with 
the  latter  would  be  too  dearly 
you;  while,  during  the  discus-purchased,  even  by  the  avoiding 
sion  at  least,  we  endeavour  to  of  a  conflict  that  was  sure  to  end 
forget  the  revilings,  which  wejiu  our  own  destruction. 
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I  shall  now,  with  this  oom-< 
mand  over  myself,  quote  the 
words  of  the  several  declarations, 
beginning  with,  those  of  Lord 
Folkestone,  who,  at  the  Bark- 
shire  Meeting,  said,  that  “  a 
change  of  the  Ministry  could  do 
no  good,  without  a  Reform  of 
the  Parliament. 

The  Duke  of  Bedford,  at 
the  Bedfordshire  Meeting,  said, 
“  The  Ministers  would  endeavour 
“  to  support  themselves  in  power 
“by  the  Addressers ;  he  knew 
“  not  how  to  term  them  ;  they 
“  called  themselves  the  loyal  men 
“  [laughter].  They  declared 
“  themselves  to  be  exelu- 
“  sively  loyal.  He  knew  not 
“  whether  there  were  any  of 
“  them  #in  the  room ;  if  there 
“  were,  he  would  particularly 
“  address  himself  to  them  [ap- 
“  plause].  What  did  their 
“  loyalty  consist  in  t  Why,  in 
“  getting  up  addresses  in  ‘  holes 
“  and  corners’  [laughter]. — 
“  Those  Addresses  served  to 
“  swell  the  columns  of  the  Court 
“  Gazette ;  and  the  courtly 
“  readers  took  those  specious 
“  compositions  as  speaking  the 
“  sense  of  the  country,  be  dared 
“  say  [laughter].  Of  what  de- 
“  scription  were  those  secretly 
“  loyal  Gentlemen  ?  They  were 
**  very  w  ell  described  by  a  cele- 
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“  brated  Irish  barrister  as  '  men 
"  who  trade  in  loyalty,  and  live 
“  upon  the  taxes’,  [much  Iaugh- 
“  ter].  They  never  lost  their 
“  stock  in  trade  ;  they  carried 
“  it  to  a  good  market.  If  you 
“  asked  one  of  them  “  Are 
“  you  a  loyal  man  he  would 
“  indignantly  exclaim,  **  I  am 
“  a  loyal  man,  devoted  to  my 
“  King  and  country- — how  dare 
“  you  question  it  ?”  But  if  yot* 
"  pursued  the  inquiry,  and  said* 
“  “  Are  you  loyal  for  nothing  V* 
“  The  answer  would  be,  “  Oh, 
“no!  my  loyalty  is  a  market* 
“  able  commodity”  [much  laugli- 
“  ter].  And  sure  he.  was,  that 
“  if  such  a  loyal  man  could  not 
“  make  more  of  his  professions 
“  than  the  farmer*  did  of  their 
“  barley,  he  would  give  up  hi* 
“  loyalty  altogether  [applause], 
“  sigh  out  “  Farewell,  a  long 
“  farewell  to  all  my  loyalty’* 
“  [laughter  IJ.  He  could  not, he 
“  thought,  close  his  address  better 
“  than  by  expressing  his  senti- 
“  ments  on  the  question  of  Par1* 
“  Hameniaiy  Reform.  From  his 
“  first  entering  into  public  life, 
“  he  felt  the  necessity  of  a  Re- 
“  form  in  the  Commons  House 
“  of  Parliament,  and  every  year 
“  since  that  opinion  had  become 
“  more  firmly  rooted  in  his  mind 
“  [cheers  !]. — It  was  a  question 
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“  which  had  occupied  the  attcu- 
“  tion  of  many  eminent  States- 
“  man,  during  the  long  reign  of 
“George  III.  A  writer,  speak- 
“  iug  of  this  subject  some  years 
“  asm,  »bserved  that  “  Parlia- 
“  inontary  Reform  was  the  dying 
“  legacy  of  Lord  Chatham,  and 
“  the  virgin  effort  of  Mr.  Pitt. 

“  He  would  only  say,  that  the 
“  legacy  of  Lord  Chatham  had 
“  never  been  paid,  and  the  virgin 
“  effort  of  his  son  was  a  mere 
“  abortion,  leaving  behind  it  no 
“  traces  of  fecundity.” 

Lord  Holland,  at  the  same 
meeting,  said  :  “  he  had  signed 
“  the  Requisition,  because  he  con- 
“  ceived  that  the  country  could 
“  alone  be  saved  by  a  bold  ex- 
“  pression  of  the  voice  of  the 
“  people  emanating  from  great 
“  public  meetings.  The  pro* 
“  ceedings  against  the  Queen  had 
“  been  for  a  long'period  the  great 
“  bar  to  the  consideration  of  sub- 
“  jects  intimately  connected  with 
“  the  first  interests  of  the  country. 
“  In  order  that  those  interests 
“  should  be  considered,  it  was 
“  necessary,  in  the  first  instance, 
“  to  put  an  extinguisher  altoge- 
“  ther  on  those  odious  proceed* 
“  ings.  How  was  that  to  be 
“  dune  ?  By  the  voie^  of  t he 
“  people.  It  was  for  them  to 
V  command  it.  On  the  extensive 


“  subject  of  Reform,  he  would 
“  not  deny  that  he  had  some 
“  little  embarrassment  in  speak- 
“  ing,  because  much  time  would 
“  be  requisite  to  explain  and  de- 
“  velope  his  ideas  upon  it  correct* 

“  ly,  and  some  caution  would  be 
“  desirable  to  guard  himself  in 
“  the  heat  of  speaking,  against 
“  saying  more  or  less  than  he 
“  really  thought.  He  had  always 
“  been  a  friend  of  “  Reform 
“  but  he  had  been  thought  a 
“  lukewarm  friend.  Perhaps,  in 
“  some  senses,  he  was  a  lukewarm 
“  friend  to  it,  though  it  was  not 
“  much  his  nature  to  be  luke- 
“  warm  about  any  thing.  Any 
“  Reform  he  could  approve  must 
“  have  for  its  object  the  extension 
“  of  ike  liberties  and  the  improvc- 
“  ment  of  the  happiness  of  the 
“^people.  lie  doubted  whether 
“  any  uniform  or  general  altera- 
“  tion  of  the  basis  cf  our  Repre- 
*  sentation  would  even  tend  to 
“  much  less  secure  either  of  those 
“  objects.  Nor  had  he  ever  look- 
“  ed,  as  some  did,  to  Reform,  as 
“  a  perfect  cure  for  all  political 
“  maladies,  as  what  by  a  Greek 
“  word  was  called  a  panacea,  a 
“  remedy  to  remove  every  ail- 
“  ment  or  grievance.  On  the 
“  other  hand,  the  great  increase 
“  of  knowledge  atid  intelligence 
“  in  England  (a  benefit  the  peo- 
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“  pie  owed  to  their  own  excel- 
“  lent  genius  and  natures,  and 
“  not  to  Kings  or  Ministers) 

“  made  it  safe  and  reasonable 
“  that  large  numbers  of  them 
“  should  bo  admitted  to  a  share 
“  in  the  conduct  of  their  own 
“  concerns.  Some  districts,  too, 

“  had  increased  prodigiously  in 
“  population  ;  opulence  and  im- 
“  portanco  ;  and  they  were,  in 
“  policy,  at  least,  if  not  in  abao- 
“  luto  equity  and  justice,  entitled 
“  to  a  larger  proportion  than  they 
“  enjoyed  of  political  power. 
“  Such  reforms  he  had  ; always 
“  thought  expedient,  and  had 
“  supported.  When,  then,  he 
“  looked  to  the  condnct  of  the 
“  House  of  Commons,  and  more 
“  than  all  to  the  obvious  and  na- 
“  tural  impression  which  that  con- 
**  duct  had  made  on  the  public, 
“  to  tho  distrust,  discontent  and 
“  suspicion  it  had  produced  in  the 
“  community  at  large,  ho  felt. 

that  what  had  long  been  desira-: 
“  ble,  had  now  become  necessary. 
“  It  was  necessary  that  classes  of 
“  people  and  districts,  imperfectly 
“  represented,  or  not  represented 
“  nt  all,  should  have  a  larger 
“  proportion  than  they  now 
had  in  tho  representation  of  the' 
“  country,  and  without  it  Par- 
“  liatnent  could  hardly  maintain; 
ff  its  authority,  and  could  not  at. 


"all  recover  the  confidence  it 
“  ovgkt  to  tnjny  and  deserve.  To 
“  such  reforms,  by  voting  for  the* 
“  resolutions,  he  meant  to  give 
“  his  support.  He  was  not,  he 
“  acknowledged,  an  unqualified 
'  friend  of  reform — die  could  not 
“  say  he  approved  of  reform,  till 
“  he.  knew  what  reform  it  was. 

“  There  had  been  schemes  sug- 
“  gested,  honestly  suggested  he 
“  belie ved ,  whi ch ,  i  f  acco  m plisli ed , 

“  would  in  his  judgment  defeat 
“  the  ends  they  proposed,;  abridge, 

“  not  extend  the  influence  of  the 
“  people  —  injure,  not  improve 
“tho  interests  of  libefty  —  but 
“  such  reforms  as  he  had  alkided 
“  to,  wore  always  expedient  and 
“  desirable,  were  now  in  his 
“  conscience,  he  thought,  neces- 
“  sary. 

Tho  Marquis  os  Tavistock 
said  (same  meeting)  “  Ithadlofig 
“  been  hits  persuasion  that  no 
“  good  could  arise  from  a  mere 
“  change  of  men  without  a  t'ent- 
“  per  ate  but  effectual  Reform  of 
“  Parliament  [applause].  lie 
“  would  not  support  any  set  of 
“  men  who  would  not  adopt  the 
“  principle  of  reform  on  entering 
“  into  office  [ shouts  of  applause.] 
“  Who  were  in  office  was  a  mat- 
“  ter  of  perfect  indifference  to 
“  him,  but  as  it  affected  the 
“  peace,  the  hapiness,  and  freev 
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"  dom  of  England  [long  and  oon- 
u  firmed  applause].” 

Earl  Grey  (Northumberland 
meeting).  “  Were  the  Govern- 
"  ment  offered  to  me  to-morrow, 
**  a  circumstance  which  I  consider 
by  no  means  likely  to  happen, 
M  I  would  not  accept  it  unless  I 
,f  could  do  it  on  terms  satisfac- 
**  tory  to  my  own  conscience  and 
’*  honour,  and  without  being  en- 
fi(  abled  to  effect  a  complete  change 
”  in  the  present  system  of  Govern- 
ment  \vehcment  applause]. — 
“  This  declaration  I  make  without 
<*  fear.  There  is  one  subject 
**  materially  connected  with  such 
"  a  change,  I  mean  the  necessity 
**  of  a  Reform  in  Parliament, 
“  upon  which  I  have  been  much 
“  misrepresented.  My  opinions 
**  of  the  most  proper  mode  of 
“  effecting  such  a  Reform  have 
“  undergone  some  modification ; 
«'  I  think  that  from  fear  of  evil 
“  consequences,  Reform  should 
*'  be  effected  in  a  more  gradual 
"  manner  than  l  thought  neces- 
*'  sary  when  life  teas  young ,  and 
**  hope  more  sanguine,  and  my 
“  dread  of  danger  less  acute. 

To  the  principles  of  Reform, 
“  as  detailed  in  the  speech  I 
“  made  in  1810,  on  the  State  o 
**■  the  Nation,  I  still  adhere.  A 
change  in  the  system,  of  Go- 
**  vernment  is  absolutely  necessary 


to  preserve  tire  Constitution 
from  destruction:  and  though 
a  Reform  in  Parliament  would 
be  a  most  powerful  means  of 
effecting  that  change,  yet, 
whether  that  Reform  should 
be  pressed  in  the  first  instance , 
is  a  consideration  which,  like 
every  other  public  question, 
must  be  influenced  by  consi - 
derations  of  State  expediency, 
lest  by  a  too  hasty  attempt  to, 
carry  it  into  execution,  the 
probable  success  of  that  Re-* 
form  itself  be  endangered.” 
Here  are  some  memorable  de¬ 
clarations,  my  lord,  and  they  are 
worthy  of  our  best  attentiou. 
Before,  however,  I  proceed  to 
remark  on  them,  permit  me  to 
observe,  that  I  do  by  no  means, 
agree  in  the  opinien,  that  the 
Ministers  have  brought  the  dis¬ 
tresses  on  the  country;  or,  that 
they  could  have  prevented  those 
distresses  by  any  of  the  retrench¬ 
ments,  or  other  means,  that  have, 
within  these  fourteen  years,  been 
pointed  out  to  them  by  their  op¬ 
ponents.  If  it  be  contended, 
that  the  parliament  fairly  repre¬ 
sents  the  nation ,  it  is  the  nation, 
and  not  the  Ministers,  who  have 
f  produced  the  misery  ;  for  nothing 
have  the  ministers  done  without 
the  full  approbation,  and  by  the 
authority ,  of  the  Parliament 
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In  a  word,  the  Parliament  re¬ 
presents  the  nation,  or  it  does 
not :  if  the  former,  the  nation 
itself  has  caused  the  distresses ; 
if  the  latter,  the  Parliament  has 
caused  them  5  in  either  case,  the 
Ministers  stand  acquitted,  seeing 
that  no  one  caB  deny,  that  they 
are  even  “  less  than  nothing ” 
without  the  authority  of  the  Par¬ 
liament.  No  retrenchment,  that 
your  friends  have  ever  pointed 
out,  could  have  prevented  the 
distress.  Disbanding  the  whole 
of  the  army  would  not  have  done 
it.  The  Officers  and  men  toge¬ 
ther  do  not  cost  above  twp  or  three 
millions  a  year.  The  rest  goes 
in  ways  that  have  never  been 
found  fault  with.  And,  what 
would  even  the  whole  of  this 
sum  effect  ?  The  whole  amount 
of  the  retrenchments  talked  of 
(and  talk,  as  the  Westminster 
Don  has  taught  us,  is  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from  do)  did  not  amount 
to  three  hundred  thousand  pounds, 
out  of  an  expenditure  of  nearly 
sixty  millions  l  Then,  here  again 
comes  the  question,  “  who  is  in 
fault  V *  Not  the  Whigs,  Mack¬ 
intosh  would  say,  for  they  did 
call  for  this  retrenchment  at  any 
rate.  Well  ;  but,  why  did  not 
the  Whigs  cause  the  retrench¬ 
ment  ?  Oh !  They  could  not. 
Their  hearts  were  good ;  and 


they  divided  tlrat  House,  which 
is  the  "  Guardian  of  the  Public 
Pursef  Well ;  and  what  did 
these  Guardians  say  ?  Why, 
they  said,  that  there  should  be 
no  retrenchment  l  Pray,  then, 
Mr.  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  does 
this  House  represent  the  nation  7. 
Come,  come,  Sir !  There  will 
be  time  enough  hereafter  to  make 
fine,  long,  soft  speeches  about 
cruelty  to  thieves  and  about  dear 
Soldiers  in  India  writing  to  their 
mammies  in  Scotland  ;  there  will 
be  time  enough  for  these  here¬ 
after:  answer  us  plainly  now; 
does  this  House  represent  the 
nation?  Do  you  say,  yes? 
Then  the  Ministers  are  not  in 
fault;  for  it  is  the  nation,  and 
not  the  Ministers,  who  refused 
to  retrench.  Do  you  say,  wo  ? 
Then  the  fault  is  not  in  the  Mi¬ 
nisters  still,  but  in  the  House ; 
and,  of  course,  the  House  wants 
reforming. 

Thus,  you  see,  my  lord,  out  of 
this  circle  we  never  can  get. 
Impute  what  we  will  to  the 
Ministers,  the  imputation  comes, 
at  last,  home  to  the  House ;  and, 
the  conclusion  always  is,  that 
there  can  be  no  change  for  the 
better  without  a  Reform  in  the 
Parliament.  This  being  then, 
the  fair,  the  necessary,  the  un¬ 
avoidable  conclusion ;  this  being 
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by  the  Radicals,  and  upon  the  suppoehidu  that  Re¬ 
new  admitted  by  the  Whigs,  form  was*  a  right  thing,  in  itself. 


there  remain  to  be  discussed,  the 
when  and  the  ,'ww,  this  Reform 
is  to  take  place  :  that  is  to  say, 
the  time  of  making-  the  Reform, 
and  the  nature  of  the  Reform 
itself. 

With  regard  to  the  former, 
the  old  maxim,  applied  to  all 
useful  undertakings,  may  surely 
bo  applied  here  ;  that  is,  “  there 
“  is  no  time  like  the  time  pre- 
“  sent.''’  If  it  be  the  want  of 


to  set  about  it  during  the  war 
would  be  to  imitate  a  man,  that 
should  set  about  repairing  his 
house  during  a  hurricane.  This 
was  a  miserable  shuffle.  The 
comparison  was  by  no  means  in 
point.  The  business  of  Reform¬ 
ing  the  Parliament  could  not 
possibly  have  been  injured  by 
the  war,  as  an  untiled  house 
would  be  injured  by  a  hurricane. 
But,  to  show  the  falseness  of 


Reform  which  has  produood  all  this  pretence,  what  proof  do  we 


the  evils  that  we  deplore,  and  all 


the  dangers  that  we  dread  ;  if  union  with  Ireland  was  affected 


no  good  can  be  done  without  a 


Reform,  surely  there  is  no  time  a  Kingdom,  stripped  of  ifs  two 


to  lose.  I  will  speak  bye  and 
byo  about  the  panacea ,  men¬ 
tioned  by  Lord  Holland  ;  and  I 
was  sorry  to  see  the  word  made 
use  of  by  a  person  I  respect  so 
much  as  his  lordship,  after  it  had 
been  worn  thread-bare  by  Mr. 
Brougham  and  his  saucy  breth¬ 
ren  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  ; 
of  this  “  panacea I  will  speak 
by  and  by  ;  but,  surely,  we  shall 
now  hear  none  of  the  old  ex¬ 
cuses  for  procrastination  as  to 
this  important  matter.  The  pre¬ 
tended  friends  of  Parliamentary 
Reform,  fell,  during  the  war, very 
harmoniously  in  with  it’s  avow¬ 
ed  enemies  ;  for  both  said,  that, 


want  other  than  the  fact,  that  the 


during  the  same  war?  Here  was 


Hi ruses  of  Parliament ;  it’s  nobles 
wholly  unseated  from  their  here¬ 
ditary  seats  ;  it’s  Commons  dis¬ 
missed  like  a  disbanded  regi¬ 
ment  ;  boroughs  suppressed  as 
to  their  Elective  franchise;  one 
hundred  members  in  place  of 
more  than  three  hundred  I  be¬ 
lieve  were  ehosen  in  the  King¬ 
dom  ;  and  those  hundred  brought 
away  to  sit  in  a  Parliament  in 
another  Kingdom  I 

What  impudent  men ;  what 
audacious  men ;  men  how  har¬ 
dened  by  impunity,  must  those 
have  been,  who  made  this  change 
during  the  war,  and  during  the 
most  perilous  part  of  the  war 
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loo,  and  yef,  who  pretended  at 
the  same  time,  that  to  make 
merely  a  change  in  the  mode  of 
Electing  Monikers  to  serve  in  the 
English  Parliament,  would  have 
been  like  the  pulling  down  part 
of  a  house,  and  building  it  up 
again  during  a  hurricane  1  The 
knaves  knew  better  ;  but  they 
had  power  in  their  hands.  They 
knew  that  it  was  easier  by  far 


the  long- and  bloody  contest  had 
been  commenced  and  carried  op  ! 
Now,  therefore,  when  the  hurri¬ 
cane  is  over  ;  now,  what  is  the 
pretence  ■?  Why,  that  those  who 
demand  a  Reform  of  the  House 
of  Commons  want  to  destroy  the 
Lords  and  the  King  ;  whereupon 
the  Reformers  are  called  Radi¬ 
cals  ;  Radicals  are  to  be  stigma¬ 
tised  by  base  Scotch  Lawyers  as 


to  Reform  the  Parliament  of  plunderers  and  assassins ;  a  hue 


England,  than  to  make  what  they 
called  an  Union  with  Ireland. 
But,  my  lord,  they  thought  that, 
when  the  war  should  be  over 
prosperity  would  return  with  the 
peace ;  that  then  they  could  cite 
their  success  in  war  and  the 


and  cry  is  to  be  raised  against 
us ;  and  there  are  men  audacious 
enough  to  seem  satisfied  with 
nothing  short  of  chopping  us 
down  and  shooting  ns  in  the 
streets;  though  it  is  notorious,, 
that  Mr.  Fox,  the  present  Duke 


prosperity  of  peace  in  proof  of' of  Bedford,  and  many  others  of 


the  goodness  of  the  system ;  and 
that  they  should  be  able  then  to 
say  to  the  peoplo  :  “  are  we  not 
well ;  and  ought  we  not  to  let 
“  well  enough  a  lone  V 

They  were,  and  I  thank  God 


expectations,  as  I,  for  ten  long 
years  told  them  they  would  be. 
Peace,  instead  of  bringing  them 
prosperity,  brought  them  ruin 
and  misery ;  entailed  upon  the 
Country  the  curses  of  the  war 
and,  how  just  is  Providence! 
brought  to  every  mind  a  convic¬ 
tion  of  the  necessity  of  that 
yery  Reform,  to  prevent  which 


the  same  description,  declared 
themselves  years  ago  for  a  “  Ra- 
“  dical  Reform.” 

However,  things  are  now  come 
to  a  pass  that  render  excuses  and 
subterfuges  wholly  unavailing. 


they  were,  disappointed  in  their  The  evils  of  the  system  are  so 


great  and  so  pressing,  that  there 
is  no  choice  between  convulsive 
revolution  and  Reform  of  Par¬ 
liament.  Not  only  is  the  remedy 
absolutely  necessary,  but  imme¬ 
diate  application  is  also  necessa¬ 
ry.  It  is  now  agreed,  that 
Reform  is  necessary ;  that  no 
good  can  bo  done  without  it; 
that  to  change  men  is  useless 
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without  changing  the  mode  of 
Election  ;  that  no  change  of  Mi¬ 
nistry  can  do  any  good  to  the 
country  without  a  Reform  of  the 
Parliament ;  why,  therefore, 
should  there  be  a  day’s  delay ; 
knowing  the  remedy,  why  nol 
apply  it  ?  Being  sick  unto  death 
why  not  swallow  the  Medicine? 
Or,  are  we  first  to  expire  and 
then  have  the  bolus,  the  healing 
balsam,  put  down  our  throats. 
Preposterous  as  is  the  idea,  how 
glibly  did  it  roll  off  the  tongues 
of  several  of  the  members  of  the 
Six-Acts  of  Parliament  1  How 
sweetly  did  they  talk  about  Jirst 
putting  an  end  to  the  distresses, 
and  talking  of  Reform  afterwards! 
Curing  the  patient  first,  and  then 
giving  him  the  physic !  Such 
wisdom  never  before  made  it’s 
appearance  in  this  lower  world. 
However,  this  is  not  I  hope  the 
practice  to  be  recommended  by 
your  lordship ;  for,  if  it  be,  I  have 
no  scruple  to  predict  that  the 
consequences  will  be  such  as 
every  man  who  has  much  to  loose, 
will  have  most  grievously  to  de¬ 
plore. 

It  being  a  settled  point,  that 
no  good  can  be  done  without  a 
Reform,  it  appears  to  me  an 
absurdity  to  propose  to  do  any 
thing  before  that  Reform  be 
begun.  And,  what  is  this  great 


work  of  Reform  after  all  ?  At 
the  end  of  forty  years  discussion, 
what  is  to  prevent  a  Bill  being 
passed  in  the  space  of  a  month  ? 
T  am  yet  to  speak  of  the  nature 
of  ill©  contemplated  Reform. 
That  which  will  be  done  will 
probably  contain  a  great  deal 
less  of  detail  than  the  Bill  of 
Major  Cartwright  contains;  but 
even  that  Bill  with  all  its  nu¬ 
merous  provisions,  is  less  com¬ 
plicated  ;  requires  less  of  con  - 
sideration  and  of  previous  ar¬ 
rangement;  and  is  Far  less 
troublesome  and  vexatious  in 
the  execution,  than  any  one  of 
the  acts  relating  to  the  tax  upon 
property,  or  to  the  regular  or 
local  Militia..  Doubtless,  du¬ 
ring  the  month,  that  would  be- 
requisite  for  the  preparation,  the 
discussion  and  the  passing  of  a 
Reform  Bill,  other  great  matters 
might  arise  and  demand  atten¬ 
tion  ;  but,  we  recollect  that  the 
Parliament  could  meet,  and 
could  think  nothing  of  sitting 
two  whole  months  to  pass  those 
Six- Acts,  by  which  that  Parlia¬ 
ment  will,  I  hope,  for  ever  be 
remembered. 

In  short,  there  appears  to  me- 
not  the  smallest  reason  for  delays 
■while  the  state  of  the  Country 
cries  aloud  for  dispatch.  I  beg 
your  lordship  to  bear  in  mind. 
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that  it  does  not  require  such  & 
Bill  to  be  passed  in  order  to 
tranquillise  the  people ;  to  inspire 
them  with  hope ,  the  great  com¬ 
forter  of  the  human  breast;  to 
give  them  confidence  in  their 
natural  guardians;  to  make  them 
forget  their  manifold  sufferings, 
er,  at  least,  to  endure  them  with 
cheerfulness  :  to  effect  these  de¬ 
sirable  purposes,  it  does  not  re¬ 
quire  a  Reform  Bill  to  be  passed; 
it  only  requires  such  a  Bill  to  be 
proposed,  in  such  a  way,  and 
from  such  a  quarter  as  shall 
make  the  proposition  amount  to 
a  fair  presumption  of  a  favour¬ 
able' issue.  Of  all  the  people 
in  the  world  the  people  of  Eng¬ 
land  are  the  last  to  merit  the  ac¬ 
cusation  of  impatience.  Lei 
them  only  see  reasonable  grounc 
for  confidence,  and  they  are  al¬ 
ways  ready  to  confide.  No  peo¬ 
ple  so  soon  forget  injuries;  and 
though,  God  knows  they  have 
much  to  forget;  yet  they  would 
forget  all  ‘if  they  saw  but  ai 
earnest  disposition  to  do  them 
justice.  And,  I  do  assure  you, 
my  lord,  that  of  all  the  strange 
things  that  I  have  witnessed,  the 
strangest  of  all  is,  that  a  body 
of  nobles,  whose  ancestors  were 
so  much  revered,  and  by  such  c 
people  too,  should  appear  not  to 
be  at  all  desirous  to  see  the  same  > 


feelings  in  existence  towards 
themselves ;  nay,  that  there 
should  be  some  amongst  this 
body,  willing  to  cast  from  them, 
that  which  is,  after  all,  the  only 
thing,  that  can  give  real  value 
to  titles  and  wealth;  and  ta 
cast  from  them  too  this  most 
pleasing  and  grateful  of  all 
things,  the  love  of  all  who  sur¬ 
round  us,  for  the  sake  of  re¬ 
taining  powers,  odious  in  them¬ 
selves,  so  odious  as  to  excite 
shame  even  in  the  possessor,  and 
as  to  imprint  a  stain  upon  charac¬ 
ter  otherwise  the  most  spotless. 
Of  all  the  strange  things  in  the 
world,  this,  to  me,  has  long  ap¬ 
peared  the  most  strange.  There 
are,  perhaps,  men  so  nearly 
resembling  monsters  as  to  seek 
for  power,  in  order  to  have  the 
means  of  oppressing,  and  of  ob¬ 
taining  and  securing  the  hatred 
of  mankind;  but,  generally 
speaking,  this  is  not  the  propen¬ 
sity  of  the  human  mind.  In  the 
seeking  of  riches  and  of  honours, 
there  are  shades  of  difference 
in  our  ultimate  objects,  corre¬ 
sponding  with  our  natural  cha¬ 
racters.  But,  if  we  look  into 
the  matter,  we  shall  find  the 
view  of  every  one,  except,  per- 
iaps,  the  fillhy-souled  miser, 
who  is  hardly  worthy  of  being 
deemed  a  man ;  we  shall  find 
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the  view  terminate  with  exciting 
love  or  admiration,  or  respect  in 
others.  This  is  what  we  all 
seek  ;  and  very  proper  it  is  that 
we  shobld  sedk  it.  Most  amia¬ 
ble  it  is  iu  itself,  and  excellent 
are  the  effects  which  it  produces. 
It  is  the  cause  of  good  to  him 
who  seeks  it,  and  to  all  who 
Coma  within  the  -sphere  of  his 
iuSaeoce.  How  strange,  how 
perverse,  then,  is  the  conduct, 
and  pursuit  of'  the  borongh- 
hohler  !  The  power  which  he 
derives  from  this  polluted  source-, 
is  a  constant  cause  of  plague, 
shame,  disgrace  and  torment  to 
himself ;  while  he  well  knows 
that  it  fills  innumerable  breasts 
with  resentment  against  him  ; 
till  at  last  seeing  himself  not 
only  wholly  bereft  of  the  love  of, 
those  by  whom  it  was  natural 
for  him  to  be  beloved,  but  even 
exposed,  in  imagination,  at  least, 
to  the  natural  effects  of  their 
enmity,  he  surrounds  himself 
with  the  means  of  obtaining  by 
foi‘cc reluctant  submission  in  ex¬ 
change  for  willing  and  cheerful 
obedience.  Placed  as  one  of 
these  borough-holders  is  ;  seeing 
ivhat  I  see,  and  thinking  as  !  I 
think,  I  would  fling  the  accursed 
burgage  scrowl  from  my  hands, 
a»  I  would  shake  off  a  serpent  or 
an  adder.  I  would  take  no  time  to 


deliberate.  My  estate  and  my 
family  should  be  freed  from  the 
poisonous  pest.  I  would  possess 
no  power  that  should  not  tend  to 
cause  me  to  be  beloved;  much 
less  would  I  possess  any  that 
must  necessarily  cause  ate  to  he 
hated. 

I  shall  be  told,  perhaps,  that 
the  forefathers  of  the  present 
borough-owners  were  borough- 
owners  too,  and  that,  yet,  they 
were  not  detested  by  the  people. 
But,  there  is  a  wide  difference  in 
ihree  respects.  First,  "corrup¬ 
tion,  bribery  ami  false-swearing 
were  less  openly  as  well  as  less 
frequently  practised.  It  is  in  the 
nature  of  maladies,  moral  as  well 
as  physical,  to  grow  worse  and 
worse  with  time.  Sipping  leads 
to  drinking,  and  drinking  to  the 
beastly  vice  of  drunkenness. 
The  child  first  builds  houses  with 
the  cards ;  he  next  learns  to  deal 
them  out ;  this  is  followed  by  an 
“  innocent  game”  for  a  penny  a 
trick;  the  love  of  gain  (without 
labour)  at  his  neighbours’  ex¬ 
pence  now  seizes  him  ;  he  be¬ 
comes  &  gamester,  and,  to  indulge 
in  his  propensity,  he  will  cut  his 
mother’s  throat  to  get  at  her  join¬ 
ture  Thus  has  it  been  with 
boroughmongering,  ’till  at  last, 
when  a  Minister  is  accused  of 
selling  a  seat,  the  opposition  say, 
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that  they  think  not  the  worse  of\ forefathers  of  the  {urgent  bo¬ 
rough  owners,  as  we  FI  as  the  do- 
cile  people  who  so  cordially  es¬ 
teemed  them,  knew  nothing  of 
any  of  these  things.  They  never 
dreamed,  that  England  would 
behold  such  a  man  as  Pitt  ; 
and  they  would  have  been  ready 
to  lay  prostrate  upon  the  earth 
any  one  that  had  dared  to  pre¬ 
dict,  that  England  would  be 
covered  with  barracks  ;  that  an 
army  of  nearly  a  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  men  would  be  kept 
up  in  time  of  peace  ;  that  scenes 
like  that  of  Manchester  would 
occur ;  and  that  the  ultimate 
conseqences  of  those  scenes 
would  be  such  as  we  have  beheld. 

Things  are  changed,  there¬ 
fore,  since  the  days  when 
your  and  my  fathers  were 
voung  men.  Here  we  have  the 


him  for  the  act,  because  the  prac¬ 
tice  is,  as  “  notorious  as  the  sun 
at  nOon  day ,”  while  the  .Speaker 
has  the  decency  to  exclaim,  that, 
at  such  sentiments  and  declara¬ 
tions  “  our  forefathers  would 
have  startled  with  horror. 
Therefore,  the  thing  is  not  what 
it  formerly  was.  It  is  worse  ;  and 
it  naturally  has,  at  last,  become1 
universally  odious  and  detestable. 
But,  Second,  the  peoplo  have 
acquired  of  late  years  more  know¬ 
ledge  as  to  public  matters  than 
they  formerly  possessed  ;  and, 
Third,  the  effects  have  been  very 
different  from  what  they  formerly 
were.  Boroughmongering  is,  in 
its  mere  ‘nature,  always  the  same; 
but,  a  boroughmongering  with 
ten  millions  of  annual  taxes  is  a 
very  different  thing  from  a  bo 


roughmongerin'g  with  from  fifty 
to  seventy  millions  of  annual 
taxes.  A  wolf  is  always  a  wolf; 
but  a  sucking  wolf  is  not,  to  the 
flock,  what  a  full  g-rown  wolf  is. 
A  boroughmongering,  without 
even  a  thought  of  dungeon-hills 
and  cash-pa3rment  suspension 
bills  and  banishment  bills,  is  a 
very  different  thing  from  a  bo- 
roughmongering,  co-existent  with 


reason  for  the  change  in  the  de¬ 
portment  of  the  people  towards 
those  who  are  their  natural 
friends  and  protectors  as  well  as 
their  natural  Magistrates.  The 
writing  of  this  last  word  reminds 
me  of  another  great  change  in 
the  state  of  society.  The  whole 
race  of  small  country  gentlemen', 
by  which  I  mean  gentlemen  of 
moderate  estates,  has  been  swept 


all  these,  and  with  barracks  and'away  by  the  system  of  taxing 
military  colleges  into  the  b'ar-jami  funding.  This  description' 
gain.  In  short,  my  lord,  the  of  persons,  who  formed  one  great 
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feature  in  the  English  commu¬ 
nity,  were  the  link  which  con¬ 
nected  the  nobles  with  the  com¬ 
mons  at  large.  They  wereRie 
active  Magistrates,  and  they  go¬ 
verned  by  influence  rather  than 
by  farce.  To  these  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  swarms  of  Loan-jobbers, 
Stock-jobbers,  Contractors,  Com- 
missiaries,  Pursers  and  others 
loaded  with  the  spoils  of  war  and 
taxation,  and  by  another  race 
of  no  very  different  character 
from  the  last,  from  the  East  and 
West  Indies.  These  new  men, 
besides  their  natural  want  of 
common  feeling  with  the  people, 
are  strangers  to  them ;  have  no 
means  of  governing  by  influence; 
are  and  must  be  wholly  ignorant 
of  those  matters,  a  knowledge 
of.  which  is  so  necessary  to  the 
situation  in  which  they  are 
placed :  hence  has  come  the 
placing  of  the  Magistracy  in  the 
hands  of  the  Clergy,  in  almost 
every  part  of  the  kindom ;  and 
thus  every  means  of  exciting 
love  in  the  breasts  of  the  people, 
and  of  ruling  them  without  ab¬ 
solute  force,  has  been  gradually 
diminished. 

Things  are,  therefore,  my 
lord,  changed  ;  and,  it  appears 
to  be  impossible  to  restore  to 
England  an  English  community, 
without  returning  to  the  use  of  a 


Parliament  clrosen  by  tl>e  people. 
The  time  for  thus  returning,  is 
the  present  time.  Nations  do 
not  die  physically  ;  but  morally 
they  do  die ;  and,  as  nothing  can 
be  done  towards  the  saving  of 
this  nation,  without  a  Reform  of 
the  Parliament,  that  Reform 
ought,  it  seems  to  me,  to  be 
instantly  begun.  Your  lordship' 
says,  that  it  is  a  question  “whe- 
“  ther  the  Reform  should  be 
“  pressed  in  the  first  instance .” 
I  think  it  should,  and  for  the 
reasons  that  I  have  just  stated  ; 
but,  I  may  return  to  this  point 
when  I  have  offered  your  lord- 
ship  some  remarks  on  the  other 
part  of  the  subject ;  namely  the 
sort  of  Reform  that  it  is  just  and 
expedient  to  adopt. 

Now,  my  lord,  as  to  this  point 
I  am  under  no  apprehension  of 
being  accused  of  perverseness  or 
obstinacy  ;  for,  however  clearly 
I  may  regard  our  claim  to  uni¬ 
versal  suffrage  and  annual  Par¬ 
liaments  as  standing  upon  Law 
as  well  as  Justice;  how  well  so¬ 
ever  I  may  be  satisfied,  that  we 
ve  a  right  to  the  full  amount 
of  our  demand,  I  will  be  con¬ 
tent  to  abandon  any  part  of 
that  amount,  if  it  can  be  shown 
that  the  retaining  of  that  part 
would  be  only  likely  to  produce 
danger  to  the  existence  of  the 
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present  forhi  of  Government  ; 
or  to  produce  danger  of  any 
kind  to  the  welfare  of  the 
Country.  But,  until  this  be 
shown  ;  until  some  one  shall 
condescend  to  make  even  an 
attempt  to  show  this  ;  surely  it 
would  be  unjustifiable  in  us  to 
abandon  any  part  of  a  claim, 
which  we  contend  to  be 
founded,  not  only  in  justice,  but 
upon  the  settled  laws  of  the  land. 
Mr.  Brougham  has  accused  us  ; 
with  a  sneer  like  that  of  Sir 
Archy  in  the  play,  he  has  lifted 
the  flesh  from  his  cheeks  to¬ 
wards  his  eye,  and  taunted  us  with 
little  remedies  and  big  blunders. 
The  Member  for  Peterborough 
has  called  us  contemptible  fools  ; 
Mr.  Baring  has  called  Mr.  Hunt 
an  impostor;  and  the  mildest  ap¬ 
pellations  that  have  been  given  us 
have  been  those  of  designing  de¬ 
magogues,  or  visionary  schemers. 
These  wise  men  appear  to  have 
deemed  us  unworthy  of  an  an¬ 
swer.  They, ‘great  law  givers, 
were  engaged  in  more  sublime 
pursuits  !  They  were  engaged 
in  the  discussing  of  sehemes  for 
relieving  the  distresses  of  the 
Country  by  making  corn  dear, 
and  by  raising  taxes  for  causing 
persons  to  migrate,  in  order  that 
there  might  be  more  corn  for 
those  that  were  left !  They, 
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profound  Statesmen,  acknow¬ 
ledging  at  last,  that  the  great 
weight  of  taxes  was  the  princi¬ 
pal  cause  of  the  distress,  and 
that  the  Debt  was  the  principal 
cause  of  the  great  weight  of  the 
taxes  ;  having  made  this  disco¬ 
very,  these  great  Statesmen  were 
engaged  in  schemes,  to  make 
the  Bank  pay  in  cash,  thereby  to 
augment  the  interest  of  the  Debt, 
thereby  to  add  to  the  weight  of 
the  taxes,  thereby  to  relieve  the 
distress ! 

Bravo !  These  are  the  men 
that  laugh  at  our  wild  schemes, 
and  that  think  it  beneath  them 
to  condescend  to  talk  of  giviiig 
ui  an  answer.  Until,  however, 
we  be  answered,  we  shall,  I  hope, 
not  be  thought  presumptuous,  if 
we  retain  our  opinions  and  stand 
to  our  claims.  Nevertheless,  I 
for  my  part,  am  ready  to  listen 
to  the  plan  of  any  description  of 
Reform ;  and  I  read  the  speech 
of  your  lordship  and  those  of  the 
other  noble  persons  above  men¬ 
tioned,  with  great  eagerness  to 
discover  what  your  plans  v  ere ; 
to  my  great  disappointment, 
however,  1  found  no  description 
of  a  plan  in  any  of  these  speeches. 
The  Marquis  of  Tavistock  talks 
of  a  temperate  but  effectual  Re¬ 
form.  Very  good,  as  temperate 
as  von  please,  so  that  it  be  elfec- 
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tual.  Rut  stdl  here  is  no  plan  ;  piness  improved.  He  says  that 
nor  indeed  do  we  call  upon  you  Reform  is  now  absolutely  nece3saiy 


to  state  any  plan  in  the  first 
instance  ;  but  then,  no  fault 
should  be  found  with  ours  in  the 
first  instance.  No  man  can 
claim  the  right  of  saying  that 
ours  is  a  bad  plan,  until  he 
bimself  b§  prepared  with  what 
lie  deems  better ;  unless  indeed 
he  deny  the  necessity  of  Reform 
altogether;  which  is  not  the  case 
with  those  on  whose  public  decla¬ 
rations  I  am  taking  the  liberty  to 
offer  your  lordship  my  remarks, 
My  Lord  Holland  said,  that  he 
could  not  call  himself  a  friend  of 
Reform,  until  he  knew  what  sort 
of  Reform  it  was  to  be.  Right :  but 
then,  the  subject  was  in  good 
bands ;  his  lordship  was  master  of 
his  own  thoughts  and  words;  and 
whp  more  proper  than  himself  to 
^escribe  to  us  the  sort  of  Reform 
which  he  wished  to  see  take  place. 
The  words  “  such  Reforms,”  oc¬ 
cur  three  several  times  within  the 
space  of  probably  three  minutes  of 
his  lordship's  speech;  but  this 
word  such, .  essentially  relative  in 
it’s  meaning,  finds  no  relative  in 
his  lordship’s  speech  except  in  a 
description  of  the  wished  for  ef¬ 
fects  of  Reform,  ,  His  lordship 
(and  I  am  sure  with  perfect  sin¬ 
cerity),  expresses  his  wish  to  see 
our  liberties  restored  and  our  hap- 


to  this  end.  He  says  that  without 
Reform  Parliament  cannot  recover 
the  confidence  of  the  nation.  He 
afterwards  says  that  he  is  a  friend 
to  the  Reform  to  which  he  has 
alluded ;  but  unhappily  it  is  mere 
allusion,  and  not  description,  which 
latter  was  precisely  what  the  pub¬ 
lic  was  so  anxiously  looking  for. 
From  the  expression  that  he  must 
first  knoiv  what  Reform  it  was  ; 
from  this  expression  we  necessarily 
conclude  that  his  lordship  does 
not  adopt  the  Radical  plan. 
Very  well :  but  then,  as  I  said 
before,  why  not  give  us  something 
in  lieu  of  it  ?  Moderate  as  yon 
please;  temperate  as  you  please; 
gradual,  if  you  like;  but,  let  us 
hear  it  ?  Let  us  have  a  descrip-, 
tion  of  it.  We  have  given  in  our 
proposal :  it  is  for  our  opponents, 
who  allow  that  a  Reform  is  ncces- 
\  sary,  to  meet  us  fairly,  with  theirs  ; 
j  and  not  like  Sir  Archy  and  his 
learned  friend  from  the  borough 
ojf-  Peterborough,  to  sneer  at  our 
proposal  and  to  revile  its  authors. 
This  is  not  the  way  that  differences 
are  to  he  settled  either  by  indivi¬ 
duals  or  by  bodies  of  men.  Such 
conduct  on  the  part  of  nations  lead 
directly  and  inevitably  to  war ; 
and  to  what  such  conduct  nn|st 
lead  when  pursued  between  diffe- 
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rent  orders  of  a  nation,  it  is  as 

*V  '  -  *  ...  *  -  • 

unnecessary  as  it  would  be  pain¬ 
ful  for  me  to  describe. 

In  one  part  of  his  speech,  how¬ 
ever,  Lord  Holland  gave  a  hint 
with  regard  to  what  he  did  not 
approve  of.  He  expressed  his 
doubt,  “  whether  any  uniform  or 
“  general  alteration  of  the  basis 
“  of  the  representation  would  be 
“  attended  with  good  effect.”  I 
am  ready,  my  lord,  to  give  up  all 
theory ;  all  abstract  principle ; 
even  the  justice  and  the  law  of  the 
case,  I  am  ready  to  lay  aside,  and 
rest  solely  upon  the  expediency, 
whenever  any  one  shall  undertake 
to  shew  the  inexpediency  of  our 
plan.  Therefore,  the  basis  of  the 
representation  is  a  matter  to  be 
discussed  whenever  a  plan  dif¬ 
ferent  from  ours  shall  be  ten¬ 
dered  for  the  consideration  of  the 
people.  I  am  ready  to  go  a  great 
way  even  in  furnishing  the  most 
cogent  of  arguments  to  those  who 
are  enemies  of  that  which  has  been 
so  much  and  so  unjustly  eulogised, 
under  the  name  of  seif  government , 
w  hich  means  a  government  elective 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom  ;  but  I 
cannot  let  pass  this  little  touch  of 
indirect  criticism  on  oar  plan  with¬ 
out  inquiring  a  little  what  this  as¬ 
sumed  basis  of  representation  is. 
During  the  debates  on  Lord  John 
Russell's  proposition  for  transfer- 


ing  the  right  of  election  from 
Grampound  to  Leeds,  there  was 
said  about  this  basis  a  great  deal, 
of  which  I  would  much  rather  be 
the  reader  than  have  been  the 
speaker.  Basis  means,  foundation, 
and,  as  applied  to  this  act  of  ehoos 
ing  Members  of  Parliament  it 
means  the  reason  for  a  person's 
performing  this  act  ;  the  reason 
xvhy  he  performs  it.  This  was 
said  to  be  bis  possessing,  or  occu¬ 
pying,  something  called  property. 
In  other  words ,  property  was 
said  to  be  the  basis  of  representa¬ 
tion. 

We  ask  no  more  ;  for  labour  is 
property  ;  and  that  too  of  a  na¬ 
ture  superior  in  point  of  quality  to 
property  of  every  other  descrip¬ 
tion.  The  law  recognizes  this 
principle  in  every  line.  Actions 
at  law  are  founded  on  it.  Copy¬ 
rights  of  books,  Charts,  Maps, 
Plans,  and  Prints  are  built  upon 
this  foundation,  and  upon  no 
other  foundation.  How  monstrous 
indeed  would  it  be  if  the  Copy¬ 
right  of  Pope’s  Works,  for  in¬ 
stance,  had  been  considered  as 
giving  less  of  qualification  than  the 
mere  occupancy,  or  at  best,  the 
proprietorship,  of  a  mud  hut  or  a 
cabbage  garden !  But,  taking  it 
in  the  other  light,  giving  up  right, 
justice,  law,  reason,  and  common 
sense  for  awhile,'  and  taking  our 
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opponents  upon  their  own  ground 
of  real  property;  that  is  to  say 
property  in  house  and  laud.  Taking 
them  on  this  gfound,  let  me  ask 
them  where  they  will  find  me  a 
single  inch  in  this  kingdom  not 
held  by  a  tenure  founded  on  la¬ 
bour.  Your  lordship  well  knows 
that  there  is  not  an  inch  of  land 
the  tenure  of  which  does  not  rest 
on  a  grant,  the  condition  of  which 
grant  was, that  service  in  arms, or  la- 
bovr  by  the  plough,  was  to  be  ren 
dered  to  him  who  made  the  grant. 
This  is  so  well  known  that  it  requires 
not  to  be  insisted  upon,  especially  ' 
in  addressing  a  person  like  your ! 
lordship.  And  thus,  after  all  the 
talk  about  property  as  the  sole 
giver  of  proper  qualifications,  it 
appears  that  labour  is  not  only 
property  in  itself;  but  is  the  sole 
foundation  of  all  that  is  called  real 
property. 

However,  it  is  not  my  business 
upon  this  occasion  to  enter  into 
abstract  principles  or  nice  disqui¬ 
sitions.  My  business  is  to  endea¬ 
vour  to  bring  the  noble  persons 
whom  I  have  quoted  above  to 
condescend  to  tell  us  what  it  is 
that  they  wish  to  substitute  in 
place  of  our  plan  of  reform.  But, 

I  cannot  refrain  from  observing, 
in  the  way  of  caution  to  those  who 
may  be  disposed  towards  a  Reforni 
*f  a  very  moderate  extent ,  that 


they  would  obtain  nothing  by  such 
Reform  ;  that  the  people  would  be 
unable  to  assist  them  in  producing 
that  change  of  system  which  your 
lordship  contends  to  be  necessary ; 
that,  with  nothing  but  such  a 
trifling  Reform  the  popular  voice 
would  have  no  more  weight  than 
it  has  now,  at  any  election  in  any 
part  of  the  kingdom ;  and  that, 
therefore,  such  a  Reform  would, 
in  effect,  be  no  Reform  at  all. 
Who  is  it,  my  lord,  that  have  saved 
her  Majesty  the  Queen!  Who  is 
it  that  have  made  tills  stir  in  the 
kingdom!  Who  is  it  that  have 
given  us  hopes  of  seeing  exertions, 
calculated  to  put  an  end  t©  the 
scenes  of  degradation  and  misery 
which  are  now  beheld  in  this  cnce 
free  and  flourishing  country  ?  Not 
the  freeholders;  not  the  copy- 
holders  ;  not  the  life-holders ; 
not  the  lease-holders;  not  the 
burgage  tenure  vermin  ;  not 
the  poor  oppressed  wretches  cal¬ 
led  freemen ,  such  as  have  re¬ 
cently  been  drenched  with  black 
looking  stuff  at  St.  Albans  where  a 
man  of  colour  had  the  modesty  to 
offer  himself  as  a  Canditate ;  not 
the  pot-wallopers;  no,  nor  the  in¬ 
habitant-householders,  who,  while 
the  people,  the  labouring  men,  the 
Artizans,  the  Mechanics,  the  really 
freemen  of  the  country,  were 
marching  up  to  her  Majesty  in 
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battalians  with  flying  banners ;  not 
the  inhabitant  householders  even 
of  Westminster,  who,  while  the 
thousands  of  non-voter  were  flock¬ 
ing  to  her  Majesty  could  tamely 
sit  at  home,  while  their  famed  re¬ 
presentatives  marched  to  Bran- 
denburgh  House  as  quietly  and  as 
completely  unattended  as  Don 
Quixote  and  Sancho  marching  to 
the  deliverance  of  the  enchanted 
lady  on  the  skirts  of  the  Sierra 
Morena.  Lord  Holland  told  the 


preference  to  labour *  in  arms. 
“  Arms  and  the  man  I  sing,”  are 
the  first  words,  as  your  lordship 
well  knows,  of  one  of  the  finest  ef¬ 
forts  of  the  human  mind.  And  we 
Radical  Reformers  say,  as  the  wise 
State  of  Connecticut  has  said  in  its 
laws,  that  he  who  has  served,  or  is 
liable  to  serve  his  country  in  arms 
in  defence  of  that  country  and  it’s 
laws  has  the  best  claim  to  a  vote 
in  choosing  the  rulers  of  that 
country  and  the  .makers  and  the 


meeting  that  no  good  was  to  be  guardians  of  those  laws 


effected  but  by  the  “voice  of  the 
“  people  f  it  was,  he  said,  for  the 


Therefore,  though  I  do  not 
here  pretend  to  enter  into  a  dis- 


people  to  command  it But  howj mission  of  a  specific  plan,  I  think 
is  the  voice  of  the  people  to  be.it  necessary  even  here  to  give  this 
heard  ;  how  are  the.  people  to  com-  caution  to  the  very  very  moderate 
mand  any  thing,  unless  they  be  Reformers. 


to  vote  at  Elections  for  Members 


I  now  come  to  the  declarations 


of  Parliament?  Surely  his  lordship  of  your  lordship.  You  declare 
means,  by  people,  the  whole  body  that  you  would  not  accept  of 
of  the  people.  ..Those  who  pay  power  “  without  being  enabled  to 
indirect  as  well  as  direct  taxes  e fleet  a  complete  change  in  the 
and  surely  he  does  not  mean  to  “  present  system  of  government , 
exclude  those  who  are  serving,  orj“  which  change  is  absolutely  ne- 
are  liable  every  day  of  their  lives  “  cessary  to  preserve  the  Constitu¬ 
te  be  compelled  to  serve  their! ‘ ‘  tion  from  destruction.”  Now, 
king  and  country  ill  arms.  Surely  my  lord,  this  is  a  very  manly  de- 


his  lordship  does  not  mean  to  shut 
these  out  from  the  name  of  people ; 
or,  if  he  do  what  are  they  to  be 
called.  Of  all  claims  to  the  right 
of  voting,  that  which  is  founded 
on  labour  is  the  best,  and  of  all 
the  sortsof  labour  justice  gives  the 


claration ;  and  it  is  calculated  to 
inspire  with  hope  every  lover  of 
the  country ;  because  every  man, 
be  he  who  or  what  he  may,  has 
a  high  opinion  of  your  lordship’s 
honour  and  integrity.  The  only 
drawback  from  my  hope  is  thaj 
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your  lordship -does  not  appear  to 
believe  that  a  Reform  is  necessary 
even  to  the  beginning;  while  I  am 
not  only  convinced,  with  my  Lord 
Tavistock  and  myLord  Folkestone, 
that  nogood  can  be  done  without 
a  Reform,  but  am  also  convinced, 
that  the  Reform  must  be  begun ; 
that  it  must  actually  be  proposed 
at  the  least  by  persons  likely  to 
have  the  power  to  give  effect  to  the 
proposition  before  any  salutary 
change  in  the  system  can  be  ac¬ 
complished. 

Might  I  be  permitted  to  ask 
what  your  lordship  means  by  “  a 
“  complete  change  in  the  present 
system  of  government?”  That 


you  do  not  mean  a  mere  change  of  division  of  the  lands ,  a  silly  talk 


men  at  the  head  of  affairs  is  cer¬ 
tain.  Neither  can  you  confine 
your  views  tosuc  h  retrenchments 
of  expence  as  have  been  proposed 
by  the  Opposition.  The  more  or 
the  less  of  a  Dungeon  or  Banish¬ 
ment  Bill  can  hardly  occupy  your 
thoughts  for  a  moment.  The  shift¬ 
ing  of  Ambassadors  at  Foreign 
Courts  is  as  little  worthy  of  your 
notice  upon  an  occasion  like  this. 
The  causes  of  the  ruin,  degrada¬ 
tion  and  discontent  are  great,  pow¬ 
erful,  and,  in  their  operation,  co¬ 
extensive  with  the  air  we  breathe. 
They  strike  our  sight  in  a  nume¬ 
rous  and  brilliant  standing  army  ; 
in  Military  Colleges  and  Barracks 


resembling  immense  Palaces;  in  a 
band  of  tax-gatherers,  receiving 
for  their  services  more  than  four 
millions  of  money  in  the  year ; 
in  a  Military  Staff  of  enormous 
expense ;  in  an  East  India  compa¬ 
ny,  having  a  Debt  of  it's  own, 
surpassing  that  of  the  whole  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  and 
by  a  curious  operation  drawing 
the  estates  from  the  smaller  land¬ 
holders  of  England  and  giving 
them  to  adventurers  from  the  East. 
Without  further  enumeration,  ex¬ 
cept  just  adding  that  system  of 
Banking  and  of  Funding,  the  fat¬ 
tened  profilers  from  which  have  at 
last  had  the  audacity  to  propose  a 


about  which  by  a  few  half  mad' 
men  was  the  pretence  for  passing 
laws  which  doomed  me  to  a  Dun¬ 
geon  or  to  flight;  without  further 
enumeration,  permit  to  ask  your 
lordship,  whether  you  intend  a 
complete  change  as  to  any  or  all 
of  these  great  matters.  If  you 
do  not  you  effect  nothing  worth 
the  trouble  of  thinking  about ; 
to  effect  a  complete  change  in  any 
one  of  them  you  must  first  have 
the  cordial  support  of  the  people-, 
and  to  have  that  you  must  propose 
a  Reform,  of  the  Parliament. 

But,  what  indeed,  is  the  main 
feature  in  this  system  of  govern¬ 
ment  ?  What  is  the  cause  of  the 
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system  standing  in  need  of  any 
change  at  all  ?  Is  it  not  that  the 
Parliament,  as  now  constituted,  will 
not  agree  to  such  change?  This 
being  the  case,  the  first  change  to 
be  effected,  is  a  change  in  the  Par¬ 
liament  itself.  Your  lordship  al¬ 
lows  that  a  Reform  of  the  Parlia 
ment  is  materially  connected  with  a 
change  in  the  present  system  of 
the  government ;  but  you  must  1 
think,  upon  reflection,  perceive 
that  the  present  mode  of  electing 
the  Members  of  the  Common 
House,  is  the  very  foundation  upon 
which  the  system  stands.  What  is 
the  reason  that  the  system  has  gone 
on  until  it  has  produced  all  these 
dreadful  calamities ;  how  comes  it 
that  so  many  millions  upon  millions 
have  been  spent  in  the  manner  that 
they  have  been?  How  comes  it 
that  the  resources  of  the  nation  arc 
all  anticipated  ;  that  agriculture 
itself  is  pining  at  the  end  of  four 
most  abundant  seasons ;  how  comes 
it  that  in  the  midst  of  plenty  peo¬ 
ple  are  starving  by  thousands  ?  Mr. 
Bennet,  in  his  letter  to  the  free¬ 
holders  of  Shropshire,  says,  “  I 
“  hope  you  will  never  forget,  that 
“  Ministers  are  the  sole  authors  o 
“  the  distress,  which  threatens  to 
“  overwhelm  you.”  Head  or  heart 
must  be  deficient  here,  and,  as 
being  the  most  charitable  course 
I  ascribe  the  deficiency  to  the  for¬ 


mer.  The  Ministers  are  not ,  nor 
have  they  been  the  sole  authors  of 
the  distress ;  nor  have  they  had  any 
hand  in  producing  it,  except  in  their 
capacity  of  Members  of  Parlia¬ 
ment.  Mr.  Bennet  ought  to  know, 
because  every  weaver-boy  in  Lan¬ 
cashire,  knows  that  the  taxes,  uni¬ 
ted  with  the  operations  of  the 
paper  money  makers,  constitute 
the  cause  of  the  distress.  And,  if 
Mr.  Bennet  wishes  to  know  how 
this  dreadful  cause  was  produced; 
where  it  first  took  life  ;  where  it  in¬ 
creased  in  bulk  and  mischievous¬ 
ness  ;  where  it  was  fostered  and 
cherished,  till  it  swelled  out  to  it’s 
present  prodigious  magnitude,  and 
came  forth  to  crush  with  it’s  weight 
all  the  virtuous  industry  of  the 
kingdom ;  if  Mr.  Bennet  wishes  to 
know  the  birth,  increase,  rise,  pro¬ 
gress  and  final  success  of  this  mon¬ 
ster  in  political  economy,  this  de¬ 
stroyer  of  England,  this  warning  to 
the  world,  let  him  open  the  Sta¬ 
tute  Book  ;  let  him  peruse  the  re¬ 
cords  of  the  assembly  to  which  he 
belongs,  and  to  utter  a  word  tend¬ 
ing  to  bring  which  into  contempt 
dooms  us  to  banishment ;  let  him 
f|look  into  the  records  of  that  house, 
and  there  he  will  find  about  a 
hundred  and  fifty  acts  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  for  making  loans,  issuing  Ex¬ 
chequer  Bills,  making  Sinking 

Funds,  suspending  Cash  Payments, 
H  2 
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granting  Subsidies 


to  Foreign 
Powers,  and  many  other  such  pur¬ 
poses,  never  forgetting  the  now 
wonder  working  Bill  of  Mr.  Peel. 

Here  we  have  it  then,  in  black 
and  white.  In  these  Acts  of  quarters 
Parliament  we  see 


beneficial  eflects  from  it  before 
the  end  of  about  three  hundred 
> 


years  '  Three  months  is  too  long 
to  wait,  when  every  day  of  delay- 
produces  additional  injury.  Three 
of  a  year  may,  very 


the  cause  likely  see  all  our  schemes  of  Re- 


of  all.  It  is  not  the  Ministers, 
then,  but  it  is  the  Parliament,  to 
whom  we  have  to  look  for  an 
account  of  all  these  dreadful  and 


unparralelled  calamities;  and  if  is  enough  to  appal  the  stoutest 


Mr.  Bonnet  had  said  to  to  the 
free-holders  of  Shropshire;  that 
the  Parliament  was  the  sole  cause 
of  their  distress  he  would  have 
been  perfectly  right.  That  did 
not  suit  Mr.  Benuet ;  for  the  an¬ 
swer  of  the  free-holders  must  have 


“  the  Parliament,  then,  and  never 
“  mind  who  are  the  Ministers'1 
and  such  answer,  would  probably, 
not  have  been  quite  so  agreeable 
to  Mr.  Bennet. 

My  lord,  viewing  the  matter 
in  this  light,  I  cannot  but  lament 
that  the  word  gradual  should  have 
found  its  way  at  all  into  your 
lordship’s  description  of  a  desir¬ 
able  Reform,  and  I  like  this  word 
the  less  on  account  of  it’s  having 
been  used  by  the  advocates  for 
the  disfranchisement  of  Gram- 
pound;  whose  scheme  of  Reform 
was  such  as  to  make  it  certain  that 
the  nation  should  not  feel  any 


form  swept  away,  and  the  schemes 
along  with  them,  by  events,  the 
possibility  of  the  arrival  of  which, 
not  to  say  the  strong  probability, 


heart;  but  three  hundred  years; 
to  talk  of  Reform,  the  good  of 
which  is  to  be  begun  to  be  felt  at 
the  end  of  three  hundred  years  is 
such  an  insult  to  the  common 
sense  of  the  nation,  as  not  to  be 
pardoned  upon  any  other  plea  than 
been,  “  change  the  char  acter  of  heat  of  perfect  thoughtlessness  on 


the  part  of  the  noble  lord  who 
made  the  proposition. 

However,  I  have  too  much 
respect  for  your  lordship  not  to 
be  anxious  to  avoid  the  imputation 
of  appearing  to  ascribe  to  you 
any  thing  like  this  project,  which 
may,  with  truth,  be  called  wild 
and  visionary.  I  suppose  your 
lordship  to  mean  that,  rather  than 
abolish  all  the  sinks  of  corruption 
at  once,  it  will  be  better  to  tbolish 
a  certain  number  at  a  time ;  and, 
of  course,  to  transfer  the  elective 
franchise  to  populous  districts. 
In  the  absence  of  all  certainty 
upon  this  point  I  must  confine 
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myself  to  those  objections  which 
strike  me  as  applicable  to  any  plan 
of  gradual  Reform.  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  gradual  Reform  would 
be  very  little  more  w  ise,  that  what 
has  been  ludicrously  called,  f.  gra¬ 
dual  return  to  cash  payments;  that 
is  to  say,  terrible  discontents  during 
the  progress  and  no  cash  paymynts 
at  the  end,  without  a  total  break 
ing  up  of  the  paper  money  system 
A  Reform,  supposing  it  to  be 
accomplished  during  the  session, 
and  supposing  it  to  be  effectual  ; 
the  very  proposal  to  make  such 
a  Reform  would  restore  the  coun¬ 
try  at  once,  not  to  prosperity,  but 
to  tranquillity  and  a  state  of  patient 
hope.  Rut,  a  Reform,  to  feel  the 
good  effects  of  which  we  must  wait 
for  yecus,  would  only  irritate, 
awaken  expectations  for  the  fulfil¬ 
ment  of  which  the  nation  could 
not  wait  with  patience.  The  Re¬ 
form  would  be  effectual  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  or  it  would  not.  If  it 


When  a  point  is  to  be  conceded, 
it  is  always  best  to  concede  cheer¬ 
fully,  and;  without  reservation. 
He  who  receives  any  mark  of  con¬ 
fidence,  accompanied  with  some 
little  thing  which  sc mn s  to  intimate 
a  degree  of  distrust,  never  imagines 
him§e!f  confided  in.  If  th*l  Re¬ 
form  were  gradual  it  would  always 
wear  the  appearance  of  a  grudged 
concession,  a  concession  to  fear, 
and  not  to  justice  ;  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  w'hole  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  Reform,  even  if  it 
were  begun  and  carried  on  for  a 
time  would  be  marked  by  suspi¬ 
cion  and  ill  will  on  both  sides. 

In  the  conclusion  of  your  lord¬ 
ship’s  speech  you  appear  to  doubt 
whether  the  question  of  Reform 
should  be  pressed  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance.  I  think  this  a  vital  question. 
I  ihink  it  should  be  pressed  in  the 
first  instance,  the  reasons  for 
which  I  have  above  taken  the 
liberty  to  state.  If  by  pressing  in 


were,  then  we  should  need  no  the  first  instance,  your  lordship 


more  of  it :  the  thing  would  be 
done  :  if  it  were  not  effectual  how 
is  it  possible  to  suppose  that  the 
nation,  loaded  and  goaded  as  this 
is  could  indure  torments,  which 
even  it’s  rulers  acknowledged  ca¬ 
pable  of  being  put  an  end  to. 

Were  there  no  other  objection, 
the  appearance  of  the  thing  being 
done  grudgingly  would  be  sufficient. 


means,  a  pressing  on  the  part  of, 
the  people,  tlrat  I  am  quite  sure 
would  take  place ;  it  being  abso¬ 
lutely  impossible  to  believe,  that 
the  people  would  he  silent  for  one 
single  moment  after  a  change  of 
the  Ministry.  You  would  be  be¬ 
set  from  morning  till  night  with 
pressing  applications  for  Reform  , 
and  a  tardiness  in  yielding  to  the 
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applications  would  absolutely  drivelcure  for  all  ills;  or  that  it  conld 
the  people  to  desperation.  Your  ever  restore  certain  things  which 


lordship  says  that  your  hope  was 
more  sanguine  some  years  ago,  and 
your  dread  of  danger  less  acute 
I  beseech  your  lordship  then,  not 
tt)  think  of  office  unaccompanied 
with  Reform ;  for  I  am  persuaded, 
that,  however  acute  your  dread  of 
danger  may  be,  it  would,  in  such 
case,  fall  far  short  of  the  reality. 
My  Lord  Holland  acknowledged 
that  the  Parliament  had  lost  the 
confidence  of  the  country,  If  it 
have  lost  the  confidence  of  the 
country,  how  is  it  possible  to  hope 
that  the  system  of  government  can 
be  amended,  or  the  confidence  in 
Parliament  be  restored,  until  a 
Reform  has  actually  taken  place  ? 

A  Ministry,  coming  into  power 
with  a  proposition  for  Reform  in 
their  mouths  would  find  itself 
backed  by  the  universal  voice  of 
the  country,  and  might,  if  uuder 
the  guidance  of  wisdom,  still  res¬ 
cue  the  country  from  her  perils. 


I  was  sorry  that  Lord  Holland  jobber,  or  the  baseness  from  a  rich 


made  use  of  the  word  panacea , 
and  added,  that  he  did  not  regard 
Reform  as  a  panacea,  as  was  the 
case  with  some  others.  I  should 
be  very  glad  to  be  informed,  who 
those  others  are.  I  know  of  no  one 
that  has  ever  called  it  a  panacea. 
I  have  never  so  called  it.  I  have 
never  said  that  it  was  an  immediate 


corruption  have  destroyed.  The 
truth  is  that  his  lordship  takes  the 
accusations  against  us ;  takes  the 
false  imputations  of  the  dirty 
hacks,  who  think  they  are  pleasing 
their  patrons  in  misrepresenting 
us;  he  takes  the  silly  words  that 
Sir  Archy  Mac  Sarcasm  and  others 
malignantly  ascribe  to  us,  and  puts 
them  into  our  mouths.  The  fair 
way  is  to  hear  us,  and  to  answer 
and  not  to  take  as  ours  that 
which  is  ascribed  to  us  by  our 
revilers. 

We  do  not  call  Parliamentary 
Reform  a  panacea  ;  we  do  not 
suppose  that  it  would  give  us  finer 
weather,  tenderer  beef,  fatter  poul¬ 
try,  or  sweeter  bread  ;  we  are  not 
so  sanguine  as  to  imagine  that  it 
would  take  greediness  and  servility 
out  of  the  character  of  a  political 
Scotch  Lawyer;  we  are  not  fools 
enough  to  hope  that  it  would  wash 
the  dirt  out  of  the  soul  of  a  stock¬ 


ary  hunk,  who  wishes  to  destroy 
every  thing  that  stands  in  the  way 
of  his  thirst  after  that  popularity 
which  he  does  not  merit :  we  are 
not  so  devoid  of  understanding  as 
to  expect  effects  like  these  from 
Reform  ;  but  we  do  expect  that 
it  would  do  a  great  deal  of  good 
and  well  we  may,  when  two  out  of 
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the  five  Nobleman  above  quoted,  relieve  him  from  all  his  embarrass 


have  said  that  no  change  of  Minis¬ 
try  can  do  any  good  without  it. 

I  have,  I  think,  clearly  shown 
in  the  foregoing  pages,  that  the 
want  of  a  Reform  is  the  root  of 
the  evil ;  the  main  root  of  all  the 
evils  that  afflict  the  country.  There¬ 
fore,  if  we  have  this  Reform,  that 
fruitful  root  of  evil  is  removed.  It 
is  pruned  away ;  a  new  influence 
comes  in  to  the  system,  and  the 
evils  are  not  only  cured,  but  their 
return  prevented.  All  the  blunders 
which  we  have  seen  in  deplomacy ; 
in  Naval  and  Military  affairs,  in 
legislation  itself,  may,  with  few 
accidental  exceptions  be  traced  to 
this  all-poisoning  root.  As  long  as 
the  borough-holders  possess  their 
present  influence,  what  Minister, 
however  virtuous  and  wise  he  may 
be,  can  give  the  country  the  benefit 
of  his  virtues,  and  his  wisdom 
Carry  on  the  affairs  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  with  the  assistance  of  others 
he  cannot  .  And  can  he,  as  things 
now  stand  say  who  shall  or  shall  not 
be  his  colleagues'?  Your  Lordship, 
from  experience, from  dear  bought 
experience,  knows  that  he  cannot, 
that  he  must  take  for  co-operators 
those  perhaps  in  whom  he  has  no 
confidence,  and  are  calculated  only 
to  marr  his  designs  for  the  public 
good.  A  House  of  Commons 
chosen  freely  by  the  people',  would 


ments  on  this  score :  he  would 
really  be  the  Minister  of  tha  king, 
and  would  be  supported  in  every 
thing  that  he  could  shew  to  be  for 
the  good  of  the  kingdom.  Sup¬ 
posing  (for  such  a  thing  is  within 
the  compass  of  possibility ,  even 
under  the  present  system)  all  the 
Members  of  the  Cabinet  to  be 
upright  and  virtuous  men.  Is 
it  nothing  for  such  men  to  be 
compelled  to  employ  under  them, 
in  their  several  offices  as  Secreta¬ 
ries,  Clerks  and  the  like ;  to  send 
on  foreign  mission ;  on  foreign 
expeditions;  to  entrust  with  pub¬ 
lic  money  ;  to  intrust  with  impor¬ 
tant  secrets ;  and,  in  short,  to 
fill  a  vast  majority  of  offices  and 
places  of  trust,  by  persons  deriv¬ 
ing  their  pretensions  from  sources 
of  purity,  like  those  of  Barnstaple, 
Grampound,  Honiton  and  thelike? 
Is  it  nothing  for  a  set  of  virtuous, 
able  and  public  spirited  men  to  be 
compelled  to  look  into  these  sinks 
of  the  vilest  corruption  to  find  ob¬ 
jects  of  honours  and  emoluments  ? 
Had  not  Mr.  Pitt  these  things  in 
his  eye,  when  he  declared,  that, 
“  without  a  Reform  of  the  Par- 
“  liament,  no  honest  man  could  be 
“  Minister  of  England?”  If  these 
words  were  true  in  those  days,  what 
are  they  now;  when  the  bare  ex¬ 
pence  of  collecting  the  taxes 
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amounts  to  more  than  a  quarter 
part  as  much  as  the  whole  revenue 
amounted  to  then. 

I  have  now,  my  Lord,  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  of  what  I  intend¬ 
ed.  I  think  I  have  shewn  that  a 
Reform  of  the  parliament  is  the 
only  remedy  for  the  evils  which 
weigh  down  the  nation.  I  think  I 
have  shewn  that  the  sooner  that 
remedy  be  distinctly  proposed  the 
better.  I  think  I  have  answered 
every  objection  that  our  opponents 
have  ventured  to  make  to  our 
plan  of  Radical  Reform ;  and  1 
am  sure  I  have  shewn  that  those 
opponents  have  no  right  to  say 
or  to  insinuate  that  our  plan  is 
unworthy  of  attention  until  they 
themselves  will  be  pleased  to  fur¬ 
nish  us  with  a  plan  of  their  own ; 
because  the  opponents  that  I  am 
here  speaking  of  acknowledge 
that  a  Reform  of  some  kind  is  ab¬ 
solutely  necessary  to  the  salvation 
of  the  country.  As  to  those  other 
opponents  who  call  us  designing 
demagogues,  the  leaders  of  the 
deluded  ;  and  who  say,  in  the 
words  of  Mr.  Canning,  that  we 
are  a  low  degraded  crew,  and 
that  they  will  give  us  not  a  hair’s 
breadth,  lest  we  should  proceed  to 
the  ousting  of  the  Lords  and  the 
dethroning  of  the  King ;  as  to 
these,  we  have  no  answer  to  give 
and  must  simply  refer  them  to 
events. 


A  few  weeks  will  probably  ena¬ 
ble  us  to  judge  of  the  degree  of 
reliance,  which  we  ought  to  place 
on  the  party  to  which  your 
lordship  belongs.  According 
to  present  appearances  I  am  dis¬ 
posed  to  hope  for  good ;  and  if  I 
should  be  deceived,  I  shall  have 
erred  on  the  right  side.  There  is 
great  power  in  her  Majesty’s 
cause.  Her  Majesty  is  a  rallying 
point  such  as  Providence  alone 
could  have  appointed.  The  peo¬ 
ple  will  never  desert  her;  but  even 
the  Queen,  if  she  were  to  issue 
an  expressiou'of  her  anxious  wish 
that  the  people  would  support  a 
Ministry,  that  would  refuse  them 
Reform ;  even  the  Queen,  would 
not  succeed  in  such  an  undertak¬ 
ing.  .Jr 

And,  where  is  the  ground  for 
fear  ?  What  has  any  honest  man 
to  be  afraid  of  at  the  prospect  of 
seeing  corruption,  bribery  and 
false  swearing  put  an  end  to,  and 
beastly  noting  and  drunkenness 
greatly  diminished  in  quantity  ? 
These  are  strange  things  for  good 
men  to  be  afraid  of!  The  fears 
of  men  of  the  present  day  are  of  a 
singular  character.  An  alarm  is 
rung  through  the  country  upon 
the  ground  of  an  asserted  increase 
of  immorality  and  irreligion  by 
the  very  same  persons  who  are 
terrified  half  to  death  at  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  a  measure  which  would  ex- 
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tirrguish  in  an  hour  more  fraud, 
more  hypocrisy,  more  corruption, 
more  base  and  wilful  perjury  than, 
perhaps, the  united  pulpits  of  Chris¬ 
tendom  havebeen  able  to  extinguish 
in  eighteen  hundred  years.  Ve¬ 
rily  these  men  must  be  non-pareils 
in  hypocrisy ;  and  -yet  their  hypo¬ 
crisy  is  Surpassed  by  their  pro¬ 
fligate  audacity.  It  is  that  auda¬ 
city  and  the  cool  cruelty  which  it 
has  suggested  that  has  left  a  sting 
in  the  breast  of  the  nation.  That 
sting  is  there  rankling,  and  has 
already  produced  a  sore,  which, 
if  not  speedily  healed,  will  lead 
to  consequences,  calculated  to 
make  England,  so  long  an  exam¬ 
ple  to  nations,  a  bye-word  and  a 
reproach  throughout  the  world. 

1  am, 

Your  lordship’s  most  obedt. 

And  most  humble  servant, 

Wm.  cobbett. 


TO  THE 

CATHOLICS  OF  IRELAND. 


Can  Piety  the  discord  heai. 

Or  stanch  the  death-feud’s  enmity  ? 
Can  Christian  Love,  can  Patriot  zeal 
Can  love  of  blessed  Charity  ? 


Merrion-square, 
Dublin,  1st  January,  1821. 

Fellow  Countrymen, 

After  another  year  of  unjust  degrada- 
fion  and  oppression  I  again  address  you. 
We  have  lived  another  year  the  victims 
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of  causeless  injustice.' — Our  lives  wear 
away  and  we  still  continue  aliens  in  our 
native  land.  Every  thing  changes  around 
us.  Our  servitude  alone  is  unaltered  and 
permanent. 

The  blood  runs  cold  and  the  heart 
withers  when  we  reflect  on  the  wanton 
prolongation  of  our  sufferings.  The  iron 
sinks  into  our  very  souls  at  the  helpless 
and  hopless  nature  of  our  lot.  To  the 
severest  of  injuries  is  added  the  most  crue\ 
of  insults,  and  we  are  deprived  of  the 
miserable  consolation  of  thinking  that  our 
enemies  deem  themselves  justified  by  any 
necessity  or  any  excuse  for  continuing 
our  degradation. 

No,  my  Fellow  Countrymen,  no,  there 
is  no  excuse  for  the  injustice  that  is  done 
us.  There  is  no  palliation  for  the  ini¬ 
quitous  system  under  which  we  suffer.  It 
contradicts  the  first  right  of  men  and 
Christians... the  right  of  worshiping  our 
God  according  to  the  dictates  of  our  con¬ 
science.  Nay,  this  odious  system  goes 
farther,  it  converts  the  exercise  of  that 
right  into  a  crime,  and  it  inflicts  punish¬ 
ment  for  that  which  is  our  first  and  most 
sacred  duty,  .to  worship  our  Creator  in 
the  sincerity  of  conscience. 

For  this  crime,  and  for  this  crime  alone’ 
we  are  punished  and  degraded. .  con¬ 
verted  into  an  inferior  class  in  our  native 
land,  and  doomed  to  perpetual  exclusion. 
Our  enemies  cannot  accuse  us  of  any 
other  offence,  .other  c/ifhe  we  have  com¬ 
mitted  none.. .  Even  the  foolish  charge  of 
intemperance,  .a  charge,  which  was  only 
a  symptom  of  that  contempt  in  which  our 
enemies  hold  us.. even  the  absurd  accu¬ 
sation  of  intemperance  is  now  abandoned, 
and  our  degradation  continues  without 
necessity,  without  excuse,  without  pre¬ 
tence,  without  palliation. 
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Some  honest  men  might  have  been 
heretofore  deluded  into  an  hostility  towards 
us  by  their  being  made  to  believe  that 
there  was  something  in  the  tenets  of  our 
religion  inconsistent  with  civil,  or  at  least 
with  religious  liberty.  But  this  delusion 
can  no  longer  continue.  To  prove  that 
Catholic  religion  is  consistent  with  civil 
liberty,  I  appeal  to  Catholic  Spain,  where 
a  Catholic  Soldiery  joined  a  Catholic 
People  to  restore  representative  Govern¬ 
ment;  and  succeeded  in  a  glorious  Revo¬ 
lution,  unstained  on  their  part  by  a  tear, 
or  a  drop  of  blood..  To  prove  that  the 
Catholic  religion  is  consistent  with  Civil 
Liberty,  I  appeal  to  Catholic  Portugal, 
where  again  a  Catholic  Soldiery  joined  a 
Catholic  People  to  enforce  the  justice  of 
Universal  Suffrage  and  Representative 


affectionately  enter  into  a  rivalry  with 
Protestant  lovers  of  freedom  ;  and  con¬ 
tend,  as  I  do  contend,  that  Catholics  de¬ 
serve  the  palm  in  the  cheering  struggle 
which  nations  have  made,  and  which’ 
thank  God,  the  nations  of  the  earth  are 
now  making  for  Civil  Liberty. 

With  respect  of  Religious  Liberty,  the 
case  of  the  Catholics  is,  if  possible,  still 
stronger.  It  was  a  Catholic  state  that 
first  proclaimed  and  established  liberty  ol 
conscience  for  all  persuasions — the  Catho¬ 
lic  state  of  Maryland.  It  was  a  Catholic 
Parliament  that  alone  has  granted  full 
free,  unrestricted,  and  equalized _  emanci¬ 
pation  to  their  Protestant  fellow  country¬ 
men — the  Catholic  Diet  of  Hungary.  It 
was  a  Catholic  King  that  afforded  the 
last  instance  of  a  similar  emancipation — 


Government;  and  where  also  a  bloodless  the  Catholic  King  of  Bavaria.  These 


and  tearless  Revolution  has  been  effectu¬ 
ated,  of  which  all  that  we  know  is  good, 
is  excellent.  I  might  likewise  appeal  to 
Catholic  Naples,  but  that  the  Ireland  of 
her  connection  reminds  me  of  my  own 
trampled  and  heart-broken  land,  and 
makes  me  abandon  an  example  honourable 
to  my  religion,  because  it  excites  feelings 
rendered  too  painfully  familiar  by  the 
miseries  of  my  native  country. 

I  need  not  recur  to  more  ancient  in¬ 
stances — I  need  not  cite  the  first  Repub-" 
lies  of  modern  Europe.  The  Catholic 
Republics  of  Venice,  of  Genoa,  of  Lucca. 
I  need  not  refer  to  the  Catholic  Cantons 
of  Switzerland,  which  were  all  Demo¬ 
cratic,  while  the  Protestant  Cantons  were 
all  Aristocratic.  Nor  need  I  recall  to 
mind  the  present  struggle  for  liberty  and 
national  independence  through  the  wide 
spread  regions  of  South  America.  But 
when  I  contemplate  ancient  and  modern 
days,  I  can  proudly  but  cordially  and 


instances  of  Catholic  liberality  cannot  be 
made  too  familiar  to  the  minds  of  honest 
Protestants,  whose  ambition  it  ought  to 
be  to  give  reciprocal  proofs  of  liberality 
and  Christian  charity  I  would  also  re¬ 
mind  such  Protestants  that  the  odious  and 
execrable  Inquisition  so  long  cherished  by 
despotic  Monarchs,  has  been  crumbled 
into  dust  by  the  Catholic  people  of  Spain 
the  moment  they  had  the  power  to  crush 
it. — I  would  remind  them  that  in  France 
a  Catholic  Monarch,  whose  sincerity  in 
the  Catholic  faith  cannot  be  doubted,  and 
who  punctually  hears  Mass  every  day, 
has  for  one  of  his  ministers  of  State  a 
Protestant  Gentleman,  although  that  Pro¬ 
testant  if  he  were  in  England  could  not 
fill  the  office  of  parish  constable,  without 
swearing  that  the  Mass  was  impious,  and 
he  who  heard  it  an  Idolator.  Finally,  let 
every  Protestant  recollect  that  even  in 
Rome  itself  a  Protestant  church  has  bees 
erected,  and  that  the  Protestant  worship 
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is  performed  in  Rome  as  it  were  under  we  might  stRl  expect,  to  win  our  way  by 
the  eye,  and  certainly  by  the  permission,  declaring  our  attachment  to  the  genuine 


of  his  Holiness  the  Pope  himself. 

I  will  not,  and  I  need  not  pursue  this 


principles  of  the  Constitution.  Had  not 
Catholics  given  not  only  the  best  and 


subject  farther.  Every  unprejudiced  man  brightest  but  almost  all  the  examples  of 
who  will  consider  the  subject  dispassion- religious  liberality  hitherto  known,  we 
attly  must  with  me  arrive  at  the  conclu-  might  flatter  ourselves  to  succeed  by 
sion,  that  the  tents  of  the  Catholic  religion  solemn  protestations  that  the  real  doctrine 
are  perfectly  consistent  with  complete  of  our  Apostolic  Church  disclaims  all 
freedom  of  conscience,  and  that  they  as- force  or  compulsion,  and  seeks  for  votaries 
sort  kindly  and  well  with  the  best  forms  as  the  Apostles  did  by  mere  persuasion, 
of  civil  liberty.  jBut — alas — every  hope— every  expec- 

I  do  not  dwell  upon  these  topics  be- Ration  of  this  kind  is  now  useless.  Our 
cause  of  the  melancholy  pleasure  I  feel  degradations — I  repeat  it — without  a  re¬ 
in  contrasting  our  merits  with  our  suffer- mcdy — -because  it  is  without  a  rational 
ings.  I  do  not  dwell  upon  them  because  cause,  or  any  reasonable  pretence, 
of  the  honest  pride  I  experience  at  tire  From  our  own  exertions  we  can  expect 
superiority  in  religious  liberality  and  love  no  relief ..  can  we  hope  for  any  ledress 
of  rational  liberty',  which  belongs  to  the  from  Parliament  ?  In  my  conscience  I  think 
religion  of  my  fathers  and  mine.  I  ad-  not  whilst  the  Parliament  remains  in  its 
vert  to  them  merely  to  shew  that  as  Ca-  present  anomalous  state.  Indeed  I  have 
tholic  degredation  in  Ireland  is  without  a  arrived  at  the  most  perfect  conviction  that 
cause,  so  it  also  is  without  a  remedy,  it  is  the  extreme  of  folly  and  absurdity  to 
Could  that  degradation  be  attributed  to  imagine  that  an  unreformed  Parliament 
intemperance,  we  might  hope  for  a  miti-  would  or  could  consent  to  give  us  relief, 
gation  of  it  by  changing  our  manner,  and  Upon  principle  the  present  Parliament 
becoming  as  gentle  as  sucking  doves. ^ccm  not  give  us  relief — for  two  reasons — 
Could  that  degradation  be  justified  by  first,  because  by  emancipating  the  Ca- 


offence  or  crime  on  our  part — then  in 
deed  we  might  hope  for  relief  by  re¬ 
pentance,  by  atonement,  by  amendment. 


tholics  of  Ireland  they  would  destroy  the 
system  by'  which  the  present  ministry 
govern  Ireland — the  system  of  dissension 


Had  not  ancient  and  modern  instances  of  and  division — -the  weakening  of  all  by 
the  enthusiastic  devotkm  to  liberty  of  preventing  any  constitutional  combination 
Catholics  proved  our  fitness  for  freedom,  or  rational  cohesion  for  the  purposes  of 
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opposing  mk-rule.  Secondly,  because  to 
grant  us  emancipation  would  be  to  extend 
the  sphere  of  civil  liberty,  and  the  Al- 
chymists  who  expected  to  extract  the 
most  precious  metals  from  the  dross  of 
the  lowest  minerals  were  sapient  beings 
when  compared  with  the  drivellers  who 
could  believe  that  they  were  to  receive 
the  fine  gold  of  liberty  from  the  dregs  of 
the  existing  administration. 

All  the  argument.. all  the  talent  was 
with  us  .a  few  often  refuted  assertions 
.  .a  few  stale  calumnies  exploded  every 
where  else,  and  a  Majority  of  each 
house  were  against  us. 

This  is  the  first  fact  to  prove  that  it  is 
hopeless  to  continue  our  Petitions  to  an 
unreformed  Parliament.  The  next  is, 
that  such  rejections  took  place  although 
our  advocates  in  the  House  of  Commons 
did  latterly  tender  thcMinisters  theVeto  as 
a  valuable  consideration  for  a  Relief  Bill. 
Now  that  tender  was  made  not  only  with¬ 
out  our  consent,  but  amidst  our  recorded 
and  repeated  disapprobation,  .and  such 
tender  canuot,  I  will  add,  shall  not  be  re¬ 
newed.  Neither  Mr.  Plunket,  nor  Mr. 
Any  thing  else,  shall  again  offer  a  Veto 
without  a  prompt  and  unequivocal  dis¬ 
avowal  ;  a  disavowal  which  will  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  Catholic  Petition  against  re- 

Let  us  however  quit  all  theoretic  views 
and  come  to  a  closer  examination  of  our 


prospects.  If  we  do  so.  .the  first  object 
that  presents  itself  to  us  is  the.  causeless 
rejection,  .so  often  repeated,  .of  our  pe- 
ceiving  Emancipation  upon  any  sucli 

I 

terms.  On  this  point  I  will  not,  I  can¬ 
not,  enter  iuto  any  compromise.  Being  a 
Catholic  in  the  most  perfect  sincerity  of 
belief,  I  do,  in  my  conscience,  and  in 
the  presence  of  my  God,  believe,  that 
any  species  of  Vetoistical  interfe¬ 
rence  would  be  equally  injurious  to 
my  religion,  as  destructive  -of  civil 
liberty  in  Ireland.  With  this  convic¬ 
tion  on  my  mind,  all  my  most  strenuous 
exertions  shall  be  used  to  disavow,  to 
complain  of,  I  may  say,  to  denounce 
every  person  who  may  seek  to  obtain  for 
us  civil  privileges,  by  a  sacrifice  of  the 
safety  of  our  religion.  But,  my  Fellow- 
countrymen,  if  the  Parliament  rejected 
our  Petitions,  even  whilst  our  advocates 
offered  to  extend  Ministerial  influence, 
and  courtly  patronage  over  another 
church,  what  prospect  or  possibility  is 
there,  that  a  Parliament,  composed  of  the 
same  unconstitutional  materials  will  grant 
us  redress,  when  we  disdain  and  utterly 
reject  that  influence  and  that  patronage  ? 
— Certainly  none. 

The  third  fact  to  prove  that  an  un¬ 
reformed  Parliament  will  not  grant  us 
relief,  is  to  be  found  in  the  history  of 
the  last  Session,  A  period  had  arrived 
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most  auspicious  to  our  interests.  The1 
Ministers  had  resolved  to  commit 
themselves  with  the  British  People,  by 
the  prosecution  of  her  Majesty  the 
Queen.  They  could  not  be  but  con¬ 
scious  of  the  perfect  injustice  of  that 
proceeding — they  could  not  but  know 
the  odium  which  must  be  excited 
amongst  such  a  people  as  the  English, 
-at  the  palpable  iniquity  of  any  men, 
combining  the  inconsistent  characters 
of  prosecutors  and  judges.  It  requi¬ 
red  but  little  intellect  to  percieve  how 
revolting  to  common  sense,  to  common 
reason,  to  common  honesty,  such  a 
combination  must  be.  A  man  has  only 

to  place  himself  in  the  situation  of 

"  * 

being  prosecuted,  with  a  certainty 
that  his  prosecutors  shall  also  be  his 
Judges.  Can  any  thing  be  more  fright¬ 
ful  ?  The  ministers  knew  it  well-. they 
also  felt  what  little  reliance  was  to  be 
placed  on  the  discarded  servants,  the 
prostitutes,  and  all  the  vulgar  rabble 
of  Italian  witnesses,  which  the  Milan 
inquisition  had  raked  together.  The 
Ministers  knew  their  danger,  and  yet 
with  a  desperate  tenacity  of  place 
persevered. 

At  such  a  moment  as  this  the  Catho¬ 
lics  resolved  to  renew  their  petition.  It 
was  a  golden,  although  not  a  glorious 
opportunity.  I  acknowledge  that  their 
conduet  was  not  generous — but  it  was 


very  natural.  They  did  accord¬ 
ingly  prepare  petitions,  and  Lord 
Donoughmore,  as  a  matter  of  course — 
and  Mr.  Plunkett,  by  a  strange  com¬ 
bination  of  accidents,  were  requested 
to  present  these  petitions. 

It  is  true  these  petitions  were  not 
rejected,  but  they  were  worse— they 
were  not  received.  The  house  of  Lords 
was  not  in  a  temper  to  hear  us.  That 
noble  assembly  which  could  listen 
for  weeks  with  a  gloating  satisfaction 
to  the  obscene  details  of  a  Demont  or 
a  Majocchi,  bad  not  one  leisure  hour  to 
throw  away  on  the  claims  and  rights  of 
five  millions  of  Catholics.  Lord  Do- 
noughmore* -and  his  sincerity  to  the 
Catholics  cannot  be  doubted,  .there¬ 
fore  declined  presenting  our  petition 
to  the  Lords.  Thus  in  that  house  has 

4 

the  best  opportunity  1  have  ever 
known  of  pressing  Emancipation  on  the 
ministry  been  thrown  away  and  lost 
for  ever. 

The  House  of  Commons  was  ready 
enough  to  adjourn  from  week  to  week 
at  the  convenience  of  the  ministry  j 
but  they  could  not  it  seems  spare  any 
one  of  their  idle  days  to  hear  the  pray¬ 
ers  of  an  injured  people.  Mr.  Plun¬ 
kett  accordingly  refused  to  present  our 
petition  at  that  period  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  thus  again  was  lost 
the  most  favourable  opportunity  for 
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our  claims  which  has  appeared  in  mo¬ 
dern  times. 

Thus  have  the  last  session  past 
away  ;  and  it  only  remains  for  us  to 
consider  what  course  is  now  to  be 
taken.  I  have  heard  it  said  that  our 
last  petition  not  having  been  presented 
still  remains,  and  should  be  brought 
before  Parliament  in  the  next  Ssssion  ; 
that  I  totally  deny.  Of  the  numerous 
persons  who  signed  that  petition  some 
must  be  dead.  Is  it  the  petition  of  the 
dead  men  ?  Many  have  left  Ireland — 
Is  it  the  petition  of  the  absent  and  un¬ 
interested?  Very  many  have  changed 
their  minds  on  the  subject,  and  would 
not  now  concur  in  that  petition.  I  am 
one  of  the  number.  Is  it  now  my 
petition  or  the  petition  01  those  who 
think  with  me  ?  We  totally  disclaim 
it.  Besides,  our  resolution,  when  that 
petition  was  prepared,  was,  ■  that  it 
should  be  forthwith'  •  or  immediately... 
presented  ;  I  forget  which  was  the  word. 
It  was  prepared  for  a  particular  occa¬ 
sion;  that  occasion  has  gone  by;  and 
with  the  petition  of  last  session  has 
passed  for  ever. 

At  the  time  we  prepared  that  peti¬ 
tion  there  were  six  of  the  Cabinet  mi¬ 
nisters  in  our  favour  against  seven. 
The  resignation  of  Mr.  Canning  has  re¬ 
duced  the  number  on  our  side  to  five; 


and  if  his  substitute,  as  is  likely,  be 
from  the  No-popery  faction,  then  the 
numbers  of  the  Cabinet  will  be  eight  to 
five  against  giving  us  any  relief  upon 
any  terms. 

The  advice  which  I  do  therefore  sub¬ 
mit  to  you,  my  Countrymen,  with  re¬ 
spectful  deference,  is  this. .  to  petition 
an  unreformed  Parliament  no  more  for 
those  rights  which  ft  has  refused  so 
often  and  so  causelessly. ,  and  which 

it  will  not,  it  cannot,  I  may  say,  dare 

* 

not  grant.  The  time  is  arrived  when 
we  should  be  weary  of  being  amongst 
those 

Who  yearly  kneel  before  their  master’s 
doors, 

And  hawk  their  wrongs  as  beggars  do 
their  sores. 

It  is  useless,  it  is  worse  than  useless  to 
petition  a  Parliament  of  virtual  Repre¬ 
sentatives  for  liberty;  we  should  only 
be  again  rejected  and  mocked  by  the 
trickery  of  a  debate — and  insulted  by 
an  unreasoning  majority. 

But  shall  I  be  asked  if  I  advise  you 
to  lie  down  beneath  your  grievances 
iu  sullen  silence  and  despair.  No,  my 
countrymen  —  no,  we  will  not;— -we 
ought  not  despair. — There  is  ar.stless 
spirit  of  liberty  abroad,  which,  if  it  will 
submit  to  just,  necessary,  and  tempe¬ 
rate  regulation,  must  lead  to  good — Ret 
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us  not  disturb  its  course  or  retard  its 


progress. 

If  we  continue  our  Catholic  Petitions, 

we  shall  continue  the  dissensions  and 
divisions  of  our  country — we  shall  per¬ 
petuate  those  distractions  which  alone 
have  weakened  Ireland  and  laid  her 
prostrate.  By  continuing  our  separate 
and  exclusive  labours,  we  do  the  work 
of  our  worst  enemies,  and  keep  up  a 
perpetual  line  of  distinction — a  con¬ 
stant  wall  of  separation  between  sects 
and  parties  in  Ireland.  Let  us  rather 
endeavour  to  amalgamate  the  Catholic, 
the  Protestant,  the  Presbyterian,  the 
Dissenter,  the  Methodist,  the  Quaker, 
into  the  Irishman — and  forgetting  our 
own  individual  wrongs,  let  us  call  upon 
Irishmen  of  every  description  to  com¬ 
bine  in  a  noble  struggle  for  the  natural 
and  inherent  rights  of  our  now  wretched 
country. 

Let  that  struggle  be  confined  within 
the  most  peaceable  and  constitutional 
limits.  Let  it  have  for  its  object  the 
restoration  of  the  Constitution — and 
for  its  sole  guide  the  principles  of  the 
Constitution  ;  let  us,  in  a  word,  join 
heart  and  hand  in  the  pursuit  of  con¬ 
stitutional  reform. 

Believe  me,  my  countrymen — they 
calumniate  the  reformers  who  tell  you 
that  the  reformers  are  enemies  of  the 


20 6 

monarch  or  of  the  throne.  The  direct 
contrary  is  the  fact.  The  reformers  are 
the  best  guards  of  the  monarchy'. 
They  know  that  a  hereditary  monarchy 
gives  a  principle  of  fixity  to  executive 
power,  which  affords  the  best  and  most 
secure  protection  against  those  convul¬ 
sions  which  endanger  life  and  confound 
property'.  The  reformers  are  therefore, 
on  principle,  the  firm  supporters  of  the 
throne,  and  one  of  their  greatest  and 
dearest  objects  is  to  rescue  the  Crown 
from  the  thraldom  in  which  it  is  now 
held  by  that  boroughmongering  fac¬ 
tion,  which,  by  domineeriug  over  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  holds  the  Minis¬ 
try  in  vassalage  and  the  King  in 
chains. 

Let  our  future  purpose  be  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  that  faction  which  has  plunged 
these  countries  in  war — in  debt — in 

distress — and  involved  Ireland  in  all 

« 

the  miseries  of  the  Union.  Let  us  not 
enter  into  any  quarrels  as  to  the  parti¬ 
cular  mode  of  reform  but  let  us  be 
always  governed  by  that  principle  of 
the  Constitution  which  justifies  taxa¬ 
tion  upon  the  grounds  of  consent; 
every  man  being  supposed  to  consent 
to  a  tax  by  his  representative.  So  that 
without  a  solecism  in  constitutional 
law  no  man  should  be  taxed  who  is  not 
represented.  This  principle  is  plain 
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and  simple — it  accords  with  justice  and 
common  sense,  and  will  never  be  for¬ 
gotten  by  men  who  deserve  to  be  free. 

Such,  my  fellow  countrymen,  is  the 
advice  of  one  of  yourselves  for  the  be¬ 
nefit  of  us  all.  It  may  be  mistaken — 
it  dertainly  is  honest  and  disinterested 

—and  flows  from  a  heart  warm  with  the 

V  ‘  ■  •>.  .  ;  ■*  i 


love  of  its  country  and  its  kind,  and 
devoted  to  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
Ireland — old  Ireland. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

Fellow  Countrymen, 

Your  faithful  Servant,  and 
Fellow-sufferer, 
DANIEL  O’CONNELL, 


r, 
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TO  READERS 

AND 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  Register  is  published  by  JOHN 
M.  COBBETT,  No.  1,  Clement's  Ian, 
and  wifi  continue  to  be,  until  he  can  find 
a  permanent  station,  more  convenient 
for  the  public.  The  publication  takes 
place  every  Saturday  Morning  at  seven, 
o'clock  precisely.  After  Saturday,  the 
K>th  of  February,  the  publication  will 
take  place  at  m  o’clock  in  the  Morning. 
After  the  middle  of  March,  the  publi¬ 
cation  will  take  place  at  jive  o'clock  in 
the  Morning.— In  order  to  be  able  to 
send  the  Register  by  the  post,  and  parti- 
csiarly  with  the  view  of  getting  it  con¬ 
veyed  to  Ireland  and  Scotland,  it  will  be 
(in  part)  published  with  a  stamp,  in  its 
original  form,  very  shor  tly.  Some  pre¬ 
vious  arrangements  are  necessary  ; 
and,  possibly,  these  may  not  be  made 
before  some  time  in  March.  Tbe  precise 
time  will  be  announced  hereafter  — 


gisters-of  the  6th  and  of  tbe  13th  instant, 
Ihejrst,  containing  A  New  Year's  Gift 
to  the  Farmers,  explaining  to  them  the 
real  causes  of  their  distress;  and  the  se¬ 
cond,  containing,  a  Sermon  to  the  Good 
Methodists,  on  their  conduct  towards 
their  Priests  and  towards  their  Country, 
AH  Letters,  Parcels,  or  other  things, 
for  Mr.  Cobbett,  may  be  ss»t  to  hts 
son,  as  above,  the  Letters  and  Parcels 
being  free  of  postage  and  carriage,  for 
fear  of  heat,  this  being  a  mode  of  war- 
far#  that  the  enemy  pursues  when  he 
can  ;  and,  to  defeat  bitu  we  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  -refuse  unpaid  letters  and  par¬ 
cels. - Any  message,  or  memorandum, 

for  Mr.  Cobbett  tn«y  be  left  with  his 
son,  who  will  pay  particular  attention 
to  alt  such  communications. 
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“  THE  QUEEN  S  ANSWER 

i‘  TO  THE 

«  LETTER  FROM  THE  KING 
“TO  IIIS  PEOPLE,” 


JOHN  CORBETT  has  for  sale  a  new 
edition  of  Peep  at  the  Peers,  in  the  same 
form  and  sige  as  the  Register ;  and  be 
will  publish  (in  same  form)  “  The  Links 
efthe  Lower  House ”  on  Thursday,  the  1st 
Feb.  price  3 d.  tbe  work  being  much 
larger  and  more  expensive  than  Peep 
at  Peers,  lie  has  also  for  sale  a  New 
Edition  of  Mr.  Cehhett's  Year’s  Paid  cure 
in  America,  tbe  three  Parts  in  one  Vt 
In  me,  10s  or  the  Parts  separate,  4 
each. - A  new  edition  also  of  the  Pe 
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INTRODUCTION. 

No!  I  cannot,  upon  reflection, 
bring  myself  to  ufce  the  name 
of  Her  Majesty  in  this  tvaj*. 
A  pamphlet  has  been  published, 
entitled  “  a  Letter  Jfrom  the 
King  to  his  People”  It  bears 
date  from  “  Car  let  on  Palace.' ' 

ft  has  the  King's  arms  at  the  head 

i  ■  .  y.  • 

M.  Cojsbktt,  t,  Clement's  lun. 
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The  Queen’s  Answer,  tier. 
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cf it.  Itjssigned,  “  GEORGE.'7 
The  writer  addresses  the  people 
as  his  “  Subjects .”  In  short, 

the  thing  is  sent  forth  with  all 
the  circumstances  calculated  to 
induce  us  to  believe,  that  the 
King  is  the  real  writer;  and, 
then,  at  the  close,  it  is  declared, 
that  it  is  a  “  literary  fiction,” 
put  forth  with  the  “  most  loyal 
intentions.”  When  I  first  heard 
of,  and  had  just  seen,  this 
fiction,  I  conceived  the  design 
to  give  it  answer  in  the  same 
form;  but,  when  I  came  to  read 
the  thing,  I  found  it  so  horrible 
a  performance,  that  I  could 
not  bring  myself  to  put  the  de¬ 
sign  in  execution.  However, 
as  the  pamphlet  contains  what 
the  enemies  of  the  Queen  ap¬ 
pear  to  think  the  King's  case; 
and  as  it  purports  to  be  a  true 
history  of  this  family  quarrel, 

I  think  it  right  to  notice  all 
the  parts  of  it,  on  which  com¬ 
mon  sense  and  common  decency 
can  suffer  themselves  to  dwell 
for  a  moment  ;  for  a  great 
deal  of  it  is  so  very  foolish,  so 
glaringly  absurd,  as  well  as  so 
foul,  as  to  set  all  commentary 
at  defiance ;  and,  indeed,  it 
seems  impossible,  that  these 
parts,  at  least,  can  have  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  any  mind  in  a 
date  of  sanity.  If  the  writer 


had  praised  the  King,  without 
censuring  the  Queen,  I  should 
have  said  not  a  -word  upon  the 
subject.  But,  his  main  object 
has  been  to  asperse  the  Queen, 
and  to  compel  her  to  quit  the 
kingdom.  Her  Majesty  could 
not  condescend  to  notice  such 
a  performance  ;  but,  if  she  had 
deigned  to  request  any  one  to 
do  it,  I  may  venture  to  be¬ 
lieve,  that  such  person,  if  ac 
quainted,  as  I  am,  with  so 
many  facts,  relating  to  the 
matter,  would  have  given  to 
this  shameful  attack  on  her 
Majesty,  the  following 

ANSWER. 

Mr.  Parasite, 

The  first  three  pages  of 
your  Letter  are  wholly  unworthy 
of  notice.  But,  in  the  fourth, 
you  break  cover  :■  you  enter 
into  matter  :  you  speak  of  the 
marriage  and  the  almost  instant 
separation.  I  must  take  your 
own  words ;  for,  I  fear,  in  any 
case  to  make  them  mine,  or  to 
impute  them  to  the  king.  , 

“  Debarred  thus  from  active 
“  employment,  and  destined  to 
“  pass  my  time  in  royal  idle- 
“  ness  ;  surrounded  with  pleasures 
“  at  every  step,  and  captivated 
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“  with  beauty  ;  it  would  not  be  j 
the  most  difficult  enigma  to 
“  solve,  how  I  became  thought - 
“  lessly  extravagant.  Notwith- 
“  standing  I  had  experienced 
“  the  generosity  of  my  country- 
“  men,  when  twenty-four  years 
“  of  age ;  yet  in  nine  years 
“  after,  my  debts  became  again 
“  the  object  of  serious  con- 
“  sideration.  In  the  midst  of 
■“  a  war  then  raging,  expensive 
“  beyond  all  former  precedent, 
“  and  with  no  glimpse  of  ter- 
“  mination  ;  when  monarchy 
“  throughout  Europe  was  threat- 
“  ened  with  anniliilation ;  some 
“  powerful  and  unanswerable 
“  motive,  or  some  important 
“  and  ostensible  good,  could 
“  alone  justify  the  minister  of 
“  the  day,  in  applying  to  Par- 
“  liament  for  the  payment  of 
“  the  debts  of  an  extravagant 
“  Prince,  for  such  I  acknow- 
“  ledge  myself  to  have  been. — 
“  The  justification  of  the  measure 
“  was  found  to  be  in  my 
“  marriage. — The  nation  most 
“  generously  paid  my  debts, 
“  made  provision  for  such  mar- 
“  riage,  and  I  became  an  ex- 
“  pedicnt  party  to  the  contract. 
“  For  me  there  was  no  es- 
“  cape;  the  interest  of  my  cre- 
“  ditors  demanded  such  a  sacri- 
“  fee ;  a  sacrifice  of  which  my 


“  heart  could  only  appreciate 
“  the  extent. — But  although  the 
“  match  teas  forced,  and  I  was 
“  left  (unlike  my  subjects)  l® 

“  no  voluntary  choice,  I  had 
“  still  a  right  to  expect  in  a 
“  Princess  of  exalted  ancestry, 

“  and  one  previously  allied  to 
“  me  by  relationship,  a  female 
“  of  chaste  person  and  micon- 
“  taminated  taste.— But  themorn- 
“  ing  which  dawned  on  the  con- 
“  summation  of  this  marriage, 

“  witnessed  its  virtual  dissolution. 

“  — Our  daughter,  the  lamented 
“  Princess  Charlotte,  the^child 
“  of  a  fond  and  admiring  lotion, 
“  was  born  precisely  at  the 
“  moment  prescribed  by  nature. 
“  — Of  the  causes  which  led  to 
“  this  immediate  separation,  which 
“  however  was  for  a  time  most 
“  carefully  concealed,  and  con- 
“  cealed,  I  trust,  from  no  un- 
“  generous  feeling  on  my  part, 
“  it  does  not  belong  to  me  to 
“  detail  the  explanation.  But 
“  who  beside  ourselves  was 
“interested  in  it?  Surely  the 
“  family  of  the  illustrious  female 
“in  question!  Did  they  com- 
“  plain  ?  Did  they  remonstrate  ? 
“  Did  they  demand  a  restitution 
“  of  conjugal  rights  between  us  ? 
“  Did  they  interfere  to  conciliate, 
“  to  palliate,  to  explain?  Never. 
“  By  their  silence  then  was  I 
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“  justified  in  requiring  at  a 
“  proper  moment,  a  more  openly 
“  avowed  separation.  The  first 
•“  wrong  was  done  to  me.'” 

This,  mind,  I  do  not  regard 
as  the  language  of  the  king. 
It  is  not  on  his  words  and'  sen¬ 
timents  that  I  am  about  to 
comment ;  but,  on  those  of  some 
officious  slave,  who  may  think, 
perhaps,  that  he  is  doing  what 
will  please  the  king ;  but  which, 
.as  I  shall  show,  has  a  direct  ten¬ 
dency  to  destroy  all  remaining 
reverence  for  the  kingly  office, 
and  to  imprint  an  everlasting 
stain  on  His  Majesty’s  charac¬ 
ter. 

How  can  it,  with  truth,  be 
said,  that  the  king,  when  young, 
was  “  debarred  from  active  em- 
“  ployrrfent,  and  destined  to  pass 
<£  his  time  in  W  royal  idleness  T’ 
Surely  the  same  may  be  said, 
with  as  much  truth,  of  every 
heir  of  a  Peer;  and,  then,  we 
are  in  a  pretty  state  indeed, 
having  two  out  of  the  three 
branches  of  the  Legislatures, 
“  destined  to  idleness,  thought- 
“  lessness ,  and  extravagance ’ ’ 
Have  “  Republicans  and  Le- 
“  vellers”  asserted  any  thing 
equal  to  this  ?  What,  had  the 
king,  when  young,  no  induce¬ 
ment  to  study  l  Was  history, 
were  the  laws,  were  ail  the 
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sciences  beneath  his  notice  i 
Could  there,  in  this  country  of 
arts,  manufactures,  commerce 
and  agriculture,  be  nothing  found 
to  engage  the  thoughts  of  a 
young  man,  destined  by  the 
laws  to  be  a  king  ?  Monstrous  l 
and,  if  the  fact  were  not  false, 
what  a  satire,  what  a  stain  on 
both  head  and  heart  of  Hia 
Majesty  ! 

But,  now  we  come  to  the  mo¬ 
tive  to  the  marriage.  The  king, 
you  say,  consented  to  “  the  con- 
“  trad ”  for  the  sake  of  his  audi¬ 
tors.  This,  you  say,  was  his 
motive.  This  demanded  “  the 
“  sacrifice This  is  a  horrible 
libel  on  the  king,  and  especially 
when  published  in  his  name,  and' 
dated  from  his  Palace.  But, 
what  “  sacrifice'’'’  did  the  interest 
of  the  creditors  demand  ?  A  sa¬ 
crifice  of  what  ?  I  want  to  know 
what  it  was  that  he  sacrificed ; 
for,  in  the  whole  history  of  the 
transactions,  I  in  vain  look  for 
any  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the 
king  ;  and  the  only  victim  that  I; 
can  see  is  the  unfortunate^}/?, 
and  subsequent  mother.  Had 
the  king,  indeed,  disliked  his 
bride  ;  and  had  he,  nevertheless, 
still  lived  with  her,  supporting  ail 
the  appearances  of  content  in 
this  respect ;  had  he  subdued  his 
own  feelings  so  far.  as  never  to 
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suffer  them  to  give  offence  to  the 
wife  ;  had  he  done  every  other 
thing  necessary  to  keep  the  dis¬ 
like  unknown  to  the  world  :  then, 
indeed,  there  would  have  b»en  a 
sacrifice  on  his  part,  though  the 
calling  of  it  a  sacrifice  might  still 
have  been  going  too  far ;  for  it 
■would  have  been  the  mere  per¬ 
formance  of  a  duty,  and  of  a  very 
sacred  duty  too.  But,  what 
sacrifice  could  there  be,  when 
the  morning,  that  dawned  on  the 
consummation  of  the  marriage, 
witnessed  its  virtual  dissolution? 
Could  this  short  space  of  restraint 
be  called  a,  sacrifice7.  And  that, 
too,  be  it  observed,  when  the  hus¬ 
band  himself,  according  to  his 
own  letter  to  the  wife,  had  nothing 
to  alledge,  except  his  uncord 
troulable  inclinations  ? 

There  was  “  no  escape "  you 
sav,  for  the  king.  “  Escape ” 
from  what  ?  The  interest  of  his 
creditors  demanded  the  marriage  ! 
Good  God  !  what  a  declaration  to 
put  forth  under  the  name  of  the 
king  !  And  is  this  to  be  tole¬ 
rated  ?  Is  it  to  be  published, 
in  the  king's  name,  that  he  actu¬ 
ally  did  marry  in  order  to  get  kis 
Debts  paid  !  Was  ever  decla¬ 
ration  so  shameless  as  this  ? 
Talk  of  obligation  to  creditors, 
indeed  !  What  was  this  obliga¬ 
tion,  when  compared  with  the 


obligation,  contracted  towards 
the  wife  ? '  To  creditors  the 
debtor  was  bound  as  other  debtors 
are.  The  debt  arose  out  of  the 
things  received  on  the  one  side, 
and  delivered  on  the  other  side. 
The  creditors  had,  doubtless,  the 
usual  prospect  of  gain  in  view, 
and  a  more  than  ordinal  secu¬ 
rity  for  payment.  But,  what 
was  the  nature  of  the  obligation  . 
towards  the  wife  .-  Why,  a  most, 
solemn  Sjontract  to  love,  to  cherish, 
to  honour,  to  obey,  to  worship 
with  his  body,  to  abide  by  in 
sickness  and  in  health,  to  abstain 
from  all  others,  and  to  keep  to  her 
alone ,  as  long  as  the  parties  both 
should  live,  What,  compared  . 
with  this,  was  the  obligation  to 
creditors  ?  and,  was  this  obliga-  , 
tion  towards  the  wife  to  be  con-  . 
sidered  as  nothing  ;  as  a  tiling  to 
be  contracted  as  a  mere  “  expc -  . 
“  client'"  in  order  to  get  money 
from  the  nation  to  pay  debts  . 
with  !  Really,  to  state  this,  , 
and  to  state  it  in  the  king's 
name  ino  ;  to  put  these  words 
into  the  king’s  mouth  ;  to  make  , 
them  drop  from  his  pen,  and  to 
cause  it,  or  endeavour  to  cause  it, , 
to  be  believed,  that  the  king  is 
the  real  author  of  such  sentiments ; , 
this  is  something  too  monstrous 
to  be  credited,  if  we  had  not  the. 
fact  before  our  eyes.  , 
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In  another  part  of  the  Letter, 
the  king  is  made  speak  thus  to 
his  people,  on  the  subject  of 
leaving  the  Queen's  name  out 
of  the  Liturgy,  and  we  shall 
see  how  it  squares  with  the 
foregoing.  “  When  the  powers 
“of  my  regency  merged  in  the 
“  succession  to  the  throne,  one 
“  of  the  first  duties  devolving 
“  upon  me  as  a  head  of  the 
“  Church,  was  “  to  settle  ac- 
“  cording  to  the  Act  of  Uni- 
“  formity,  such  parts  of  the 
“  Liturgy  as  were  affected  by 
“  the  decease  of  my  venerable 
“  Father  the  King  of  blessed 
“  memory.”  How  lightly  have 
“  too  many  of  my  subjects 
“  thought  of  the  feelings  by 
“  which  their  sovereign  must  have 
“  been  influenced  upon  so  solemn 
“  an  occasion  !  How  inconsi- 
“  derately  have  too  many  of  my 
“  subjects  viewed  this  vital  act  of 
“  religion  as  a  mere  matter  of 
“  form,  requiring  only  a  dash  of 
“  the  pen  !  How  narrowly  have 
“  too  many  of  my  subjects  con- 
“  fined  their  sense  of  this  form, 
“  within  the  bounds  of  custom 
“  and  precedent  !  How  blindly 
‘  have  too  many  of  my  subjects 
“  viewed  this  act  of  devotional 
“  formulary.— -And  how  com-' 
“  pletely  have  too  many  of 
“  my  subjects  separated  the  act 


“  to  be  done,  from  him  upon 
“  whom  fell  the  most  painful 
“  duty  of  its  performance  !— 
“  Behold  then,  your  Sovereign, 
“  in  the  presence  of  that  God 
“  to  whom  all  hearts  are  open  ; 
“  required  by  the  first  servant 
“  of  our  holy  national  Church, 
“  to  sanction  as  head  of 
“  that  Church,  a  formulary,  in 
“  which  the  thousands  and  tens 
“  of  thousands,  and  millions  of  his 
“  subjects  were  to  address  their 
“  prayers,  and  praises,  and  sup- 
“  plicatiom  to  the  King  of 
“  Kings.” 

Now,  compare  this  with  what 
the  Parasite  has  said  about  the 
marriage  of  evpedieney  ;  the  mar¬ 
riage  to  get  money  to  pay  debts; 
compare  the  two,  and  what  an 
odious  hypocrite  would  this  writer 
make  the  king  appear  to  be  !  He 
first  represents  his  Majesty  as 
having  married  solely  to  get  money 
to  pay  his  debts ;  and  as  having 
virtually  dissolved  the  marriage  in 
twelve  hours  after  the  consumma¬ 
tion.  It  represents  him  as  having 
broken  the  most  solemn  of  all 
contracts;  as  having  gone  to  the 
altar,  and  there  in  the  presence  of 
God,  made  vows  the  most  solemn, 
and  of  breaking  those  vows  di¬ 
rectly  afterwards,  having  made 
them  with  the  view  df  instantly 
breaking  them  :  and,  after  this* 
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it  represents  this  same  man  as 
impressed  with  so  deep  a  sense  of 
the  importance  of  religious  forms ; 
as  so  conscientiously  alive  to  re¬ 
ligious  duties  ;  so  filled  with  the 
fear  of  doing  any  thing  to  offend 
God;  so  replete  with  pious  and 
reverential  awe  in  the  discharge 
of  his  duties,  as  to  refuse  the  in¬ 
sertion  of  his  wife’s  name  in  the 
Liturgy  of  the  Church,  lest  she 
should  afterwards  be  found  not 
to  be  a  woman  of  strictly  moral 
conduct ;  while  he  has  no  scruple 
whatever  to  cause  his  own  name 
to  be  inserted  in  that  Liturgy  !  The 
reader  will  bear  in  mind,  that  they 
are  not  the  words,  the  declarations, 
of  his  Majesty,  that  we  have  been 
reading ;  but  of  some  corrupt  para¬ 
site  ;  and,  that  this  picture  of  the 
most  odious  hypocrisy,  and,  indeed 
of  the  most  glaring  blasphemy,  put 
forth  under  the  king’s  name  and 
signature,  has  been  put  forth  by 
one,  who  abuses  the  Reformers, 
and  accuses  them  of  designs  to 
pull  down  the  Church  and  the 
Throne ! 

But,  as  relating  to  the  case,  of  her 
Majesty,  how  important  would  the 
declarations  here  brought  forward 
be,  if  they  really  h&<f  come  from 
the  king,  as  this  Parasite  would 
have  us  believe  they  do  !  Here, 
we  are  told  (and  under  the  king’s 
same  tee),  that  the  marriage  Mas 


one  of  expediency  on  the  part  of 
the  king  ;  that  it  was  forced ;  that 
it  was  virtually  dissolved  the  next 
morning.  Now,  if  we  were  to  • 
believe  this;  if  we  were,  as  this  • 
M'riter  would  have  us,  to  believe, 
that  the  king  has  said  this,  what 
more  should  we  want  to  account 
for  all  the  long  train  of  persecu¬ 
tions  againt  her  Majesty  ?  What 
enemy  of  the  king  suggested  this 
statement,  then  ?  This  is  a  real 
enemy  of  the  king.  This  is  an 
enemy  of  the  Throne,  indeed. 
He  brutally  says,  in  another  part 
of  his  book,  that  the  king  loathed' 
the  Queen.  If  so,  what  need 
should  we  have  to  seek  further 
for  a  cause  for  ah  these  accusa¬ 
tions  against  her  Majesty  ?  And, 
how  imperiously  should  we  be 
called  on  to  stand  forward  in  her 
defence  ?  Here  we  should  sea  • 
clearly  the  origin  of  all  the  taks, 
all  the  slanders,  all  the  machina¬ 
tions  ;  all  the  conspiracies  and  all 
the  swearings,  that  have  filled  all 
the  civilized  world  with  disgust 
and  horror.  It  is  for  the  king’s 
friends  to  disown,  and  for  his  law- 
officers  to  punish,  the  author,  of 
these  intolerably  outrageous  at¬ 
tacks,  upon  his  motives  and  his 
character,  made  under  his  own 
name  ;  or,  those  friends  must  not 
be  surprised  to  find,  that  unwary 
.persons,  imposed  upon  by  tks 
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boldness  of  the  Imposture,  give 
credence  to  the  statement,  draw 
the  natural  conclusions,  and  be¬ 
stow  detestation  and  abhorrence 
on  him,  whom  it  is  fitting  they 
should  behold  with  affection  and 
speak  of  with  reverence. 

However,  after  aft,  every  thing 
in  these  declarations,  made  in  the 
kingVname,  sinks  out  of  sight, 
when  compared  with  the  base  and 
black-guard  insinuations  contained 
in  them  against  her  Majesty. 
There  is  something  so  vile,  so 
filthy,  so  beastly,  so  much  worse 
than  brutal  in  that  to  which  I 
allude,  that  J  cannot  proceed  fur¬ 
ther  to  notice  it,  without  begging 
pardon  of  both  King  and  Queen 
even  for  attempting,  to  describe 
the  infamy  of  the  pretended  friend 
of  the  former  and  the  avowed 
assailant  of  the  latter. 

The  task  must,  however,  be 
performed :  let  us,  then,  take  a  look 
at  the  horrid  words  :  “  Though 
“  the  match  was forced,  I  had  still 
“  a  right  to  expect  a  female  of 
“  chaste  person  and  uncontami- 
“  anted  taste."  As  to  taste,  that 
is  a  thing  wholly  unreduceable  to 
tmy  standard.  But,  he  proceeds : 
“  hut,  the  morning  which  dawned 
“  on  the  consummation  of  the 
“  marriage  witnessed  its  virtual 
“  dissolution.  Our  daughter,  the 
“  xhilddf  a  fond  admiring  nut  ion, 


“  was  born  precisely  at  the  moment 
“  prescribed  by  nature.  Of  the 
“  causes  which  led  to  this  imme- 
“  diate  separation,  it  does  not 
“■  belong  to  me  to  detail  the  ex- 
“  planation.”  And  then  the  king 
is  made  to  say,  “  The  first  wrong 
“  was  done  to  me." 

Wives,  look  at  this !  Husbands , 
even  the  most  unfeeling,  profli¬ 
gate,  base  and  abandoned,  look 
/ 

at  this;  and  say,  whether  even 
ruffian,  in  stew  begotten  and  in 
brothel  bred,  ever  was  yet  found 
so  shamelessly  infamous  as  to  deal 
in  insinuations  like  these  :  and, 

f  . 

when  you  have  answered  this 
question,  say  what  is  due  to  the 
men,  who  have  written,  printed 
and  published  a  book,  putting 
these  insinuations  into  the  mouth 
of  the  King,  and  sending  them 
forth  under  his  royal  signature  ! 

All,  the  reader  will  perceive, 
was  discovered  between  the  even¬ 
ing  and  the  morning  l  It  is  here 
clearly  insinuated,  that  the  King 
discovered  want  of  chastity.;  for, 
it  is  asserted,  and  the  words  are 
marked  by  italicks,  that  the  first 
wrong  was  done  to  him.  The 
remark  as  to  the  precise  moment 
of  the  birth  of  the  Princess  Char¬ 
lotte,  and  the  calling  of  her  “  the 
child  of  a  fond  admiring  nation," 
admit  of  some  latitude  of  inter¬ 
pretation;  but,  coupled  with  th# 
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other  parts  of  the  statement,  to 
what  a  sum  of  infamous  calumny 
does  the  whole  amount ;  and  to 
what  horrid  ideas  would  they  not 
give  rise  in  the  mind  of  any  one 
who  had  been  imposed  upon  by 
the  sty  nature,  and  the  date  of  this 
nefarious  publication  ;  which,  ob¬ 
serve,  has  come  forth  with  the 
King's  arms  at  the  head  of  it ; 
dated  at  Carla  on  Palace, ;  and 
with  an  imprint,  purporting,  that 
it  is  published  by  Turner,  the 
King's  Stationer ,  and  sold  by 
Sams,  bookseller  to  His  Royal 
Highness  the  Duke  of  York  !  The 
awdacity  of  this  is  beyond  every 
thing  ever  before  supposed  pos¬ 
sible;  and  yet,  it  would  seem, 
that  foe  editions  have  been  suf¬ 
fered  to  go  abroad  with  as  little 
interruption  as  just  so  many  Reli¬ 
gious  Tracts ! 

However,  leaving  his  Majesty’s 
character  to  be,  on  this  occasion, 
defended  by  his  law-officers,  let 
me,  begging  his  Majesty’s  par¬ 
don  even  for  noticing  the  foul 
calumny,  proceed  to  inquire  a 
Jittle  into  the  possible  foundation 
of  that  calumny. 

Only  a  few  hours  passed,  it  is 
asserted,  while  the  parties  were 
alone.  The  context  necessarily 
implies  this,  even  if  the  assertion 
had  not  been  made.  The  disco¬ 
very  could  not  have  been  made 


before  the  consummation  of  the 
marriage;  for  in  that  ease,  what 
horrid  baseness  in  the  husband 
must  the  consummation  imply ! 
Could  it  possibly  be  made  after¬ 
wards1?  Could  the  proof  of  the 
first  wrong  be  discovered  after 
the  consummation,  and  yet  before 
the  dawn  of  day  l  Surgeons  in 
the  pursuit  of  their  necessary 
studies ;  butchers  in  the  cutting 
up  of  carcases,  find  themselves 
compelled  to  familiarize  their 
minds  with  the  ideas  here  awak¬ 
ened  ;  but  was  there  ever  before 
heard  of  a  man  so  audacious  as  to 
impute  such  brutality  of  thought 
and  of  language  to  a  husband1. 
The  husband  himself,  if  such  an 
one  could  be  found  upon  earth, 
must  raise  against  him  the  voice  of 
all  woman  kind,  and  must  lice  from 
society  as  a  monster  unfit  to  be 
suffered  to  live  except  amongst 
brutes.  And  yet  a.  prince,  famed  for 
accomplished  manners,  priding 
himself  on  those  accomplishments 
alledged,  even  in  this  very  book, 
to  be  uncommonly  sensible  to  the 
power  of  female  charms,  and  of 
exquisite  nieehess  in  porn  of  taste, 
is  here,  by  some  unknown  Para¬ 
site,  aided  and  abbetted  by  the 
king's  Stationer  and  -the  Duke,  of 
Yarlds  Bookseller,  exhibited  to 
the  world  as  speaking  of  the 
secrets  of  the  wedding  nigh’,  and 
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that,  too,  in  a  way,  that  would, 
if  imitated  by  a  drunken  Sailor 
in  a  Portsmouth-Point  Brothel, 
send  the  beastly  blackguard  neck 
and  heels  into  the  street. 

To  make,  however,  common 
sense  of  this  imputation  against 
her  Majesty,  the  proof  of  a  want 
of  chastity  must  have  been  dis¬ 
covered  before  the  wedding  night. 
For  that  alone  is  reconcileable 
with  the  first  wrong  as  here 
alledged,  and  the  immediate  sepa¬ 
ration  ;  unless  we  go  upon  the 
supposition,  that  the  king  had 
very  sedulously  studied  as  an 
accoucheur.  Yet,  if  the  discovery 
took  place  before  the  marriage, 
where  was  the  taste,  and  where 
the  fine  sentiment,  that  could 
endure  the  marriage  ceremony  ? 
Oh  !  that  was  compelled  by  justice 
due  to  the  poor  creditors  !  In¬ 
deed  !  And  did  justice  to  the 
creditors ;  did  their  interest  pro¬ 
duce  the  consummation  too  ! 
Never  was  there  so  scrupulously 
honest  a  debtor  in  the  whole ! 
The  thing,  if  not  a  barefaced 
blackguard  lie,  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  to  the  end,  would  certainly 
foe  a  miracle ;  which,  indeed,  is 
the  only  objection  to  a  great 
many  other  of  the  miracles,  wit¬ 
nessed  by  us  and  our  forefathers. 
But,  then,  if  the  consummation 
did  not  lake  place ;  and  even  this 
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would  appear  to  be  insinuated  by 
this  Parasite  ;  if  the  consumma- 
did  not  take  place,  what  is  the 
necessary  conclusion  ?  Why,  that 
the  Princess  Charlotte  was  what 
I  will  not  even  name  !  And  this, 
I  think,  caps  the  climax  of  in¬ 
famy  in  the  way  of  insinuation  ; 
while,  if  we  believed  the  Letter 
to  be  what  it  calls  itself,  it  would, 
when  we  recollect  the  accounts  of 
the  king’s  sorrow  at  the  death  of 
that  royal  lady,  hold  him  forth  as 
the  most  consummate  hypocrite 
that  ever  disgraced  the  human 
form.  But,  our  consolation  is, 
that  the  whole  of  the  story  is  a 
lie;  a  complicated  lie,  invented 
for  the  purpose  of  injuiring  the 
Queen,  without,  apparently, 
caring  one  single  straw  about  the 
injury  likely  to  be  done  to  the 
king:  and  yet  this  abominable 
book  is  published  by  the  King's 
Stationer  and  sold  by  the  Duke 
of  York's  Bookseller . 

Before  I  quit  this  expose  de 
motifs  as  to  the  instant  virtual 
dissolution  of  the  marriage,  let 
me  advert  to  another  part  of  the 
book,  where  the  king  is  repre¬ 
sented  as  speaking  of  her  Ma¬ 
jesty  as  an  object  of  loathing. 
There  is  another  passage,  which 
has  made  me  laugh:  “  The 
“  Queen  is  growing  old.  We 
“  are  both  beyond  the  key-day  of 
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“  life.”  What !  the  king  is  not 
growing  old,  I  suppose  !  Oh, 
no  !  It  is  not  polite  to  call  him 
old;  nor  is  it  loyal;  for  the  king 
“  never  dies”  But,  the  Queen, 
being  only  a  subject ,  dies  like 
other  folks :  of  course  she  is 
growing  old;  and,  as  far  as  I 
have  observed,  this  is  the  only 
true  remark  respecting  her,  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the 
Letter,  so  audaciously  inscribed 
to  the  king. 

As  to  her  Majesty  having,  how¬ 
ever,  been  an  object  of  loathing, 
to  be  sure,  large  allowances  are 
to  be  made  for  taste.  But,  who 
that  ever  saw  her  Majesty,  at 
any  time  of  her  life,  will  not 
say,  that  this  description  is  not 
most  gross  and  malicious  abuse  ?  I 
saw  the  Queen,  just  twenty 
years  ago  last  Thursday  week. 
I  was  so  placed  (in  the  Privy 
Chamber,  I  think,  they  call  it), 
at  St.  James’  Palace,  as  to  see 
all  the  persons  going  to  the 
late  Queen’s  Drawing  Room; 
and,  after  seeing  great  numbers 
pass,  I  asked  who  that  “  pretty, 
gay  little  lady  was,”  and  was 
told,  that  it  was  the  Princess  of 
Wales.  I  thought  her  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  whole ;  and  I 
will  not  attempt  to  describe  my 
feelings  with  regard  to  him,  who 
could  be  voluntarily  separated 


from  such  a  wife.  I  never  saw 
her  Majesty  from  that  time,  ’till 
I  saw  her  coming  up  Shooter’s 
Hill,  on  the  memorable  sixth  of 
June  last,  when  I  recognised  in 
her  face  all  that  good-humour 
and  all  that  vivacity,  which  had 
so  much  pleased  me  in  1801. 

As  to  what  is  beautiful  and 
what  is  not,  there  is  no  standard. 
All  depends  upon  taste ;  and  our 
tastes  vary,  with  our  characters, 
which  are  as  various  as  are  the 
wild  plants  of  the  field.  But,  I 
know  what  my  own  taste  in  female 
beauty  is,  and  I  will  describe  it. 
A  woman,  five  feet  tvro  inches 
high  (without  her  shoes)  half  an 
inch  more  or  less.  Plump,  even 
when  young,  and  prone  to  crum, 
rather  than  crust,  as  she  increases 
in  years.  Small-boned,  small  hand, 
and  small  nimble  feet,  and  giving 
evident  proofs,  that  the  fruit  of 
her  love  are  not,  for  want  of  an 
ample  natural  supply,  to  be  ba¬ 
nished  to  a  hireling  breast. 
Sprightly  eyes  of  I  care  not  what 
colour ;  features  that  speak  ;  a 
voice  at  once  feminine  and  firm  ; 
a  laugh  that  banishes  melancholy 
from  my  abode  ;  a  temper  that 
sets  disguise  at  defiance  ;  a  will, 
that,  by  its  ripplings,  prevents 
life  from  becoming  a  stagnant 
pool;  a  heart  that  shews  its  ten¬ 
derness,  not  in  sighs  and  whines. 
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but  in  excessive  fmklnesS  for  chil¬ 
dren  and  in  active  boldness  at  the 
bed-side  of  the  yellow-fever  or 
the  plague  ;  and,  if  I  cannot  pre¬ 
serve  that  heart,  I  3111  unworthy 
•to  enjoy  its  possessor. 

That  this  is  my  taste  1  have 
given  the  best  possible  proof; 
and,  it  is  well  known,  that  her 
Majesty  might  have  sitten  for  the 
picture.  I  had*  on  Monday,  the 
opportunity  of  seeing  her  Ma¬ 
jesty,  from  a  distance  of  about 
four  yards,  for  a  whole  hour,  or 
more  ;  and,  independent  of  her 
station  and  the  interesting  circum¬ 
stances  connected  with  the  occa¬ 
sion  that  brought  me,  among  so 
many  others,  into  her  presence,  I 
saw  in  her  a  beautiful  woman. 
Not  a  doll ;  not  an  immoveable 
thing,  made  of  wax,  with  glass 
eyes  stuck  on  its  face.  But  a 
living  being;  a  being  with  fea¬ 
tures  that  tell  what  is  passing  in 
the  heart .  No  affectation  about 
her.;  all  is  goodness,  real  gracious¬ 
ness  ;  and,  still,  ail  is  dignity  ; 
every  thing  to  inspire  affection 
and  to  rivet  attachment.  And, 
when  one  reflects  on  all  she  has 
undergone;  on  all  her  sufferings, 
all  her  dangers,  and  on  her  forti¬ 
tude  and  her  bravery,  is  it  possible 
Jo  refrain  from  exerting  in  her 
service  whatever  we  possess  of 
talent  or  .of  strength  ? '  No  man  of 


unperverted  mind  can  now  behold- 
the  Queen  without  feeling  eager 
to  serve  her  and  proud  to  yield 
her  respect  and  obedience. 

And  yet  this  Parasite  has  the- 
audacity  to  tell  the  People,  and 
under  the  King's  name,  too,  that 
this  nrra!  lady,  is  an  object  of 
loathing).  However,  this  is  no 
more  than  a  repetition  of  one  of 
the-  blackguard  assertions,  made 
so  incessantly  at  the  West  End  of 

London,  for  many  years,  previ- 

% 

ous  to  her  Majesty's  arrival,  I 
heard,  years  ago,  of  a  hook  kept 
in  a  certain  house,  where  people 
might  go  and  read  the  evidence 
given  against  her,  by  the  perju¬ 
red  wretches  in  1 806 ;  but,  where, 
they  were  not  shown  any  of  the 
statements,  in  her  defence.  There 
has.  been  a  perfect  system  for 
calumniating  the  Queen ;  and,  had 
not  “  the  Book ”  been  published 
in  1813,  it  seems  impossible 
for  her  to  have  been  pre¬ 
served. 

Having  now  done  with  what 
may  be  called  the  brutal  part  of 
tins  performance,  I  shall  proceed 
to  such  of  the  rest  as  are  at  all 
worthy  of  notice.  The  writer 

attempts  to  justify  the  proceed- 

* 

ings  of  1806,  upon  the  ground 
of  numerous  rumors ;  but,  the 
worst  of  it  is,,  that.  the.  Tribunal 
to  try  her  conduct  sat, and  de- 
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eided'  without  ever  hearing- her  in 
her  defence. 

The  main  charge,  lurking  be¬ 
hind,  is,  that,  in  1813,  the  Queen 
became  a  politician;  that  she 
made  the  domestic  dispute  a 
question  of  factious  poUtics;  and 
that,  therefore,  she  then  forfeited 
all  claim  to  any  species  of  indul¬ 
gence;  though  by-the-by,  I  never 
heard,  that  her  Majesty  ever  ask¬ 
ed  for  any  indulgence.. 

This  is,  however,  a  curious 
charge ;  and,  as  the  reader  will 
presently  see,  as  unfounded  as 
all  the  rest.  There  is  a  very 
pretty  passage  that  precedes  this 
charge  against  the  Queen,  and  in 
this  passage  her  alledged  political 
interfering  is  ascribed  to  the 
Whigs !  It  is  fitting  that  both 
King  and  Queen  should  know  the 
tea!  facts  of  the  case,  which  1 
am  very  certain  they  do  not,  and 
•which  1  am  also  certain,  that  uo- 
body  will,  or  can,  state  to  them, 
except  myself.  But,  first,  let 
us  hear  what  this  writer  in  the 
•  king’s  name  says  on  the  subject ; 
ibr,  here  is  the  apology  for  not 
taking  the  Whigs  into  power  in 
1812,  when  the  Prince  became 
Regent.  “  The  distinguished 
“  characters  with  whom,  in  my 
“  earlier  years,  I  had  intimately 
“  associated,  had  created  in  the 
“  public  mind,  a  widely  ex- 


“  tended,  and  readil)’  believed 
“■  opinion*  that  when  the  sceptre 
“  of  my  Father  should  descend 
“  to  me,  1  should,  from  among 
“  those  associates,  have  chosen 
“  the  members  of  my  achniimtra - 
“  tion.  During  the  discussion 
“  of  the  terms  of  the  regency,  I 
“  was  careful  to  avoid  giving  any 
“  pledge  of  the  line  of  policy  I 
“  might  find  it  expedient  to 
“  adopt.  A  short  previous  ad- 
“  ministration,  composed  of 
“  those  political  friends  by  whom 
“  it  was  conjectured  my  coun- 
“  cils  would  have  been  directed, 
“  bad  enabled  me  to  form  some 
“  opinion  of  their  executive  ta- 
“  lents ;  and  notwithstanding, 
£‘  an  overture  was  made  bv  nre 
“  to  them,  to  propose  an  admit 
M  nistraticia.  But  when  I  found 
**  the  conditions  required  would 
“  have  reduced  me  to  a  mere 
“  political  automaton,  of  which 
“  they  were  to  possess  the  key  ; 
“  that  not  content  with  forming 
“  the  administration,  they  re- 
“  quired  also,  that  I  should  ! 

“  surrounded  in  my  houseold  by 
“  their  adherents,  and  left  to  no 
“  choice  in  the  appointment  of 
“  my  own  attendants;  when 
with  this,  1  compared  the 
“  candour  and  the  unequivocal 
“  absence  of  all  personal  feeling 
“  w't'li  which  the  bill  creating 
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“  tlae  regency  was  carried  by 
“  the  then  ministry  ;  and  above 
“  all,  the  franlc,  loyal  and  re- 
“  spectful  regret  which  was 
“  shewn  to  the  calamity  of  my 
“  revered  Parent ;  and  the  soim- 
“  mediate  provision  made  for  the 
“  resumption  by  him  of  the  regal 
“  dignity,  that  should  it  have 
“  pleased  Providence  so  to  have 
“  restored  him ;  my  Royal  Fa- 
“  ther  would  have  awakened,  as 
if  from  a  dream,  and  have 
“  found  himself  unreminded  of 
“  his  affliction ;  when  to  this  I 
“  added  the  important  conside- 
“  ration,  that  the  flame  of  free- 
“  dom  was  beginning  to  glimmer 
“  in  Spain ;  that  the  then  ad  - 
“  ministration  were  prepared  to 
“  take  advantage  of  every  cir- 
“  cuinstance  favourable  to  the 
“  destruction  of  the  military  ty- 
“  rant  of  Europe;  and  when  all 
“  these  various  considerations 
“  were  upheld  by  the  weight  of 
“  personal  character  which  was 
“  contained  in  the  then  cabinet ; 

I  felt  sufficiently  justified  in  not 
“  suffering  former  prepossessions 
“  to  stand  for  one  moment  in 
“  the  way  of  newly  created  du- 
“  ties.  I  felt  that  an  existing  ex- 
“  perienced  executive,  was,  at 
“  such  a  time,  safer  than  a  theo- 
“  retical  cabinet.  I  had  also  a 
. (<  doubt  in  mv  own  mind,  whe- 


“  ther,  during  my  Sovereign’s 
“  life,  I  ought,  as  Regent,  to 
“  adopt  the  principles  of  those 
“  who  had  been  violently  op- 
cc  posed  to  my  Royal  Father’s 
“  measures,  or  pursue  a  line  of 
“  policy  unchanged,  end  such  as 
“  my  King  would  have  continued 
“  had  lie  remained  the  active 
“  head  of  the  Empire.  This  was 
“a  feeling  of  THE  HEART; 
“  it  was  MINE.” 

Reader,  bear  in  mind,  that 

% 

it  is  not  the  king  who  says  'this ; 
and,  therefore,  if  you  can  sup¬ 
press  your  contempt  for  the 
writer,  you  may  laugh  at  it  as 
long  as  you  please.  Compare 
this  wretched  stuff  with  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  Queen,  when  her 
Majesty  puts  pen  to  paper.  How¬ 
ever,  here  you  have  this  man’s 
reasons  for  the  king’s  not 
choosing  his  servants  from 
amongst  his  old  friends,  in  1812. 
And  then,  you  are  told  by  this 
Parasite,  that  the  rejection  of 
these  old  friends  caused  the  ma¬ 
trimonial  differences  “  to  be  con- 
“  verted  into  a  political  attack 
“  upon  the  king's  authority .” 
Nothing  can  be  more  false  than 
this.  The  Whigs,  as  a  party, 
never  took  the  part  of  the 
Queen.  Mr.  Whitbread  did  ; 
but  the  Whigs  never  did.  Per¬ 
ceval  and  his  party  had,  indeed, 
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taken  her  part.  By  so  doing 
they  had  put  the  Whigs  out  in 
1807 ;  and  if  Perceval  had  been 
put  out,  in  1812,  when  the  Prince 
became  Regent,  he  would, 
without  doubt,  have  brought  her 
case  forward,  again !  Nobody 
can  doubt  of  this;  and,  therefore, 
it  is  not  quite  impossible,  that 
this,  amongst  others,  might  be  a 
reason  for  the  king  rejecting  his 
old  friends,  and  for  keeping  Per¬ 
ceval  and  his  people  in  power;  a 
reason  pretty  nearly  as  powerful, 
perhaps,  as  the  “  favoring  of  the 
“  cause  of  freedom  inSpain The 
Whigs  could  not,  as  things  then 
stood,  very  well  take  part  with  the 
Princess.  It  was  under  them  that 
the  Inquiry  took  place  in  1800; 
therefore,  they,  though  out, 
could  not  well  meddle  with  a 
matter,  which,  if  it  all  came  out, 
made  against  them  very  much, 
as  they  then  stood.  So  that,  by 
keeping  in  Perceval  and  his  men, 
both  parties  would  naturally  re¬ 
main  quiet  as  to  the  princess. 
This  is  what  did  happen;  and 
what  a  deal,  then,  has  the  affair 
of  this  Lady  had  to  do  in  the 
great  concerns  of  this  country, 
for  many  years  past ! 

But,  it  is  very  true,  that,  at  the 
epoch  here  alluded  to,  the  affair 
of  the  Queen  did  make  a  great 
stir,  and  was  fast  going  on  to  mix 
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itself  with  politics.  It  is  also  true, 
that  that  which  was  done  at  that, 
time  laid  the  foundation  of  all  the 
popular  support,  that  her  Ma¬ 
jesty  has  now  received  ;  and,  it 
is  further  true,  that  the  prime 
mover  in  what  was  then  done  was 
not  Peter  Moore  nor  Edward  Ellice 
nor  the  heroes  Brougham  and 
Denman,  but  that  it  was  myself, 
which,  I  am  sure,  will  be  ,a  piece 
of  news  to  the  King,  the  Queen, 
the  Ministry,  the  Whigs,  and  the 
People.  And  now  I  will  relate  the 
facts,  precisely  as  they  took  place  -r 
and,  when,  reader,  you  have  heard 
them,  you  will  exclaim,  with  some 
character  in  Shakespeare,  “  how 
“  poor  a  thing  may  do  a  noble 
“  office  !”  And  you  will  recollect 
the  mouse,  in  the  fable,  that  let 
the  lion  loose  from  the  toils  of  his 
hunters.  , 

In  1807,  the  result  of  the  in¬ 
vestigation  began  to  make  some 
noise  ;  and  the  Morning  Post  had 
violently  attacked  the  Douglases. 
Sir  John  Douglas  wrote  to  me 
protesting,  that  all  the  swearings 
were  true  ;  and  I,  in  consequence 
of  that,  published  some  articles 
bearing  on  that  side,  though  the 
whole  amount  of  what  was  known 
at  that  time  was  little  more  than 
mere  rumour.  Perceval  came 
into  power  ;  all  was  hushed  up  ; 
and  the  public  remained  in  total 
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darkness,  until  1812  ;  the  period 
abore  4’eferrc.d  to  by  this  Para¬ 
site. 

In  181 1,  I  had  gotten  posses¬ 
sion  of  all  the  material  parts  of 
“  TJ1E  BOOK.”  When,  there¬ 
fore,  the  Prince  became  Regent,  I 
endeavoured  to  bring  the  matter 
forward,  by  insisting  on  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  the  Princess  holding  her 
courts,  as  the  Prince,  her  hus¬ 
band  was  now  holding  his.  My 
motive  in  this  was,  my  conviction 
of  her  innocence  from  what  I  had 
seen  in  “  the  Book''  and  also  my 
opinion,  that,  if  she  did  not  hold 
her  courts  then,  she  weeer would  ; 
and  the  foundation  of  my  opinion 
was.  this:  that,  if  “  the  Booh"  lay 
hidden  many  years  from  the  eyes 
of  the  People,  if  the  Princess  re¬ 
mained  silent,  ’till  the  Prince,  be¬ 
came  king,  the  people  would, 
at  least,  think  that  there  was 
a  something  to  hide ;  and  that 
they  would  easily  acquiesce  in 
her  degradation.  Besides,  the 
witnesses  might  all  die.  The 
Lords  of  the  Commission  might 
die.  Not  a  single  copy  of  “  the 
Book”  might  be  left  in  exist¬ 
ence  ;'arid,  there  might  remain 
to  the  Princess  no  possible  chance 
of  obtaining  even  a  hearing. 

An  opportunity  for  starting 
the  question  offered,  when  Ad- 
'dresses  to  the  Prince  'were”  pre4 


se.ni.ed  on  his  being,  appointed 
Ktgcuf.  I  contended,  that  ad¬ 
dresses  ought  also  to  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Prinocss;  and,  in 
the  City  of  London,  by  a  worthy 
Alderman,  always  her  friend, 
some  movements  were  made  to¬ 
wards  this  measure.  These  were 
counteracted  by  movements  on 
the  part  of  others,  whom  it  is 
not  necessary  now  to  point  out ; 
and,  thus,  no  addresses  were,  at 
that  time  presented  to  the 
Princess. 

In  1813,  when  all  was  settled 
down  into  tranquillity  with  re¬ 
gard  to  this  affair ;  when  not  a 
word  was  said  about  the  Prin¬ 
cess,  the  thing  was  again  put 
in  motion,  and  “  the  Book ”  was 
forced  out  in  the  following 
manner. 

Mr.  Cochrane  Johnstone  was, 
at  that  time,  a  Member  of  Par¬ 
liament  ;  and  to  him  I  proposed 
the  measure  of  bringing  forward 
a  motion  in  parliament,  such  as 
should  compel  an  open  and  ex¬ 
plicit  declaration,  in  Parliament, 
of  the  innocence  of  the  Princess, 
and  of  the  fa  fee  k  o  o  d  of  the  charges 
preferred  against  her  in  1806‘. 
Mr.  J qhnstoxe,  who  was  a 
gallant  and  active  and  zealous 
and  honest  politician,  caught  at 
any  proposition.  The  nature  of 
the  motion  was  settled  between 
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us  at  his  house  in  Alsop’s 
Buildings  about  twelve  o'clock; 
and,  in  five  hours  afterwards, 
he  had  given  notice  of  his  mo¬ 
tion  in  the  House  of  Commons  ! 
It  was  a  real  pleasure  to  have 
to  act  with  this  gentleman. 
Always  sober  ;  always  up  early ; 
always  ready ;  always  decisive 
and  prompt ;  and  never  moping 
in  despair.  Never  was  a  man 
more  calumniated  than  Mr.  John¬ 
stone  has  been. 

The  motion  consisted  of  two 
Resolutions ;  and  though*  cer¬ 
tainly,  they  did  appear  to  be 
wholly  Uncalled  for •  by  any  thing 
then  before  the  public,  still  they 
had  enough  of  plausibility  in 
them  to  raise  a  long  debate , 
his  patt  of  which  the  mover 
performed  with  admirable  dex¬ 
terity.  Mr.  Whitbread  took  the 
matter  up ;  the  Douglases  were 
roughly  handled ;  the  Lords 
Commissioners  did  not  escape; 
and,  in  short,  the  subject  en¬ 
gaged  the  exclusive  attention 
of  the  public. 

We  (who  were  in  possession 
of  “  the  book’’'  ourselves)  only 
wanted  to  get  that  Book  into  the 
hands  of  the  public,  and  through  a 
channel  not  our  own.  Care  wras 
taken  to  work  into  the  Resolu¬ 
tions  enough  to  excite  uncommon 
curiosity  ;  and,  at  last,  so  much 


was  drawn  out  in  the  Debates, 
that  it  was  better,  even  for  the 
enemies  of  the  Princess,  to  pub¬ 
lish  the  whole.  Accordingly,  out 
came  the  Booh,  first  from  the  shop 
of  Mr,  Jones,  I  think  it  was,  in 
Newgate  Street,  and,  afterwards, 
from  every  shop  in  the  kingdom. 

This  was  what  I  wanted.  The 
PEOPLE  were  now  the  judges. 
We,  of  the  press ,  had  now  matter 
whereon  to  work  openly  !  We 
had  before  been  compelled  to 
confine  ourselves  to  suppositions 
and  hints.  But  now  we  had  all 
the  facts  and  circumstances ;  we 
had  the  history  of  the  Investiga¬ 
tion  ;  we  had  the  evidence ;  we 
had  the  Princess’s  defence  in 
her  Letters  to  the  King  ;  and,  we 
were  enabled  to  maintain  her 
cause  boldly  and  effectually. 

This  was  a  most  important 
service  rendered  to  the  Princess  ; 
and,  I  say  this  without  any  scru¬ 
ple,  because  I  am  sure,  that  I 
shall  never  accept  of  reward,  in 
any  shape,  or  of  any  kind,  at  her 
hands.  It  was  a  most  important 
service,  because  it  made  the  Peo¬ 
ple  her  judges  ;  because  it  esta¬ 
blished  her  innocence ;  because 
it  excited,  in  her  favour,  those 
feelings,  which  never  ceased  to 
exist  in  the  public  breast ;  with 
which  feelings  she  was  received 

at  Dover  ;  and  which  feelings 
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heightened  by  additional  wrongs, 
heaped  on  her,  have  now  saved 
her  from  total  degradation. 

Let  any  one  suppose  the  case 
of  h  continued  suppression  of  “  the 

Booh1’’1  until  this  day.  Ther«- 
monrs  for  the  last  six  years,  added 
to  her  unaccountable  silence  of  a 

-  ■  yy  •  .  i  :  r  .  r  “ 

pteeeding  eight  years,  would  have 
made  a  general  presumption  of 
her  guilt  certain.  Look  at  the 
r/redt  argument ,  in  answer  to  the 
charges  of  the*  Bill  and  the  swear¬ 
ings  of  the  Italian  Witnesses. 
What  has  it 1  been  ?  Why,  that 
heavier  charges  and  tougher  swear¬ 
ings  were  brought  against  her  in 
1806  ;  and,  that  THEY  were  all 
false  !  This  has  been  the  great 
argument  with  the  press,  and 
round  every  fire-side.  But,  this 
argument  never  could  have  ex¬ 
isted,  if  Mr.  Johnstone  and  thy¬ 
self  had  not  forced  out  the  Book. 
For,  be  it  known,  that  I  had  tried, 
in  1812,  more  than  one  other 
Member  of  Parliament  to  do  that 
which  Mr.  Cochrane  Johnstone 
did,  in  1813.  They  would  not 
stir.  Timidity;  laziness;  some¬ 
thing  always  defeated  my  project. 
But,  Mr.  Johnstone  was  a  man  of 
action,  and  he  feared  nobody. 

Let  not  the  friends  of  the  King, 
therefore,  blame  the  Whigs  for 
this  stir  in  1813;  for  they,  poor 
things,  were  as  innocent  as  the 


child  unborn,  not  only  of  all  act, 
or  part,  in  the  making  of  the  stir, 
but  of  all-knowledge  of  the  source 
whence  the  thing  sprang.  The 
public  applauded  Mr.  Whitbread, 
and  very  justly;  but,  he  was, 
upon  this  occasion,  no  more  than 
a  puppet,  put  in  motion  by  us. 
I  enjoyed  exceedingly  the  seeing 
of  the  big  talkers  at  work  like 
bees  in  a  tar-barrel  to  extricate 
themselves  from  the  confusion, 
into  which  we  had  thrown  them. 
Let  not  the  poor  Whigs  be 
blamed  for  this  signal  service  to 
the  Queen ;  for  babes  at  the 
breast  were  not  more  clear  of  the 
sin  than  they. 

As  to  the  Queen,  her  Majesty 
has  never  known,  I  am  very  sure, 
the  source  of  the  exertions  in  her 
favour  in  1813.  But,  we  had 
other  schemes  which,  if  they  had 
been  adopted,  would  have  en¬ 
abled  her,  to  a  certainty,  to  hold 
her  court  in  ISl.'T;  and  which 
would ,  of  course,  have  prevented 
her  from  going  abroad,  and  have 
spared  her,  the  king,  and  the 
nation  all  that  has  happened  in 
consequence  of  that  unwise  and 
almost  insane  step,  which  the  ad 
vice  of  Canning  induced  her  to 
take. 

When  “  the  Book”  had  been 
published,  the  Princess  stood  tri¬ 
umphant.  That  was  the  time , 
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therefore,  for  her  to  take  the 
measures  necessary  to  the  full  en¬ 
joyment  of  her  rights.  These 
measures,  however,  must  have 
come  from  herself;  and,  to  sub¬ 
mit  them  fairly  and  fully  to  her, 
she  mjist  have  been  seen  and 
spoken  to  by  the  person  who  had 
the  measures  to  submit.  Mr. 
Johnstone  endeavoured,  but  in 
vain,  to  obtain  an  audience  of  her 
Royal  Highness.  lie  applied, 
for  this  purpose,  to  a.  Countess, 
then  upon  intimate  terms  with 
the  Princess.  A  Great  Don,  who 
was  admitted  to  her  Royal  High¬ 
ness's  presence  was  also  applied 
to.  These  great  personages  had, 
doubtless,  their  own  views  ;  and, 
notwithstanding  the  reproof  given 
in  th.e  fable,  by  the  Ox  to  the 
Cur,  they  so  contrived  the  mat¬ 
ter,  that  Mr.  Johnstone  could  get 
no  audience;  while  his  parlia¬ 
mentary  puppet,  Mr.  Whit¬ 
bread,  was  the  Burleigh  of  the 
Princess's  cabinet;  and  while  this 
Burleigh  was  so  managing  the 
matter  as  to  weary  and  disgust,  the 
Princess,  and  to  make  her  ready 
to  listen  to  any  advice,  that  would 
remove  her  from  the  sound  of  the 
voices  of  prosing,  shilly-shally 
councillors. 

The  Princess  saw  herself  ac¬ 
quitted;  she  heard  the  public 
loud  in  her  behalf,  and  as  loud 
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against  her  enemies;  she  saw 
that  she  was  completely  trium¬ 
phant  ;  but,  still  she  saw,  amidst 
this  multitude  of  words,  that  no¬ 
thing  was  DONE  for  her;  that 
no  one  even  PROPOSED  TO 
DO  any  thing  for  her;  and  that, 
though  innocent  and  injured,  she 
was  still  to  be  degraded!  Was 
not  this  enough  to  fill  her  with 
disgust  l  It  was  enough  to  fill 
any  body  with  disgust;  and 
what,  then,  must  the  effect  of  it 
have  been  upon  a  person  of 
uncommon  decision,  promptitude 
and  spirit,  and  that  person  an 
injured  Princess  too? 

Had  Mr.  Johnstone  found  his 
way  to  the  Princess,  ten  minutes 
would  have  decided  the  mat¬ 
ter.  She  would  have  had  no 
prosing ;  no  lecturing;  no  melan¬ 
choly-engendering  forebodings. 
The  path  would  have  been 
clearly  marked  out  for  her ;  and 
all  that  has  happened  since  con¬ 
vinces  one  that  she  would  have 
pursued  it.  It  was  the  path  of 
reason,  of  honor,  of  true  dignity  ; 
the  path  of  peace,  too,  for  the 
Prince  as  well  as  for  herself. 
But  she  had  fallen  not  “  amongst 
“  thieves,”  indeed ;  but  amongst 
prosers ;  amongst  lesson-mongers  ; 
and  everlasting  procrastinators: 
amongst  men,  who  are  always 

miserable  if  they  have  not  some- 
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thing  to  debate  about;  and, 
really,  whose  only  fear  seems  to 
be,  that  their  debating  should 
cause  something  to  be  done. 

Thus  have  I  given  a  true  ac¬ 
count  of  the  stir  in  1813;  and 
from  it  the  reader  will  see,  what 
a  poor  shuffle  it  is,  on  the  part 
of  this  Parasite ,  to  accuse  the 
Whigs  of  making  the  king’s 
“  matrimonial  differences  a  sub¬ 
ject  of  political  attach'’’  on  him. 
The  Princess  herself  knew  not 
the  real  source  of  the  agitation . 
and  she  must  now  laugh  at  the 
exposition  of  this  adventure  of 
her  life.  At  any  rate,  I  have 
here  clearly  shown,  that  she  had 
no  hand  in  producing  the  agi¬ 
tations  of  1813;  and,  that, 
therefore,  this  charge,  like  all 
the  rest,  has  its  foundation  in 
falsehood  and  malignity. 

The  remaining  part  of  the 
Letter  of  the  Parasite,  pubjished 
by  the  king’s  stationer,  in  the 
king’s  name  (oh,  audacity  !)  is 
so  very  absurd ;  it  savours  so 
strongly  of  drunkenness  or  of  in¬ 
sanity,  that  I  cannot  bring  mj'- 
self  to  notice  it  otherwise  than 
in  general  description.  It  repre¬ 
sents  the  King  as  personating 
the  future  historian,  and  writing 
this  part  of  the  history  of  his  oicji 
reign /  Then  it  represents  Hum 
as  supposing,  first,  that  the 


Queen  will  be  supported  in  her 
claims  by  the  Parliament ;  that 
her  name  will  be  restored  to  the 
Liturgy  ;  and  that  she  will  hold 
her  court.  Second,  that  she  will 
not  be  supported  by  the  Parlia¬ 
ment;  that  a  negociation  (a  la 
Protocol)  will  be  renewed  ;  and 
that  she  will  go  out  of  the  coun¬ 
try  in  so  silent  a  manner,  that 
the  people  will  hear  nothing  of 
the  matter  ’till  she  is  safely 
landed  in  France.  In  the  first 
case,  revolution,  blood,  and  athe¬ 
ism,  are  anticipated  as  the  final 
effects.  In  the  second  case,  are 
predicted  harmony,  peace,  plenty, 
and  everlasting  prosperity  and 
happiness ! 

Was  there  ever  so  mad  a  wrretch 
as  this  Parasite !  To  comment 
on  such  matter  would  fealty  be 
like  going  to  Bedlam  and  arguing 
with  the  inmates  there.  All  that 
remains,  then,  is  to  dismiss  this  at 
once  audacious  and  stupid  and 
beastly  performance,  with  the 
expression  of  a  hope,  that,  as 
this  is  the  first,  so  it  will  be  the 
last,  time,  that  one  will  dare  thus 
to  vilify  the  Queen  under  the 
name  of  the  king ;  to  date  his 
production  from  the  very  Palace 
of  the  king  ;  and  cause  it  to  be 
published  by  the  King's  stationer, 
and  sold  by  the  Duke  of  York's 
bookseller , 
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Having  the  pen  in  hand,  how¬ 
ever,  I  cannot  refrain  from  ob¬ 
serving  shortly  on  what  has,  since 
I  began  this  paper,  passed,  in 
Parliament,  with  regard  to  her 
Majesty,  the  Queen.  The  king 
has  merely  called  on  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  to  make  a  pecuniary  pro¬ 
vision  for  her  Alajesly.  Unques¬ 
tionably  this  ought  to  come  from 
the -Civil  List  Allowance  ;  be¬ 
cause  that  allowance  contemplates 
a  king  and  a  queen.  It  is  not 
granted  to  a  Bachelor,  or  a  Wi¬ 
dowed  King.  It  is  granted,  as  it 
was  to  the  late  king,  for  the  sup¬ 
port  of  him,  wife  and  children. 
Therefore,  and  especially  at  the 
present  time,  let  us  hope,  that 
since  circumstances  do,  unhap¬ 
pily,  prevent  the  Royal  Parties 
from  living  together,  the  separate 
allowance  to  Her  Majesty  will 
come  from  that  already  settled 
on  the  king. 

But,  besides  a  sufficient  pecu¬ 
niary  allowance,  there  will, 
doubtless,  be  something  in  the 
way  of  real  property  granted  to 
Her  Majesty.  It  appears,  that 
she  has  purchased  the  lease  of 
Marlborough  House.  This.  House 
and  its  Gardens  and  Yard  BE¬ 
LONG  TO  THE  PUBLIC. 
The  Duke  of  Marlborough  rents 
the  whole  of  our  Stewards,  for 
7ol.  a  year !  Yes,  seventy-jive 


pounds !  The  lease,  which  was 
granted  in  1785,  expires  in  15 
years  time.  The  Prince  of 
Coeourg  pays,  not  seventy- 
five  pounds,  but  three  thousand, 
a  year,  to  the  Duke  !  So  that 
the  Public  is  a  pretty  easy  land¬ 
lord!  However,  the  Queen  ha* 
bought  the  lease;  the  Prince, 
her  son-in-law,  is  her  Majesty’s 
tenant  now ;  and,  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  I  should  think,  of  his 
having,  at  once,  agreed  to  give 
up  this  convenient  place  to  her 
Majesty .  Thus  her  Majesty 
will  have  a  suitable  residence 
in  town ;  and,  surely  one  of 
the  many  Palaces  in  the  country 
will  be  allotted  to  her  Majesty. 

Besides,  the  late  Queen  had 
granted  to  her  for  life,  the 
Manor  of  Richmond  in  Surrey, 
and  also  the  Office  of  Steward 
and  Keeper  of  the  Courts  of 
the  said  Manor,  and  all  De¬ 
mesne  Lands  and  other  Lands  in 
Lease. — Now,  these  have  all 
fallen  in  to  the  publio  by  the 
death  of  the  late  Queen ;  and, 
what  so  proper ;  what  so  suit¬ 
able  in  all  respects  ;  what  so 
likely  to  conciliate  the  people, 
as  to  grant  them,  for  life,  to 
her  present  Majesty!  There  is 
no  subject  on  whieh  I  would 
sooner  petition  parliament  than 
this ;  but,  I  hope,  that  every 
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step  of  this  sort  will  be  rendered 
wholly  unnecessary  by  the  steps, 
which  His  Majesty  himself  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  disposed  to  take, 
if  I  am  to  judge  from  his  truly 
gracious  (though  not  quite  gram.-' 
matical )  Speech  to  the  Parlia¬ 
ment. 

A  patece,  a  suitable  allowance 
from  the  Civil  List,  the  Manor  oj 
Richmond,  and  the  name  in  the 
Liturgy  seem,  now,  thank  God, 
to  be  all  that  remain  wanting  to 
putting  an  end  for  ever  to  this 
unhappy  family  dispute,  which 
never  ought  to  have  been  known 
to  the  world,  and  which  it  has 
tilled  with  scandalous  and  dis¬ 
graceful  details.  The  king  comes, 
at  last,  and  tells  the  parliament 
and  the  world,  that  lie  regards 
the  attachment  of  his  people  as 
the  best  safeguard  of.  his  throne ; 
and  truly  says,  that  he  has  that 
attachment.  His  Majesty  thus 
rebukes  the  slanderers  of  his 
faithful  and  dutiful  people,  and, 
in  so  doing,  lie  gives  us  a  pledge 
of  his  sincere  and  ardent  desire 
to  restore  to  us  all  the  rights,  of 
which  we  have  been  deprived, 
during  the  last  twenty-seven 
years.  That  conciliation,  which, 
with  my  feeble  voice,  I  have  re¬ 
commended  for  so  many  years, 
seems,  at  last,  to  be  becoming 
<c  the  order  of  the  day.’? 


As  to  the  “  question  of  the 
“  Liturgy ,”  I  hope  it  will  be  no 
question  at  all.  It  is  said,  that 
the  French  used  to  laugh  at 
James  II.  for  his  having  quar¬ 
relled  with  his  subjects  for  the 
sake  of  a  Mass.  A  quarrel  about 
the  Liturgy  would  be  a  great 
deal  more  ridiculous.  All  is  now 
settled  but  'this ;  and,  surely,  this 
ought  not  to  stand  in  the  way  ot 
a  restoration  of  harmony  !  The 
Ministers  are  not  conjurers,  to 
be  sure ;  but  they  know  the  worth 
of  their  places  ;  and,  will  they 
risk  them  for  this?  They  must 
know,  that  long  debates  about 
Collects  and  Praycis  will  give  a 
dreadful  shock  to  the  Hierarchy . 
They  must  know,  that,  if  they 
persist,  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  people  will  quit  the  Church. 
They  must  know,  that  they  must 
yield  at  last,  or  yield  their  places. 
And,  surely,  they  will  then,  yield , 
and  keep  their  places  as  long  as 
they  can .  They-  may  be  forced 
out  by  other  means;  but,  why 
force  themselves  out?  They 
would,  I  think,  carry  their  ques¬ 
tion  on  the  Liturgy  at  first;  but, 
they  would  be  beat  out  of  it  at 
last;  anrl  then  out  of  their  places 
at  the  same  time. 

Let  me  indulge  the  hope,  that, 
before  the  next  Number  of  this 
work  will  come  from  the  press, 
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all  disputes. relative  to  the  Queen 
will  have  beeu  put  an  end  to  by 
the  act  of  liis  Majesty  himself; 
and  this  will  be  much  more  likely 
to  do  him  honour,  than  books, 
abusing  his  Royal  Consort,  pub¬ 
lished  under  liis  name,  issued  by 
a  man  calling 'himself  his  Sta¬ 
tioner,  and  sold  by  another,  call¬ 
ing  himself  the  bookseller  of  the 
Duke  of  York. 

Wm.  cobbett. 


ADDRESSES  TO  THE 
QUEEN. 


On  Monday,  the  22nd  instant 
Major  Cartwright,  Mr.  Wooler, 
and  myself  presented  addresses 
to  Her  Majesty  from  the  females 
of  Blackburn  in  Lancashire,  and 
those  of  Newcastle  upon  Tyne,, 
signed,  I  think,  byr  more  than 
seventeen  thousand  persons.  I  pre¬ 
sented  an  address  from  Lyming- 
ton,  Hants;  one  from  the  Re¬ 
formers  of  Great  Yarmouth  ;  and 
one  from  the  Methodist  Friendly 
Society  of  Bury  Saint  Edmunds. 

■ — -Her  Majesty’s  gracious  an¬ 
swers  to  the  three  latter  1  have 
duly  forwarded ;  Major  Cart¬ 
wright  or  Mr.  Wooler  will  for¬ 
ward  the  answers  to  the  two 
foymer.  I  return  the  whole  of 
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the  Addressers  my  best  thanks 
for  the  honour.,  which  they  con¬ 
ferred  on  me,  upon  tips  occasion  ; 
in  the  presenting ,  of  these  ad¬ 
dresses  pleasure  was  blended 
with  duty.  Her  Majesty  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  in  perfect  health 
and  to  be  animated  with'  the 
highest  spirits.  Indeed,  she  s&w 
quite  enough  to  gratify  the  wishes 
of  any  human  being.  No  Queen 
ever  received  such  proofs  of  af¬ 
fection  and  attachment;  and  yet, 
her  Majesty  lias  received  from 
us  nothing  more  than  has  been 
justly  her  due. — 1  wish  that  some 
of  the  Bourbons  could  see  the 
way,  in  which  Englishmen  treat 
her,  whom  they  had  the  ingrati¬ 
tude  to  insult. — However,  her 
Majesty  has  taught'  us  to  took 
down  on  them  with  disdain. 


PROCEEDINGS  IN  PARLIAMENT. 

Tuesday,  23rd  Jan. 

The  king  opened  the'  Parlia¬ 
ment  with  the  following  speech, 
delivered  in  person. 

My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, — I  have 
the  satisfaction  of  acquainting  you, 
that  I  continue  to  receive  from 
Foreign  Powers  the  strongest  as¬ 
surances  of  their  friendly  disposition 
towards  this  country.  — It  will  be  a' 
matter  of  deep  regret  to  m~,  if  the, 
1 
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occarreneeg  which  have  lately  taken 
place  In  Italy  should  eventually  lead 
to  any  interruption  of  tranquillity  in 
that  quarter ;  but  it  will,  in  such 
case]  be  my  great  object  to  secure 
to  my  people  the  continuance  of 
peace. 

Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Commons, — 
The  measures  by  which  in  the  last 
Session  of  Parliament,  you  made  pro,* 
vision  for  the  expences  of  my  Civil 
Government,  and  for  the  honour  and 
dignity  of  the  Crown,  demand  my 
■warmest  acknowledgements, — I  have 
directed  that  the  Estimates  for  the 
current  year  shall  he  laid  before  you; 
and  it  is  a  satisfaction  to  me  to  have 
been  enabled  to  make  some  reduction 
ii)  our  Military  Establishments. — You 
will  observe  from  the  Acc*un,t*  of 
ths  Public  Revenue,  that  notwith¬ 
standing  the  Receipts  in  Ireland  have 
proved  materially  deficient,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  unfortunate  circum¬ 
stances  which  have  affected  the  Com¬ 
mercial  Credit  of  that  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  although  our 
Foreign  Trade,  during  the  early  part 
of  this  time,  was  in  a  state  of  de¬ 
pression;  the  total  Revenue  has, 
nevertheless,  exceeded  that  ,of  the 
preceding  year.— A  considerable  part 
af  this  increase  must  be  ascribed  to 

the  new  Taxes  ;  but  in  some  ef  those 

-?fAr  .  r-';r  ,  re¬ 


branches  which  are  the  surest  indi-. 
cations  of  internal  wealth,  the  aug¬ 
mentation  has  fully  realised  any  ex¬ 
pectation  which  could  have  been 
reasonably  fnrmed  of  it. — The  sepa¬ 
rate  provision  which  was  made  for 
the  Queen,  as  Princess  of  Wales,  in 
the  year  1814,  terminated  with  the 

s 

demise  of  his  tlate  Majesty. — I  have, 
in  the  mean  time,  directed  advances 
as  authorised  by  law  ;  and  it  will, 
under  present  circumstances,  be  for 
you  to  consider  what  new  arrange¬ 
ments.  should,  he  ma.de  on  this  sub¬ 
ject. 

My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, - 1  have 

great  pleasure  in  being  able  to  ac¬ 
quaint  you,  that  a  considerable  im^ 
provemeut  has  taken  place  within, 
the  last  half  year  in  several  of  the 
most  important  branches  of  our  com¬ 
merce  and  manufactures  and  that, 
in  many  of  the  mauufactuiing  districts, 
the  distresses  which  prevailed  at  the 
commencement  of  the  last  session  of 
Parliament  have  greatly  abated.  It 
wijl  be  njy  mpst  anxious  desire  to  con¬ 
cur  in  every  measure  which  may  be 
considered  as  calculated  to  advance 
our  internal  prosperity'.  I  well  know 
that,  notwithstanding  the  agitation 
produced  by  temporary  circumstances, 
and  amidst  the  distress  which  still 
presses  upon  a  large  portion .  of  my 
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subjects,  the  firmest  reliance  may  be 
placed  on  that  affectionate  and  loyal 
attachment  to  my  Person  and  Govern¬ 
ment,  of  which  I  have  recently  received 
so  many  testimonials  from  all  parts  of 
my  kingdom  ;  and  which,  whilst  it  is 
most  grateful  to  the  strongest  feel¬ 
ings  of  ray  heart,  I  shall  ever  con¬ 
sider  as  the  best  and  surest  safeguard 
of  my  Throne.  In  the  discharge  of 
the  important  duties  imposed  on  you, 
you  will,  I  am  confident,  be  sensible  of 
the  indispensible  necessity  of  promot¬ 
ing  and  maintaining,  to  the  utmost  of 
your  power,  a  due  obedience  to  the 
laws,  and  of  instilling  into  all  classes 
of  my  subjects,  a  respect  for  lawful 
authority,  and  for  those  established 
Institutions  under  which  the  Country 
has  been  enabled  to  overcome  so  many 
difficulties,  and  to  which,  under  Provi¬ 
dence,  may  be  ascribed  our  happiness 
and  renown,  as  a  Nation. 


j»  '  1  * 

of  the  Speech  aixl  congratulations 

H  o*  » ' 

on  the  prospects  it  held  forth.  — 

1  ■  :■  J  :ur;  1  ' 

Earl  Grey  went  a  little  into< 
the  state  of  the  ppuutry coin- 
plained  of  the  silence  of  %  the 
Speech  on  many  important  mat¬ 
ters  ;  and  insisted,  that  the  whole 
i  i  <m  v ,5  earosaarti  »rl . 

system,  ought  to  be  changed,  and, 

j  .taamaiiTS’  1°  acm*-' 

especially,  that  the  Six-acts  ought 

to  be  instantly  repealed..  His 
Lordship  adverted  to  the  state  of 
agriculture,  and  expressed  his 
doubts  relative  to  the  alledged 
improvement  in  Commerce  and 
Manufactures.  He  also  com- 


ness,  in  the  Speech,  with  regard 
to  Nap ccs  and  Austria. — The 
Earl  of  Liverpool  answered 
Earl  Grey  ;  or,  at  least,  he  spoke 


HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 

Lord  Belmore  moved  the  ad¬ 
dress, which  was  seconded  byLoRD 
Prudhoe,  both  of  whom  con¬ 
fined  themselves  to'  mere  praises 


on  the  topics  introduced  by  the 

•  7  :  •  5  «  .  .  ^  >  libstvi) 

former ;  and  as  to  a  change  of 
system,  said  that  there  might  be 
parts  of  the  system  to  correct ; 
but,  that  he  hoped  no  revolu¬ 
tionary  change  was  contemplated 
by  any  one.  He  seemed  to  say 
that  no  nciv  loan  would  be  wanted 
this  year ;  and  glanced  at  Ame~ 
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rica,  as  presenting1  a  contrast, 
triumphant  to  this  country  ! — 
This  is  a  matteF,  upon  which 
some  commentary  will  be  called 
for. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS, 


Mu.  Bankes,  Jun.  proposed 
the  address,  and  was  seoonded 
by  Mr.  Brown,  Member  for 
Mayo. — Mr.  Bankes  did  not  ob¬ 
serve  the  same  neutral  part,  as 
to  party,  that  was  observed  by 
the  mover  in  the  Lords.  He 
went  into  topics,  from  which  the 
Speech  had  carefully  abstained. 
Hq  alluded,  in  pretty  broad 
terms  against  persons,  whom  he 
did  not  name,  but  whom  he  de- 
scibed  under  the  appelation  of 
the  spirit  of  mischief;  and  he 
came  at  last,  to  speak  of  that 
sedition  and  blasphemy ,  of  which 
the  speech  had  said  not  a  word, 
and  of  which  the  loyal  Addresses 


were  so  full.  He  touched  also 
upon  Reform  ;  and  did  not  forget 
to  repeat  pretty  nearly  what  his 
father  said,  in  the  last  Session 
of  Parliament,  respecting  the 
education,  given  to  the  people, 
having  been  made  a  weapon  of 
offence  against  those  who  intro¬ 
duced  the-  instruction.  This 
speech  was  too  remarkable  not 
to  be  worthy  of  particular  at¬ 
tention;  and,  therefore,  I  insert 
the  following  extract  from  it, 
which  I  take  from  the  Morning 
Chronicle. 

“  Folly  may,  no  doubt,  dis- 
“  charge  its  debt  to  such  a  Mo- 
“  narch  by  ingratitude  ;  whilst 
“  the  spirit  of  mischief,  incapable 
“  of  any  gratitude,  would  renew 
“  its  hostility  against  the  power 
“  that  defeated  its  malignant 
•“  designs,  and  endeavour  to  d is— 
“  turb  the  tranquillity  of  the 
“  peace-maker.  In  war,  that 
“  spirit  was  seen  anxious  for 

disaster,  with  all  its  hope  bent 
“  on  evil.  In  peace,  the  same; 
“spirit  was  to  be  traced  more 
“  acerbated  and  restless,  “  waller 
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“  jng  through  the  dry  plages  o.f 
“  earth,”  seeking  to.  disturb  and 
“  to  destroy.  It  was  that  spirit 
“  that  during  the  vicissitudes  of 
“  the  late  war  was  ever  ready  to 
“  excuse  and  to  palliate  the  enorr 
“  mities  of  the  author  of  all  the 
“  calamities  of  Europe.;  but 
“  though  baffled  in  every  pro- 
“  phecy  it  haxi  made,  it  was  still 
“  ready  to  invest  with  new  attri- 
“  butes  every  new  disturber  of 
“  the  public  peace.  If  it  be  true 
“  of  national  renown,  to  secure 
“  an  honourable  security  and 
“  allegiance  at  home,  there  still 
“  were  circumstances  in  such  a 
“  state  of  things,  calculated  to 
“  work  a  change  in  the  national 
“  character.  Renown  in  war 
“  was  too  likely  to  create  a  rest- 
“  less  desire  for  public  triumphs, 
“  to  give  a  stimulus  to  that  chi- 
“  valry  which  delighted  in  the 
“  plumed  steed  and  polished  ar- 
“  mour.  It  may  be  well,  hpwever, 
“  for  a  Princg  to  estimate  duly 
“  all  the  grounds  of  'juch  a 
“  course  before  hq  entered  on  a 
“  war.  In  defensive,  war.  there 


“  was.  no  alternative  but  perse- 
“  verance  under  ever}'  peril,  or 
“  submission  with  degradation. 
“If.. a  Monarch  should  have 
“  gloriously  adopted  the  former 
“  course  ;  if  he  should  have  done 
“  all  that  the  safety  and  glory 
“  of  his  people  should  have  re- 
“  quired,  it  was  no  small  draw- 
“  back  that  could  cancel  such 
“  an  obligation  [hear,  hear,  hear !] 
“ — But  what  if  it  should  ap- 
“  pear  that  at  the  same  time  it 
“  was  endeavoured  to  dispel  the 
“  evils  of  ignorance,  to  extend 
“  instruction,  where  ignorance 
“  before  prevailed,  and  that  too 
“  frequently  the  new  springs  of 
“  knowledge  were  endeavoured 
“  to  be  poisoned  at  their  source, 
“  “  That  was  the  unkindest  cut 
“  of  all.”  To  dispel  ignorance 
“  by  instruction — to  enlighten, 
“  in  order  to  amend — and  aftei; 
“  all,  to  find  the  new  acquisition 
“  converted  into  a-  weapon  -  of 
“  offence  against  those  who  in- 
“  troduced  the  instruction,  waft 
“a  most  mortifying  reflection, 
“  He  was  reminded  of  the  line, 
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of  the  Poet,  when  he  exr 

pressed  the  keen  pangs  of 

. 

«*  the  bird,  wounded  by  the 

' 

arrow,  feathered  from  his  own 

i  jays*  ot*w  .  °  - ■ 

‘‘  wing: 

“  His.  was  the  lot,  a  keener  pang  to  feel, 
’‘He  nursed  the  pinion  that  colud  bear 
the  steel.” 

“  It  was  no  new  thing  for  slan- 
*i  der  to  arraign  all  that  was  high 
“  and  solemn  in  the  land.  But 
“  it  remained  for  the  present 
“  times  to  see  the  extent  to  which 
“  it  would  proceed.  The  libel- 
“  ler  that  now  assailed  the  cha- 
“  racter  of  all  that  was  elevated 
“  and  dignified  in  the  land, 

'0 'ili  uf) i O.Ix  Allis t  - 

“  would  soon  direct  his  malignant 
“  desires  at  property  and  life. 
“  The  venerable  institutions  of 

OlU  it.  *  i  '•  t.  1  •  ■  '  •  ; 

“  the  country  may  for  a  time  re- 
“  pel  its  approach — Blasphemy 
“  may  be  repulsed  from  the 
“  sanctuary  of  the  temple,  but 
“  the  effect  of  such  a  public  pol- 
**  lution,  unless  repressed,  the 
“  ruin  must  come  at  last  [hear, 
“  hear!].  The  same  shows,  the 
“  same  pageants,  that  charac- 
“  terised  the  present  day,  were 


“  those  of  the  last  year.  The 
“  music,  the  march,  and  the  ban-. 
“  ner,  were  the  order  of  that  pe- 
“  riod-  The  same  kind  of  meet-. 
“  ings,  proceeding  from  the. 
“  same  origin,  and  professing 
“  the  same  ultimate  tendency; 
“  with  this  difference,  that  the 
“  denunciations  of  the  last  year- 
“  were  against  the  Aristocracy 
“  — of  the  present,  against  the 
“  Crown.  If  they  turned  their 
“  eyes  to  their  foreign  relations, 
“  they  would  have  the  gratifica- 
“  tion  of  seeing,  wfith  regard  to. 
“  Great  Britain,  a  whole  world 
“  of  calm  tranquillity,  with  the 
“  hand  of  busy  industry  plying 
“  in  every  port.  There  were, 
“  however,  some  men  who  were 
“  indifferent  to  those  blessings — 
“  who,  in  the  perverseness  of 
“  their  obstinacy,  refused  to  en- 
“  joy  the  good  that  resulted 
“  from  the  system  of  which  they 
“•  had  been  ever  complaining. 
“  But  that  voice  of  clamour  was 
“  well  known ;  it  was  the  same 
“  cry  that  called  for  a  Reform, 
“  which  they  at  the  same  time 
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“  admitted  to  be  impracticable; 
it  was  the  cry  which  refused 
that  protection  to  the  agricul~ 
“  tural  interest  under  which  alone 
“  the  agricultural  labourer  was 
enabled  to  obtain  his  daily 
“  bread.  It  was  a  firm  spirit  of 
“  resistance  that  such  clamour 
“  was  before  repressed ;  when- 
“  ever  it  re-appeared,  activity 
“  was  a  duty,  and  the  supineness 
“  of  loyalty  was  cowardice.  There 
“  were  some  men  of  high  rank 
“  and  distinguished  talents  who 
“  had  freely  confessed  that  more 
“  mature  consideration  would  not 
“  allow  them  to  proceed  to  that 
**  length  on  the  question  of  Re- 
“  form,  which  youthful  ardour 
“  had  once  led  them  to  avow.  It 
“  would  be  well  for  such  men  to 
i(  direct  their  views  to  the  future 
“  as  the  past.  It  was  for  them  to 
“  reflect  on  the  probable  effect  of 
“  those  broad  expressions  let  into 
“  willing  ears  that  would  be  shut 
“  against  the  subsequent  expla- 
“  nation.  The  breach  of  that 
K  cordial  confidence  that  hither- 
“  to  existed  between  all  the  or- 


“  ders  of  this  great  community 

'  C'  V' 

would  be  an  evil  that  could 

iss? '  •  / 

“not  be  repaired. ”  — —  After 
the  mover  and  seconder  came 
Mr.  Curwen,  who  severely 
condemned  the  conduct  of  the 
Ministry,  as  to  the  whole  series 
of  their  measures;  who  said  that 
they  had  ruined  the  country;  who 
also  said  that  a  Reform  of  the 
Parliament  was  necessary ;  and 
who  concluded  by  insisting  on 
the  necessity  of  immediately  tak¬ 
ing  into  consideration  the  state 
of  the  agriculture  of  the  country. 
—Mr.  Tierney,  who  followed, 
said  nothing  about  Reform  of 
Parliament.  He  denied  that  the 
country,  was  in  a  state  of  growing 
prosperity ;  and  condemned,  as 
usual,  the  general  conduct  of  the 
Ministers.  —  Lord  Castlereagh, 
in  his  answer,  said  very  little 
worthy  of  particular  notice,,  ex¬ 
cept  that  he  declared  that  that 
house  spoke  the  voice  of  the  people  ; 
and  that  he  and  his  colleagues 
would  abide  by  the  decision  of 
that  house  as  to  whether  they 
should  remain  in  power  or  not. 


•a  -  -v 
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His  confident  expectation  was, 
however,  th;.t  the  house  would 
decide  in  their  favour. — Lord 
Folkestone  observed,  that 
however  much  provoked  to  do 
so  by  some  of  the  topics  which 
thejSTobie  Lord  had  introduced  in¬ 
to  his  speech,  he  would  not  detain 
the  house  for  any  length  of  time. 

“  He  certainly  did  not  entertain 
“  much  hope  that  the  country 
“  would  get  rid  of  the  Noble 
“  Lord  if  it  depended  on  that 
“  House.  So  long  as  the  influ- 
“  ehce  of  Government  was  exer- 
“  eised  in  that  House;  that  was, 

“  so  long  as  the  House  was  con- 
“  stituted  as  it  was,  so  long  he 
“  had  no  doubt  the  Noble  Lore 
“  would  enjoy  the  confidence  and 
“  support  of  that  House  in  spite 
“  of  the  opinion  of  the  country. 
“  He  dared  to  say  the  Noble 
“  Lord,  or  his  Right  Honorable 
“  Friends,  could  shew  them  in 
‘s  black  and  white  how  well  their 
“  trust  in  the  confidence  of  the 
“  House  was  founded.  He  darec 
“  to  say  that  the  Gentlemen  of 
2  the  Treasury,  if  they  exhi- 


“  bited  the  correspondence  which 
“  usually  took  place  before  the 
“  meeting  of  Parliament,  would 
“  afford  a  very  satisfactory  rea- 
“  son  for  the  expectation  of  Mi- 
“  nisters  on  the  subject.  But  if  the 
“  Noble  Lord  relied  on  the  confi- 
“  dence  of  the  country — if  he 
“  thought,  that  because  he  pos- 
“  sessed  the  confidence  of  the 
“  Sovreeign  and  of  that  House 
“  he  therefore  possessed  the 
“  confidence  of  the  eoun- 
“  try,  he  would  find  that  he 
“  was  very  much  mistaken.’0 — 
His  Lordship,  in  speaking  of  the 
loyal  Addresses,  which  have 
been  inserted  in  the  Gazette  by 
Lord  Sidmoutk,  mentioned  one, 
coming  from  a  set  of  clergymen, 
containing  the  following  passage 
It  stated  that  the  addressers 
“  had  witnessed  with  much  regret 
“  the  spirit  of  disaffection  so  pre- 
“  valent  in  the  country,  and  es- 
“  pecially  the  violent  and  uncon 
“  stitutional  speeches  of  the  Op 
“  position  in  both  Houses  of  Par — 
“  liament,  and  that  they  could 1 
“  not  refrain  from  expressing  > 
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"  their  indignation  at  the  insn- 
“  fence  of  certain  Members  of  the 
“  Opposition  on  the  Prorogation 
“  of  Parliament ;  persuaded  as 
“  they  were  that  if  such  conduct 
“  were  to  pass  unnoticed  in  the  re- 
“  presentatives  of  the  people,  that 

nothing  less  than  general  sedi- 
“  tion  could  be  expected  in  the 
“  country.”  Ilis  lordship  spoke 
of  this  as  a  daring  breach  of  the 
privilege  of  parliament.  In  the 
course  of  his  speech  he  adverted 
to  the  state  of  the  currency,  and 
said  that  “  it  was  impossible  the 
“  country  could  bear  the  return 
“  to  cash  payments,  without  a 
“  previous  alteration  in  the  gold 
“  standard.” 

After  this  the  Address  was  car¬ 
ried  without  a  division.  There 
was  a  previous  debate  on  a  motion 
of  Mr.  Wetherell  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  Official  papers  relative 

f  -  .  f  ‘  T  f  '  , 

to  the  Liturgy.  On  this  motion 
Lord  Castlereagh  moved  the  pre¬ 
vious  question,  which  wras  carried 
by  a  majority  of  ninety  one  in 
favour  of  the  Ministers. 


NEXT  REGISTER 
Will  contain  a  Letter  to  Lord 
Liverpool  oh  the  justice  and 
necessity  of  an  immediate  re¬ 
duction  of  all  Salaries  and  other 
fixed  sums,  paid  out  of  the  taxes  ; 
and  a  Letter  to  Lord  Folkes¬ 
tone  on  his  proposed  reduction 

.11  D'f  .  '  '  *  OSJiJ.  r 

of  the  Gold  Standard,  and  with 
regard  to .  which  his  Lordship 
appears  to  me  to  be  wholly  in 
error;  that  is  to  say,  as  to  the 
effects,  for  as  to  the  principle,  on 
which  the  proposition  is  founded, 
that  is  perfectly  correct.  This  is 
the  grand  question!  All  the  diffi¬ 
culties  will  soon  be  found  to 
merge  in  that  of  the  money..  It 
will,  I  think,  be  decided,  in  the 
space  of  three  months ,  whether 
the  Fundholders  he  to  have  the 
land  or  not. — The  paper-vicn  and 
the  bullion-men  are  both  wrong  ; 
the  Bank  and  the  Oracle,  though 
directly  opposed,  are  equally  dis¬ 
tant  from  the  truth.  At  any  rate, 
thank  God,  this  long  war  of  opi¬ 
nions  is  now  drawing  to  a  close. 
The  end  of  three  months  will 
leave  nothing. 
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The  Queen’s 
QUEEN’S  ANSWER 

TO 

THE  CITY  OF  LONDON, 

Monday ,  21  st  Jan.  1821. 

•  ’  • 

“  I  should  be  insensible  to  the 
value  of  honesty,  and  independ¬ 
ence,  and  cold  to  all  the  im¬ 
pulses  of  gratitude,  if  I  were 
not  deeply  impressed  by  this 
affectionate  Address  from  the 
Lord  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and 
Livery  of  the  City  of  London. 

“  I  am  convinced  that  the 
conspiracy  which  have  been  so 
long  contriving  the  means  of 
my  destruction,  originated  with 
the  same  faction  which  has  for 
so  many  years  been  unremit¬ 
tingly  employed  in  sapping  the 
foundations,  and  destroying  the 
pillars  of  British  liberty. 

“If  it  is  my  destiny  to  have 
enemies,  it  is  my  glory  that  my 
enemies  are  the  same  as  those  of 
the  people.  If  my  foes  had  been 
the  people’s  friends,  I  might  have 
felt  some  compunction  in  thinking 
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that  my  sentiments  were  less  fa¬ 
vourable  than  they  ought  to  be 
to  the  freedom  and  welfare  of 
mankind.  But  at  present  my 
bosom  glows  with  a  sweet  self 
satisfaction,  when  I  reflect  that 
the  Queen  and  the  nation  have 
the  same  friends  and  the  same 
foes. 

“  The  most  unsophisticated 
and  most  permanent  friendship, 
is  that  in  which  there  is  a  simili¬ 
tude  of  affections  and  an  identity 
of  interests.  I  am  convinced  that 
it  is  a  friendship  of  this  kind 
which  has  cemented  a  solid  union 
between  me  and  the  people.  We 
both  love  liberty  !  We  both 
abhor  servitude  !  We  consider 
one  as  the  ornament,  the  solace 
and  the  happiness,  the  other  as  the 
ignominy, the  curse  and  the  misery 
of  civilized  man. 

“  If  these  were  not  my  fixed 
sentiments,  I  should  indeed  be 
an  unworthy  descendant  of  that 
Family  who  owed  their  elevation 
to  the  throne  of  these  kingdoms, 
to  the  least  doubtful  of  all  titles — 
the  will  of  the  people.” 
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LAW  AS  TO  CHRISTIANITY. 

To  the  Editor  of  CoMett' s  Weekly 
Register . 

Sir, 

la  the  course  of  several  re¬ 
ported  trials,  it  has  been  main¬ 
tained  and  decided,  1st.  That 
Christianity  was  and  is  embodied 
with  the  Common  Law  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and  2ndly,  so  blended  and 
incorporated  with  it,  that  to  de¬ 
ny,  or  even  to  question  the  divine 
origin  of  the  Christian  system, 
by  writing  or  speech,  is  an  offence 
against  the  Common  Law  punish¬ 
able  by  fine  and  imprisonment. 

As  a  Common-law  Lawyer,  I 
shall  endeavour  in  this  letter,  to 
state  to  my  brethren  of  the  pro¬ 
fession  in  England,  through  the 
medium  of  your  paper,  my  rea¬ 
sons  for  thinking  that  the  true 
meaning  and  spirit  of  our  Com¬ 
mon  Law  have  not  been  suffici¬ 
ently  attended  to  jn  discussing 
and  deciding,  the  cases  which 
have  occurred  upon  this  subject. 

The  Common  Law  of  Eng¬ 
land  is  a  collection  of  rules  re¬ 
lating  to  the  actions  and  property 
of  Englishmen,  which  rules  are 
derived  from  obvious  necessity, 
established  by  general  consent, 
evidenced  by  immemorial  usage, 
and  adapted  by  analogy  of  prin- 
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ciple  and  practice  to  the  exigen¬ 
cies  of  Society,  as  such  have 
arisen  or  may  from  time  to  time’ 
arise  in  England. — Christianity, 
it  is  clear,  could  have  made  no 
part  of  the  primitive  and  genuine 
Common  Law  of  England,  be¬ 
cause  that  Common  Law  was 
established,  many  centuries  before 
the  knowledge  of  Christianity  in 
England,  and  after  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  Christian  doctrine  into 
England,  Christianity  could  not 
have  been  engrafted  upon,  nor 
have  been  made  to  spring  from, 
the  old  Common  Law;  unless 
previously  to  such  introduction, 
there  existed  a  Common  Law 
rule  or  practice  distinctly  known 
and  acted  upon, — to  the  effect, 
“  that  whatever  system  of  reli- 
“  gion  was  professed  by  the  Go- 
“  verning  Authorities  of  Eng- 
“  land,  should  be  considered  as 
“  part  of  the  establishment  of 
“  the  State ;  and  that  any  word, 
“  writing  or  act,  tending  to  bring 
“  such  system  of  religion  for  the 
“  time  being  into  disrepute,  or 
“  to  cause  its  overthrow,  and 
“  the  introduction  of  another 
“  form  of  worship,  should  be 
“  punished  as  a  crime.” 

I  conceive  that  such  a  prin¬ 
ciple  has  been  in  these  reported 
trials,  erroneously  ascribed  to 
our  Common  Law,  because  it  was 
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unknown  to ,  and  cannot  be  deri¬ 
ved  front  the  Common  Law  of  our 
Anglo-Saxon  ancestors.  In  their 

rarlv  times,  neither  Heathenism, 
nor  Druidism,  nor  any  other 
system  of  theology  was  ever  in¬ 
corporated  with  the  Common 
Law,  or  allied  with  the  existing 
government,  or  at  least  never  so 
incorporated,  or  allied,  as  that 
to  discuss  its  merits,  or  question 
its  claim  to  human  veneration, 
was  a  crime ;  on  the  contrary,  it 
appears  that  the  genuine  Com¬ 
mon  Law,  and  the  Briton  and 
Anglo-Saxon  governments  from 
time  to  time  freely  permitted 
the  promulgation  and  discussion 
of  religious  opinions,  though  par¬ 
tially,  or  totally  repugnant  to  the 
then  existing  religion  of  the  Go¬ 
vernment  and  people. 

If  such  an  incorporation  of 
the  State,  religion  and  the  Com¬ 
mon  Law  existed,  or  if  a  prin¬ 
ciple  authorising  suoh  an  incorpo¬ 
ration ,  had  been  known  and  es¬ 
tablished,  then  Druidism  and  Pa¬ 
ganism  in  the  early  periods  of 
the  Common  Law,  would  have 
been  publicly  recognized  by 
Ksngs,  Judges,  and  Magistrates 
for  the  time  being,  as  a  part  of 
it and  the  denial  or  the  ques¬ 
tioning  of  the  divine  origin  of 
Druidism  or  Paganism  by  the 
first  Christian  Missionaries  would 


undoubtedly  have  been  tieated 
and  punished  as  a  criminal  act, 
in  the  same  manner,  as  in  later 
times  the  denial  or  questioning 
of  the  divine  origin  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  has  been.  The  Heathen 
and  Druid  ecclesiastics  would 
have  soon  stigmatised  Saint 
Augustine  as  a  blasphemer,  the 
King’s  lawyers  would  have 
brought  him  before  the  Aula 
J&egis,  and  the  Aula  Regis  would 
have  sentenced  him  to  heavy 
penalties,  and  a  long  imprison¬ 
ment. 

To  shew  that  my  statement 
of  our  genuine  Common  Law, 
as  applicable  to  matters  of  a 
controversial  religious  nature  is 
supported  by  principle  and  by  fact, 

I  will  refer  you,  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  my  principle,  to  Black- 
stone  in  the  introduction  to  his 
Commentaries,  supported  by 
Fortescue,  who  fully  define  the 
origin,  rules  and  nature  of  the 
Common  Law  in  its  primitive 
and  unadulterated  state ;  and  l 
will,  for  the  first  case  decided 
upon  the  point,  refer  you  to 
Hume  and  Rapin  supported  by 
Bede,  who  distinctly  report  the 
ever  memorable  circumstances 
attending  the  first  preaching  of 
the  Christian  doctrines  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  then  prevailing 
religion  of  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
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which  was  Paganism  or  Druid- 
ism. 

The  following  is  a  literal  ex¬ 
tract  from  Hume’s  History  of 
England,  vol.  1st,  chap.  1st, — 
and  if  you  should  not  deem  it 
too  long  for  your  limits,  it  is 
well  worthy  of  insertion. 

“  Pope  Gregory  being  ambi- 
“  tious  to  distinguish  his  pontifi- 
“  cate,  by  the  conversion  of  the 
“  British  Saxons,  pitched  on  Au- 
,c  gustine,  a  Roman  Monck;  and 
“  sent  him  with  forty  associates 

to  preach  the  gospel  in  this 
“  Island.  Augustine  on  his  ar- 
“  rival  in  Kent  in  the  year  597, 
“  found  the  danger  much  less, 
“  than  he  had  apprehended, 
“  King  Ethelbert,  already  well 

disposed  towards  the  Christian 
“  faith,  assigned  him  an  liabi- 
“  tation  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet, 
“  and  soon  after  admitted  him  to 
“  a  conference. — Apprehensive, 
s‘  however,  that  spells  or  en- 
“  chantments  might  be  employed 
si  against  him  by  Priests,  who 
“  brought  an  unknown  w'orsbip 
“  from  a  distant  country,  he  had 
“  the  precaution  of  receiving 
“  him  in  the  open  air,  where  he 
“  believed  the  force  of  their 
“  magic  would  be  more  easily 
“  dissipated.  Here  Augustine, 
“  by  means  of  his  interpreters, 
“  delivered  to  him  the  tenets  o 


“  the  Christian  faith,  and  pro- 
“  mised  him,  eternal  joys  above, 

“  and  a  kingdom  in  heaven 
“  without  end,  if  he  would  be 
“  persuaded  to  receive  that  salu- 
“  tary  doctrine.” 

“  Your  wmrds  and  promises,” 
replied  Ethelbert,  “  are  fair,  but 
“  because  they  are  new  and  un- 
“  certain,  I  cannot  entirely  yield 
“  to  them,  and  relinquish  the 
“  principles,  which  I  and  my 
“  ancestors  have  so  long  main- 
“  tained.  You  are  welcome, 
“  however,  to  remain  here  in 
“  peace,  and  as  you  have  under- 
“  taken  so  loDg  a  journey,  solely, 
“  as  it  appears,  for  what  you  be- 
“  lieve  to  be  for  our  advantage, 
“  I  will  supply  you  with  all  net 
“  cessaries,  and  permit  you  to 
“  deliver  your  doctrine  to  my 
“  subjects.” 

TIius  it  appears,  that  the 
avowed  adversaries  of  the  then 
established  form  of  worship, 
instead  of  being  prosecuted  un¬ 
der  the  common  law  as  irreli¬ 
gious  disturbers  and  bias- 
phemers,  wrere  welcomed  by  the 
magistrates,  and  were  opposed 
by  the  then  established  Clergy, 
with  no  other  weapons  than 
those  of  argument  and  persua¬ 
sion.  The  Druid  and  Heathen 
Ecclesiastics  shewed  no  angry 
feelings,  no  consciousness  of  the 
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weakness  of  their  doctrines,  no 
aversion  to  enquiry,  and  never 
attempted  to  silence  or  crush 
their  theological  antagonists  by 
banishment,  imprisonment  or 
death. 

Ethelbert  as  monarch  and  chief 
magistrate  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
kingdom  of  Kent  on  this  solemn 
occassion  publicly  declared  the 
true  rule  of  the  Common  Law  of 
England,  w  hich  was  and  is  as  I 
conceive, — ‘  That  the  free  dis¬ 
cussion  and  investigation  of  the 
truth  of  the  established  religion 
whatever  it  is,  should  be  permit¬ 
ted,  if  such  discussion  and  inves¬ 
tigation  be  conducted  peaceably 
and  decorously,  and  tends  to  the 
advantage  of  the  public  by  the 


removal  of  error,  and  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  truth.’ 

To  the  mild,  unpersecuting 
spirit  of  that  Common  Law,  thus 
declared,  we  are  indebted  for  the 
many,  very  important  benefits  of 
Christianity,  and  without  violat¬ 
ing  the  liberal  spirit  of  that  Law- 
in  my  apprehension,  no  prosecu¬ 
tion  for  religious  ©pinions,  whe¬ 
ther  partially  or  totally  contra¬ 
dictory  to  the  established  system 
of  doctrine,  can  now  be  main¬ 
tained. 

-  > 

Yours,  &c. 

JURIDICUS  HIBERNICUS 
Dublin,  January  15,  182L 
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lished  by  JOHN  M.  COBBETT,  at  No.  i, 
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tinue  *o  he  published,  till  a  placo  more 
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March ;  so  that  the  stamp  will  begin  with  a. 

new  volufne.  The  stamped  Register  will 
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paper  and  good  print,  price  5s ■  bound  in 
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A  LETTER 

,TO 

MR,  BROUGHAM? 

On  the  Debate  respecting  the 
Omission  of  the  Queen's  name 
in  the  Liturgy. 

London,  1  February,  1821/ 

*  ■  /  4-—  •  f 

Sir, 

To  all  the  long  list  of  incon~ 
sistencies  I  am  now,  sinner  that  I 
am,  about  to  add  another:  for, 

in  nfy  last  Register  I  proposed 
ta 
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to.  write,  this  work,  about  the 
reduction  of  salaries  and  the  talk- 
ed'-of  alteration  in  the  gold-stand¬ 
ard  ;  and,  I  am  going  to  write, 
not  about  them ;  but  about  the 
Debate  on  the  Liturgy  !  This  is 
being  as  inconsistent  as  a  girl 
whose  taste  changes  from  black 
eyes  to  blue  eyes ;  or,  as  a  beagle, 
which,  having  started  a  rabbit, 
comes  athwart  the  scent  of,  and 
pursues,  a  hare.  The  truth  is, 
however,  that  I  had  not  read  the 
Debate  on  the  Liturgy  question, 
when  the  last  Register  went  to 
the  press.  Having  read  it,  I 
found  it  to  involve  matter  of 
great  importance.  That  being 
the  case,  I  thought  it  right  to 
offer  to  the  public  my  thoughts 
on  it;  and,  for  reasons  which 
may,  probably,  appear  by-and-by, 
I  have  upon  this  occasion,  cho¬ 
sen  to  address  my  observations 
to  yon. 

As  it  is  possible,  that  this  Let¬ 
ter  may  be  read  b  v  some,  who  will 
not  have  strictly  attended  to  the 
motion  out  of  which  the  Debate 
arose,  it  may  not  be  unnecessary 
to  state,  that  that  motion  (made 
by  Lord  Archibald  Hamil¬ 
ton)  was  in  these  words: 
“  That  the  Order  in  Council  of 
“  the  12th  of  February,  1820, 
“  which  excluded  the  name  of  her 
“  Majesty,  Caroline  Amelia  Eli- 


“  zabeth,  from  the  Prayers  of 
“  the  Church,  appears  to  this 
“  House  to  be  a  measure  ill-ad- 
“  vised  and  inexpedient .” 

To  talk  on  an  occasion  like 
this,  about  the  times  of  verbs  may, 
to  some,  appear  pedantic ;  but 
you,  who  are  preparing  a  “  di¬ 
gest”  for  educating  us,  will  allow, 
that  a  sentence  so  short,  and  em¬ 
ployed  on  such  an  occasion,  and 
in  the  “  Great  Council”  too, 
ought  to  have  been  correct ;  and 
I  am  sure  you  will  not  say  that 
“  excluded ,”  in  one  part  of  this 
sentence  ought  to  have  been 
followed  by  “  to  be,”  in  another 
part.  Of  the  two  words,  which 
characterise  the  measure,  one 
seems  to  have  been  wholly  unne¬ 
cessary.  Surely  we  might,  in 
oases  like  this,  look  for  correct¬ 
ness  of  language  without  being 
deemed  very  unreasonable,  or 
foolishly  nice  ! 

This  motion  was  opposed  by 
an  amendment  in  these  words  : 
“  That  this  House  do  now 
“  adjourn,”  which  was  carried 
by  S10  votes  against  208  ;  the 
majority  in  favour  of  the  Minis¬ 
ters  being  101.  From  this  it  has 
been  concluded,  by  some  persons, 
that  the  same  majority  would 
vote  against  putting  the  Queen’s 
name  in  the  Liturgy  ;  but,  though 
.this  may  be  the  fact,  this  deci- 
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sioh  is  no  proof  of  it,  as  wo 

shall  by-and^by  see. 

I  impute  no  bad  motives  to 
the  mover ,  nor,  indeed,  to  his 
party ;  but,  I  am  very  sure, 
that  this  motion  was  “  ill-ad¬ 
vised and  that,  without  in¬ 
tending  it,  the  mover  and  all 
those  who  had  any  thing  to  do 
in  bringing  forward  such  a  mo¬ 
tion,  did  injury,  rather  than 
benefit,  to  the  cause  of  the 
Queen. 

The  motion  was  feeble ;  it 
was  puerile ;  it  had  no  open¬ 
ly  avowed  practical  purpose  in 
view.  A  motion  to  insert  the 
name  would  have  been  some¬ 
thing.  It  would  have  had  rea¬ 
son  in  it.  It  would  have  stood 
on  clear  and  solid  ground,  which 
was  not  the  case  with  the  pre¬ 
sent  motion.  A  thing  that  is 
merely  inexpedient  may  imply 
no  blame,  or  very  little  blame 
in  the  actor.  A  thing  may  be 
just,  though  inexpedient  A 
thing  may  be  lawful,  though 
unjust  and  inexpedient.  The 
first  thing  to  be  considered  in 
an  act  of  a  penal  kind  is  the 
legality,  and,  if  by  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  letter,  or  of 
some  omission,  in  the  law,  you 
really  do  that  which  is  not 
right  and  equitable,  there  is 
injustice;  and  it  is  by  no  means 
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'unfrequent,  to,  hear  ,  <1  qdges  ex¬ 
pressing  their  sorrow,  that  the 
law  obliges  them  to  do  this  or 
thato  But,  an  act  may  be 
both  legal  and  ju  t,  and  yet 
inexpedient..  According-  to  the 
rules  of  Public  Law,  a  war  may 
be  lawful  and  just;  and  yet, 
to  enter  upon  such  war  may  be 
inexpedient.  If  I  am  stricken 
by  a  man  of  ten  times,  my 
.strength,  it  is  legal  and  just 
for  me  to  return  the  blow;  but, 
it  is  by  no  means  expedient, 
seeing  the  certainty  of  greater 
evil  arising  from  my  act. 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  by 
declaring  the  omission  of  the 
Queen’s  name  to  have  been 
inexpedient,  and  nothing  more, 
is  it  not  admitted  by  the 
movers,  that  the  omission  was 
neither  illegal  nor  unjust  ?  Think 
of  this,  Sir;  and  say,  whether 
you,  as  her  Majesty’s  law-ad¬ 
viser,  ought  not  to  have  opposed 
the  motion.  Here  is  an  act, 
which  I  contend  vras  illegal  and 
unjust;  and,  if  I  drop  these 
charges  against  it,  and  content 
myself  with  the  charge  of  inex¬ 
pediency,  do  I  not  abandon  the 
other  two  charges  ?.  Do  I  hot  con¬ 
fess,  that  those  charges,  were  un¬ 
founded?  Do  I  not,  m  effect; 
declare,  that  the  act  was  legal 

and  just  ?  And,  in  a  case  like 
M  2 
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the  present,  do  I  not  do  mon¬ 
strous  injury  to  the  cause  of  the 
person  against  whom  the  act  lias 
been  committed  ? 

The  charge  of  doing  what  is 
inexpedient  is  never  a  very  heavy 
charge,  under  any'  circumstan¬ 
ces.  It  amounts  to  an.  imputa¬ 
tion  of  oversight ;  error  of  judg¬ 
ment  ;  or,  at  most,  to  a  Want  of 
sufficient  wisdom  ;  and  these  do 
not,  imply  crime.  Besides,  if  we 
abandon  our  charges  of  illegality 
and  injustice ;  if  we,  by  impli¬ 
cation,  allow  the  act  to  have  been 
legal  and  just,  our  hearers  will 
not  be  inclined  to  censure  very 
severely  an  act  which  is  merely 
inexpedient. 

Therefore,  if  any  motion  had 
been  to.be  made  on  the  subject 
of  the  Omission,  it  ought  to. have 
contained  the  charges  oiillegaliiy 
and  injustice,  or,  of  the  latter  at 
least.  And,  why  did  this  motion 
not  contain  those  charges  ?  Mr. 
W ethereal  proved  the  illegality 
as  clearly  as  the  daylight  is  seen ; 
and  the  speech  of  the  Attorney 
General,  though  very  ingenious 
and  able,  did  not  shake  the  ar¬ 
guments  of  Mr.  Wetherell. 
And,  as  to  the  injustice,  that 
Was  upon  the  lips  of  every  one, 
except  those  of  tjm  Ministers  and 
their  friends.  All  the  Addresses 
tp  the  Queen ,  all  the  sets  01 


Resolutions ;  ail  the  Speeches  at 
meetings  for  Addresses ;  all  the 
Petitions  on  the  subject;  all 
these  had  spoken  either  of  the 
injustice  of  the  Omission,  or;  of 
the  necessity  of  the  insertion. 
But,  out  comes  the  motion ,  at 
last,  and  talks  only  of  the  inex¬ 
pediency  of  the  omission.  Really, 
such  a  motion  merited  no  better 
answer  than  a  motion  for  adjourn¬ 
ment  ;  which  is  the  same  as  say¬ 
ing  :  “ Let  us  go  home:  let  us 
go  home:  let  us  not  waste  our 
dungs  in  talking  about  this  thing." 

The  truth  is,  that,  though  a 
thing  may  be  both  legal  and  just, 
and  yet. not  expedient,  this  Omis¬ 
sion  was  not  a  thing  of  this  sort ; 
for,  if  it  were  legal  to  leave  out 
the  Queen’s  name,  and  if  it  were 
just  to  do  it,  what  could  possibly 
render  it  inexpedient  ?  The  only 
thing  that  could  make  it  just  was 
the  knowledge  of  something  in 
the  conduct  of  the.  Queen  that 
would,  cause  the  insertion  of  her 
name  to  appear  to  be  a  mockery 
of  religion.  And,  surely,  this 
would  have  made  the  Omission 
expedient;  or,  else,  no  measure 
in  the  world  ever  deserved  to  be 
called  expedient.  And  yet  this 
motion  called  the  measure  inex¬ 
pedient,  while  it  appeared  to 
acknowledge,  that  it  might  be 
legal  and  just  / 
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Besides,  if  inexpediency,  was 
all  that  you  had  to  alledge  against 
the  measure,  why  did  the  allega¬ 
tion  sleep  so  long  ?  and  this  ques¬ 
tion,  Sir,  I  put  directly  to  you. 
It  was  put  by  Lord  CastlEreagh, 
arid  with  perfect  fairness  and  con¬ 
sistency,  and  also  with  great  effect. 
The  omission  took  place  and  was 
proclaimed  on  the  12th  of  Fe¬ 
bruary,  1820.  The  Parliament 
„  was  sitting  at  the  time.  You  had 
many  opportunities  of  moving  on 
the  question.  You  were  her  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  Law  adviser  then,  and  you 
had,  I  dare  say,  not  lost  any  time 
in  reminding  her  of  her  power  to 
place  you  before  the  bar,  by 
making  you  her  Attorney  Gene¬ 
ral.  Why  were  you  silent,  then, 
upon  that  occasion?  Had  you 
ariy  doubts  in  your  mind  ?  Did 
you  suspect  that  there  was  some¬ 
thing  in  her  Majesty’s  conduct, 
that  would  make  the  ommission 
just'?  If  you  did,  how  shall  I 
describe  your  meanness  in  conde¬ 
scending  to  accept  (not  to  say 
solicit )  the  office  of  her  Attorney 
General  ?  and,  if  you  had  no  such 
suspicion ;  if  you  regarded  her 
Majesty  as  the  victim  of  calumny 
and  of  a  foul  conspiracy,  how 

shall  I  describe  your . 

I  do  not  know  what  to  call  it,  in 
not  protesting,  in  your  place  in 
Parliament,  against  the  omission 


of  her  name  ?  and  with  what 
grace,  with  what  consistency,  do 
you  noio  come  forward  to  complain 
of  the  omission,  and  that,  too, 
solely  on  the  ground  of  its  inex¬ 
pediency. 

Her  Majesty,  amidst  all  those 
scenes  of  libertinism,  which  her 
evil  enemies  have  described  as 
being  her  delight,  could  see  at 
once,  as  soon  as  an  English  news¬ 
paper  met  her  eye,  all  the  import¬ 
ance  belonging  to  this  question  of 
the  Liturgy.  She  instantly  wrote 
to  the  Prime  Minister  to  lay  her 
remonstrance  before  the  Arch¬ 
bishop.  What,  was  her  Law- 
advicer  so  blind,  that  lie  could 
discover  no  part  of  this  import¬ 
ance?  That  was  the  time  to  com¬ 
plain  of  the  Omission.  Now  is 
the  time  to  demand  the  insertion. 
But,  not  a  word  did  you  then  say 
about  the  omission,  though  duty, 
gratitude,  every  tiling  demanded 
a  strenuous  remonstrance  at  your 
hands.  *  . 

The  injury  done  to  the  Queen 
by  your  neglect  in  this  respect 
wras  very  great.  If  tire  remon¬ 
strance  had  then  been  made  ;  if 
it  had  been  dwelt  on  in  a  suitable 
manner  ;  if  the  injustice  of  an 
unheard  person  being  -thus  pu¬ 
nished  had  been  well  pointed  out ; 
if  the  nature  and  character  and 
proceedings  a£  the  Milan  Com- 
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mission  (ftviihi  all  which  you  were 
so.  well  acquainted)  had  been 
■then,  described  to  the  country, 
and  that,  too,  just  before  the 
elections  ;  if  all  this  had  been 
done,  do  you  think,  and  can  any 
man  think,  that  we  should  have 
seen  the  things,  which  have  since 
taken  place  ? 

Aye  !  but  you.  were  otherwise 
engaged  at  the  time  at  the 
•Omission  took  place  ;  for,  we 
now  find,  that,  in  April,  you 
were  receivin g  from  the  Ministers 
a  set  of  propositions,  the  basis 
of  which  was,  the  Queen's  keeping 
out  of  the  Country  !  We  find, 
that  you  undertook  to  commu¬ 
nicate  these  to  the  Queen.  And 
so  far  from  .  your  complaining 
about  the  Omission. of  her  name, 
the  Ministers  have  declared  to 
your  face,  that  they  received 
from  you,  no  remonstrance  at  all; 
but,  that  they  thought,  that 
their  measures,  relative  to  her 
Majesty .  had  your  heart-  concur¬ 
rence  !  And,  while  you  have 
never  attempted  to  deny  these 
statements  of  the  Ministers,  you 
have,  promised  an  “  explanation ” 
of  your  conduct  relative  to  your 
transactions  .with  them,  and 
which  explanation  you  have 
never  yet  given.  Y ou  promised 
this  explanation  ,  on  the  7th  of 
June  last ;  and  we  have  never 


heard  a  word  about  it  since  that 
memorable  day.  . 

Indeed,  it  is  to  you  that  the 
Queen  owes  the  best  description 
of  argument. that  has  been  used 
against  the  Ministers  on  this 
subject.  In  the  first  place  you 
Said  nothing  about  the  Liturgy  ; 
and,  what  did  you  do  in  the 
Protocol  Negotiation  ?  Why, 
you  made  the  Liturgy  the  subject 
of  barter.  You  proposed  equi¬ 
valents  for  it  ;  and  equivalents 
too,  of  so  contemptible  a  nature 
as  to  render  the  whole  thing- 
ridiculous.  It  was  to  be  bar¬ 
tered  for  a  reception  at  foreign 
courts  ;  and  now  the  mere  inex¬ 
pediency  of  it  is  to  be  a  subject 
whereon  to  divide  the  House  of 
Commons  !  .  • 

However,  your  view  of  the 
matter  never  was  the  Queen's 
view  ;  and,  it  is  perfectly  proper, 
that  her  Majesty  should  persist 
and  that  the  people  should. per¬ 
sist  in  demanding  this  part  of 
her  rights.  But,.  the  mode  of 
doing  this,  is  to  apply .  for  the 
insertion.  This. would  bring  out 
the  whole  matter,  if  the  inser¬ 
tion  wer§  resisted.  The  Minis¬ 
ters  must  defend,  the  legality 
and, tl;e  justice  of  their  measure. 
And,  they  must  produce  the 
grounds,  upon  which  they  pro¬ 
ceeded  ;  grounds  a  little  beltey 
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than  “  rumour?,'’  and  those  ru¬ 
mours  only  allcdged  to  have 
existed.  They  must  tell,  flatly 
and  plainly,  from  whom  they 
got  their  information.  They 
must  account  for  their  not  hav¬ 
ing  previously  questioned  Dr. 
Holland,  Mr.  Craven,  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Ladies  in  the  suite  of  the 
Queen,  and,  above  all,  Sicard  ; 
and  for  their  preferring  the 
evidence,  collected  at  Milan, 
from  such  people  as  Majocci, 
Dumont,  and  Rastelli.  A  mo¬ 
tion  of  this  sort  would  bring 
the  whole  matter  out.  But,  to 
build  an  attack  upon  them  on 
the  inexpediency  of  the  Omis¬ 
sion,  really  seems  to  have  been 
an  'abandonment  of  the  Queen, 
while  it  could  answer  no  pur¬ 
pose  other  than  that  of  giving 
a  proof  of  which  was  known 
before  ;  namely,  that  her  Ma¬ 
jesty  was  very  wise  in  never 
having  submitted  herself  to  the 
guidance  of  the  will  of  the 
House  of  Commons. 

There  were  two  contingent 
points  in  the  Debate,  which  are 
worthy  of  particular  notice ; 
namely,  the  recrimination  of 
the  Ministers,  by  >he  mouth  of 
Lord  CastlereIagh  ;  and  the 
Political  Sins  of  the  Queen,  as 
stated  by  that  brilliant  gentle¬ 
man,  Alderman  Heygate. 


As  to  the  former.  Lord  Cas- 
tlereagh  did  certainly  lay  well 
on  upon  the  Whigs  of  1803.  1 

was  delighted  with  his  exclama¬ 
tion  :  “  it  is  for  them,  indeed, 
to  talk  of  prejudging  her  Majes¬ 
ty  !”  Ilis  Lordship  is  accused 
by  you  of  the  happy  talent  of 
piling  up  adjectives  and  adverbs ; 
but.  Sir,  there  was  something 
more  than  a  piling  up  of  adjec¬ 
tives  on  this  occasion,  as  we  shall 
see.  “  What,”  said  he,  “  was 
“their  conduct  towards  the 
“  Queen  lief  self?  Did  they,  on  a 
“  former  occasion,  when  her  ho- 
“  nour  and  character  were  affect- 
“  ed  by  secret  charges,  give  her 
“  the  benefit  of  a  public  trial? 
“  Did  they  proceed  according  to 
“  any  of  the  /'wouoi  and  received 
“forms  of  justice,  or  the  esta- 
“  blished  laws  of  evidence  ?  Or 
“  did  they  not  place  her  whole 
“  life  and  character  under  the 
“  investigation  of  four  Com  mi  s- 
“  sioners,  having  at  their  head 
“  Lord  Erskine  himself;  who 
“  was  in  the  habit  of  talking  so 
“  much  about  the  inestimable 
“  privileges  of  trial  by  Jury,  and 
“  who  lately  boasted  that  he  had 
“  spent  his  whole  life  in  the  de- 
“  fence  of  the  laws  of  his  country 
“  and  the  maintenance  of  the 
“  pure  principles  of  British  jus- 
“  tice  ?  Was  it  for  the  party 
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“  who  .sane Lioned  'such  an  inquU 
“  silo  rial  mode  of  proceeding  to 
“  talk  now  of  delicacy  and  mt- 
“  partial  justice?  Their  pro- 
“  fessions  would  be  rightly  esti- 
“  mated  by  their  practice,  when 
“  it  was  recollected  that  they  had 
**  instituded  a  secret  tribunal  to 
"  try  the  Queen  herself,  of  which 
“  the  Illustrious  Person  accused 
“  knew  nothing,  did  not  know 
“  that  it  was  even  in  existence, 
“  unless  as  far  as  she  was  made 
“  acquainted  with  it  by  rumour, 
“  and  which  secret  tribunal  closed 
“  its  sittings  without  giving  her 
“  an  opportunity  of  offering  a  sin- 
“  glc  word  in  her  defence,  until 
“  she  was  brought  up  to  receive 
*' judgment  from  the  late  King; 
“  and  a  hepvy  judgment  it  was, 
“  and  must  be  considered  as 
V.  long  as  there  was  any  thing 
“  like  female  delicacy  in  the-  na- 
“  lion.  Never  hac]  the  Queen 
“  cause  to  complain  of  any  body 
“  of  public  men  so  much  as  of 
“  those  who.  had  lately  become 
V  her  zealous  and  ardent  parti- 
t‘  zans,  but.  who  had  sacrificed 
“  her  before  f  or  their  purposes, 
“  and  weye.  doing  the  same  now 
“  under  the(  specious  pretext  of 
“  a  love  of  justice  and  a  re- 
“  gard  for  the  injured  reputation 
“  of  a  woman,  whose  character 
“  they  had  before  held  up  ta  pub- 


lie  a>ul  private  animadversion 
“  [hear!].  That  she  should  he 
“  politically  connected  with  this 
“  party  was  rthe  greatest  of  all 
“  her  misfortunes,  and  from  his 
“  soul  he  felt  compassion  for  her 
“  situation.'” 

Were  we  not  referring  to  the 
words  of  so  immaculate  a  person, 
wc  might  make  use  of  the  old 
sitmlie  about  “  the  Devil’s  re- 
“  baking  sin;”  but,  at  any  rate, 
this  was  not  “piling  up  adjec- 
“  lives  and  adverbs;”  here  was 
substance ;  and  nothing  in  this 
world  was  ever  more  home  to  the 
point.  And,  Sir,  I  looked  iu 
vain,  to  yog,  for  something  to 
parry  this  deadly  thrust.  The 
proceedings  of  180G  were  all  that 
Lord  C'astlereagh  hashere  describ¬ 
ed  them  ;  and,  the  conclusion  in 
the  mind  of  every  man  is,  and 
must  be,  that  the  Queen  never 
found  a  friend,  till  the  People 
took  her  cause  iu  band..  The 
Noblo  piler  of  adjectives  is,  how¬ 
ever,  deceived  in  one  respect : 
the  Queen  will  never  again  be 
sacrificed  by  a  party.  She  now 
knows,  that  the  People  are  her 
strong  hold  ;  her  only  safe  reli¬ 
ance  ;  and,  while  she  continues 
to  demand  all  her  rights ,  she  will 
of  course  wish  success  to  every 
one  who  is  sincerely  disposed  to 
give  them,  and  honestly  op- 
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posed  to  'those  who  withold 
-them. 

There  was  another  part  of 
JLord  Castlereagh’s  Speech,  that 
hud  something  more  than  Adjec¬ 
tives  in  it.  It  quoted  the  words 
of  Mr.  Tierney,  when  the 
charges  against  the  Queen  were 
first  talked  of,  and  where  that 
gentleman  had  said,  that  “  he 
“  would  not  vote  one  shilling  to- 
“  wards  a  provision  for  the  Queen, 
“  Until  the  result  of  those  charges 
“  teas  properly  ascertained  ;  for  it 
“  was  evident  that  either  the 
“  Queen  was  insulted,  or  the 

King  w'as  betrayed  [hear,  hear  !] 
“  Tiiis  »}mwed  how  serious  that 
•“  Right  Honourable  Crentleman 
“  took  those  charges  to  be  at  the 
“  time 4  and  how  necessary  it  was 
“  to  institute  proceedings  upon 
“  them.” 

This  is  very  true  ;  and,  I  re¬ 
member  also,  tliat  this  same  gen¬ 
tleman  has,  on  a  subsequent 

occasion,  gone  out  of  his  way  to 

. 

observe,  that  it  was  he,  and  not 
the  Queen’s  moderation,  which 
made  her  allowance  thirty  five 
instead  of  fifty  thousand  a  year. 
This  gentleman  is  looked  upon 
as  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  ; 
and  lie  has  never  yet  made  a 
speech  for  the  Queen/  He  is 
always  on  the  reserve.  These 
things  are  quite  enough  to  make 
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the  Queen  cautious :  or,  indeed 
to  make  her  trust  to  no  party  ; 
but  place  her  reliance  on  the 
People ,  'who  have  saved  her  from 
degradation  in  spite  of  direct 
power  and  of  treachery',  more 
dangerous  than  openly  employed 
power.  I  said  at  the  time,  that 
Mr.  Tierney  appeared  to  be  in 
great  haste  to  refuse  the  Queen 
money.  He  appeared  to  me  to 
seeem  to  say,  that  there  was 
something  in  the  charges.  His 
words  did  in  some  degree,  cer¬ 
tainly  give  countenance  to  her 
answers.  It  was  curious  to  hear 
him  say,  that  the  Queen  had 
been  insulted,  or,  the  king  be¬ 
trayed.  The  insult  to  the  Queen 
was  evident  enough  ;  but,  it  was 
hard  to  see  the  treachery  towards 
the  king,  in  leaving  the  Queen’s 
name  out  of  the  Liturgy  !  This 
Right  Honourable  Person  has, 
all  along,  taken  good  care  not  to 
say  any  thing  that  shall  commit 
him  on  the  side  of  the  Queen; 
and,  indeed,  in  the  present  mo¬ 
tion  we  discover  nothing,  that 
can  lead  us  to  suppose,  that  the 
innocence  of  the  Queen  is  intended 
to  be  the  ground  of  any  of  this 
gentleman’s  exertions  against  the 
Ministers ;  while  every  one  must 
see,  that  any/  thing  short  of  that 
is  not  a  taking  part  With  her. 
All  these  things  her  Majesty  will 
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do  wf'.ll  to  keep  in  mind ;  and  to 
regulate  herself  accordingly. 

The  Ministers  dealt,  in  this 
debate,  pretty  fairly  by  theQueen. 
They  followed  the  example  of 
the  Speech  from  .  the  Throne, 
which  breathed  a  concilating  spi¬ 
rit,  and  which  was  peculiarly 
decent  with  regard  to  her  Ma¬ 
jesty.  They  did  not  attempt  to 
criminate-  They  said  nothing  to 
insult  or  provoke  her.  They 
very  wisely  kept  silence  as  to 
what  has  been  called  her  “  radi¬ 
cal  doctrines  and,  for  the  best 
of  reasons,  let  us  hope:  that  is, 
that  they  well  know,  those  doc¬ 
trines  to  be  sound  and  true. 
It  was  for  Alderman  Heygate 
to  rip  open  this  sore,  and  to  dis¬ 
cover,  that  the  Queen’s  politics 
of  the  Summer  and  Autumn  ren¬ 
dered  an  exclusion  of  her  name 
from  the.  Liturgy  expedient  in 
the  foregoing  winter!  Or,  at 
least,  forbade  him  to  say- it  was 
inexpedient ,  though  he  confessed 
that,  lie-  disapproved  of  the  omis¬ 
sion, 

Mr-  Heygate  is  not  a  per¬ 
son  with  the  report  of  whose 
speeches  I  delight  to,  fill  up  any 
part  of  my  limited  pages,  Imt  his 
speech  of  the  24th  of  January 
contains  matter  .that  I  cannot 
wholly  omit.  It  is  important  on 
ace  omit  pt  several  assertions 


made  by  this  man,  and  particu¬ 
larly  the  assertions  relating  to 
the  advice  which  the  Queen 
has  followed  in  preference  to 
yours  and  Mr.  Denman's,  with 
whose  sentiments  and  whose 
endeavours  Mr.  Heygate  seems 
to  have  become,  somehoiv  or 
other,  pretty  well  acquainted.  I 
shall,  therefore,  insert  the  part  of 
the  alderman’s  speech  that  relates 
to  this  matter,  which  is  a  matter 
of  great  importance,  because  it 
involves  the  question  :  has  the 
Queen  been  well-advised  by  her 
unofficial,  or  by  her  official  ad¬ 
visers  ?  It  is,  the  alderman  asserts, 
the  unofficial  advisers,  whose  ad¬ 
vice  has  been  adopted;  and,  it  is 
of  consequence  to  ascertain,  whe¬ 
ther  the  advice  of  the ^  others 
would  have  saved  her  Majesty. 
But,  first,  let  us  hear  Mr.  Hey¬ 
gate  as  to  the  fact.  “  This 
“  subject  was  n«t  to  be  decided 
“  by  the  Queen’s  guilt  or  innocence 
“  alone  as  to  the  charges"preferred 
“  against  her.  There  was  another 
“  very  important  consideration  ; 
“  the  line  of  political  conduct  which 
“  her  Majesty  had  chosen  to  pur- 
“  sue  since  her  return  to  this  coun- 
“  try  and  which  was  not  more  uri- 
“  becoming  her  dignity,  than  at 
“  variance  with  the  counsels  of  her 
“  sound  and  legitimate  advisers. 
“  This  line  of  conductshe  had  per- 
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“  severed  in  during  the  last  four 
“  months ;  yet,  on  her  first  coming 
“  to  this  country*  and  when  the 
“  proceedings  against  her  had  juct 
“■  commenced,  she  declaredthut  she 
'‘would  not  mix  tse.r  came  ;  the 
“  vindication  of  her  character  and 
“  honour  ;  yes,  she  said  she  would 
V  not  mix  up  that  cause  with  the 
“  views  of  any  political  party 
“  whatever.  Unfortunately,  her 
*'  Majesty  did  not  persist  in  that 
“  determination  many  days  ;  she 
“  soon  put  her  name  to  a  letter 
“  addressed  to  her  Sovereign  and 
“  husband  ;  yes,  to  her  husband, 
“  and  he  spoke  as  he  was  sure 
“  every  man  would  speak,  who 
“  felt  for  the  character  of  his 
“  country  ;  this  letter  contained 
“  sentiments,  which,  addressed  to 
“a  private  Gentleman,  would 
“  have  been  considered  disre- 
“  spectful  in  the  extreme,  but, 
“  when  applied  to  the  Sovereign, 
“  became  little  less  than  what, 
“  in  any  other  person,  must 
“  have  been  visited  with  the 
“  punishment  of  the  law.  This 
“  letter  was  -followed  by  a 
“  long  series  of  attacks  on  both 
“  Houses,  in  which  she  did  not 
“  hesitate  to  say  that  if  the  Bill 
“  were  to  pass,  it  must  be  grave- 
“  ly  proposed  to  the  people 
“  whether  it  ought  to  be  obeyed. 
“  Direct  cHeourngianent  wai  also 
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“  held  out  (o  the  Military,  "lip 
“  were  paid  by  that  Ildtise  and 
“  the  Crovm.  to  try  how  far  they 
“  ought  to  disobey  both.  If 
“  others  were  now  prepared  to 
“  forget  those  things,  he  AVas  not 
“  prepared  to  do  so. —  All  c[ties- 
“  tiotis  became  insignificant,  com- 
“  pared  with  the  existence  of 
“  that  Constitution  by  which  the 
“  nation  prospered,  and  such 
“  conduct  tended  to  endanger  that 
“  Constitution.  It  therefore  be- 
“  came  the  House  of  Commons 
“  to  reflect,  before  it  took  any 
“  steps  which  might  be  construed 
“into  an  approbation  of  such 
“  proceedings.  He  did  not  wish 
“  to  make  any  unpleasant  alia- 
“  sions.  It  might  have  been 
“  supposed  that  the  foreign  edif¬ 
ication  of  the  Queen,  and  her 
“  imperfect  knowledge  of  the 
“  language  might  have  led  her 
“  to  have  allowed  sentiments  to 
“  go  abroad  of  a  dangerous  na- 
“  ture,  without  knowing  the  full 
“  extent  of  them,  or  her  feelings 
“  might  on  some  occasions  have 
“  made  her  intention  appear 
“  worse  than  it  really  was.  For 
“  those  thingshe  v.'otdd  be  hulling 
“  to  make  all  due  allowance,  and 
“  if  the  mischief  of  'which  he 
“  complained  had  happened  only 
“once  or  twice,  he  should  not 
“  then  have  taken  notice  of  it. 
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“  But  when  it  was  not  once  or 
“  twice,  but  repeatedly,  that 
“  those  insults  were  offered  to  the 
“  State  and  the  Sovereign,  wjien 
“  tliey  were  renewed  at  every 
“  opportunity,  and  were  to  be 
“  met  perpetually  in  every  news- 
“  paper  which  contained  her  an- 
“  swers  to  addresses,  and  that  after 
“  repeated  remonstrances  from 
“  her  best  advisers,  he  could  not 
“  think  but  something  serious 
“  was  intended  by  the  persons 
“  by  whom  she  was  surrounded. 
“  But  if  nothing  further  was  in¬ 
tended,  and  nothing,  he  knew, 
“  was  more  contrary  to  the  ad- 
“  vice  which  she  received  from  her 
“  loyal  advisers,  whose  good 
“  sense,  judgment,  and  real  pa- 
“  trotism,  made  them  aware  of 
“  the  evil  that  her  cause  must  sus- 
“  tain  from  such  proceedings, 
“  while  the  triumphant  exertions 
“  of  their  talent  bore  it  up  even 
“  against  those  disadvantages  ; 
“  yet  he  must  repeat,  if  nothing 
“  further  was  intended,  Parlia- 
“  ment  ought  still  to  consider, 

that  should  they  carry  up  an 

Address  to  the  Throne  in  favour 
“of  a  person  who  had  so  con- 
“  ducted  herself,  it  would  Appear 
“  as  if  they  acted  upon  a  recog- 
“  nition  of  the  propriety  of  such 
“conduct.” 

I  will  not  attempt  to  meddle 


with  the  logic  of  the  Alderman, 
as  that  might  seem  unmanly;  but 
confine  myself  to  his  assertions 
relative  to  the  Queen’s  Advisers. 
He  says,  then,  that  her  Majesty’s 
Letter  to  the  King,  and  almost  the 
whole  of  her  answer  to  the  Ad¬ 
dress,  were  at  variance  with  the 
counsels  of  her  legitimate  advi¬ 
sers ;  that,  at  first,  she  declared 
that  she  would  not  mix  her  cause 
up  with  political  parties,  and 
that  she  soon  abandoned  this  line 
of  conduct ;  that  her  legal  advi¬ 
sers  repeatedly  remonstrated  with 
her ;  that  HE  KNOWS  that  her 
Letter  and  Answers  were  con¬ 
trary  to  the  advice  of  her  legal 
advisers.  And  he  throw's  all  the 
blame  upon  persons  by  whom  she 
has  been  surrounded. 

Now,  Sir,  in  the  first  place, 
Mr.  Alderman  Heygate,  Mem¬ 
ber  for  Sudbury,  must  KNOW, 
that  you  and  Mr.  Denman  did  ad¬ 
vise  against  the  Letter  and 
Answers;  or,  Mr.  Alderman 
Heygate  must  be  a  LIAR!  I 
put  this  alternative  only  to  shew 
the  fact  the  more  strongly ;  be¬ 
cause  every  one  who  knows  the 
gentleman  knows  him  to  be  inca- 
bable  of  telling  a  lie.  Besides, 
you  and  Mi-.  Denman  heard  him 
make  the  assertion,  and  did  not 
contradict  him.  So  that  it  is  true 
that  you  and  your  colleague  did 
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disapprove  of  the  Letter  and  the 
Answers;  that  you  did  remonstrate 
against  them  ;  and  that  you  did 
ail  in  your  power  to  endeavour  to 
prevent  them.  It  is  true  also, 
that  her  Majesty  acted  by  your 
and  your  colleague’s  advice,  when 
the  Queen  declared,  that  she 
would  not  mix  up  her  cause 
with  that  of  political  complain¬ 
ants. 

Very  well,  then,  your  advice 
has  not  been  followed  by  the 
Queen,  and,  now,  let  us  see. — 
The  Queen,  it  is  well  known,  and 
I  take  the  liberty  to  assert  it,  came 
to  England  against  your  advice. 
I  assert,  that  I  have  heard  from 
good  authority,  that  you  pressed 
Count  Vassali  and  Baron  Ber- 
gami  to  go  after  her  from  St. 
Outers,  and  to  get  her  back.  I 
have  also  heard  from  good  au- 
hority,  that  you  sent  a  letter  to 
the  Queen  on  board  the  Packet, 
advising  her  not  to  cross  the  Chan¬ 
nel.  What  passed  in  the  Protocol 
negociation  all  the  world  knows. 
I  assert  it  to  be  my  firm  belief, 
that  you  and  your  colleague  ad¬ 
vised  her  Majesty  to  follow  the 
advice,  tendered  to  her  by  the 
House  of  Commons  through  those 
luckless  Deputies,  Messrs.  Wil- 
berforce,  Bankes,  Wortley,  and 
Ackland.  The  Letter  and  the 
Answers  Mr.  Heygate  KNOWS 
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that  you  disapproved  of  and  re¬ 
monstrated  against. 

Well,  then,  how  stands  the 
matter1?  The  Queen  has  de¬ 
feated  and  humbled  all  her  ene¬ 
mies.  Iler  Majesty  is  declared 
by  the  Ministers  themselves  to 
have  been  acquitted:  they  de¬ 
clare  her  to  be  entitled  to  all 
her  rights  as  Queen  Consort ; 
and  the  king,  in  his-  Speech, 
recommends  to  the  Parliament 
the  making  of  a  provision  for 
her.  You  yourself  boast,  that 
she  has  triumphed  ;  but,  Aider- 
man  Heygate  KNOWS,  and 
he  tells  you  so  to  your  face, 
that  she  has  triumphed  by  fol¬ 
lowing  advice  that  you  disap¬ 
proved  of  and  remonstrated 
against !  What  could  he  have 
said  more  cutting  to  you  ?  His 
longe  appears  to  have  been  in¬ 
tended  for  another,  and  even 
for  a  brother  A  Merman ;  but, 
it  has  run  you  and  your  col¬ 
league  through ;  and  there  it 
leaves  you  spitted  like  a  couple 
of  larks,  instead  of  your  being 
like  a  file  of  knights,  “  keeping 
together  in  your  chivalry  in  a 
rvell-foughien  field.'1'’ 

The  Queen  has  triumphed. 
And  from  what  cause  ?  Not 
from  the  skill,  zeal  and  ability 
of  her  lawyers,  as  is  proved  by 
the  votes  of  the  Tribunal.  Let 
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us  trace  her  Triurn ph  backwards. 
The:  Bill,  though  carried,  was 
abandoned  ;  and, -why  ?  Because 
the  nation  said  nay.  What  was 
the  cause  of  this  nay  l  The 
press,  and  especially  the  Letter 
of  the  Queen  and  her  Answers 
to  Addresses.  What  set  the 
press  in  motion  ?  Her  coming 
to  England.  And  what  brought 
her  to  England  ?  Her  onto 
heroic*  mind.  To  Ter  Majesty 
herself  belongs  the  -  greatest 
share  of  the  merit.  To  her 
own •mmd.it  belongs;  and,  when 
we  are  brought  to  contemplate 
tire  circumstances  evincing  the 
strength  of  that  mind,  we  al¬ 
ways  conclude  the  long  cata¬ 
logue  with  that  of  her  having 
disdained  to  follow  your  advice  ! 

This  conclusion  i3  inevi¬ 
table.  It  is  so  clear  a  matter, 
that  it  admits  of  neither  dispute 
nor  doubt.  The  Queen  and  the 
nation  clearly  understand  it  -,  and 
it  is  no  wonder  that  the  House  of 
Commons  should  burst  out  into'  a 
roar  of  laughter,  when,  on  die 
‘lath,  in  answer  to  your  sarcasms 
on  the  difficulty  of  catching  and 
he  -ping  Hey  gate,  he  replied,  that, 
in  your  complaints  against  him, 
he  saw  plainly  the  recollection'  of 
your  failure  in  endeavouring  to 
catch  another  alderman.  !  A 
good  hit  at  you ;  but,  the  stroke 


must,  upon  cool  refleeiibb,'  have 
given  Heygkte  nearly  as  much 
pain  as  it  gave  you.  It  was 
curious  enough  to  hear  Kirn  prais- 
ing'vou  at  Mr.  Alderman  Wood's 
expense  on  the  24th,  and  to  hear 
him  praising  Mr.  Wood  at  your 
expense  on  the  25th  !  The  truth 
is,  you  had  bit  him  so  sharply, 
on  the  25th,  that  he  Avas  induced 
to  suspend,  for  a  moment,  his  less 
acute,  though  more  inveterate, 
feelings  towards  his  brother  Al¬ 
derman. 

In  the  course  of  the  Debate 
of  the  25th  Mr.  Lockart  ob¬ 
served,  that  he  Avas  a  friend  of 
the  Ministers,  and,  that,  for  their 
sake,,  he  wished  the  name  of  her. 
Majesty  to  be  placed  in  the 
Liturgy.  His  argument  was 
this:,  that,  as  long  as  the  Queen 
was  harshly  treated,  by  the 
Ministers ;  and,  ^specially,  as 
long  as  her  name  was  excluded 
from  the  Liturgy,  she  would 
not  be  visited  by  the  Good  and 
Able ;  and,  of  course,  she  would 
remain  in  the  hands  of  such  as 
those,  who  had  advised  the  Letr 
ter  to  the'  King  and  the  Answers 
to  addresses.  Very  good ;  only 
a  little  mistake  as  to  the  Good 
and  Able.  Certain  it  is,  that, 
if  the  Ministers  wish  to  take 
from  the  Queen’s  Friends  and 
Advisers  one  great  means  of  giv- 
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ing  annoyance  to  them,  they 
ought  to  put  her  Majesty’s  name 
in  the  Liturgy,  without  loss  of 
time.  But,  1  can  go  no  further 
with  Mr.  Lockart.  I  cannot  al¬ 
low,  that  her  Majesty  has  acted 
upon  bad  advice.  I  cannot  com¬ 
pare  her  famous  Answers  to  the 
“  revolutionary  tionsense  of  the 
“  French.”  And  Ido  verily  be¬ 
lieve,  that,  if  Mr.  Lcckart  had 
been  of  the  “  Queen’s  Cabinet ,” 
the  Queen  herself  would,  at  this 
moment  have  been  a  Wanderer! 

Lord  Nugent,  in  this  6ame 
debate,  spoke  in  the  same  way 
respecting  the  Ansicers  to  Ad¬ 
dresses.  He  said,  that  “  he 
“  would  bo  the  last  man  to  say, 
"  many  of  those  answers  were 
“  not  highly  improper,  or  that 
they  did  not  reflect  great,  dis- 
“  grace,  not  on  her  Majesty,  but 
“  on  those  by  whom  her  Majesty 
“  had  been  advised  to  present 
“  them.  At  the  same  time,  the 
“  unfortunate  and  anomalous 
“  situation  of  her  Majesty,  the 
“  persecution  she  had  suffered, 
“  the  obloquy  that  had  been 
“  heaped  upon  her  by  a  vena! 
“  press ;  all  these  were  circum- 
“  stances  which  ought  to  be  taken 
“  into  account,  in  estimating  the 
“  course  which  she  had  pursued. 
“  It  was,  in  his  opinion,  not  very 
“  manly,  harshly  to  condemn 


“  her  Majesty'  under  such  cir- 
“  cumstauccs.  Iti  was  too  much 
‘‘like  the  conduct  of  Spanish 
“  Inquisitors,  who,  havi  ng  stretch  - 
“  ed  their  victim  on  the  rack, 

“  converted  the  ravings  of  pain 
“  into  additional  matter  Of  aceu- 
“  sation.  This  lie  could  not 
“  think  manly  or  English  Coii- 
“  duct.  Undoubtedly',  he  con- 
“  fessed,  that  he  thought  witli 
“  the  Honourable  Alderman, 

“  that  many  passages  in  the  An- 
“  swers  of  her  Majesty  to  the 
“  Addresses  that  had  been  pre- 
“  sented  to  her  were  extremely 
“  reprehensible,  .and  that  they 
“  reflected  great  disgrace  on  the 
“  good  sense  and  education  of 
“  of  those  who  had  advised  her 
“  Majesty  to  make .  them.  But 
“  this  he  would  say,  that  iil  as 
“  he  thought  of  those  who  ha 
“  advised  her  Majesty  to  make 
“  those  answers,  he  thought, 
“  the  blame  which  those  persons 
“  had  justly  incurred,  vanish- 
“  ed  into  air,  compared  with. 
“  the  blame  to  which'  those  per-, 
“  sons  were  liable  who  had;  ad--. 
“  vised  his  Majesty  to  give  the 
“  answers  which  he  had  given  to 
“  Addresses  from  certain  bodies 
“  of  the  people.”- 

Now,  though  I  dare  say,  that 
the  Queen  is  very  much  obliged 
to  this  Lord  for  .  the  advice  that 
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he  would  have  given  her ;  yet, 
having  been  saved;  having  tri¬ 
umphed  ;  having  obtained  a  com¬ 
plete  victory  over  power  so  terri¬ 
ble  ;  having  laid  all  her  foes 
prostrate  at  her  feet:  the  Queen, 
though  Yery  much  obliged  to  Lord 
Nugent  for  the  advice  that  he 
would  have  given,  can,  I  should 
suppose,  scarcely  regret  that  she 
did  not  follow  advice  different 
from  that  which  she  has  followed. 
Besides,  it  may,  I  think,  reason¬ 
ably  be  asked,  why  this  gallant 
young  Grenville  did  not  go  to  her 
Majesty,  and  offer  her  his  services, 
upon  her  arrival !  The  noble 
Lord  may  recollect,  that  her  Ma¬ 
jesty  was  here  a  long  while  be¬ 
fore  she  was  visited  by  any  person 
of  high  rank.  And,  it  is  well 
known,  that  her  legal  advisers,  as 
they  are  ridiculously  called,  and 
all  the  other  persons  pretending 
to  any  degree  of  public  import¬ 
ance,  advised  her  to  adopt  a  line 
of  conduct,  that  would,  to  a  cer¬ 
tainty,  have  sent  her  out  of  the 
country,  a  despised,  or,  at  best,  a 
pitied,  wanderer.  LordNugent  may 
say  what  he  pleases  about  the’ 
disgrace  attached  to  those  who  ad¬ 
vised  the  answers;  but  if  the  advice 
of  the  “constitutional  advisers” 
had  been  followed,  in  this  respect, 
does  his  lordship  believe,  that"  the 
Queen  would  ever  have  gone  to 
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Saint  Pauls!  Oh,  no  !  what  Iley- 
gate  says  is  very  true;  that  her 
Majesty  was  advised,  at  first,  to 
reject  all  idea  of  common  cause 
with  the  people.  It  is  very  true 
that  this  was  the  language  of  the 
answers  to  Nottingham  and  to 
Preston ;  and  that  it  was,  by  the 
advisers  of  those  two  answers,  in¬ 
tended  to  pursue  this  line  of  con¬ 
duct.  But,  it  became  the  duty 
of  the  real  friends  of  her  Majesty 
to  warn  her  of  her  clanger  ;  to  lay 
before  her  a  true  picture  of  the 
state  of  the  country  :  to  explain 
clearly  to  her  the  causes  of  public 
discontent ;  to  inform  her  faith¬ 
fully  as  to  the  effects  produced  on 
the  public  mind  by  different  parts 
of  her  conduct;  to  tell  her,  in  short, 
every  thing,  which  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  for  her  to  know;  to  do  all 
this  with  as  much  brevity  as 
clearness  would  permit ;  and,  to 
do  it,  hesides,  in  language,  in  a 
tone  and  manner,  and  with  an 
unobtrusiveness,  which  were  cal¬ 
culated  to  awaken  her  attention 
and  to  gain  herconfidence.  This 
is  what  it  became  the  duty  of  her 
Majesty’s  real  friends  to  do ;  and, 
they  appear  to  have  done  it.  It 
was  their  first  duty  to  convince 
her,  that  there  was  volunteer 
talent  at  her  service:  then  to 
point  out  what  steps  ought  to  be 
taken:  and  then  enable. her  to 
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take  them,  and  take  them  with 
effect  too.  The  public  has  seen 
clearly  enough,  that  the  “  con¬ 
stitutional  advisers'*  were  sup¬ 
planted  in  the  Council  of  her 
Majesty.  We  have  also  seen 
what  degree  of  mortification  this 
has  given  them;  but,  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  for  those  who  unshed  well 
to  die  Queen  not  to  congratulate 
her  Majesty  upon  her  conduct  in 
having  turned  her  back  upon 
their  advice. 

Through  the  whole  of  this 
trying  scene  her  Majesty  has 
shown  great  wisdom  as  well  as 
fortitude  and  courage  ;  but 
in  nothing  has  she  disco¬ 
vered  more  wisdom  than  in 
her  choice  of  advisers.  Her 
Majesty  had  a  very  diffi¬ 
cult  part  to  act.  If  she  fol¬ 
lowed  the  advice  of  her  “  con¬ 
stitutional  advisers ,"  she  lost  the 
people.  If  she  rejected  that 
advice,  she  made  almost  ene¬ 
mies,  or,  at  least,  she  deeply 
offended,  the  men  who  had  her 
c.ase  in  their  hands.  Now,  I 
really  do  not  believe,  that  this 
rejection  had  any  effect  upon 
your  conduct  as  laywers.  I  do 
not  impute  to  you  any  thing 
so  wicked  as  this.  But,  her 
Majesty  must  have  perceived 
great  danger  from  this  cause 
and  yet,  she  did  reject  your 


advice-;  -and,  in  so  doing,  she 
saved  herself.  Never  was  there 
a.  situation  of  greater  difficulty 
than  that  of  her  Majesty ;  and 
never  did  human  being  act  with 
more  wisdom  than  her  Majesty 
did  upon  this  occasion. 

As  to  her  Majesty's  Letter  to 
the  King.,  let  those  who  censure 
it,  recollect,  that  it  was  written 
at  a  time,  when  public  prints, 
almost  calling  themselves  official, 
were  loading  her  with  the  most  in¬ 
famous  charges ;  when  a  bill ,  de¬ 
scribing  her  as  an  adulteress,  and 
even  worse,  had  been  printed,  and 
circulated  all  over  the  world;  and 
when  it  had,  in  the  unprosecuted 
part  of  the  public  press,  been 
openly  avowed,  that  she  ought  to 
be  sacrificed  as  a  martyr,  if  she 
could  not  be  punished  as  a  crimi¬ 
nal.  All  these  tilings  had  grown 
out  of  a  Message  and  Green 
Bags,  laid  before  Parliament  in 
the  King's  name  !  And,  was  the 
Queen  to  remain  silent  ?  If  she 
answered,  was  she  to  answer  in  a 
way  that  would  not  have  bespoken 
deep  resentment,  aind  that  would 
have  argued  a  lurking  conscipus- 
ness  of  guilt  ?  Or,  did  it  become 
her  to  remonstrate  in  the  tone  of 
an  injured  Queen,  a  slandered 
woman,  and  a  mother  whose 
heart-strings  had  been  tugged  at 

without  mercy  ?  She  wrote  us  it 
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beeame  her  to  write  :  she  com¬ 
municated  her  own  feelings  to  the 
heart  of  every  faithful  wife,  every 
tender  mother,  every  kind  hus¬ 
band,  and  every  affectionate  child. 
Her  Letter  awakened  sympathy 
in  every  humane  breast  :  it 
roused  resentment  against  her  cruel 
persecutors  and  slanderers :  while, 
at  the  same  time,  it  inspired  uni¬ 
versal  confidence,  in  her  courage 
as  well  as  her  innocence. 

Is  not  this  a  true  description  of 
the  origin  and  nature  of  this  so- 
much-censured  Letter  ?  Let  the 
Letter  be  forgotten  :  but,  let 
also  the  odious  Bill  be  forgotten. 
History  will,  however,  speak  of 
the  latter ;  and  ought  it  not  also 
to  speak  of  the  former  ?  Let, 
with  all  my  heart,  all  be  buried 
in  oblivion  :  but,  let  it  be  all,  or 
none. 

It  is  natural  enough  for  the 
enemies  of  the  Queen  to  censure 
her  Letter  to  the  king ;  to  call  it 
ill-advised  and  the  like ;  but,  it 
seems  very  strange  to  hear  such 
censure  from  those  who  call  them¬ 
selves  her  friends.  Do  those 
friends  happen  to  know,  that  this 
Letter  was  translated  and  pub¬ 
lished  all  over  the  Continent  of 
Europe  ?  Do  they  know,  that 
about  half  a  million  of  copies  were 
printed  in  America  ?  I  have 
reason  to  be  well  convinced,  that 
it  decided  the  question  in  the 


latter  country.  Is  it  nothing  to 
have  awakened  sympathy  and 
admiration  in  the  breasts  of  svck 
a  People  ?  And,  wras  such 
measure  a  thing  to  censure  by  her 
Majesty’s  friends  ?  Does  this 
measure  deserve  to  be  looked 
upon  as  reprehensible  and  as  re¬ 
flecting  disgrace  by  those  who 
advised  it  ?  However,  let  others 
think  what  they  will  of  it,  her 
Majesty  seems  to  have  had  the 
wisdom  of  the  measure  confirmed 
in  her  mind  by  time  and  reflec¬ 
tion  ;  for,  in  that  portrait,  which 
she  has  done  the  City  of  London 
the  very  great  honour  of  pre¬ 
senting  to  it,  she  is  represented 
(if  I  am  rightly  informed,  for  I 
have  never  seen  the  picture)  as 
holding  in  her  hand  a  letter  “  to 
the  King." 

There  is  another  circumstance, 
relating  to  this  letter,  which  op- 
pears  to  have  been  wholly  over¬ 
looked  ;  namely,  that  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  it  was  not  her  Majesty’s 
act,  so  much  as  it  was  the  act  of 
the  King’s  advisers.  The  letter 
contains  a  solemn  protest;  an 
earnest  remonstrance.  Did  these 
receive  any  answer?  No  :  they 
were  treated  with  silent  disdain  ; 
so  that  her  Majesty  was  compel¬ 
led  to  lay  the  letter  before  the 
world,  or  yield  herself  up  as  a 
martyr. 

It  is  very  curious,  too,  that , 
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amongst  the  infinite  number  of 
the  revilers  of  her  Majesty  on 
account  of  this  letter,  no  one  lias 
ever  undertaken  to  answer  it. 
Surely  some  one  might  have  been 
found  to  give  an  answer,  if  an 
answer  could  have  been  given  ; 
but  there  was  no  answer  ever 
given  to  this  letter,  though  it  has 
been  the  subject  of  so  much  cen¬ 
sure  from  both  sides  f  the 
houses  of  parliament. 

Notwithstanding  all  that  has 
been  said  about  the  Letter’s  be¬ 
ing  abusive  of  the  King.  It 
really  does  contain  no  such 
abuse.  Every  illegal  act ;  every 
cruel  measure;  every  thing,  in 
short,  of  which  her  Majesty  seri¬ 
ously  complains,  in  that  Letter; 
all  these  are.  ascribed,  r.ot  to  his 
Majesty  but  to  his  advisers  ;  and 
yet  there  have  been  people  so 
stupid  or  so  malignant  as  to  re¬ 
present  this  Letter  as  containing 
matter  amounting  to  High  Trea¬ 
son !  After  all,  however,  we 
have  only  to  listen  a  little  while 
with  attention  to  discover,  that 
the  great  offence  pf  this  Letter 
is  that  it  complained  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution  of  tlte  tribunal,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  influence  which  her 
Majesty  supposed  would  be  ex¬ 
ercised  by  the  Ministers  against 
her  Majesty  upon  her  trial-  This 
was  the  great  sin  of  the  Letter; 


to  which  may  be  added  that  her 
Majesty  declared,  that  her  con- 
lidcncC  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  ;  that  is  to  say,  hor  expecta¬ 
tion  of  fair  play  in  that  House 
was  not  greater  than  her  expec¬ 
tation  of  fair  play  in  the  other 
House.  Th  ese  are  the  great 
and  real  sins  of  the  Queen’s 
Letter,  in  the  cyee  of  those  who 
assail  it.  This  was  striking/farr/, 
I  allow.  It  was  striking  in  a 
tender  part,  too ;  but,  now  let  us 
see  whether  nothing  can  be  found 
to  give  the  appearance. of  justice 
and  reasonableness  to  this  part  of 
her  Majesty’s  memorable  epistle. 

You  will  hardly  pretend,  Sir, 
that  her  Majesty  has  not  as  good 
a  right  to  speak  freely  upon  such 
a  subject  as  you  hate.  You  will 
hardly  pretend  this,  and  now  then 
let  us  hear  what  you  thought 
proper  to  say  upon  this  subject 
during  the  debate  of  the  25th 
January.  I  shall  take  your 
words  as  printed  in  the  Morning 
Chronicle  of  the  29th  January 
which,  you  will  observe,  was  four 
days  after  the  debate  had  taken 
place ;  a  space  of  time  which 
had,  of  course,  given  the  Re¬ 
porter  or  yourself  time  for  revi¬ 
sion.  Your  attack  upon  the 
tribunal  above  referred  to,  was  so 
bold;  was  so  violent,  that  the 
Speaker  thought  hiaself  called 
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upon  to  interrupt  you.  I  shall 
therefore  give  the  ichole,  the 
Speaker’s  interruption  and  all ; 
and  I  beseech  the  revilers  of  her 
Majesty’s  Letter  to  the  King  to 
read  it  with  attention. 

“If  at  a  time  when  not  only 
“  justice,  but  ail  the  forms  which 
“were  the  handmaids  of  justice, 
“were  violated  for  the  one  purpose 
“  of  destroying  the  Queen  (unless 
“  indeed,  he  should  add  that  of  dis- 
“  tracting  the  country),  he  might 
“  be  allowed  to  follow  so  vicious 
“'and  unparliamentary  a  precedent 
“  he  should  be  able  to  give  a  sa- 
“  t  is  factory  answer  to  the  noble 
“Lord.  He  could  shew,  that  of 
“  the  illustrious  individuals  who 
“composed  the  majorities  and  mi- 
“  norities,  not  one  could  possibly 
“  be  influenced  by  the  Royal  Per- 
“  son  who  was  the  object  of  the 
“  prosecution ;  he  could  shew 
“  that  the  Royal  Person  who  was 
“  the  real  prosecutor,  was  repre- 
“  sented  in  that  assembly  which 
“  was  to  decide  on  his  cause  by 
“  his  household,  by  his  State  Offi- 
“  cers,  by  his  Ministers  them- 
“  selves,  and  by  all  those  who7 
“  were  open  to  influence,  either 
“  from  the  highest  rewards  a 
“  Monarch  could  bestow,  or  from 
“  the  lowest  boons  which  a  Peer 
“  could  accept,  to  relieve  a  de- 
“  pendant  or  to  conciliate  an  ad- 
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“  herent.  Was  this  fact  nothing 
“  in  judging  of  the  real  value  of  a 
“  numercial  majority  ?  Was  an 
“  array  of  influence  great  as  this 
“  ever  excited  against  individu- 
“  als  who  presumed  to  call  them- 
“  selves  judges  [cheers]? 

“  The  Speaker  interposed,  on 
“  the  ground  that  it  was  irregular 
“  to  remark  on  the  motives  which 
“  had  influenced  Members  of  the 
“  other  house  of  parliament. 

“  Mr.  Brougham  remarked, 
“  that  the  Noble  Lord  (Lord 
“  Castlereagh)  had  himself  wan- 
“  dered  into  discussion  of  the  mo- 
“  tives  of  the  Peers,  to  which  it 
“  was  necessary  that  an  answer 
“  should  be  given. 

“  After  a  few  words  from  Lord 
“  Castlereagh. 

“  The  Speaker  said,  that 
“  the  distinction  as  to  the 
“  remarks  made  upon  the  other 
“  House  of  Parliament  was  this: 
“  — At  the  end  of  every  Session, 
“  the  Journals  of  the  House  of 
“  Lords  were  communicated  to 
“  the-House  of  Commons,  as  the 
“  Votes  of  the  Commons  were 
“  regulaly  communicated  to  the 
“  Lords.  As  soon  as  the  Jour- 
“  nals  of  the  Lords  were 
“  so  communicated,  they  be- 
“  came- matters  of  histoi  ical  record 
“  and  whatever  appeared  on  the 
“  face  of  them,  could  be  remarked 
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“  upon.-  The- Noble  Lord  bud  rc- 
“  marked  upon  the  reasons  which 
‘4  Noble  Lords  had  given  for  their 
“  votes,  which,  as  he  understood, 
“  were  professedly  drawn  from 
“  the  Protests  which  were  of 
“  course  found  on  the  Journals. 
“  If  the  Noble  Lord  had  gone 
“  bc}'oiTd  this,  as  the  Honourable 
“  and  Learned  Gentleman  seemed 
“  to  have  understood  him,  he  (the 
“  Speaker)  was  remiss  in  not 
“  having  checked  the  Noble  Lord 
“  upon  the  same  principle  as  he 
“  had  frhecked  the  Honourable 
“  and  Learned  Gentleman. 

“  Lord  Castlereagh  observed, 
“  he  had  argued  that  the  Ministers 
“  had  not  made  the  Bill  a  party 
“  question  in  the  other  House. 

“  Mr.  Brougham  continued. — 
“  If  it  was  true  that  the  Minister 
“  had  not  made  this  a  party  ques- 
“  tion,  such  a  circumstance  could 
"  not  by  any  possibility  appear 
“  on  the  face-of  the  Journals,  but 
“  if  such  circumstances  were  so 
“  recorded,  it  would  not  be  found 
“  on  those  Journals  or  any  where 
“  else,  because  it  was  notoriously 
“  and  directly  contrary  to  the 
“fact  (hear,  hear!).  Never, 
“  not  only  in  our  own  times,  but 
“  if  they  recurred  to  the  history 
“  of  times  beyond  their  own  per- 
“  sonal  knowledge,  they  would 
“  find  that  never,  on  any  question, 


“  had  a  more  violent  spirit  o 
“  partiality  been  shown.  His 
“  Majesty’s  Ministers  avowed 
themselves  the  authors,  the 
“  patrons,  and  the  managers  of 
“  the  Bill,  and  had  -shown ’the 
“  zeal  and  spirit  of  prosecuting 
“  parties.  If  it  so  happened,  in- 
“  deed,  that  at  last  some  (not  of 
“  the  Ministers  themselves  be.it 
“  remembered,  but  of  .their  ad- 
“  herents)  voted  against  the  Bill, 
“  would  the  Noble  Lord. contend, 
that  by  the  Ministerial  side 
“  alone  were  liiese  symptonts  of. 
“impartiality  shown?  Was  it 
“  not  notorious  that  there  were 
“  three  or  four  of  the  Noble  Lords 
“  with  whom  it  had  been  his  habit 
“  to  net,  with  wliose  opinions  he 
“  had  generally  concurred,  and 
“  whose  talents  he  had  admired, 
“  never  more,  indeed,  than  when 
<e  they  had  of  late  been  so  mis- 
“  directed,  who  formed  the  most 
“  active  friends  of  the  Bill,  not  in 
“  voting,  indeed,  but  in  fair  and 
“  open  debate  ?  These  Noble 
“  Lords  bore  much  of  the  brunt 
“  and  odium  of  the  measure, 
“  while  the  Ministers  kept  behind 
“  at  their  safe  and  effectual  labour 
“  of  entrapping  and  securing 
“  votes.” 

Now,  Sir,  this  is  history:  the 
Queen’s  Letter,  as  to  this  matter, 
was  prophecy.  Her  Majesty  fore- 
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told  what  would  naturally  take 
place.  You  have  stated  what 
did  take  place  :  and,  you  are 
reduced  to  this  dilemma  :  \  ou 
have  either  given  a  false  account, 
or  her  Majesty’s  anticipation  was 
correct.  You  have  spoken  false¬ 
hood  ;  or  her  Majesty’s  prophecy 
was  true. 

Then  as  to  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  what  was  said,  on  he  the 
other  night,  by  Lord  Folkestone? 
Did  he  not  assert  that  the  Minis¬ 
ter  was  sure  of  his  Majority,  let 
the  question  be  what  it  might. 
Since  the  division  on  the  motion 
of  Mr.  Wetherell,  have  not  seve¬ 
ral  Members  of  that  House  de¬ 
clared  the  same  thing,  and  in  a 
great  deal  harsher  language,  that 
her  Majesty  declared  in  her  Let¬ 
ter  to  the  King  relative  to  the 
House  of  Commons.  What, 
then,  was  not  the  Queen  to 
speak  as  freely  as  Members  of 
the  House  of  Commons  speak  ! 
Is  not  her  Majesty  to  believe  that 
which  the  two  parties  say  of  each 
other  ?  Or  is  she  to  regard 
them  as  man  and  wife ;  or, 
as  the  Law  has  it,  baron 
et  femme ;  and  that,  therefore, 
one  cannot  give  evidence  for 
or  against  the  other  ?  Site  is, 
I  suppose,  to  regard  the  in 
party  as  the  baron,  and  the 
out  party  as  the  femme;  and 


is  to  look  upon  t'hejr  squabbling® 
as  unworthy  of  serious  atten¬ 
tion,  as  are  those  occasional  in¬ 
terruptions  of  matrimonial  bliss, 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  some 
philosophers  are  necessary  to 
the  preservation  of  life  to  a 
lengthened  period  ?  Her  Ma¬ 
jesty,  though  a  most  admirable 
politician,  can  hardly  be  sup¬ 
posed  to  enter  into  these  re¬ 
finements.  She,  God  bless  her, 
has,  I  dare  say,  always  looked 
upon  the  two  parties  as  being  in 
cartiest.  She  has  thought,  doubt¬ 
less,  that  they  spoke  truth  of 
each  other.  And,  of  course, 
she,  in  her  Letter  to  the  King 
gave  it  as  her  opinion,  that 
the  Ministers,  who  were  her 
prosecutors,  would  be  as  sure 
of  a  majority  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  as  they  were  of  the 
same  thing  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  Her  Majesty  might,  if 
she  had  chosen,  have  avoided 
all  imputations  of  her  own  by 
merely  stating  what  the  two 
parties  said  of  each  other.  She 
did  not  choose  to  pursue  this 
course.  She  stated  what  she  her¬ 
self.  expected  ;  and  if  you  have 
truly  staled  the  reality,  her  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  statement  appears  to  have 
been  very  far  short  of  the  length 
to  which  she  might  have  gone. 

Now,  then,  was  it  not  wise, 
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also,  to  put  forth  this  anticipa¬ 
tion?  If  what  you  say  with 
regard  to  the  actual  proceedings 
be  true ;  if  these  things  have 
taken  place ;  did  it  not  show 
great  discernment  in  her  Majesty 
to  discover  beforehand,  that 
such  things  would  take  place  ? 
And  did  not  the  safety  of  her 
honour  imperiously  demand,  that 
she  should,  beforehand ,  remon¬ 
strate  upon  the  subject ;  put  in 
her  solemn  protest  against  such 
things  ;  and,  that  protest  being 
treated  with  silent  disdain,  was 
it  not  wisdom  in  her  Majesty,  to 
lay  it  before  the  world  throughout 
the  whole  of  which  the  foul 
charges  against  her  had  been 
circulated  ? 

Every  man  of  sincerity  and  of 
common  sense  will  say  that  this 
was  a  step,  pointed  out,  not  only 
by  conscious  innocence;  not  only 
by  just  resentment;  not  only  by 
a  love  of  honest  fame;  but  by 
the  most  perfect  prudence.  And, 
say  what  they  will  about  the 
“  Queen's  Cabinet let  the  in¬ 
dividuals  composing  that  Cabinet 
be  who  they  may ;  let  them  be 
high,  or  let  them  be  low;  let 
them  be  loyal,  or  let  them  be  ra¬ 
dical;  never,  in  the  history  of 
nations,  was  there  a  delicate  and 
difficult  matter,  requiring,  to  a 
righj  understanding  of  all  its 


parts  uncommon  sagacity,  great 
store  of  information,  great  know¬ 
ledge  of  human  nature,  and,  to 
judicious  and  efficient  measures 
to  be  adopted,  acquiring  great 
coolness,  perfect  disinterested¬ 
ness  and  powerful  talent;  never 
in  the  history  of  nations  was  there 
a  matter  like  this  conducted  in 
a  better  manner,  than  this  has 
been  conducted,  by  those,  be 
they  who  they  may,  who  are 
called,  in  the  way  of  sneer,  the 
Queen's  Cabinet."  We  have 
heard  of  none  of  the  move¬ 
ments  of  this  Cabinet.  None 
of  their  intentions  have  ever 
leaked  out.  There  have  been 
no  bickerings  and  squabblings 
and  babblings  amongst  it’s 
Members.  No  nasty,  dirty  ri- 
valships  and  jealousies  and 
envies  in  this  Cabinet.  No¬ 
thing  done  to  throw  ridicule  on 
any  thing  coming  forth  under  the 
sanction  of  her  Majesty.  The 
Members  of  the  Cabinet  as  much 
unknow  n  to  the  world  as  are  the 
angels  that  watch  over  and  and 
protect  human  innocence.  And 
to  crown  the  whole,  this  “  Cabi¬ 
net,"  if  Cabinet  you  will  have  it, 
has  had  to  counteract  the  workings 
of  pretended  friends  as  well  as  of 
open  enemies. 

Now,  Sir,  you  will  allow'  that 
there  never  was  such  a  Cabinet  in 
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the  yvorld  before;  anti  it  is  a  fact 
well  worthy  of  the  attention  of 
Sovereigns,  that  tire  cement  of  this 
Cabinet  have  been  honesty  and 
disinterestedness,-  These  have 
been  the  cement  of  this  singular 
Cabinet,  and  to  the  infinite  honour 
of  her  Majesty  she  has  not  (as  I 
have  been  informed  from  good 
authority)  ever  attempted  to  act 
a  double  part* with  those  in  whom 
she  confided,  ft  is  fair,  I  think, 
to  consider  Mr.  Alderman  Wood 
as  her  prime  Minister.  He  lias 
had  his  troubles,  I  dare  say,  in 
counteracting  the  -  workings  of 
some  persons,  to  mention  whom 
by  name,  would  be  wholly  unne¬ 
cessary.  He  has-taken  care  of  one 
point,  so  little  thought  of  by  too 
many  others  ;  and  that  is,  he  has 
not  indulged  himself  in  the  vanity 
of  speech  making,  when  silence 
was  necessary.  In  the  opinions 
of  some,  he  has  carried  his  for¬ 
bearance  in  this  way  to  too  great 
a  length.  The  result,  however, 
has  shewn,  that  it  is  not  the  small¬ 
est  of  merits  to  be  able  to  bridle 
one's  tongue,  even  under  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  most  outrageous 
provocation.  The  truth  is  that  the 
Alderman  has,  and  upon  nume¬ 
rous  occasions,  too,  Jet  his  inso¬ 
lent  foes  escape  unpunished,  when 
he  could,  by  only  a  single  sen¬ 
tence,  have  blasted  them  for  ever. 


He  has  completely  subdued  his 
own  feelings  of  resentment  ;  be¬ 
cause,  and  only  because  the  in¬ 
dulgence  of  them  might,  by  pos¬ 
sibility,  have  done  injury  to  her 
Majesty.  Let  me  have  pointed 
out  to  me,  in  the  history  of  any 
country  that  you  please,  a  mah 
who  has  discovered  evidences  of 
public  virtue  greater  than  these  ? 

I  have  clearly  seen  for  a  long 
time,  that  an  attempt  would  be 
made  to  ascribe  any  new  act  of 
hostility  to  the  Queen  to  some 
conduct  of  hers,  arising  out  of 
the  advice  of  those  who  are 
called  her  unofficial  advisors.  1 
have,  therefore,  thought  it  ne¬ 
cessary  thus  to  shew,  not  only 
the  justice  but  the  wisdom  of  the 
measures  that  her  Majesty  has 
pursued.  And,  I  have  only  to 
add,  in  conclusion  of  this  part  o; 
my  subject,  that  if  her  Majesty 
now  pursue  the  same  just  and 
wise  course,  there  is  before  her 
the  remainder  of  (I  trust)  a  long 
life  of  happiness  and  real  glory, 
surrounded  by  an  affectionate  and 
admiring  people,  to  render  whom 
happy,  and  to  see  them  free, 
are  well  known  to  be  the  objects 
nearest  and  dearest  tp  her  heart. 

I  have  not  much  room  left  to 

,  t  •  ' 

remark  on  the  legal  part  of  the 
debate.  Mr.  Wetherell’s  speech 
clearly  shewed  (he  illegality  of 
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the  omission  of  the  tmme.  Tire 
Attorney.  General  answered  him 
very  ingeniously  and  I  looked 
in  vain  for  a  reply  to  him 
from.  Mr.  Scarlett,  Sir  James 
.Mac kit; tosh  and  ymi.  What 
Sir  Janies  and  you  Said  I  could 
understand  ;  but  of  Mr.  Scarlett’s 
discourse,  I,  ; possibly  front  my 
dullness  of  intellect,  could  make 
neither  top  nor  tail.  It  bore 
a  strong  resemblance  to  what  the 
printers  call  pie  ;  that  is  to  say, 
type  of  every  letter  in  the  al¬ 
phabet,  mixed  up  together  in  a 
heap,  and  requiring  great  time 
and  pains  to-  distribute  them 
amongst  their  appropriate  boxes 
or  divisions.  I  have  not  time  to 
distribute  pie ;  and,  therefore, 
I  shall  leave  Mr.  Scarlett's  speech 
for  the  amusement  of  those  that 
have  leisure  for  such  an  em¬ 
ployment. 

The  result  of  the  debates  was 
much  about  what  1  expected ; 
and  what,  indeed,  I  had  fore¬ 
told.  J  am  very  sorry  that  the 
Eiturgy  question  was  not  avoid¬ 
ed  by  the  Ministers  by  their 
advising  of  the  King  to  put 
in  the  Queen’s  name  at  once, 
I  am •  convinced  that  they  will 
be  compelled  to  yield  at  last, 
though  I  am  not  sure  that 
they  will ,  unless  their  Oppo¬ 
nents-  bring  forward  the  rnfea- 


snn 

risto  of  Reform,  in  shwe  shape 
nr  •  This  is  the  touch¬ 

stone.  This  would  give  them 
the  peopl'e  at  their  back. 
And,  ’till  they  adopt  this  course 
there  never  will  be,  in  rrty 
opinion,  a  change  of  the  Mi¬ 
nistry.  Indeed,  there  ought  not 
to  be.  The  turmoil  Will  go 
on;  great  and  important  matter's 
will  be-  wholly  neglected,  or 
will  be  made  questions  of  pafty ; 
the  distresses  will  continue  to 
increase ;  no  efficient  measures 
will  be  adopted  ;  those  wonder¬ 
ful  law-givers;  Peter  Moore 
and  Edward  Ellice,  will  be 
looked  up  to  and  implored  in 
vain  for  assistance;  on  the  first 
of  May,  while  the  chimnef- 
s weepers  are  dancing  decorated 
with  tlowets,  sober  and  pru¬ 
dent  men  will  be  quietly  walk¬ 
ing  to  the  l' unit  and  from 
thence  to  the  Mint,  in  order 
to  get  Sovereigns  or  guineas 
at  par.  to  lay  bye  against  a 
day  of  peril;  about  the  first  of 
June  (if  we  have  a  dry  .March ) 
the  best  whaat  will  sell  for 
about  six  shillings  a  bushel, 
and  the  worst  for  about  four ; 
in  July  or  August,  Tradesmen 
and  Farmers  will  be  tumbling 
about  and  jostling  each  other  doWn 
like  nine  pins  or  skittles';  and 
about  Cbristnpuj  Pitt’s  famo'fts 
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monument,  called  Public  Credit 
will  be  shaken  to  it’s  very  base. 
Can  any  thing  prevent  this? 
Wise  measures,  such  as  Peter 
Moore  and  Edward  Ellice  ought 
to  be  able  to  suggest,  and  of 
which  they  ought  to  be  able  to 
teach  the  execution,  would  not 
only  prevent  this,  but  would  re¬ 
store  the  country  to  prosperity 
and  happiness;  "would  take  from 
the  people  all  desire  of  further 
change  (a  Reform  of  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  having  been  adopted) ; 
would  place  men  of  industry, 
public  spirit  and  talent  as  the 
managers  of  public  affairs ;  would 
drive  crafty  knaves,  presump¬ 
tuous  fools  and  arrogant  pretend¬ 
ers  to  exclusive  loyalty  into  the 
shade,  would  shew  foreign  na¬ 
tions  that  the  anger  of  England 
is  not  to  be  excited  with  impu¬ 
nity  ;  would  make  a  contented 
people,  and  a  King  guarded  by 
the  love  of  his  subjects,  and 
standing  in  need  of  no  other 
protection  or  support. 

That  Peter  Moore  and  Ed¬ 
ward  Ellice  will  propose  and 
teach  the  execution  of  such  mea¬ 
sures  is  possible.  If  they  do  not; 
and  if  such  measures  be  not 
adopted,  consequences  such  as 
those  that  1  have  above  described, 
will  assuredly  come  in  spite  of 
all  the  doctrines  of  those  wise 


men  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers, 
grammared  as  thev  arc  in  the 
maxims  of  Hume  and  of  Adam 
Smith.  When  the  wild  work 
begins;  when  confusion  stares 
people  in  the  face,  in  vain  will 
applications  be  made  to  the 
Oracle ;  and,  this  nation  once  so 
great  and  so  wise  ;  but  now  un-i 
der  the  superintending  agency  of 
jews  and  stock -jobbbers,  will,  at 
last,  perceive  that  my  predic¬ 
tions  are  fulfilled;  and  I  have 
little  doubt,  that  many  thousands 
will  be  found  ready  to  burn  me 
alive,  because  I  was  right  while 
they  were  wrong'. 

There  is  one  measure,  and 
that  a  very  simple  one,  which 
may  stay  the  plague  for  a  while  ; 
namely,  a  repeal  of  Mr.  Peel’s 
bill !  This,  however,  would  be  so 
shameful  a  thing;  it  would  be 
so  clear  an  avowal  of  the 
impossibility  of  ever  paying- 
in  cash;  and,  which  is  of  per¬ 
haps  still  more  importance  to 
the  parties,  it  would  be  so  com¬ 
plete  a  proof,  that  I  alone  was 
right  as  to  this  great  national  mat¬ 
ter,  that  to  drag  the  measure  forth 
would  produce  mortification  and 
anguish  impossible  to  be  described 
and  hardly  to  be  conceived. 

However,  here  am  I,  the 
spectator  of  the  conduct 
of  Peter  Moore  and  Edward 
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Ellice.  Here  am  I  to  witness  what  I 
passes,  and  to  view  with  as  much 
indifference  as  the  case  will  permit 
me  to  feel,  all  the  workings,  all 
the  stragglings,  all  the  mucking 
and  moilings  of  those,  who  have 
so  long  persecuted  me  for  no  other 
cause  than  that  I  clearly  predicted 
those  very  events,  the  series  of 
which  is  now  drawing  to  a  close. 
To  say  that  I  shall  behold  this 
with  pleasure  would  be  false  ;  but 
assuredly,  I  shall  behold  it  without 
pain;  for  it  is  impossible  but  I 
must  desire  to  triumph  at  last,  and 
my  triumph  will  be  the  most  sig¬ 
nal  :  my  enemies  will  not  have 
been  punished  by  me,  but  by 
their  own  hands,  and  that,  too? 
from  causes,  to  prevent  which  I 
have  laboured  so  perseveringly, 
and  for  having  so  laboured  these 
enemies  have  endeavoured  to  ef¬ 
fect  my  destruction. 

In  the  midst  of  all  the  di&cu  1 
ties  that  menace  the  county, 
what  a  sight  is  it  to  behold  the 
“  Great  Council  of  the  nation ” 
engaged  in  disputes  about  the 
Liturgy;  debating  for  ten  hours 
at  a  stretch  whether  the  putting 
the  Queen’s  name  into  the  prayer 
book  be  a  right  that  her  Majesty 
can  demand  or  a  thing  depend¬ 
ent  on  grace  and  favour !  What- 
a  thing  is  this  to  behold  !  Here 
is  a  little  point  the  granting  of 


which  would  at  once  silence  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  discontents;  and  yet  it  would 
really  seem  that  this  point  is  not 
to  be  yielded,  without  another 
and  another  struggle ! 

I  now,  Sir,  come  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  my  letter,  in  which  I 
have  endeavoured  to  defend  the 
conduct  of  her  Majesty  in  politi¬ 
cal  matters ;  and  I  have  endea¬ 
voured  to  impress  upon  your  mind 
a  conviction,  that  a  straight  for¬ 
ward  path  is  always  the  best.  You 
and  I  are  probably  destined  to 
witness  some  very  important 
events  !  and,  not  at  all  wishing 
to  disguise  that  I  have  a  very  high 
opinion  of  your  talents,  I  mean 
to  convince  you  ,  that,  whenever 
you  again  smite  me  upon  one 
cheek,  I  shall  not  turn  the  other 
to  your  hand.  You  and  your 
fellow  labourer  in  tho  vineyard  of 
briefs,  have  depicted  me  gs  a 
person  that  quits  not  bis  victim 
till  he  has  laid  him  strangling  in 
the  dust.  Say  Calumniator  ;  say- 
literary  assassin  ;  say  base  wretch, 
who,  too  great  a  coward  to  deal 
the  blow  himself,  resorts  to  a 
hireling  hand :  say  either  of  these 
and  I  am  proud  to  acknowledge 
that  you  are  right;  if  such  escape 
from  me  without  receiving,  first 
or  last,  the  punishment  due  to 
his  baseness,  it  will  always  be  for 
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want  of  nlcans  and  not  for  want 
of  inclination.  1  am  Well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  what  passes  relative 
to  myself  in  the  conciliabules 
of  the  faction  to-  which  you  be¬ 
long  :  I  krniw  Vidiat  you  Wish  as 
Well  as  what  you  say.  i  remem¬ 
ber  Weil  the  declarations,  the  as¬ 
sertions,  the  remarks  of  the 
Mornlhg  Chronicle,  while  I  was 
on  th6  btlk-r  side  of  the  sea.  I 
remember  well  how  cheaply  your, 
faction  had  the  arrogance  to  hold 
the.  I  did  not  storm;  1  did  not 
rage ;  1  kept  patiently  on  my 
course,  waiting  for  the  .suitable 
hour  <5f  retaliation  {  and,  in  spile 
of  a  hundred  circumstances  either 
of  Which  were  sufficient  to  subdue 
the  Wind  of  man,  1  am  here  to 
enjoy  the  triumph  to  which  I  am 
fairly  and  honourably  entitled. 

This  is  a  great  deal  about  self! 
MonstroUs  “  egotism  l”  Yes, 
monstrous  egotism,  indeed,  to 
claim  my  due  and  to  be 
prepared  for  paying  off  only 
a  small  part  of  the'  long  score 
o?  calumnies  and  infamous  at¬ 
tacks  of  every  kind.  I  have  ob¬ 
served  all  the  tricks  that  have 
been  resorted  to  in  order  to  sink 
me  for  ever.  I  have'  seen  the 
most  unnatural  combinations  hav¬ 
ing  nothing  in  view  but  the'  ef- 
feeding  of  this  purpose  ;  aild, 
therefore,  1  will  indulge  myself 


now  that!  see  confusion  spread¬ 
ing  itself  through  the  ranks  of 
these  combined  enemies.  Every 
one  now  allows,  that  the  Coun¬ 
try  has  been  brought  into  ruin.  I 
have  constantly  ,  been  proposing 
the  measures  to' prevent  this  ruin. 
Hell  itself  seems  to  have  been 
applied  to  for  legions  of  devils  to 
poor  forth  upon  me ;  and  let 
fools  and  hypocrites  say  what 
they  will,  the  hour  of  exultation 
shall  he  enjoyed  by  me. 

'  One  great  advantage  that  fools 
enjoy  arises  from  the  negligence 
and  carelessness  of  men  of  sense. 
In  time,  the  cautions,  the  advice, 
the  arguments  of'  the  latter  are 
forgotten  as  being  theirs.  The 
fools  who  have  not  been  taught 
by  them  at  first,  take  them  up 
and  claim  them  as  their  own.'  In 
the  present  case  I  will  not-  be 
guilty  of  this'  sort  of  carelessness. 

I  will  travel  bacfk  over  the  last 
seventeen  yefirs.  I  will  bring  forth 
anew  the  opinions  and  principles 
of  you  all.  I  will  contrast  them 
with  my  own,  step  by  step  and 
of  convenient  date,  and  I  will  at 
ast  tell  you  all  in  So  many  words, 
you  shall  adopt  my  opinions  and 
my  principles,  or  you  shall  jiot 
be  able  to  save  the  country. 
Mortifying  as  this  may  be  to  the 
“great  men,“  this  is  what/ they 
shall  endure  ;  and  when  they 
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have  endured  this  to  their  heart’s 
content.,  I  shall  think  that  I  have 
obtained  satisfaction. 

Wm  CORBETT. 

QUEEN’S  MESSAGE 

TO  THE 

HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

“  Caroline  R. — The  Queen, 
“  having  learned  that  the  House 
“  of  Commons  has  appointed  this 
“  day  for  taking  into  considera- 
“  tion  the  part  of  the  King’s 
“  most  gracious  Speech  which  re- 
“  lates  to  her,  deems  it  necessary 
“  to  declare,  that  she  is  duly  sen- 
“  sible  of  his  Majesty’s  conde- 
“  scension  in  recommending  an 
“  arrangement  respecting  her  to 
“  the  attention  of  Parliament. 
“  She  is  atvare  that  this  recom- 
“  mendation  must  be  understood 
“  as  referring  to  a  provision  for 
“  the  support  of  her  estate  and 
“  dignity ;  and  from  what  has 
“  lately  passed,  she  is  apprehen- 
“  sive  that  such  a  provision  may 
“  be  unaccompanied  by  the  pos- 
“  session  of  her  rights  and  privi- 
“  leges  in  the  ample  measure 
“  wherein  former  Queens  Con- 
“  sort,  her  Royal  predecessors, 
“  have  been  wont  in  times  past 
“  to  enjoy  them. 

“  It  is  far  from  the  Queen’s 
“  inclination  needlessly  to  throw 
“  obstacles  in  the  way  of  a  set- 
“  tlement  which  she  desires  in 


“  common  vyitl)  the  whole  couri- 
“  try,  and  which  sjie  feels  per- 
“  suaded,  the  best  interests  of  all 
“parties  equally  require;  and 
“  being  most  anxious  to  avoid 
every  thing  that  might  create 
“  irritation,  she  cautiously  ab- 
“  stains  from  any  observation 
“  upon  the  unexampled  prejica- 
“  ment  in  which  sin;  is  placed, 
“  hut  she  feels  it  due  to  the 
“  house  and  to  herself  respect- 
“  fully  to  declare,  that  she  per- 
“  severes  in  the  resolution  of 
“  declining  any  arrangement 
“  while  her  name  continues  to 
!<  be  excluded  from  the  Liturgy. 
“  Brandenburgh-house,  Jan.  31,1821.” 

“  LETTER  FROM  MR.  CANNING 
“  TO  ONE  OF  HIS  CONSTITU- 
R  ENTS. 

“  Tuddenham ,  Norfolk,  Dec.  22. 
“  My  dear  Sir, — I  left  town 
“  on  Wednesday,  a  few  minutes 
“  after  I  had  written  to  jTou, 
“  not  thinking  that  I  should  be 
“  quite  so  soon  set  at  liberty 
“  to  make  to  you  the  commu- 
“  nication  promised  in  my 
“  letter  of  that  morning.  I  had 
“  hitherto  forborne  to  make 
“  that  communication,  in  older 
“  that  I  might  not  any  way 
“  embarrass  others  by  a  pre- 
“  mature  disclosure  ;  and  1  cer- 
“  tainly  expected,  in  return, 
“  due.  notice  of'  the  time, when 
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“  it  might  suit  them  that  the 
“  disclosure  should  be  made.  I 
“  have  no  doubt  that  the  omis- 
<e  sion  of  such  notice  has  been 
“  a  mere  oversight.  I  regret 
“  it  only  as  it  has  prevented 
me  from  anticipating,  with 
“  you  and  the  rest  of  my 
“  friends  at  Liverpool,  the  an- 
“  nouncement  in  a  newspaper 
“  of  an  event  in  which  I  know 
“  your  kind  partiality  will  in- 
“  duce  you  to  feel  a  lively  in- 
“  terest.  The  facts  stated  in 
“  the  Courier  of  Wednesday 
“  evening  are  stated  in  sub- 
“  stance  correctly.  I  have  re- 
“  signed  my  office.  My  mo- 
“  tive  for  separating  myself 
“  from  tlio  government  (how- 
“  ever  reluctantly  at  a  conjunc- 
“  ture  like  the  present)  is  to  be 
“  found  solely  in  the  proceedings 
“  and  pending  ‘  discussions’  re- 
“  specting  the  Queen.  There  is  (as 
“  the  Courier  justly  assumes)  but 
“  this  ‘  one  point  of  difference’ 
“  between  my  colleagues  and  my- 
self.  Those  who  may  have  done 
“  me  the  honor  to  observe  my  con- 
“  duct  in  this  unhappy  affairfrom 
“  the  beginning,  will  recollect  that 
“  on  the  first  occasion  on  which  it 
“  was  brought  forward,  in  the 
“  House  of  Commons,  I  declared 
“  my  determination  to  take  as  lit- 
u  tie  part  as  possible  in  any  sub- 
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“  sequent  stage  of  the  proceed- 
“  ings.  This  declaration  was 
“  made  advisedly.  It  was  madef 
“  not  only  after  full  communica- 
“  tion  with  my  colleagues,  but  as 
“  an  alternative  suggested  on  their 
“  part  for  my  then  retirement  from 
te  the  administration.  So  long 
“  as  there  was  a  hope  of  amica- 
“  ble  adjustment,  my  continuance 
“  in  the  administration  might 
“  possibly  be  advantageous  :  that 
“  hope  was  finally  extinguished 
“  by  the  failure  of  Mr.  Wilber- 
“  force’s  address. ,  On  the  same 
“  day  on  which  the  Queen’s  an- 
“  swer  to  that  address  was  re- 
“  ceived  by  the  House  of  Coni- 
“  inons,  I  asked  an  audience  of 
“  the  King;  and  at  that  audience 
“  (which  I  obtained  the  following 
“  day  ), after  respectfully  repealing 
“  to  his  Majesty  the  declaration 
“  which  I  had  made  a  fortnight  be- 
“  fore  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
“  and  stating  the  impossibility  of 
“  my  departing  from  it,  I  felt  it  my 
“  duty  humbly  to  lay  at  his  Ma- 
“  jesty’s  feet  the  tender  of  my 
“  resignation. 

“  The  King,  with  a  generosity 
“  which  I  can  never  sufficiently 
“  ack nowledge,  commanded  me 
“  to  remain  in  his  service,  ab- 
“  staining,  as  completely  as  I 
“  might  think  fit,  from  any  shore 
“  in  the  proceedings  respecting 
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“  the  Queen  ;  and  gave  me  full 
“  authority  to  plead  his  Majesty’s 
“  express  command  for  so  con- 
“  tinuing  in  office. 

“  No  occasion  subsequently 
“  occurred  in  Parliament  (at 
”  least  no  adequate  occasion)  for 
“  availing  myself  of  the  use  of 
“  this  authority  ;  and  I  should 
“  have  thought  myself  inexcu- 
“  sable  in  seeking  an  occasion  for 
“  the  purpose.  But,  from  the 

moment  of  my  receiving  his 
“  Majesty’s  gracious  commands, 
“  I  abstained  entirely  from  all 
“  interference  on  the  subject  of 
“  the  Queen’s  affairs.  I  did  not 
“  attend  any  meetings  of  the 
“  cabinet  upon  that  subject ;  I 
“  had  no  share  whatever  in  pre- 
“  paring  or  approving  the  Bill  of 
“  Pains  or  Penalties;  I  was  (as 
“  you  know)  absent  from  Eng- 
“  land  during  the  whole  progress 
“  of  that  Bill,  and  returned  only 
«  after  it  had  been  withdrawn. 

“  The  new  state  in  which  1 
“  found  the  proceedings  upon 
“  my  return  to  England,  required 
“  the  most  serious  consideration. 
“  It  was  one  to  which  I  could  not 
“  conceive  the  King’s  command 
“  of  June  to  be  applicable.  For 
“  a  minister  to  absent  liirn- 
“  self  altogether  front  the  ex- 
“  pected  discussions  in  the  House 
(t  of  Commons,  intermixed,  as 


“  they  were  likely  to  be,  with  the 
“  general  business  of  the  session, 
“  appeared  to  me  quite  itnpossi- 
“  ble.  To  be  present  as  a  mi- 
“  nister  taking  no  part  in  those 
“  discussions;  eould  only  bepro- 
c<  ductive  of  embarrassment  to 
“  myself,  and  of  perplexity  to  my 
“  colleagues.  To  take  any  part 
“  in  them  was  now,  as  always, 
“  out  of  the  question. 

“  For  these  difficulties  I  saw 
“  no  remedy,  except  in  the  hum- 
“  ble  but  earnest  renewal  to  my 
“  Sovereign  of  the  tender  of  my 
“  resignation  ;  which  has  been 
“  now  as  graciously  accepted  as 
“  it  was  in  the  former  instance 
“  indulgently  declined. 

“  If  some  weeks  have  elapsed, 
“  since  my  return  to  England, 
“before  I  eould  arrive  at  this 
“  practical  result,  the  interval  has 
“  been  chiefly  employed  in  re- 
“  conciliug,  or  endeavouring  to 
“  reconcile,  my  colleagues  to  a 
“  step  taken  by  me  in  a  spirit  of 
“  the  most  perfect  amity, and  tend- 
“  ing  (in  my  judgment)  as  much 
“  to  their  relief  as  to  my  own. 

“  It  remains  for  me  only  to 
“  add  that  having  purchased,  by 
“  the  surrender  of  my  office,  the 
“  liberty  of  continuing  to  act  in 
“  consistency  with  my  original 
“  declarations,  it  is  now  my  in- 
“  tention  (but  an  intention  per- 
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‘  beat,  therefore,,  to  spnd  it,  to 
•  tofvtv  -whence  Lhbpe'  it  may 
to  yai:y  .if  I  jslialbai  any.-dme-  u  -bo  foward'edTo-monkiw, ;  Eo  as 
tf  see  occasion  /or,  so  doing')-!.,/  4>e*  , 

“  absent  fro^  ..England,  again-, 


“•  fectiy  gratuitous,  and  oriewfiich 
“  I  hold  m  y  sol  f  •complgUdY,  tfcmi 


'6‘:  to  roaellyo'u  oti  Monday. 

“  The  newspaper  which  has 
“  until  the  agitation  of  this  cala- i  “.  given  occasion  to  it,  only  came 
“  mitous  ailair  slmil  be  -at  an  end.-j  ‘  f  to  ray  hands  late  Iasi  night.’* 

“  You  may  dejtend  upim  nty  •.  ^  * 

“  providing  that,  the  local  inter- 
“  cats  _ut  Liverpool  sigbi  not  saf- 


“  fer  {'ruin  iuv  tfinparary  ah- 
“  sence. 

“  I  .request  you,  my  depr  $ir; 
“  to  ha  ve  the  .goodness  to  com  - 


u 


miinieate  this  letter  to  my 
“  friends  tit  Liverpool,  as  widely 
“  as  you  may  think  necessary  ; 
“  taking  precautions  only  dial  it 
“  maynoUfind  its  way  into  print. 
“  It  is  only  to  my  friends  and  my 
“  constituents  that  I  should  feel 
“  ravsalf  oithe,r  bounds  or  end- 
“  jrled,  to  make  sodulUand  parti- 
“  cular  a  communication.  , .  . 

“  I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
“  with  the  greatest  regard,  and 
“  esteem,  my  dear  Sir,  your  ob- 
“  liged  and  faidiful  sorva.nl, 
v  “'’Geo.  in 

“  P.S,  I  write  in  .a  part  of  the 
“  country  where  the.  arrival  and 
“  departure  ,  of  the  poitt  ,ai;e  so 
“  inconveniently  area  aged*.  .t|uU 
“  I  lra.rdly;.ku,Qw,wlion,^i.s  letter 
“  will  r<  oi  oil  veils  it  ii.'lilmsmd  di- 
“  recti};  to  Liverpool.,  .Xdvink.it 
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LATE  SPEECH  FROM  TIIE 
THRONE. 

Things  of  this  character  should 
be  oorrectly  written.  Nobody 
will  deny  that.  Correct  writing 
is  always  desirable but.,  surely, 
it  is  a  shame,  that  any  thing 
incorrect  should  come  before 
the  world  from  the  united  mind 
and  pen  of  a  dozen  Privy 
Councillors.  DQcyojft  Bl.Gr  has 
saief,  and  very  truly,  that  in- 
cofrectnes-fc  cif  expression  arises, 
most  frequently.,  from  a  Want 
of,  ch/tnu-ts  of  head  in  the 
speaker  or  writer.  Yet,  if  we.. 

4o  Judge  r>f  tli'£  Aveads  of- 
sonic  :  Ministers,  Ambassadors, 
apd  Lawgivers  by .  this  rule, 
to  what  goneluslun.  should  We 
eorhe  r  ^ 

A  king’s  speech  is  a  very* 
short  piece  of  vrijing.  It  is 
mere  statement.  Homing  ...can 
e  -hi6re  iiniple  thaii  the  nature 
of  it.  Ail  that  is*  required; -is, 
tha t  ft  ....should  .-.he.* dignified 
knd  correct  ■  but..  above!.  all 
unrigs  'edrfee!.  Surely,  in?  have 
n  right  to  expect  this  at  the-1 
heads  of  twelve  cabinet  Minis,.. 
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ters,  and  especially  when  they! every 


are  by  no  means  backward  to 
speak  of  us,  in  a  lump*  as 
uninformed,  and  low  people. 
And,  is  nothing  due  to  the 
King,  in  this  respect  ?  Can 
his  honour  and  dignity  be  duly 
consulted,  when  incorrect  lan¬ 
guage  is  put  into  his  mouth? 

There  is  no  apology  to  offer 
in  a  case  like  this :  these  is  no 
want  of  time :  there  ought  to  be 
no  want  of  talent:  and,  as  to 
want  of  attention,  that  would 
be  really  criminal.  It  may, 
indeed,  be  said,  that  those 

Lord  Chief  Justices  in  the 

t  \  *  , 

Court  of  Criticism,  the  Edin - 
burgh  Reviewers,  write  as  incor¬ 
rectly  as  the  Ministers,  as  I 
have  shown,  in  my  observations 
on  their'  late  petition  to  the 
king :  but,  they  are  not  paid 
by  the  public.  Those  who  pur¬ 
chase  their  writings  expend  the 
amount  voluntarily :  whereas  the 
money  we  pay  to  our  Minis¬ 
ters  is  taken  from  us  by  the 
tax-gatherer. 

When  a  writing  drops  from 
the  pen  in  haste ;  when  no 
time  (or  very  little  time)  is 
allowed  for  examination,  or  re¬ 
vision  ;  then,  indeed,  correctness 
is  hardly  to  be  expected  ;  and, 
it  is  fortunate  if  a  single  page 
be  wholly  free  from  error  of i 


U'i 

kind.  But,  when  the 
writing  is  so  short ;  when  there 
is  so  much  time  for  the  per¬ 
formance  of  the  work ;  and 
when  days  and  days  are  allowed 
for  revising  and  correcting^; 
when  care  in  the  execution  is 
so  clearly  &  duty *  is  it  too 
much  to  gajs  that  ignorance  is 
ascribeaWe  to  the  authors  ? 

With  these  remarks  in  our 
minds,  let  us  take  a  look  at 

the  following  six  paragraphs  of 
£  .  * 
the  Speech.  I  have  numbered 

them  for  the  sake  of  refer¬ 
ence. 

“The  measures  by  which, 
“  in  the  last  Session  of  Patlia- 
“  ment,  you  made  provision  for 
“  the  expenses  of  my  Civil 
“  Government,  and  for  the 
“  honour  and  dignity  of  the 
“  Crown,  dematMl  my  warmest 
“  acknowledgements. 

“  I  have  directed  that  the 
“  Estimates  for  the  current  year 
“  shall  be  laid  before  you,  and 
“  it  is  a  satisfaction  to  me  to 
“  have  been  enabled  to  make 
“  some  reductioti  in  our  Military 
“  Establishments. 

“You  will  observe  from  the 
“  Accounts  of  the  Public  Re- 
“  venue,  that,  notwithstanding 
“  the  Receipts  in  Ireland  have 
“  proved  materially  deficient,  in 

“  consequence  of  the  unfortu- 
Q 
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“  nate  circumstances' which  have 
“  affected  the  Commercial  Credit 
“  of  that  part  of  the  United 
“  Kingdom,  and  although  our 
‘.£  Foreign  Trade,  during  the 
early  part  of  this  time,  was 
s'  in  a  state  of  depression,  the 
total  Revenue  has,  neverthe- 
“  less,  exceeded  that  of  the 
“  preceding  .year, 

“  A  considerable  part  of  this 
“  increase  must  be  ascribed  to 
‘‘  the  new  Taxes ;  but  in  some 
41  of  those  branches,  which  are 
‘•.the  surest  indications  of  in- 
“  ternal  wealth,  the  augmen- 
“  tation  has  fully  realised  any 
“  expectation  which  could  have 
‘been  reasonably  formed  of 
“  it.  ,  .  .  , 

The  separate  provision  which 
‘‘/was  made  for  the  Queen,  as 
“  Princess  of  Wales,  in  the  year 
1814,  terminated  with  the  de- 
‘wpise.of  his  late  Majesty. 

‘‘  I  have,  in  the  mean  time, 
h  directed  advances,  as  autho- 
“  rised,  by'.  Law  ;  and  it  will, 
“  under  present  circumstances, 

‘  be  for  yon .  to  consider  what 
'‘  new  arrangements  should  be' 
made  on  this  subject,” 

In  the  first  paragraph  provision 
is^.  paid,  to  have  been  made  for 
i  £3  honour  and  dignity  of  the 
crown.  And  /tom?  Why,  bv' 
jt  rvcwr’y-grant.  What  does  this 
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honour  and  dignity .  depend  on 
money  ?  For  the  SUPPORT 
or  MAINTENANCE  of  the 
splendor  ( which  is  exterior 
honour )  and  exterior  dignify, 
money  is  necessary  ;  but,  surely, 
a  vote  of  the  Parliament  is  not 
necessary  to  create  the  honour 
and  dignity  of  the  throne  ?  Surely  , 
these  would  exist  without  any 
provision  made  by  the  Parliament. 

The  word,  arid,  in  the  sefrond 
paragraph  has  no  business  there. 
This  is  one  of  those  errors  in  com¬ 
position,  .which  arise  from  a  con¬ 
stant  desire  to  be  hooking  words 
on  to  each  other  ;  and  this  desire 
is  the  natural  offspring  of  a' con¬ 
fused  head. 

In  the  third  paragraph,  “  this 
time ”  is  ;  and  never¬ 

theless  is  a  pure  redundance. 

In  the  fourth  paragraph, 
branqkes  of  revenue  are  called 
indications  of  internal  wealth. 
Now,  the  flourishing  state  of  cer¬ 
tain  branches  of  revenue  may,  per¬ 
haps  be  an  indication  of  wealth  ; 
but  the  branches  themselves  can 
be  no  indication  of  the  sort.  For 
instance,  am  I  to  conclude  that 
the  country  is  rich,  because  there 
is  a  tax  oh  beer  ? 

The  words,  “  in  the  mean 
time,"  in  the  sixth  paragraph, 
have  no  meaning' at  all,  unless 
they  apply  to  theTime,  between 
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1814  and  the  death  of  the  king  ;  fixed  state;  and  the  danger  of 
and,  then,  they,  surely  express  any  fluctuations  in  it.  1  had 


what  his  Majesty  could  riot  pos¬ 
sibly  mean. 

NoW,  with  all  this’ before  us, 
is  it  to  be  pert  and  insolent  to 
request  the  'Ministers  to  read  at¬ 
tentively,  before  they  write  ano¬ 
ther  Speech,  that  little  Grammar, 
which  I  have  published  “  for  the 
“  use  of  Schools  arid  of  Young 
“Persons  in  General;  and  more 
“  especially  for  the  use  of  Sol- 
“  diers,  Sailors,  Apprentices  and 
“Plough-Boys?”  Really,  they 
ought  fo  do  it  ;  and,  why  should 
they  have  any  scruples’?  Why 
should1  they  be  ashamed  to  be 
taught  by  me  how  to  write, 
when  they 'havb  rfof  been  ashamed 
to  speak  my  Register  (when  it 
suited  them)  while  they  were 
abusing  and  persecuting  its 
author?  If  ever  there  was  pla¬ 
giarism  ;  barefaced  plagiaristh  ; 
shameleis  plagiarism,  it  was  ex¬ 
hibited'  in  the  Six-  A. cts  Parlia- 
merit,  when  Mr.  PeePs  BUI  was 
uhdrir  discussion.  I  had,  in  a 
Letter'  to  the  Prince  Regent, 
published  about  a  month  pre¬ 
vious  to  the  discussion,  described 
the  origin  and  nature  of  money  ; 
its  powers  in  the  affairs  of  nations ; 
and  its  importance  in  a  political 
point  of  view.  I  had  shown  the 
necessity  of  its  continuing  in  a 


applied  my  principles  to  the, 
actual  state  of  things  in  England  ; 
arid  had  clearly  demonstrated, 
that,  while  the  Bank  could  aug¬ 
ment,  or  diminish,  the  quantity 

its  paper  at  pleasure,  no  man 
in  the  kingdom  could  be  said  to 
possess  any  thing  worthy  of  the 
name  of  properly.  I  further 
showed, ‘that,  while  the  eurrency 
was  in'  this  state,  die  country 
never  could  go  to  war  again. 

The  whole  of  this  essay  was 
put  forth,  in  the  Debates,  by 
those  who  were  for  the  Bill.  The 
quotation  was  so  close  ;  the  repe¬ 
tition  was  so  slavish,  that  it  was 
like  that  of  School-Boys,  re¬ 
peating  their  Lessons.  But, 
observe,  the  measure  was  not 
what  1  had'  pointed  out  !  These 
wise-men  took  my  arguments 
against  the  Bank  ;  but,  there 
they  stopped.  They  took 
none  of  my  arguments  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  the  People.  However, 
they  went  far  enough  to  show  to 
every  reader  of  the  Register, 
that  they  were  not  ashatred  to 
learn,  though  they  had  not  the 
grace  to  make  any  kind  of  ac¬ 
knowledgment  to  their  teacher  ! 

Well,  let  the  Ministers,  then 
'earn  a  little  Grammar  from  the 
.s'amfe  teacher.  Here  there  w;!l 


Sot 
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be  no  plagiarism.  Correct  writ¬ 
ing-  is  the  common  property  of 
the  whole  of  a  people.  I  shall 
mot  write  king's  speeches  ;  and, 
therefore,  if  the  authors  of  them 
write  eorroctly,  they  will  not  be 
indebted  to  me  in  any  way  that 
will  demand  acknowledgment. 

I  will,  one  of  these  days,  take 
a  speech  or  two  from  the  debates, 
of  which  I  have  just  spoken,  and 
will  compare  the  several  parts  of 
them  with  my  Letter  to  the 
Regent.  The  wise-men,  the 
men  of  fC  the  Gredt  Council ” 
talked  about  Adam  Smith  and 
about  the  Late  Lord  Liverpool  ; 
but,  they  took  care  to  use  my 
principles  and  arguments.  I 
shall,  when  I  have  leisure,  ran¬ 
sack  their  speeches,  claim  my 
own,  and  take  it  back  again. 
Were  I  to  do  this  fully,  what  a 
pretty  figure  the  speech-makers 
would  cut ! 

However,  I  have,  for  many 
years,  been  considered  fair  game 
fof  plagiarists  of  every  sort  and 
size,  from  lofty  speech-makers 
down  to  the  dealers  in  Grub- 
sfreet  paragraphs.  Some  have 
taken  the  sentiments ;  some  have 


taken  the  words  also ;  Others 
have  gone  so  far  as  to  take  even 
the  name  ;  while  some,  more 
modest,  have  contented  them¬ 
selves  with  the  form,  the  bxdk, 
the  type  and  the  price  of  the 
publication,  together  with  the 
colour  and  quality  of  the  paper. 
But,  though  these  literary  pirates 
have  exhibited  such  a  great  di¬ 
versity  in  their  modes  of  com¬ 
mitting  the  act,  there  has  been  a 
wonderful  accordance  in  another 
part  of  their  conduct  :  that  is, 
they  have  all,  without  a  single 
exception,  calumniated  and  en¬ 
deavoured  to  destroy,  me  ;  pro¬ 
ceeding,  doubtless,  upon  the 
rule  of  the  worl^ty  fraternity 
whose  pursuits  they  imitate,  and 
who  always  have  on  their  lips  the 
saving  maxim,  that  “  Dead  men 
tell  no  tales.'"  In  another  respect 
there  has  also  been  a  coincidence 
as  perfect  as  if  arising  from  pre¬ 
vious  concert,  or  conspiracy  : 
they  have  all,  at  the  end  of  a 
few  months,  or  weeks,  dropped 
jilenUy  and  quietly  out  of  sight, 
and  have  never  more  been  even 
heard  of. 
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TO  THE  PUBLIC. 


COBBETT’S  REGISTER  Is  now  pub¬ 
lished  by  J.OHN  M.  COBBETT,  at  No.  1, 
Clement's  Inn,  London,  where  it  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  published,  till  a  place  more 
convenieiitfor  the  Public  can  be  provided. 
Should  any  person,  in  town  or  country, 
find' a  difficulty  in  obtaining  this  VV'% 
such  person  will  please  to  nlalte  the  diffi¬ 
culty  known  at  the  above  office,  by  letter, 
postage  paid ,  or  verbally.  At  the  same 
place  are  .  sold  Peep  at  Peons,  Lifiks  oj 
Lower  House,  ( next  Saturday ),  Cobbett' s 
Year’s  llesidence  in  America,  a  New  Year'. 
Gift -to  the  Farmers,  and  a  Sermon  to  the 
Good  Methodists,  and  the  “  Queen's  Answer 
to  the  King's  Letter  to  his  People.’’—- Book¬ 
seller’s  and  others,  who  reside  in  the 
eounti  v,  and  wim  may,  of  Late,  have  been 
disappointed  in  their  regular  supply,  will 
have  the  goodness  to  apply  to  the  office, 
as  above  pointed  out.  COBBET  T’S  RE¬ 
GIS  TER  will  be  published  on  P,oyal  Paper, 
and  with  a  STAMP,  on  Salurday,  tire 
A  1st  of  March,  in  just  the  same  manner 
that  it  formerly  was.  The  unstamped  pub¬ 
lication  will  be  continued;  but,  the  stamp 
is  become  necessary,  in  order  to  make  the 
work  reach  persons  in  Country  places',  and 
in  Ireland  and  Scotland,  whence  there  are 
such  numerous  applications  for  it,  and 
whither  it  is  impossible  to  convey  it  with 
regularity  and  speed  without  the  assistance 
of  the  Post  Office.  In  most  cases,  out  of 
London,  it  will,  in  the  end,  reach  the 
reader  with  less  cost  with  a  stamp  than 
without  it;  and,  in  almost  every  case,  it 


will  reach  him  tu>o  days  earlier  than  it  can 
now.  In  order  to  prevent  inconvenience 
in  binding  the  volumes,  the  present  volume 
will  be  closed  with  the  Number  of  24 (ft 
March;  so  that  the  stamp  will  begin  with  a 
new  volume.  The  stamped  Register  will 
be  to  he  obtained  from  Newsmen,  hr  the 
same  manner  that  newspapers  arc  ;  but,  ' 
should  any  Gentleman  be  at  a  loss  as  to  ■ 
the  channel  of  making  the  application,  fie 
may  apply  through  the  Office,  as  above,  , 
with  the  certainty  of  his  application  being 
carefully  attended  to. — Such  numerous 
applications  have  been  made  for  the  First 
Letter  to  Lord  Grey,  that  we  shall  re- 
publish  it  next  week. — The  New  Editiot 
of  Paper  against  Gold  will  be  published 
on  Thursday  next. 


Letter  I. 

TO  MR.  PEEL. 

Op  the  present  symptoms,  exhibit¬ 
ed  by  the  Grand  Bubble.  On 
the  recent  talk  of  Messrs.  Bit - 
ring  and  Ricardo,  and  of  Lords 
Caillereafh  and  Liverpool 
And,  op  : what  will  happen  on 
the  first  of  May  next, 

London,  6th  February,  1801, 

Sir* 

Tais  is  the  first  time,  I  believe, 
that  you  were  ever  addressed  di- 
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,  recti y  by  me  ;  but,  as  may  be 
perceived  b}r  the  title  of  this  pa¬ 
per,  it  is  not  likely  to  be  the  last, 
lathe  month  of  August,  1819,  I 
marked"  you  down  for  a  future 
correspondent.  I  had  just  then 
received,  through  the  English 
newspapers,  an  account  of  your 
HILL ;  and  that  Bill,  I  could 
clearly  see,  would  bj'ing  to  an  is¬ 
sue  the  great  question,  in  which 
I  had  so  long  takeh  a  conspicuous 
part,  and  on  being  right  as  to 
that  question,  while  all  my 
haught}r  and  insolent  enemies 
were  wrong,  I  placed  my  reliance 
for  a  triumph  over  them. 

"When  the  Bill,  to  which  I  al¬ 
lude,  reached  me  ;  and  when  I  had 
had  time  to  read- the  report  upon 
which  that  Bill  was  founded,  and 
which  report  was  made  by  you  ; 
when  I  had  had  time  to-  read  all 
the  speeches  upon  the  subject; 
and  especially  when  I  saw  that 
the  Bill  had  passed  by  an  unani¬ 
mous  vote  of  bo  th  Houses ;  when  I 
had  thus  become  possessed  of  all 
the  grounds  on  which  you  had 
proceeded,  1  then  deliberately  de¬ 
clared,  that,  if  that  Bill  ever  were 
carried  into, full  and  complete  ef¬ 
fect  ;  that  is  to  say,  if  the  whole 
of  the  Bill  were  ever  in  forced : 
then  I  would  suffer  myself  to  be 
broiled  alive  upon  the  broadest 
barred  gridiron  that  the  most  ex- 
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ecrable  tyrants  upon  earth  might 
have  in  their  possession. 

Now  this  was  a  very  bold  thing 
to  say.  The  report  had  been 
made  and  the  Bill  had  been 
brought  in  by  you,  who  had  been 
Chief  Secretary  in  Ireland;  who 
were  one  of  those  chosen  few 
called  Privy  Councillors;  and 
who,  in  addition,  was  a  Member 
for  the  University  of  O-ford.  If 
Statesman-like  wisdom  was  not 
to  be  found  in  you,  in  whom  was 
this  unhappy  nation  to  expect  to 
find  it  ?  Then,  you  had  had  be¬ 
fore  the  Committee  Alexander 
Baring,  the  associate  of  Sove¬ 
reigns  in  their  Congress ;  and 
David  Ricardo,  who,  surpassing 
both  Moses  and  Aaron,  had  united 
in  his  own  person  all  the  various 
claims  to  the  title  of  oracle :  these 
you  had  had  for  your  guides,  even 
in  tlie  Committee.  Your  Bill 
was  supported  by  those  two  fa¬ 
mous  bodies,  which  taken  toge¬ 
ther,  are,  by  Mr.  Perry  and  the 
Edinburgh  Reviewers,  called  the 
“  Great  Ctmncu  of  the  Nation. ” 
For  me,  who  was  sitting  in  a  pa¬ 
per  tent,  in  Long  Island,  to  pro¬ 
nounce  this  Bill  to  be  a  thing  that 
it  was  impossible  to  carry  into 
execution,  necessarily  implied 
one  of  two  things;  namely,  that 
I  was  the  most  impudent  of  all 
mankind ;  or,  that  you,  the  Cum- 
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mittee,  the  “  Great  Conned 
“  of  the  Nation”  and  all  the 
other  parties  to  the  measure,  were 
. what,  with  a  banish¬ 
ment  law  staring  me  in  the  face, 

I  do  not  think  proper  to  describe. 

The  time  is  now  approaching, 
not  for  deciding  this  great  ques¬ 
tion  against  me  ;  for  that  cannot 
take  pkice  until  1823;  but  the 
time  is  fast  approaching,  when  I 
think  the  question  will  be  de¬ 
cider!  in  my  favour  beforehand. 
I  am  not  in  the  present  letter, 
going  into  an  examination  of  all 
the  errors,  upon  which  you  and 
the  “  Great  Council ”  proceeded, 
in  passing  the  Bill.  I  propose 
to  ’address  to  you  another  letter, 
in  which,  with  God  for  mv 
helper,  I  will  make  a  full  expo¬ 
sition  oF  all  the  errors,  all  the 
nonsense,  all  the  pompous  inanity, 
which  made  their  appearance 
in  the  memorable  spring  of 
1819,  and  which,  even  if  the 
Six  Acts  had  never  been  passed, 
would  have  immortalised  the  he¬ 
roes  of  that  year.  In  this  let¬ 
ter  it  is  my  intention,  to  notice, 
first,  the  symptoms  which  the, 
grand  bubble  now  exhibit.  Se¬ 
cond,  the  recent  talk  of  Mr. 
Alexander  Baring  and  Mr.  Da¬ 
vid  Ricardo,  and  of  Lords  Castle- 
reagh  arid  'Liverpool.  And, 
third,  what  will,  in  all  human 
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probability,  happen,  on  the  May 
Morning  of  this  present  year. 

As  to  the  Jirst,  we  have  little 
to  do  but  to  open  our  eyes  and 
ears,  in  order  to  be  convinced 
that  the  bubble  is  not  less  a 
bubble  now'  than  it  was  before 
the  passing  of  your  Bill.  But, 
it  is  now  that  it’s  terrible  mis¬ 
chiefs  are  beginniug  to  be  felt, 
externally  as  well  as  infernally. 
An  occasion  has  arisen,  when 
every  Englishman,  without  stop¬ 
ping  to  reason  upon  the  subject, 
feels  that  it  is  the  duly  for  our 
government  to  interfere  in  order 
to  prevent  the  over-running  and 
the  subjugating  of  an  independ¬ 
ant  Foreign  State,  with  whom 
our  Sovereign  is  in  a  state  of 
friendship  and  of  mutually  ad¬ 
vantageous  intercourse.  When, 
until  now,  would  Britain  have 
remained  quiet,  while  a  combi¬ 
nation  w’as  in  existence  to  make 
inroads  upon,  and  to  destroy  the 
independence  of  a  Nation  which 
had  given  no  offence  to  the  com¬ 
bination,  and  the  independence 
of  which  was  necessarily  deeply 
interesting  to  Britain  hersdf? 

It.  is  clear,  that,  if  Naples  he 
subjugated  by  Austria,  Prussia 
and  Russia,  those  powers  will 
have  an  influence  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  which  neither  the  inte¬ 
rests  nor  the  honour  of  England 
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would  suffer  to  exist.  We 
know  well  that  the  combination 
has  been  formed ;  we  know  that 
it’s  armies  are  on  foot;  we  hare 
read  it’s  insolent  threats ;  and 
what  has  our  government  done? 
We  see  what  it  has  done;  with 
burning  cheeks  we  read  it,  in 
the  miserable  circular  note  of 
Lord  Castlereagb,  which  will  be 
found  in  another  part  of  this 
Register,  and  which  is  of  so  piti¬ 
ful,  so  indecisive,  so  pusillani¬ 
mous  a  character  as  hardly  to 
have  been  bearable,  if  it  had 
come  from  the  senate  of  a  Swiss 
Canton,  which  had  ten  thousand 
Austrian  cannons  within  twenty 
miles  of  it’s  borders.  Is  this 
the  language  for  a  King  of 
England  to  speak?  Are  we 
come  to  this,  at  last;  and  that 
too,  in  six  years  after  having 
proclaimed  ourselves  as  the  deli¬ 
verers  and  the  guardians  of  Eu¬ 
rope  ? 

To  this,  however,  it  was  ma¬ 
nifest  to  me  that  we  should  come. 
I  always  said  it;  and  the  man 
who  thought  it  not  was  a  fool. 
Fain  would  the  nation  stir.  Fain 
would  the  nation  save  its  friend 
and  ally.  Fain  would  the  Na¬ 
tion  maintain  it’s  interest  and  it’s 
honour.  But  it  has  not  the 
metins.  Ruined,  beggared,  all 
.it  s  resources  anticipated,  every 


inch  of  it’s  territory  pledged,  it’s 
very  industry  pawned,  for  the 
payment  of  a  debt,  contracted 
for  the  purpose  of  making  and 
carrying  on  a  war  against  the 
changers  of  government  in 
France,  which  war  ended  in  the 
restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  the 
Pope,  and  the  Inquisition :  this 
being  it’s  situation  :  Pitt  and 
his  successors  having  reduced  it 
to  this  state,  it  is  unable  to  put 
forth  it’s  arm  in  defence  of  it’s 
friends,  its  interests  and  it’s 
honour. 

Within,  what  is  the  state  of 
this  country  ?  The  word  ruin 
is  not  sufficient  to  describe  it.  It 
is  absolute,  raving  beggary.  It 
presents  a  people  in  an  uproar 
of  strife  from  the  pressure  of 
their  miseries.  No  man  points 
out  a  remedy  ;  and  the  govern¬ 
ment  itself  says,  that  it  has  no 
remedy  to  propose.  There  was 
no  need  of  the  arrival  of  her 
Majesty,  and  of  the  unparralleled 
proceedings  against  her ;  there 
was  no  need  of  these,  in  order  to 
throw  the  country  into  confusion. 
The  seeds  of  confusion  were 
sown  before ;  and  that,  too,  in  a 
soil  where  they  were  sure  to 
flourish.  If  satisfaction  were 
given  to  the  people  immediately 
on  the  score  of  her  Majesty,  the 
cause  of  confusion  would,  still,  be 
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at  work  ;  and  that  cause  would 
hot  be  arrested  in  its  progress 
by  the  filling  of  the  Dungeons 
with  men  who  had  been  unable 
to  stifie  their  indignation  at  acts, 
calculated  to  stir  the  blood  even 
of  the  most  unfeeling  of  mankind. 
In  short,  the  internal  state  of  the 
country  is  such,  that  no  rational 
man  can  look  forward  to  any 
thing  short  of  some  general  and 
terrible  calamity ;  while  to  en¬ 
deavour  to  bring  about  a  change 
of  system,  calculated  to  prevent 
that  calamity,  is  the  sure  and 
certain  means  of  bringing  down 
upon  the  head  of  him  who  shall 
dare  to  make  the  attempt,  some¬ 
thing  very  little  short  of  absolute 
destruction. 

But,  I  wish,  at  present,  to  no¬ 
tice  more  particularly  the  designs 
that  appear  to  be  afloat  with  re¬ 
gard  to  your  Bill.  I  foretold  the 
distress  and  misery  that  it  would 
occasion.  I  clearly  showed,  not 
only  it’s  effects,  but  the  manner 
in  which  it  would  produce  it’s 
effects.  Up  to  this  hour  all  my 
predictions  have  become  true. 
In  a  paper,  published  on  the  6tli 
of  January,  entiled,  a  “  New 
Year’s  Gift  to  the  Farmers/’  and 
which  paper  has  had  a  very  great 
circulation,  I  have  clearly  shewm 
that  description  of  persons  the 
'real  causes  of  their  distress. 


These  opinions  of  mine  begin 
to  have  their  duo  weight.  It 
is  when  men  are  sich  that  they 
listen  to  the  Doctor.  The  big 
pretenders  to  political  skill,  to  a 
knowledge  of  national  concerns; 
these  big  pretenders  are  still 
blind,  or  affect  to  be  blind.  Pro¬ 
bably  there  are  some  of  them 
who  w'ould  get  right,  if  they 
could  do  it  without  acknowledg¬ 
ing,  that  they  had  been  wrong, 
and  particularly  without  acknow¬ 
ledging,  that  they  had  been 
taught  by  me  how  to  get  right. 
At  any  rate,  whatever  effects 
false  pride  or  persevering  malice 
may  produce  in  these  quarters, 
the  mass  of  the  people  are  no 
longer  blind,  aud  are  forward  to 
confess  that  they  have  derived 
their  light  from  me.  Stupid,  in¬ 
deed,  must  those  ffe,  who  do  not 
now  perceive,  that  it  is  the  raising 
of  the  value  of  the  currency  with¬ 
out  lowering  the  scale  of  taxa¬ 
tion,  that  has  produced  those 
terrible  effects  which  we  now 

r  rl- 

behold. 

It  is,  therefore,  become  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  deep  interest  to  ascertain 
w'hat  the  government  mean  to  do 
during  this  very  Session  of  Par¬ 
liament  ;  and  this  brings  me  to 
the  Second  topic  of  my  lettet, 
namely,  the  recent  talk  between 
Mr.  Alexander  Baring  and  Mr. 
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Daviil  Ricardo,  to  which  I  shall 
have,  to  subjoin,  or,  rather,  along 
with, which  I  shall  have  to  include, 
a  still  more  recent  declaration  on 
the  part  of  Lord  Castlereagb. 

The  talk  between  Mr.  Baring 
and  Mr.  Ricardo  took  place  on 
Friday,  the  2nd  of  this  month, 
during  a  more  large  talk  about 
some  strange  conduct  of  the  Bank 
of  Ireland,  which  Bank,  it  appears, 
had  refused  to  purchase  gold  with 
its  paper,  and  which  refusal, 
by  the  bye,  though  it  appeared 
so  strange  to  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  to  Sir  John 
Newport,  (a  former  Chancellor 
for  Ireland)  and  also  to  Mr. 
Alexander  Baring,  does  by  no 
queans  appear  strange  to  me; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  it  appears 
perfectly  natural,  and  is  precisely 
what  every  n:<-j  does,  who  prefers 
receiving  gopd  interest  for  his 
money  (or,  rather,  good  interest 
for  rags)  to  the  receiving  of  no 
interest  at  all.  However,  leav¬ 
ing,  this  phenomenon  to  astound 
the  two  Chancellors  and  Mr. 
Baring,  let  me  proceed  to  notice 
the  talk  about  the  Bank  of  En°-- 

o 

land  and  its  paper,  which  talk 
arose  incidentally  during,  the  talk 
about  the  paper  gentlemen  of 
Ireland. 

Mr.  Alexander. Baring  (ac¬ 
cording  to  the  report  in  the  Morn- 
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ing  Chronicle)  said  that,  “  For 
“  himself,  he  was  not  anxious  to 
“  return  to  actual  Cash  Payments, 
■“  but  wished  rather  to  see  per- 
“  petuated  the  plan  of  the  Dlctn- 
‘‘  her  for  Portarlington,  as 
“  affording  more  facility  to  the 
“  circulation,  and  tending  to  re- 
“  Here,  in  some  degree,  that 
“pressure,  which,  as  it  was  his 
“  purpose  hereafter  to  explain, 
“  he  conceived  to  originate  in 
“  part  f  yrn  the  return,  towards 
“Cash  Payments  (hear!)  lie 
“  did  not  wish  to  repeal  the  law, 
“  which  Parliament  had  passed 
“  on  this  subject,  but  to  alleviate 
“  in  some  degree  the  pressure.  His 
“  only  reason  for  having  delayed 
“  to  make  some  proposition  was 
“  his  haying  waited  with  anxiety 
“  to  see  how  far  the  hopes  of  the 
“  Commission  could  be  realized 
“  by  the  prevention  of  tie  jrc 
“  (pent  forgery  of  Paulo- notes. 
“  He  (Mr.  Baring)  was  not  de. 

“  s irons  to  return  to  Cash  Pay 
“  ments." 

Then  came,  the  Honourable 
“  Mr.  Ricardo  ;  and  he  said,  that, 
“  He  concurred  entirely  with  his 
“  Honourable  Friend  (Mr.  Ba- 
“  ring)  as  to  the  propriety  ofaet- 
“  ing  on  the  proposition  which 
“  he  (Mr.  Ricardo)  had  sub- 
“  mitted  to  the  consideration  of 
“  the  Parliament,  But  if  too  grea$ 
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“  a  delay  occurred,  inconvenience 
“  and  and  ill  effects  might  arise  ; 
“  if  the  Bank  of  England  con- 
“  tem plated  to  pay  in  cash,  in  the 
“  year  1823,  which  by  law  they 
“  would  be  bound  to  do,  they 
“  would  be  obliged  to  purchase 
“  a  much  greater  quantity  of  gold 
“  to  coin  than  what  they  would 
“  be  obliged  to  do  if  the  system 
“  which  he'had  pointed  out  were 
“  followed.  He  conceived  that 
“  much  injury  would  be  likely  to 
“  arise  from  the  large  quantity  of 
“  bullion  which  the  Bank  would 
“  be  obliged  to  purchase ;  and  in- 
“  deed  to  that  cause  must  be  at- 
“  tribute  d  the  high  price  which 
“  gold  bears  at  present  in  relation 
“  to  the  price  of  silver.  lie  eOn- 
“  eluded  by  hoping  that  his  Hon. 
(e  Friend  (Mr.  Baring)  would 
“ propose ,  at  a  future  day,  some 
•“  measure  on  the  subject  to 
t*  which  he  alluded.” 

After  this  came  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Baring  again,  and  he  closed  the 
talk  in  the  following  words  : 

•  ‘  Mr.  Baring  said,  that  1  e 
“  felt  the  necessity  of  acting  on 
“  the  proposition  which  his  Hon. 
“  Friend  had  some  time  before 
submitted  to  the  House.  lie 
“  waked,  expecting  information 
“  on  that  great  question,  the  pre- 
vent  ion  of  the  forgery  of  Bank 
“  Notes.  He  hardly  kne>v  how  to 


ltf  take, any  step,  until  information 
“  on  that  subject  was  laid  before 
■  ‘  theHouse.  He  hoped, before  the 
“  Session  passed  away,  to  be' able 
“  to  bring  forward  some  nirastr  e 

on  the  principle  of  his  'Hon. 
“  Friend .” 

Pray,  Sir,  look  at  this;  you, 
who  are  the  father  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  Bill  ;  this  memorable  pro¬ 
ject  for  returning  to  cash  paj'- 
rnents.  See  how  unfeelingly 
these  men  treat  your  offspring-. 
Like  a  fond  father,  stand  forward 
and  protect  it.  I  cannot  think 
how  you  could  sit  still,  while  your 
darling  project  was  thus  assaulted  ; 
and  while  it  was  actually  stated, 
that  there  was  an  intimation  on 
the  part  of  the  assailants  to  stran¬ 
gle  it  in  its  infancy.  Surely  we 
might  have  expected  an  attempt, 
at  least,  to  give  shelter  to  the 
dear  thing.  See  how  nature 
works  in  the  breasts  of  all  other 
parents.  Think  of  the  courage 
with  which  even  the  hen  will 
fly  at  those  who  attempt  to  injure 
her  chickens.  Think  of  the 
tumblings,  the  sham  shiftlessness 
and  all  the  other  tricks  of  the 
partridge,  played  off’  in  order  to 
give  her  young  ones  time  to  dis¬ 
cover  a  place  of  safety.  Think  of 
these,  Sir,  and  you  will  nbt  be 
offended  that  1  express  so  much 
surprise  at  seeing  this  your  only 
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offspring  treated  so  unmercifully 
without  an  effort  to  defend  it. 

Mr.  Baring  says,  that  his  wish 
is  to  perpetuate  the  plan  of  his 
worthy  friend  Me*  Ricardo,  It 
is  necessary,  therefore,  to  observe, 
that  that  plan  is  a  plan  for  per¬ 
petual  Bullion  payments ;  or,  in 
other  words,  perpetual  payments 
in  paper.  In  short,  it  is  a  plan 
to  prevent,  perpetually,  cash  pay¬ 
ments  at  the  Bank,  to  cause  which 
cash  payments  was  the  sole  ob¬ 
ject  of  your  Bill ;  the  absolute 
necessity  of  which  payments  to 
the  very  safety  of  the  Country, 
was  urged  as  the  ground  for 
passing  the  Bill ! 

Yet,  Mr.  Baring  says,’  that  he 
docs  not  wish  to  repedlyour  Bill! 
No!  what  does  he  mean  then  I 
That  Biil  says,  that  there  shall  be 
payments  in  cash,  in  May  1823; 
and  Mr.  BarIng  wishes,  that  pa¬ 
per  payments  should  be  perpetual! 
What  does  he  mean,  then  ?  He 
will  surely  find  some  lawyer  to  tell 
him,  that  two  laws  cannot  exist 
in  direct  opposition  to  each  other? 
Some  lawyer  will,  certainly  tel! 
him  that  there  must  be  an  Act  of 
Parliament  to  undo  the  effect 
of  your  Bill;  and  that  this  act  of 
parliament  cannot  be  passed  with¬ 
out  expressly  repealing  your  Bill 
as  far  as  relates  to  the  inforcing, 
of  cash  payments.  It  is  a  little 
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odd,  therefor:.,  to  hear  a  person 
say  that  he  wishes  to  undo  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  a  Law,  and  that  he  dofes 
not  wish  to  repeal  that  Law.  The 
truth,  however,  appears  to  be, 
that  this  repeal  would  cover  with 
shame  so  many  persons ;  that-  it 
would  say  more  than  all  the  pre¬ 
tended  seditious  libels  have  ever 
'said,  with  regard  to  the  cha¬ 
racter  and  capacity  of  those  by 
■whom  we  are  governed  ;  that  it 
^rouid,  in  short  operate  so  fear¬ 
fully  in  the  pulling  down  of  digni¬ 
ties,  that  it  is  impossible  to  name 
this  repeal  without  fear  and 
trembling.  This  is  the  reason,  I 
suppose,  why  Sir.  Alexander 
Baring  disclaimed  the  idea  of  a 
repeal  of  the  Biff,  while  he  ex¬ 
pressed  himself  ready  to  come 
forward  with  a  proposition,  actu¬ 
ally  including  such  repeal. 

Before  I  proceed  further,-  and 
especially  before  I  proceed  to 
describe  the  probable  state  of 
things  in  May  next,  suffer  me  to 
notice  a  declaration,  which  was 
made  by  Lord  Castlereagh  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  Monday 
last,  the  5th  inst.  This  decla¬ 
ration  was  brought  forth  by  some 
observations  which  had  been 
made  on  the  distressed  state  of 
the  country.  A  Member  had  in¬ 
timated  a  design  to  move  for  an 
inquiry  into  the  distresses  of  the 
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farmers .  Lord  Castlereagh  ex¬ 
pressed  the  willingness  of  the 
Ministry  to  acteed  to  any  propo¬ 
sition  for  inquiry;  but  thought 
it  necessary  to  guard  himself 
against  certain  conclusions  that 
might  possibly  be  drawn  from 
this  intimation.  His  words  were, 
as  follows  : 

“  He  would  assure  the  House 
“  that  no  effort  which  government 
“  could  make  to  effect  an  in- 
“  quiry  into  the  agricultural  state 
“  of  the  country,  should  be  with- 
“  held.  But  before  that  inquiry 
'■*  came  on,  he  would  endeavour 
“  to  guard  himself  from  misap- 
“  prehension  as  to  his  opinion  on 
“  this  subject ;  because,  if  they 
“  proceeded  in  the  inquiry  with- 
“  out  laying  down  some  general 
“  principles,  and  letting  the 
o  country  know  what  those  gene- 
*•  ral  principles  were,  they  would 
“  run  the  risk  of  creating  false 
“  impressions  and  false  views 
<£  amongst  those  whose  interests 
“  Were  concerned,  which  it  would 
“  be  almost  impossible  for  the 
“  wisdom  of  Parliament,  after- 
“  wards  to  remove.  It  would  be 
“  proper  for  him  to  explain  him- 
“  sdf  fully  when  the  house  went 
“  into  a  Committee  :  but,  at  the 
“  present  rriotnent,  there  were 
“  two  great  points  which  it  was 
“  necessary  that  he  should  avow- — 
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“  first,  that  Ministers  could  not 
“  contemplate  the  relief  of  the 
“  agricultural  interest,  by  any 
“  measure  that  would  tend  to  re- 
“  duce  the  revenue  of  the  country 
“  and  injure  the  national  credit , 
by  preventing  the  government 
“ from  raising  those  supplies 
“  which  were  commensurate  with 
“  the  ne  cesseerg  scale  of  expence: 
“  and,  secondly,  that  they  would 
“  not  sanction  any  relief,  by 
“  changing  that  system  of  circttr 
“  lotion,  which  had  been  settled 
“  by  parliament  after  the  most 
“  full  and  mature  deliberation— 
“  that  system  which  had  been 
“  adopted  for  the  purpose  of 
“  establishing  the  good  faith  and 
“  honour  of  their  transactions. 
“  Having,  in  adopting  that  mode 
“  of  circulation,  made  a  mag- 
“  nanimous  sacrifice,  it  became 
“  them  to  shew  to  all  the  world, 
“  that  they  entertained  a  firm 
“  determination  not  to  suffer  it 
“  to  be  shaken.'1'' 

These  are  words  of  great  im¬ 
portance  ;  for,  they  tell  us  that 
the  Ministers  will  not  give  up 
yoUr  Bill !  I  hope  that  these 
words  will  be  remembered  by 
every  body  ;  for,  after  all, 
this  is  the  point  at  issue ;  this 
is  the  real  point  at  issue  be¬ 
tween  the  Borough-holders  and 
the  Reformers.  This  is  the 
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previous  step  ;  and  when  once 
this  step  is  decided  on;  not  in 
mere  words,  but  in  acts,  the 
whole  dispute  will  be  decided. 
Let  Lord  Castlereagh  hold 
to  his  word,  and  before  July 
next  every  fanner  will  be  a 
Reformer.  / 

Now,  Sir,  as  to  what  will 
happen  in  May  next,  if  your 
Bill  be  not  repealed,  it  is  this  : 
people  will  go  to  the  Bank, 
get  bars  of  gold  there ;  and 
then  take  the  bars  to  the 
Mint,  where  they  will  Receive 
a  Sovereign;  that  is  to  say  a 
pound  in  gold,  for  every  pound 
in  paper  that  they  have  paid 
info  the  Bank. 

If  I  am  asked  why  people 
do  not  do  this  now ,  I  answer  that 
if  they  do  it  now,  they  rpust, 
upon  every  hundred  pounds, 
loose  about  two  pounds.  For 
instance,  suppose  that  I  have  a 
sufficiency  of  Bank  paper  to 
go  at  this  time  and  buy  a  sixt}r 
ounce  bar  of  gold  at  the  Bank. 

I  should  not  call  it  buying* 
perhaps;  for  the  Bank  is  npw 
compelled  by  law  to  give  me 
a  -sixty  ounce  bar  of  gold  for 
two  hundred  and  thirty  eight 
pounds  and  ten  shillings,  in 
jts-  paper.  So  that  the  paper 
is  better  to  me,  for  all  pur¬ 
poses  of  payment,  than  the 


gold  would  be ;  because  if  I 
carried  the  gold  to  the  Mint, 
I  could  get  there  only  two 
hundred  and  thirty  three  Sove¬ 
reigns  and  twelve  shillings  and 
sixpence.  Thus  I  should  loose 
four ■  pounds  seventeen  shillings 
and  sixpence  for  my  pains. 

But,  and  now  let  the  pub¬ 
lic  attend  to  what  I  say  ;  when 
next  Ma  y  day  comes ;  when 
the  chimney  sweepers  shall  again 
treat  us  to  the  dance  of  Jack 
in  the  Green,  then  I  can,  while 
the  girls  ore  dancing  round  the 
May-Pole,  go  to  the  Bank  and 
in  virtue  of  your  blessed  Bili, 
for  which  you  have  my  most 
cordial  thanks ;  I  can  then  go 
to  the  Bank,  and  demand  a 
sixty  ounce  bar  of  gold  for 
two  hundred  and  thirty  three 
pounds,  twelve  shillings  and  six¬ 
pence  in  the  Bank  paper  !  Then 
I  can  take  this  bar  of  Gold 
down  to  Tower  Ilill,  and 
there  I  can  gel  (wo  hundred 
and  thirty  three  Sovereigns,  and 
twelve  and  sixpence  in  ex¬ 
change  for  it ;  and  thus,  with¬ 
out  any  loss  at  all,  I  turn  my 
paper  into  gold  I 

And  why  should  I  do  this  ? 
Will  you  tell  pie,  Sir,  wdiy  I 
should  not  do  it?  You  may 
say,  that  papyr  is  just  as  good 
as  ‘  gold  to  pay  away.  So  i| 
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is  ;  but  every  ,  out;  does  not 
want  to  pay  array  money  as 
soon  ns  it  conies  into  his  hands. 
Some  people  like  to  keep  a 
little,  money  in  their  houses" 
and,  if  they  have  this  tnste, 
which  is  certainly  not  criminal, 
and  which  I  think  to  be  very 
prudent,  is  not  gold  better  than 
paper ;  and  is  not  good  Gold 
fresh  from  the  Mint,  in  all  re¬ 
spects  preferable  to  paper  that 
may  be  forged  ;  that  must  be 
consumed  in  a  fire ;  and  that 
may  become  worthless  from  nu¬ 
merous  causes,  which  can  have 
not  the  smallest  effect  upon 
Gold  ?  , 

There  may  be  persons ;  and 
indeed,  there  are  persons,  and  I 
am  one  of  them,  who  think 
that,  as  an  enterprise  of  profit 
the  hoarding  of  gold,  under  the 
present  circumstances  .  of  the 
county,  would  he  very  judici¬ 
ous.  My  opinion  is,  that  if  a 
.mail  were  now  to  hoard  a  thou¬ 
sand.  Sovereigns,  and  keep  them 
hoarded  for  not  a  very  long 
time,  they  would  procure  him 
four  times  as  much  of  really  va¬ 
luable  things,  as  he  could  now 
purchase  with  that  thousand  Sove¬ 
reigns.  At  any  rate,  it  is 
very  certain  that  such  man  woujd 
still  have  his  thousand  Sove¬ 
reigns;  while  it  is  equally  cer-' 


tain  that  there  must  be  more  or 
less  of  insecurity  to  the  sum  if 
deposited  in  any  other Way,* ex¬ 
cept  in  land  ;  nor  would  this  be 
so  advantageous  a  species  of 
deposit  as  a  deposit  in  good 
Gold  coin  ;  because  it  is  with¬ 
in  the  compass  of  even  proba¬ 
bility,  that  a  thousand  Sove¬ 
reigns,  will,  in  two  years  time 
buy  the  same  parcel  of  land 
that  it  would  require  two  thou¬ 
sand  or  three  thousand  Sove¬ 
reigns  to  purchase  at  this  mo¬ 
ment. 

Besides,  if  a  man  have  the 
money  to  pay  array,  lie  has  it 
not  all  to  pay  away  at  once. 
It  may  be  necessary  for  him  (b 
have  a  few  hundred  pounds  in 
his  drawer,  to  pay  out  by  little 
and  little.  Is  not  good  Gold 
coin  better  for  this  purpose  than 
paper  ?  Why  should  a  man 
plague  himself  with  the  risk  of 
having  forgeries  or  pretended 
forgeries  returned,  upon  him?  If 
i  had  to  give  change  in  a  shop, 
for  instance,  would*  it  not  bo  as 
well  for  me  to  give,  change  in 
Gold  as  in  paper  ;  and  if  1  lived 
in  .London  wjiat  trouble  would 
it  be  to  me,  to  get  a  parcel  of 
the  larger  notes  turned  into 
Gold  ?  A  Gentleman  must  have 
money  for  his  household  ex¬ 
pellees.  He  must  have  money 
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to  go  to  market.  To  lay  out, 
in  short.  And  why  not  lay  it 
out  in  Gold  as  well  as  in  paper? 
I  know  one  man  that  will  do 
1  this,  at  any  rate.  The  Bank 
shall  have  me  for  a  customer 
on  May  day ;  for  never  will  I 
hand  about  their  paper  one  mo¬ 
ment  after  I  can  substitute  it 
by  the  King’s  Coin  Without  a 
loss.  Never,  after  that  day  fif 
your  bill  be  not  repealed),  will 
I  pay  away  a  pound  in  paper. 
I  have  always  said  this.  I  look 
upon  myself  as  degraded  and 
disgraced  by  being  compelled  to 
carry  on  my  affairs  in  money 
made  by  the  paper  makers  of 
Threadneedle  Street.  I  hold  in 
abhorrence  a  money  not  coming 
forth  with  the  stamp  of  my  King 
upon  it.  I  detest  and  loathe 
this  simulacre  of  Sovereignty, 
and  nothing  but  compulsion  shall 
make  me  give  it  my  counte¬ 
nance.  What  I  have  to  receive 
may,  perhaps,  come  in  paper ; 
but  back  it  shall  go  to  the 
issuers  from  me.  I,  for  my  part, 
at  any  rate,  will  quickly  turn 
their  paper  into  Gold.  If  I 
have  money  about  me,  it  shall 
be  money  that  will  chink,  and 
money  that  does  not  require 
to  be  endorsed  to  make  it 
j>ass  from  hand  to  hand.  It 
shall  be  money,  the  existence 
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of  which  does  not  bring  Such 
crowds  of  unfortunate  wretches 
to  an  untimely  end. 

And  do  you  think,  Sir,  that 
I  shall  be  singular  in  this  respect? 
If  you  do,  I  can  assure  you  you 
are  very  much  deceived.  There 
are  many  thousands  -who  have 
the  same  feelings  that  I  have  in 
this  respect.  You  may  say  that, 
to  get  a  bar  of  Gold  will  require 
the  sum  of  two  hundred  and 
thirty  three  pounds.  But,  can¬ 
not  six  or  seven  neighbours  put 
their  notes  together  ?  It  is  very 
foolish  to  suppose,  that  motive t 
for  this  will  be  wanting.  The 
motives  will  be  abundant.  One 
friend,  coming  up  to  London, 
will  carry  back  Gold  enough  for 
half  a  dozen.  There  are  always 
persons  who  wish  to  hoard. 
Nothing  is  so  sensitive  as  pro¬ 
perty  ;  and  no  property  so  sen¬ 
sitive  as  small  parcels  of  money. 
Great  quantities  of  Bank  notes 
are  constantly  laid  by  in  hoard  ; 
but  how  long  will  they  lie  by, 
tlfter  they  can,  without  loss,  be 
turned  into  Gold  ?  A  large 
quantity  of  motley,  take  it  alto¬ 
gether,  is  constantly  in  the  hands, 
or,  rather,  in  the  chests  and 
trunks,  of  men  and  maid  servants . 
At  present,  these  little  hoards 
consist  of  paper  money  ;  but  let' 
any  man  in  London,  or  in  an$ 
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considerable  Town,  advertise 
that  he  will  exchange  Gold  for 
paper,  even  with  a  profit  to  him¬ 
self,  and  see  what  a  run  he  will 
have  !  If  any  mao  in  a  con¬ 
siderable  retail  trade  were  even 
to  advertise,  that  he  would  give 
change  in  new  Sovereigns  just 
from  the  Mint,  his  shop  would  be 
pretty  much  crowded,  I  believe  : 
and,  to  enable  him  to  do  this 
what  has  he  further  to  do,  than 
to  send  to  the  Bank  the  paper  he 
receives,  and  to  bring  home 
Gold  from  the  Mint  ? 

Forty  or  fifty  Tradesmen ;  or 
as  many  Master  manufacturers 
or  Artizans  would  soon  spread 
the  gold  about  the  Country ; 
and,  would  excite  the  desire  in 
every  body  to  possess  it.  A  few 
Iron  founders,  Copper-mine  peo¬ 
ple,  or,  in  short,  a  few  persons 
employing  great  numbers  of 
hands,  would  produce  real  cash 
payments  in  a  very  short  time. 
There  is  but  one  thing  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  thing  from  being  done, 
by  any  single  individual  with  a 
thousand  pound  or  two  in  his 
pocket,  seeing  that  such  indivi¬ 
dual  might  open  a  shop  for  ex¬ 
changing  Gold  against  paper. 
The  only  objection  to  this  is, 
that  such  individual  would  not 
be  certain,  that  his  paper  was 
not  forged.  If  he  received  pa¬ 
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per  that  the  Bank  would  declare, 
was  forged,  that  svould  break  up 
his  exchanges.  If,  however,  in¬ 
imitable  notes  came  out,  this 
only  difficulty  will  be  removed  ; 
and  thus,  at  last,  if  your  Bill  be 
pushed  on  beyond  the  first  of 
May,  the  frequency  of  forgery 
will  be  the  Bank’s  rock  of  de¬ 
fence!  This,  I  think,  is  a  pret¬ 
ty  conclusion  to  come  to ;  a 
horrible  but  a  natural  result  of  a 
system,  that  has  filled  the  world 
with  woe;  that  has  produced 
more  misery  ;  that  has  caused  the 
breaking  of  more  hearts,  and  that 
has  made  more  blood  flow  than 
all  the  swords  of  all  the  armies 
that  have  existed  in  Europe, 
since  the  day  that  this  fatal 
system  first  began. 

Mr.  Baring  tells  us  that  lie 
is  waiting  to  see,  whether  the 
inimitable  notes  come  out,  before 
lie  propose  his  perpetuating  Bul¬ 
lion  scheme.  Why  he  should 
thus  wait,  I  am,  I  must  confess, 
wholly  at  a  loss  to  discover.  It 
is  impossible  for  me  to  perceive, 
why  his  scheme  can  be  rendered 
less  necessary  or  more  necessary 
by  the  non-appearance,  or  by  the 
appearance,  of  the  inimitable 
notes-  1  must  leave  you,  there¬ 
fore,  and  the  public  to  unravel 
this  mystery  ;  but  this  I  know, 
that  it  does  appear  something 
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very  unaccountable  to  great  ritmi- 
bers  of  persons,  -  that  the  inimit¬ 
able  ,  notes  should  uoj.  yet  have 
made  their  appearance.  It  is 
notv  two  years  since  a  Royal 
Commission  was  appointed  to  de¬ 
vise  the  means,  of  bringing  out 
such  notes.  Twelve  several  times 
have* been  named  for  their  coming- 
out.  Repeated  assurances  have 
been  given  that  they  were  actually 
ready.  .Either,  therefore,  scores 
of  poor  creatures  are  .most 
wantonly  exposed  to  the  gal¬ 
lows,  or,  these  assurances  have 
been  unmixed  falsehoods,  pul 
forth  for  the  purpose  of  duping 
and  deceiving  the  people.  Who 
the  persons  are,  with  whom  these 
falsehoods  or  ginate,  I  neither 
know  nor  care.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
that  they  fail  of  their  object;  they 
deceive  nobody;  for  there  is  not 
now  a  man  left  in  the  country, 
fool  enough  to  put  trust  in  any 
thing  that  he  reads,  if.it  have  the 
appearance  of  coming  from  any¬ 
one  appertaining  to  the  system. 
But,  it  is  folly  as  well  ’as  wicked¬ 
ness  to  put  forth  these  lies.  With 
these  lies  constantly  before  them; 
these  notorious  lies;  how  are  the 
people  to  be  expected  to  give 
credit  to  pny  statements  whatever 
relative  to.  the  circumstances  of 
the  Bank?  How  are  the  people 
to  avoid  suspecting  everything 
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the  most  disadvantageous  when 
these  lies  after  lies  come  and  stare 
thorn  in  (he  face  ?  What  were 
the  inimitable  notes  ever  talked 
ot  for?-  Who  cab  give  a  reason 
for  (he  putting  forward  of  such  a 
pretence?  Perhaps  it  would  be 
easy  to  assign  a  reason  for  the- 
pretence;  but  where  can  be  lire 
reason  for  not  abandoning-  the 
project  at  once;  dr,'for  not  bring¬ 
ing  out  the  notes  ? 

Let  us  now  turn.  Sir,  to  the 
declaration  of  Lord  Castle- 
REAGU,  and  see  a  little  how  it 
is  likely  that  things  will  go,  if 
that  declaration  should  happen 
to  he  adhered  to,  with  that 
“  firm  resolution,  ”  which  his 
Lordship  assures  us,  he  and  his 
colleagues  have  taken.  Lord 
Liverpool,  during  the  same 
evening,  agreed  with  Lord  Grey, 
that  the  distresses  of  the  Coun¬ 
try  had,  in  part,  arisea  from 
the  provisions  of  your  Bill  ;  and 
lie  said  that  that  had  been 
foreseen,  but  that  it  had  been 
resolved  to  encounter  the  risk 
of  such  distresses.  His  Lord¬ 
ship  appears  to  have  been  less 
resolute  than  Lord  Casti.e- 
REAGtt  ;  but  still,  he  does  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  intimated  that  the 
Bill  was  to  go  on. 

In  another  letter,  Sir,  I  am 
to  talk  to  you  of  the  ground 
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work  of  jour  error,  aipd  to  shew 
you  that,  instead  of  Locke, 
Adam  Smitu,  Hume,  and  the 
late  Lord  Liverpool,  not  to 
omit  the  great  Oracle  himself, 
you  plight  to  .have  -  read  Paper 
against  Gold,  and  all  the  several 
clear,  profound,  and  beautiful 
essays  of  Mr.  Paine,  especi¬ 
ally  one  which  he  wrote  ou  the 
currency  of  Pennsylvania  in  or 
about  the  year  1780.  If  you 
had  read  these,  instead  of  the 
works  which  you  appear  to  have 
read,  you  never  would  have 
brought  in  your  Bill,  unless  j-ou 
had  been  what  it  is  not  to  be 
believed  that  you  were,  a  man 
bent  upon  the  ruin  of  your 
Country.  You  disdained  to  read 
any  thing,  not  written  by  Place¬ 
men  or  Pensioners  ;  not  written 
by  the  crawling  vermin  of  a 
Court  ;  not  written  by  some 
hanger-on  of  the  great ;  and, 
therefore,  you  learnt  nothing 
but  error.  It  was  all  error  that 
you  heard  ;  it  was  all  errsr 
that  you  adopted  and  acted  upon. 
Of  this,  however,  I  am  to  speak 
to  you  in  another  letter.  At 
present  let  me  inquire  a  little 
into  the  remaining-  effects  of  a 
perseverance  in  the  Bill. 

To  hear  the  Members  of  the 
two  Houses,  who  wore  unanimous 
in  the  passing  of  the  Bill,  ac¬ 
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knowledge  that  a  part  of'thff  dis¬ 
tress.  arises  from  that  measure,  is 
something;  for,  I  remember  that  it 
was  contended  that  it  would  pro-c 
duce  scarcely  any  distress  at  all  ; 
and  that  the  people  would  not  pre¬ 
fer  gold  to  paper,  and,  of  course 
that  the  quantity  of  paper  need  not 
be  diminished.  Had  this  really 
been  the  case,  nothing  could  have 
been  easier  than  to  return-  to 
cash  payments.  Cash  payments 
might  have  been  easily  resumed, 
if  it  had  been  really  true  that  the 
people  prefered  paper  to  cash. 
The  Bank,  however,  well  knew 
this  representation  to  be  false, 
and,  therefore,  to  work  they  went 
diminishing  the  quantity  of  their 
paper,  and  on  came  the  distress  ; 
“  gradually,  indeed,”  as  I  told 
Mr.  Tierney  long  before  the 
scheme  was  adopted ;  but  still 
the  distress  came !  I  have  fre¬ 
quently  shown  that  this  Bill  is 
the  great  cause  of  the  present 
distress.  And  it  is  now  acknow¬ 
ledged  that  it  is  so  in  part.  Well, 
then  if  it  have  produced  the 
present  distress  inK  part,  what  is 
expected  from  it  between  this 
and  May  1823? 

But  before  I  proceed  further  in 
answer  to  this  question,  suffer 
me  to  digress  a  moment  in  order  to 
remark  on  an  observation  of  Lord 
Liverpool,  as  to  the  other  causes 
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of  distress.  Ilia  Lordship  is  report¬ 
ed  to  have  said,  that  a  part  of  the 
agricultural  distress,  was  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  lute  abundant  har¬ 
vests!  Gracious  God  !  Are  we  to 
wonder  at  our  afflictions,  when  we 
hear  this  from  the  mouth  of  a 
Prime  Minister!  Here  wc  are 
come  back  again  to  a  surplus 
produce,  the  miserable  trash  of 
1816.  Only  think,  too,  of  abun- 
hant  harvests  being  a  cause  of 
distress  to  a  nation,  and  particu¬ 
larly  to  him  who  labours  the 
soil !  Only  thing  of  a  na¬ 
tion’s  being  so  placed  as  to 
be  cursed  by  blessed  harvests  ! 
The  idea  is  so  monstrously 
shocking,  so  disheartening  and 
so  immediately  tending  to  fill  the 
human  bosom  with  despair,  that 
our  only  consolation  is,  the  fla- 
grancy  of  its  absurdity.  The 
evil,  his  Lordship  tells  us,  will 
remedy  itself :  and  thus :  the 
fanner  will  raise  less  produce ; 
that  will  make  the  produce  dearer; 
that  is  to  say,  the  price  of  the 
produce  will  rise ;  and  thus,  the 
farmer  will  have  high  price  in¬ 
stead  of  low  price ;  and,  in  this 
way,  the  evil  will  remedy  itself! 
His  Lordship  forgets,  probably, 
that  no  fanner  ever  yet  prayed 
for  a  bad  crop  ;  he  forgets,  pro¬ 
bably,  that  one  bushel  of  wheat 
at  twelve  skillings  does  not  bring 


the  farmer  any  more  money  than 
two  bushels  of  wheat  at  six  shil¬ 
lings  a  bushel.  His  Lordship, 
the  Prime  Minister,  so  skilled  in 
Bills  of  Pains  and  Penalties,  has 
not  learnt,  probably,  either  from 
the  Milan  Commission  or  the 
Italian  Witnesses  (and  yet,  I 
think,  either  Majocci  or  Demont 
could  have  told  him),  that,  whe¬ 
ther  the  farmer  grow  much  or 
grow  little,  he  must  pay  the  same 
sum  to  his  Landlord  ;  the  same 
sum  to  the  Pargon  ;  the  same  sum 
in  King’s  taxes  direct  and  indi¬ 
rect  ;  and  that  in  whatever  degree 
he  diminishes  the  amount  of  his 
expences  of  labour  and  raises  at 
the  same  time  the  price  of  his 
corn,  he  must  add  to  the  sum 
which  he  has  to  pay  in  poor  rates ! 
All  this,  Majocci,  Rastelli, 
Powell,  Cooke  or  Demont,  or 
even  Sachini  could  have  told  to 
the  noble  Prime  Minister,  if  the 
question  had  been  fairly  stated  to 
either  of  those  celebrated  indivi¬ 
duals  ;  and  could,  thereby,  hare 
caused  us  to  be  spared  the  cruel 
mortification  of  hearing  the  abun¬ 
dant  harvests  of  our  country  re¬ 
presented  as  a  cause  of  distress 
to  the  husbandman  ! 

From  this  digression  I  return  to 
my  question ;  namely,  if  your 
Bill  (as  it  is  now  admitted)  has, 
produced  a  part  of  the  present 
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distress;  what  are  to  be  the  effects 
of  it  between  this  day  and  May 
18231  This  last  is  the  time  ap¬ 
pointed  for  Veal  cash  payments. 
It  is  agreed,  observe,  that  the 
present  distress  has,  in  part,  arisen 
from  the  operation  of  your  Bill. 
Well,  then,  this  Bill  does  pro¬ 
duce  some  distress.  How  does  it 
produce  it  ?  By  causing  the 
quantity  of  circulating  medium 
to  be  diminished.  Very  well, 
then.  Thus  far  the  positions  are 
admitted.  Next,  why  does  it 
cause  the  quantity  of  circulating 
medium  or  paper  to  be  diminished? 
Because  it  compels  the  Bank  to 
have  gold  bars  ready  to  deliver  in 
c  xchange  for  certain  'quantities. of 
its  paper,  or  at  certain  fixed 
prices,  the  paper,  observe,  being 
in  this  case,  the  standard  of  value. 
This  compels  the  Bank  to  keep 
the  quantity  of  its  paper  so  low 
as  not  to  make  it  the  interest  of 
any  one  to  go  and  demand  gold 
at  the  price  fixed  by  the  Bill, 
And  her.e  -we  see  the  reason  why 
the  Bill  has  caused  the  quantity  of 
paper  or  circulating  medium  to 
be  diminished.  Thus  far  all  is 
clear. 

During  the  first  period  of  the 
operation  of  the  Bill  the  sixty 
ounces  of  gold  required  two  hun¬ 
dred  and* forty  three  pounds  to 
get  them  from  the -Bank;  which 


was  nine  pounds  seven  shillings 
and  sixpence  more  than  the  Mint 
price  of  the  gold.  Consequently, 
whoever  went  to  get  the  sixty 
ounces  must  have  lost  that  nine 
pounds  Seven  shildngs’Sf  sixpence  ! 
This  wa3  a  pretty  honourable 
thing,  to  be  sure  !  This  was  a 
pretty  specimen  of  Pitt’s  famous 
monument  of  public  credit  / 
This  was  a  pretty  proof-  of  the 
solidity  of  the  resources  of  the 
Bank  !  But  no  matter,  let  us 
leave  all  these  to  be  cried  up  by 
those  little  knots  of  impudent, 
plundering,  persecuting,  pros¬ 
tituted  vagabonds,  called  Pitt 
Clubs;  and  let  us  proceed  ;  only 
calling  upon  your  constituents, 
the  Proctors  and  Doctors  and 
Fellows  and  Professors  of  Ox¬ 
ford,  to-  attend  to  what  we  say. 

Nobody  would  go  to  the  Bank 
to  get  a  lump  of  gold  and  lose 
nine  pounds  seven  and  sixpence 
by  it.  But  still,  the  Bank  had 
to  take  care  that  it’s  paper  was 
not  so  abundant  as  to  make  it 
worth  while  to  go  for  it’s  bars. 
In  other  words,  it  had  to  take 
care  that  it’s  paper  was  not  worth 
more  than  nine  pounds  seven  and 
sixpence  less  than  the  gold. 

The  second  period  of  the  ope¬ 
ration  of  your  Bill  compelled  the 
Bank  to  give  the  sixty  Ounces  of 

gold  for  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
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eight  pounds  ten  shillings ;  anc 
this  period  commenced  on  the 
1st  of  October  last,  and  is  to  end 
on  the  first  of  May  next.  For 
all  the  reasons  just  mentioned  the 
Bank  was  compelled  to  make 
another  reduction  in  the  quantity 
of  it’s  paper,  in  order  to  be  able 
to  keep  it’s  bars  during  this 
second  period. 

Nose  upon  face  is  not  plainer, 
therefore,  than  the  cause  of  the 
distress.  You  all  admit  that  a 
part  of  the  distress  has  arisen 
from  this  cause.  The  devil  him¬ 
self  if  he  were  a  Pittite,  and 
Grand  Master  of  all  the  Pitt 
Lodges,  and  had  come  on  earth  for 
the  express  purpose  of  scourging 
this  nation,  as  he  did  good  Job 
of  Old.;  the  devil  himself,  even 
with  these  more  than  diabolical 
attributes  belonging  to  him, 
would  not  have  the  impudence 
to  deny,  that  the  distress  has 
been  incteasing  from  the  passing 
of  your  Bill,  until  the  present 
day. 

Now,  then,  is  there  any  fool ; 
is  there  any  crack-brained,  half¬ 
witted,  hubble-bubble  headed 
fellow  to  be  found,  quite  Ass 
enough  to  believe,  that,  if  a  part 
of  the  distress  has  arisen 
from  this  cause ;  is  there  any 
even  born  idiot  to  Irelieve  that 
the  distress  will  not  become 


greater  than  it  is  now,  when  the 
third  period  of  your  Bill  shall 
begin;  that  is  to  say  when  it  will 
require  only  two  hundred  and 
thirty  three  pounds  twelve  shil¬ 
lings  and  sixpence,  to  get  from 
the  Bank  sixty  ounces  of  it’s 
gold  ?  A  born  idiot  cannot  be¬ 
lieve  this.  If  a  dog  or  a  horse 
could  speak,  and  were  still  a  dog 
or  a  horse  in  all  other  respects, 
it  would  say  that  it  could  not 
believe  this. 

Therefore,  when  the  third  pe¬ 
riod  shall  begin;  when  the  first  of 
May  shall  come  ;  then  will  come 
additional  distress.  Prices  will 
continue  to  fall;  embarrassments 
will  increase  in  every  direction  ; 
hope  will  fail  those  that  are  still 
buoyed  up  by  false  expectations ; 
distraction  and  despair  will  pre¬ 
vail  throughout  the  Country  ; 
society  will  be  in  it’s  agony ; 
and  the  Pitt  system  will  receive 
it’s  just  award,  in  the  curses  and 
execrations  of  a  ruined  a  beggar¬ 
ed  and  starving  people.  It  was 
for  Pitt  and  his  followers  to  in¬ 
vent  something  that  should  sur¬ 
pass  all  that  ever  before  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  the  folly  and  wick¬ 
edness  of  man  ;  and  it  reaiiy  ap¬ 
pears,  that  your  Bill  has  put  the 
inishing  Stroke  to  the  invention. 

Whether  the  thing  will  reel 
along  at  all,  for  any  considerable 
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-length  offline  beyond  the  first  of-. 
May,  I  do  not  know.  For  my 
own  pari;  as  far  as  I  myself  am 
concerned,  I  know  not  what  to 
wisli  about  it.  I  am  sure  that' 
any  predictions  will  be  accom¬ 
plished  in, a  .repeal  of  the  Bill,  or 
in  the  existence  of  uproar  and 
confusion.  But,  a  repeal  of  the 
Bill  will  only  postpone  tho  hour 
of  confusion,  unless  the  interval  be 
employed  in  reducing  the  interest 
of  the  debt,  and  also  reducing  Sa¬ 
laries,  Pensions,  Grants,  Pay,  and 
all  other  sums  payable  out  of  the 
taxes.  1  know  my  predictions 
will  he  fulfilled ;  and.,  therefore, 
I  need,  For  my  own  part,  to  be 
in  no  anxiety  about  the  matter, 
t  am  of  opinion,  however,  thart 
your  Bill  will  be  repealed.  I  am 
of  opinion  that,  in  spite  of  the 
l<  firm  resolution **  of  Lord  Cas- 
tlereagh,  and  also  in  spite  of 
the  doctrine  of  Mr.  Tierney,  in¬ 
herited  from  his  lamented  friend 
Mr.  Horner,  the  courage  will  not 
be  found  to  push  the  Bill  on  till 
Christinas  next.  I  am  of  opinion 
that  the  clamour  of  the  farmers 
and  the  clamour  of  the  money 
dealers  united  will  cause  'the 

’Bill  to  be  repealed.  It  is 
curious  enough  that  these,  ’two 

powerful  bodies,  who  hate  one 
another  naturally,  should  agree 
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upon  this  occasion.  That  is, 
they  agree  in  wishing  the  paper 
to  come  out  again.  The  farmers 
wish  it  to  come  out  in  order  that 
their  -prices  may  be  raised  ;  and 
the  money  fellows  wish  it  to  come 
out,  or,  at  least,  not  to  be  drawn 
further  in,  in  order  that  then- 
trade  may  not  be  broken  up  by 
that  train  of  events  and  circum¬ 
stances  which  a  pushing  onwards 
-towards  cash  payments  must 
produce. 

Lord  Grey  presented,  the  other 
evening,  a  petition  from  Bir¬ 
mingham,  the  like  of  which  was 
presented  by  Wilberforce’s  rela¬ 
tion,  Spooner,  who  was  then  a 
very  worthy  Member  of  the  Ho¬ 
nourable  House,  who  was  most 
worthily  ousted  from  his  seat,  and 
who  has  since  pushed  himself 
forth  as  a  Candidate  for  the 
County  of  Warwick  !  This  man 
is,  I  believe,  a  partner  in  the 
paper  money  trade,  with  one 
Attivood,  who  mode  a  Speech  in 
favour  of  the  petition  which  was 
presented  by  some  fellows  in 
London  against  your  Bill.  This 
Spooner  and  this  Attwood  do 
not  say  in  plain  terms,,  that  -11107 

want  the  paper  trade  to  flourish 
again.  They  talk  about  nothing 
but  the  distresses  of  the  country  ; 
and,  to  hear  then*  talk  about  tha 
22 
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■poor',  the  industrious  poor ;  the 
unfortunate  mechanics  and  their 
families ;  smd  about  the  small 
portion-  of  bread  and  moat  that 
the  poor  creatures  have  to  live 
upon:  to  hear  them  talk  about 
these  sufferers  ;  we  really  think 
that  we  almost  see  their  souls 
melting  away  in  tenderness,  as 
the  snows  in  American  woods 
melt  away  at  the  sudden  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  Summer’s  Sun.  We 
feel  for  the  poor  gentlemen  ;  we 
even  lament  that  God  has  given 
them  natures  so'  very  sold  and 
yielding  :  so  sweet  does  their 
compassion  seem,,  that  we  almost 
wish  ourselves  to  be  starving 
wretches  of  Birmingham  in  order 

-5 

to  be  entitled  to,  end  to  be  the 
objects  of,  a  portion  of  that  com¬ 
passion.  But,  talk  to  Spooner 
and  Attwood  of  a  real  remedy! 
Talk  to  Spooner  and  Attwood 
about  Reform  !  Talk  to  them 
about  diminishing  the  debt  ; 
about  lessening  the  taxation  ; 
about  reducing  the  army  ;  about 
repealing  the  banishment  Bill ; 
about  the  conduct  of  the  Man¬ 


chester  magistrates  :  talk  to  them 
about  these  or  any  of  these  ;  and 
then  hear  what  they  will  my,  and 
see  how  they  will  look  ! 

The  paper  money  gentry  see, 
in  your  Bill,  the  cause  of  the  de¬ 
struction  of  their  trade,  as  the  far¬ 
mers  see  in  it,  the  cause  of  their 
distress.  I  would  have  prevented 
the  distress  of  the  farmers  ;  but'  I 
would  have  destroyed  the  trade 
of  the  paper  money  men.  You 
wanted  a  return  to  cash  payments 
without  the  destruction  of  the  pa¬ 
per  money  trade;  and  this  -was 
what  it  was  impossible  to  accom¬ 
plish. 

There  is  another  description  of 
persons, '  who  have  a  particular 
interest  connected  with  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  your  Bill ;  namely  the 
Whales,  Grampuses  and  Sturge¬ 
ons  of  the  Sea  of  paper  money. 
Those  who  have  got  held,  or  are 
beginning  to  get  hold,  of  the 
Parks,  Mansions,  and  great 
estates  of  the  country  ;  those  who 
actually  possess  these  in  their 
own  name,  or  who  have  gobbled 
them  half  up  in  the  capacity  4>f 
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Mortgagees.  These  men  wish 
the  thing  to  remain  precisely  what 
it  now  is ;  for,  if  it  could  so 
remain'  for  only  ten  years 
they  would  have  almost  the 
.whole  of  the  estates,  which  are 
trow  paying  to  them  double 
the  interest  that  they  ought  to 
receive.  With  this  set  Place¬ 
men,  Pensioners  and  Grantees 
naturally  concur;  for  they  are 
all  receiving  double  pay.  These 
two  sets  pulling  together  are  very 
formidable ;  while  those,  whose 
estates  are  Mortgaged,  and  those 
whose  industry  is  thus  charged 
with  a  double  load,  are  either 
afraid  to  speak,  or  are  unable, 
fhom  not  having  any  vote  or  any 
influence  in  public  affairs. 

Thus  stands  the  thing,  at  pre¬ 
sent ;  and  I  think  it  is  very 
strange,  if  the  enemies  of  Eng¬ 
land  can  wish  to  see  her  affairs 
ih  a  state  of  greater  confusion 
or  wretchedness.  It  is  plain 
that  the  Ministers  do  not  know 
what  to  do  ;  and  it  is  not 
hazarding  a  great  deal  to  say 
that  thei>  opponents  yvould  be 


just  as  much  puzzled  as  they 
are.  Laws  have  been  passed 
to  banish  us  if  we  speak  too 
freely.  We  are  to  be  banished 
for  life,  if  we  say  any  thing 
tending  to  bring  into  contempt 
either  of  those  Houses  which 
unanimously  passed  your  Bill. 
A  Base  dog,  therefore,  is  that 
Englishman  who  suggests  any 
thing  which  he  thinks  likely  to 
remove  the  difficulties,  as  long 
as  the  banishment  Bill  remains  in 
force.  For  my  own  part,  a  Lamb 
on  the  sunny  side  of  a  bank  can¬ 
not  feel  more  delight  than  I  do 
in  witnessing  the  effects  of  your 
Bill,  the  whole  of  which  effects  I 
most  zealously  and  disinterest¬ 
edly  endeavoured  to  prevent ; 
and  for  which  endeavour  I  have 
had  to  encounter  every  species 
of  hostility  and  injustice.  I  re¬ 
member  that  Charles  Wynne 
once  talked  about  my  arro¬ 
gance  ;  because,  in  a  petition  to 
the  Parliament  I  spoke  of  a 
law  as  having  been  levelled  at 
myself.  The  fact  was  notorious  ; 
but  this  Wynne  could  not  en- 
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dwe  the  idea  that  l  should 
think  myself  of  so  much  im¬ 
portance.  This  was;  very  grievr 
oQS>,  to  be  sure  !  The  idea  was 
singularly  afflicting !  But  Mr, 
Wynne,  if  he  live,,  will  have 
still  to  endure  it ;  for,  every 
day’s  event  gives  me  more  and 
more  right  to  take  my  station, 
as  the  only  man  that  has  op¬ 
posed,  in  a  rational  manner, 
this  dreadful  system.  I  have 
Jong  heard  the  changes  rung 
upon  the  words  arrogance,  pre¬ 
sumption,  vanity ,  and  egotism  ; 
but  the  sound  has  always  been 
as  ridiculous  as  it  would  be  if 
wrung  in  the  ears  of  a  man 
who  had  been  accused  of  folly 
or  of  wickedness,  and  who  was 
defending  himself  against  the 
charge,  by  endeavouring  to  show 
that  he  was  neither  foolish  nor 
wicked.  I  am  deaf  to  all  such 
ringing  of  changes.  I  know 
well  what  it  means :  it  means 
this,  that,  having  for  many  many 
years  been  foretelling  what  this 
system  would  bring  the  nation 
to,  I  ought  now,  when  my  pre- 
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dictions  are  fulfiilted,  to  kohl  mg 
tongue ;  to  say  nothing  about 
those  predictions,  lest  the  igno¬ 
rance  of  those  who  reviled  and 
persecuted  me  should  be  made 
apparent !  But,  this  is  pre¬ 
cisely  what  I  will  not  do.  I 
will  keep  on  exposing  that;  ig¬ 
norance  ;  and  this  I  cannot  do 
without  putting  forward  proofs 
of  my  own  understanding  and 
foresight :  and  these  I  shall 
not  endeavour  to  keep  disguised 
merely  to  gratify  the  humour 
of  Mr.  Charles  Wynne.  I  have 
said,  several  times,  and  I  re¬ 
peat  it  now,  that,  I  firmly  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  measures,  proposed 
by  me,  would  have  been  adopt-? 
ed  long  ago,  had  they  not  been 
proposed  'ey  me  /  Monstrous  as 
this  must  appear  to  those  who 
are  strangers  to  our  political 
theatre,  thousands  upon  thou¬ 
sands  in  England  are  convinced 
of  the  fact.  Well,  then,  have 
I  not-  a  right  to  glory  in  any 
thing  that  proves  that  1 
was  right,  and  that  my  enemies 
were  wrong  ?  Am  I  sol  justified 
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in  wishing  my  predictions  to  be 
fulfilled,  let  the  consequences  be 
what  they  may  ?  I  will  not, 
however,  dwell  longer  upon  the 
subject  at  present.  We  are  now 
touching  upon  tho  times  that  are 
to  give  me  ample  compensation 
for  all  that  I  should  have  had  to 
endure,  if  I  had  been  a  man 
capable  of  being  borne  down  by 
clamour,  calumny  and  brutal  vio¬ 
lence.  W e  are  now  touching  on 
the  times  which  are  to  give  me 
my  reward  for  patience,  forti¬ 
tude,  industry  and  perseverance, 
that,  doubtless,  have  frequently 
been  equalled  ;  but  very  seldom 
surpassed.  Talk  of  riches  and 
of  titles,  indeed  !  What  can 
they  communicate  to  the  heart? 
what  feelings  can  they  inspire,  to 
be  compared  to  those  which  are 
awakened  in  my  breast  upon 
re-perusing  my  letter  to  Mr. 
Tierney,  my  second  letter  to 
the  Regent,  and  sbme  other 
letters  on  the  subject  of  cash 
payments;  and  upon  looking 
back  to  those  scenes,  which  sur¬ 
rounded  me,  in  a  Foreign  land, 


while  I  was  writing  those  letters ! 
ambition,  indeed  !  what  a  strange 
creature  I  must  be,  if  I  were 
possessed  of  ambition  beyond 
this !  In  short,  with  regard  to 
myself  the  fight  is  over;  the  day 
is  decided  ;  there  remains  but  the 
mere  formality  of  proclaiming 
the  triumph. 

However,  I  have  a  great  deal 
more  to  say  to  you,  Sir,  and  to  your 
constituents  of  the  University  of 
Oxford.  You  are  the  represen¬ 
tative  of  the  teachers  of  the  Royal 
Family  and  of  the  “  Great 
Council  of  the  Nation.”  You, 
therefore,  are  worth  grappling 
with ;  and,  before  I  have  done, 
1  shall  not  fail  to  show  that  it 
is  becoming  even  in  you  to  be 
somewhat  diffident  when  you 
bring  forward  propositions  in  op* 
position  to  doctrines  laid  dowri 
and  maintained  by 

Your  most  obedient, 

humble  Servant, 
WM.  COBBETT. 


Proceedings  in  Parliament. 
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PROCEEDINGS  IN  PARLIA¬ 
MENT. 

On  the  5th  and  6th  instant, 
there  was  a  debate,  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  on  a  motion  of  the 

•  i  .  * 

Marquis  of  Tavistock  for  censure 
on  the  Ministers  for  their  conduct 
in  •prosecuting  the  Queen.  The 
House  divided,  at  last,  when  the 
numbers  were. 

Against  the  motion  324 
For  it  -  178 

Majority  -  146 

Thus,  as  I  fold  Lord  Folke¬ 
stone  some  time  loach,  and  as  I 
long  before,  humbly  besought 
her  Majesty  to  believe,  the 
House  of  Commons  is  precisely 
equal,  in  every  respect,  to  the 
House  of  Lords.  Indeed,  what 
nonsense  to  suppose,  that  the 
Queen  would  have  fared  better 
in  the  Lower  House  than  in  the 
Upper  !  Nay,  indeed,  what  vile 
hypocrisy  to  pretend,  that  there 
is  any  preference  to  be  given  to 


one  House  before  the  other ! 
What  a  shame  for  any  one  to 
advise  the  Queen  to  place  more 
reliance  on  one  House  than  she 
ought  to  place  on  the  other  ! 

But,  do  all  those,  who  com¬ 
pose  this  great  Majority,  approve 
of  what  the  Ministers  have  done  ? 
Do  they  all  approve  of  the  gene¬ 
ral  conduct  of  the  Ministers  ?  Do 
they  all  think  the  Ministers  •wise 
and  able  men  ?  No  :  certainly  a 
majority  do  not  think  thus.  But 
(and  this  is  the  real  secret}  a  de- 
decided  Majority  dread  any  mate¬ 
rial  change  in  the  system!  And, 
they  w'ell  know,  that  no  new  mi¬ 
nistry  could  hold  their  ground  a 
day,  without  such  material 
change  !  This  the  true  cause 
of  the  support,  which  the  Minis¬ 
ters  now  receive. 

A  majority  of  the  House,  even 
Rankes  himself,  who  took  the 
lead  in  defence  of  the  Ministers, 
see  clearly  the  great  difficulties, 
w'ith  which  the  country  is  hanir 
pered.  They  doubt,  they  fear, 
that  the  Ministers  are  unable  to 
extricate  it,  But,'  they  see,  in 
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the  measures  that  a  new  ministry 
must  adopt,  something  whicfi  they 
look  upon  as  certain  destruction  ! 
They,  therefore,  set  themselves 
against  any  change.  They  say, 

“  With  these  Ministers  destruc- 
tion  may  come:  with  their 
“  rivals  it  must  come.”  And, 
upon  this  they  act. 

In  short,  the  majority  arc 
against  a  Reform  of  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  ;  and  now  see,  that  a  new  Mi- 
nistry  must  make  a  Reform, or  quit 
their  places  immediately.  Thus, 
then,  we  Reformers  have  brought 
our  cause  to  this  point  at  last : 
f<  It  must  succeed;  or,  let  the 
present  men  do  what  they  may, 
they  must  remain  in  power .” 
There  can  be  no  change  without 
'Reform.  Bravo  1  This  is  what 
I  always  contended  for.  I  hate 
The  shuffling,  nonsense  about  a 
change  of  any  other  sort. 

But,  now,  are  the  present  men, 
Jlieii,  always  to  remain  in  power? 

I  hope  they  wjll,  until  their  rivals 
declare  openly,  plainly  and  with¬ 
out  any  reserve,  for  a  Reform  of 
(hcCqmmqns>  House,  Ret  them  do 


10,  1321 

that.  Let  them  call  Cor nty  Meet¬ 
ings  for  that  specific  object;  let 
them  distinctly  state,  in  Resolu¬ 
tions,  what  sort  of  Reform  they 
mean ;  let  this  be  done,  and  the 
country  is  saved !  But,  until  they 
do  this,  not  one  such  will  advance 
towards  the  Ministry. 

The  difficulties  will  go  on  in¬ 
creasing.  That  is  quite  certain. 
Let  the  Ministers  GO  ON  WITH 
PEEL'S  BILL.  Let  them  and 
their  majority  tackle  that !  Let 
them  go  on  with  that.  Let  their 
opponents  cal!  far  Reform  ;  and 
take  no  part  in  the  repealing  of 
Peel’s  Bill  (if  it  be  repealed); 
let  them  have  nothing  to  do 
with  Loan-maker- s  and  Oracle’s 
schemes :  let  them  follow  this 
course,  and  they  will  soqn  put 
out  the  Ministers  :  if  they  follow 
any  other,  they  never  will.  In  a 
word  :  THE  PRESENT  ABE 
THE  FITTEST  MEN  FOR 
GOING  ON  WITHOUT  A 
REFORM.  —  If  Peel’s  Bill  he 
i  e pealed,  the  Ministers  may  stand 
their  ground,  for  a  year,  perhaps. 
If  it  be  not  repealed,  and  if  thft 
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Whigs  call  for  Reform*  the  Mi¬ 
nisters  must  be  driven  out. — Nous 
verrons  ! 


SURREY  MEETING. 

Of  all  the  county-meetings, 
which  have  been  held,  of  late, 
no  one  has  pleased  me  so  much 
as  the  Surrey  Meeting.  Mr. 
Holme  Sumner  and  Lord  El- 
lenborough  appeared  at  that 
Meeting ;  and,  what  I  wish  to 
point  the  reader’s  attention  to, 
is,  the  pretty  decent  lesson,  that 
these  two  heroes  of  the  tongue 
received  from  the  people  of  Sur¬ 
rey.  I  like  to  meet  such  men  at 
such  places.  I  like  to  meet  them 
"  out  of  doors .”  When  “  in 
doors,"  when  they  talk  there,  we 
cannot  contradict  them  ;  and,  in 
offering  our  opinions  on  what 
they  say,  we  must  take  care, 
lest  even  ‘‘our  representatives ” 
lay  us  by  the  heels.  But,  when 
they  meet  us  “  out  of  doors  ” 
they  come  unprivileged.  If  they 


abuse  us,  we  can  answer;.,’  if  they 
tell  lies,  we  can  contradict  them; 
if  they  send  forth  nonsense,  we 
ean  laugh  at  them.  Here  the 

I 

tongue  is  ungagged,  and  the  pen 
not  exposed  to  banishment  along 
with  the  hand  that  moves  it.— >- 
The  people  at  Epsom  told  the 
above  two  talking  gentlemen  what 
they  thought  of  them  and  their 
conduct.  The  speeches  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  them  I  do  not  think  so 
much  of.  It  is  the  short  and 
pithy  remarks  of  the  people  that 
please  me.  I  shall,  without 
further  preface,  iusert  the  two 
speeches  here  as  I  find  them 
reported  in  the  Morning  Chro¬ 
nicle,  leaving  the  reader  to  make 
his  own  remarks  on  them. 

Lord  Ellenborough  then  stept 
forward.  He  said  that  although  utterly 
unknown  to  most  of  them,  he  had  rea¬ 
son  to  think  that  they  would  not  be 
disinclined  to  hear  his  opinion  on  the 
subject  of  the  Resolutions.  He  thought 
they  were  not  exactly  in  conformity 
with  the  terms  of  the  Requisition  ; 
but  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  come  there  and 
openly  express  his  dissent  from  them, 
instead  of  contenting  himself  by  re- 
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maiming  at  a.  distance,  and  in  secre>-y 
signing  a  Protest  against  them  [  p- 
plause],  He  was  glad  to  see  so  nu¬ 
merous  and  respectable  a  Meeting  of 
the  Freeholders  of  Surrey,  and  if  the 
opinions  which  he  had  to  express  be¬ 
fore  them  did  not  meet  their  ap.  roba- 
tion,  he  hoped  they  would  at  least  hear 
them  in  silence  [hear,  hear,  ho  r  !] — 
Before  he  said  a  word  about  them, 
however,  ho  could  not  avoid  giving 
the  testimony  of  his  hearty  ap  roba- 
fcion  to  the  conduct  of  the  High  Sheriff  in 
calling  the  Meeting  ;  it  was  ad  ep  re¬ 
flection  on  the  conduct  of  other  High 
Sheriffs  who  had  refused  to  call  similar 
Meetings.  Whatever  might  be  the 
difference  of  opinion,  it  was  a  s  bject 
of  the  first  importance,  and  a  practice 
highly  conducive  to  the  well-being  of 
the  Constitution,  that  upon  great  pub- 
lie  questions  the  Freeholders  of  e  ery 
County  should  meet  to  express  tiieir 
sentiments.  The  voice  of  the  people, 
he  knew,  would  al  n  ays  speak  to  the 
Legislature  with  authority  ;  and  he  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  expression  of  pub  ic 

> 

opinion  was  never  persevered  in  with¬ 
out  producing  a  coincidence  in  the  ac  s 
of  Government  ( cries  of  no,  no!) 
The  Noble  Lord  then  proceeded  to  ob¬ 
serve  upon  the  Resolutions.  He  said, 
the  great  object  of  the  Requisition 
seemed  to  be  the  calling  the  attention 
of  Parliament  to  the  existing  distress?:-: 


of  the  oountry.  He  was  of  opinion 
that  it  was  not  the  best  way  to  effec¬ 
tuate  that  object  by  mixing  it  up  with 
the  question  of  the- Queen,  The  Re¬ 
solutions,  instead  of  calling  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  Legislature  to  the 
internal  state  of  the  country,  threw  ob 
stack's  in  the  way  of  it  (murmurs).  He 
asked  why  they  did  not  confine  them¬ 
selves  to  the  one  object,  without  en¬ 
tangling  themselves  with  the  question 
which  has  already  diverted  the  sense 
of  the  country  and  Parliament  from 
the  objects  of  inquiry,  and  divided 
and  distracted  the  nation  [ask  the  Mi¬ 
nisters!']?  He  never,  till  that  time, 
heard  that  a  compliance  with  the 
Queen’s  demands  was  to  remove  th» 
distresses  of  the  country.  If  there 
were  any  farmers  there,,  he  would  ask 
them  if  praying  for  the  Queen  would 
enable  them  to  pay  their  rent  [ in¬ 
creased  murmurs ]  ?  If  there  were 
manufacturers  present,  he  would  ask 
them  if  such  an  act  of  Government 
wrould  replace  trade  in  its  former 
prosperity  [it  would  show  a  reforma¬ 
tion  in  bad  men J?  [Here  some  in¬ 
terruption  took  place,  and  ma  iy  cried 
out,  “  It  would  qxuet  the  minds  of  the 
people The  Sheriff  interposed,  and 
order  was  restored.]  II  is  Lordship 
went  on  to  say,  that  lie  hoped  his  opi¬ 
nions,  if  they  air!  not  concur  with 
their  own,  would  be  heard  in  siisHce 
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Tile  removal  of  her  Majesty’s  name 
fr-Qiu  the  Liturgy  was  either  legal  or 
illegal :  if  illegal,  the  opinion  of  that 
Meeting  could  have  no  weight  on  a 
dry  point  of  law  ;  and  if  it  was  legal, 
the  insertion  of  her  name  could  be  on¬ 
ly  a  matter  of  grace  and  favour  ;  and 
he  begged  the  Freeholders  of  Surrey 
to  .treat  the  King  as  they  would  treat 
any  common  private  Gentleman,  whom 
he  was  sure  they  would  not  ask  to  do 
a  matter  of  grace  and  favour  to  a 
wife,  who  had  published  such  language 
as  the  Queen  had  addressed  to  her 
husband  [ loud  disapprobation ].  He 
was  convinced,  that  when  they  calmly 
considered  the  whole  of  this  question 
at  some  distant  period,  they  would  at. 
^length  do  justice  to  the  motives  of 
those  who  differed  from  them,  and 
especially  of  those  who  did  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  avow  their  opinions,  however 
different  from  their  own.  If  there 
were  any  doubt  as  to  the  real  object  of 
the  Resolutions,  that,  doubt  would  be 
entirely  removed  by  the  speech  of  the 
Noble  Lord  who  first  addressed  them. 
.They  all  knew  that  his  Majesty’s 
Ministers  having  advised  the  King 
to  exclude  the  Queen’s  came  from  the 
Liturgy,  had  solemnly  and  publicly 
declared,  that  they  would  not  advise 
bis  Majesty  to  restore  it.  A  propo¬ 
sition,  therefore,  of  which  the  object 
wits  io  restore  her  Majesty's  name  to 


the  Liturgy,  was,  in  fact.,  a  proposition 
to  remove  the  King’s  Ministers  ( cries 
of  true ,  that  is  what  we  want j.  He 
really  believed  that  the  main  object 
of  the  Resolutions  was.  neither  more 
nor  less,  than  a  simple  change  of  Mi¬ 
nisters,  and  that  the  advantage  of  the 
Queen  was  not  in  the  smallest  degree 
consulted  by  them.  The  Noble  Lord 
who  first  addressed  them  had  spoken, 
as  every  man  of  feeling  must  speak, 
of  the  distresses  of  the  country.  He 
said  that  nothing  had  been  done, 
and  that  much  ought  to  have  been 
done  to  alleviate  those  distresses. 
Oh  this  subject,  he  perfectly  agreed 
with  the  Noble  Lord  (applause). — 
Many  of  the  sentiments  in  the  Re¬ 
solutions  had  his  entire  approbation, 
and  he  had  never,  for  a  moment, 
hesitated  to  avow  similar  opinions 
in  the  House  of  Lords.  The  Gen¬ 
tlemen  below  him  talked  of  coming 
to  the  point,  'as  if  it  were  a  matter 
of  any  importance  to  him  (Lord 
Ellenborough)  who  was  Minister, — 
During  his  short  political  career  in 
the  House  of  Commons  and  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  he  had  never  be¬ 
longed  to  one  party  or  to  the  other 
(hear,  hear  !).  He  had  at  all  times 
endeavoured  to  promote  what  ap¬ 
peared  to  him  to  be  most  beneficial 
to  tiie  country,  and  his  public  con¬ 
duct  Jiad  been  influenced  'only  bj 
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those  vietvs  in  the  discussion  of  the 
late  painful  and  unfortunate  subject; 
that  subject  had,  unfortunately,  en¬ 
grossed  too  much  of  the  public  at¬ 
tention,  and  had  diverted  the  Legis¬ 
lature  from  the  consideration  of  the 
real  causes  of  the  distresses  of  the 
country.  They  all  knew  what  had 
occnpied  the  attention  of  the  Legis¬ 
lature  since  Parliament  met.  They 
all  knew  how  little  had  been  done 
for  them,  and  he  entreated  them  to 
attend  to  the  language  of  the  Noble 
Lord  who  had  just  addressed  them, 
and  compare  it  with  the  conduct  of  his 
Friends  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Had 
they  proposed  any  remedy  for  the  dis¬ 
tresses  of  the  country? — Had  they 
taken  any  measures,  in  short,  uncon¬ 
nected  with  that  lamentable  subject 
which  occupied  the  public  mind,  with¬ 
out  the  slightest  advantage  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  ?  The  only  motion  which  had 
been  made,  so  far  from  having  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  restore  the  national  pros¬ 
perity,  had  created  an  obstacle  to  the 
consideration  of  the  distresses  of 
the  country.  Whatever  his  own 
opinions  might  be  as  to  the  case 
of  her  Majesty,  he  thought  the 
generosity  with  which  Englishmen  felt 
oil  this  subject  did  them  the  highest 
honour.  He  respected  the  motives  by 
which  they  were  influenced,  while  he 
felt  convinced,  that  their  opinions 


were  founded  upon  the  grossest  delu¬ 
sion.  No  man  could  admire  more  than 
himself  the  manly  spirit,  the  true 
English  feeling  and  generosity  upon 
which  those  opinions,  hovveyer  erro¬ 
neous,  were  founded.  He  was  per¬ 
suaded,  that  the  object  of  the  Resolu¬ 
tions  was  to  create  an  obstacle  to  the 
consideration  of  the  national  distresses, 
and  he  thought  so,  because  that  must 
necessarily  be  their  effect.  He  knew 
that  the  Gentlemen  who  proposed  them 
had  tcro  much  sense,  and  too  correct  a 
judgment  to  propose  them,  unless  they 
had  calculated  upon  that  effect  [ cries 
of  7io,  7io,  shame ,  shame!'].  The  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  Resolutions  was  to  procure 
from  them  an  expression  of  their  feel¬ 
ings  upon  a  subject  in  which  the  na¬ 
tion  felt  great  interest,  but  which,  in 
his  opinion,  was  of  no  national  im¬ 
portance,  in  order  to  effect  the  remo¬ 
val  of  the  present  Ministers,  and 
replace  them  by  a  set  of  men,  who, 
whatever  might  be  their  talents,  abi¬ 
lities,  and  public  services,  were  cer¬ 
tainly  not  possessed  of  much  popu¬ 
larity,  or  of  the  confidence  of  the 
people.  If  such  was  the  real  object 
of  the  Resolutions,  he  thought  it 
would  have  been  much  better  to  come 
forward  in  a  manly  manner,  and  pro¬ 
pose  at  once  the  impeachment  of  his 
Majesty’s  Ministers,  and  a  change  iu 
the  system  of  Government. 


Ill 


Holy  Alliance^ 


Mr.  ffoi.MK  Sumner  congratulated 
the  Meeting'  upon  the  order  with  which 
its  proceedings  had  been  conducted. 

•It  was  matter  of  extreme. gratification 

»  *  . 

Ao  hire,  that  with  a  single  exc  ption, 

his  public  conduct  had  uniformly 
met  with  the  approbation  of  his  Con¬ 
stituents.  It  had  been  said,  that  the 
opinion  of  Parliament  did  not,  upon  a 
late  occasion,  coincide  with  t!  e  opi¬ 
nion  of  the  people,  but  he  (Mr  II. 
Sumner)  conscientiously  believed  that 
it  did  [hisses,  and  cries  of  no,  no  !]. 
He  adverted  to  the  distressed  slate  of. 
the  country,  and  compared  the  situa¬ 
tion  of  the  people,  after  a  long  and 
protracted  war,  to  that  of  a  man  who 
hal  resorted  to  a  Court  of  'Law  to 
prevent  the  loss  of  his  estate,  and  had 
spent  19s.  out  of  30s.  in  the  contest. 

He  then  proceeded  to  explari  his  con- 

> 

duct  with  respect  to  his  observations 
on  the  Queen.  He  acknowledged  that 

9 

he  did,  in  the  House  of  Commons  the 
other  night,  express  his  belief,  that 
the  Queen  l  ad  been  found  guilty  [loud 
groans].  He  proceeded  to  speak  of 
the  123  Lords  who  had  voted  for  the 
second  reading  of  the  Bill,  and  asked 
if  fie  witnesses  against  her  Majesty 
had  beon  perjured,  wiry  Majocci  and 
the  rest  had  not  been  detained  in  the 
country  and  prosecuted  for  perjury? 
Tie  said  when  he  moved  80,0001.  as  an 
amendment  to  the  50,0001.  proposed  to 


the  Queen,  he  did  so  under  the  convic¬ 
tion  that  a  great  part  of  her  income 
was  diverted,  by  those  who  surround- 
ed  her,  to  the  support  of  clamour -and 
sedition— [cries  of  shatne ,  shame!]. 
He  said,  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  state 
so,  though  he  knew  he  should  stand 
there  condemned — [cries  of  is  you  pre¬ 
judged  the  Queen , — you  shall  never 
again  be  our  County  Member”].  He 
concluded  by  saying,  that  he  was  sure 
a  year  would  not  pass  over  their  heads 
before  they  would  say,  as  in  the  ease 
of  the  Property  Tax,  Mr.  Sumner  is 
right  [cries  of  “  never,  never, ”  and 
great  disapprobation], —  A  freehold¬ 
er,  whose  name  we  understood  to  he 
WILD,  addressed  the  Meeting  from 
the  middle  of  the  crowd,  with  much 

energy  and  considerable  humour.  He 

\ 

arraigned  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Holme 
Sumner  through  the  whole  course  of 
his  public  career.  Ilis  attack  upon 
the  Quean,  ho  said,  was  founded  only 
upon  hearsay  ;  and  were  ha  to  reset  t 
to  hearsay  evidence,  he  assured  the 
Meeting  that  he  had  heard  n  great  deal 
to  tile  disadvantage  of  the  Honoura¬ 
ble  Gentleman  [laughter]. 


HOLY  ALLIANCE. 


The  following  is  a  copy  of 
-a  Dispatch,  which  our  Ministers 
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have  sent  to  our  Ambassadors 
on  the  Continent,  relative  to 
tho  attack  about  to  be  made 
on  Naples.  It  is  worthy  of 
attention ,  and,  it  contains  mat¬ 
ter  of  congratulation  for  us, 
the  people  of  this  kingdom ; 
because  it  shews,  that,  at  any 
rate,  English  blood  and  money 
are  not  to  be  expended  in  this 
crusade  against  revolution.  One 
thing  is  certain,  that,  if  our 
Ministers  were  disposed  to  join 
in  this  crusade,  they  have  not 
the  means.  I  have  always  said 
that  they  could  never  go  to 
soar  again  as  long  as  the  pre¬ 
sent  system  should  last.  What¬ 
ever  I  may,  therefore,  be,  in 
general,  disposed  to  ascribe  .to 
their  justice  and  their  love  of 
freedom,  I  cannot  allow,  that 
we  have  any  decisive  proof  of 
either,  in  this  document.  There 
is  a  great  deal  of  very  good 
justice  and  very  good  forbear¬ 
ance  and  humanity  that  have 
no  better  foundation  than  had 
the  continence  of  Tristram 
Shandy’s  horse. 


However,  there  is  another 
view  to  be  taken  of  this  mat¬ 
ter  :  want  of  means  would  have 
prevented  a  participation  in 
the  crusade;  but,  want  of 
means  prevents  also  these  mi¬ 
nisters,  and  would  any  others, 
from  participating  in  a  defence 
of  the'  attached  party!  Tho 
British  Government  ought,  not 
only  to  have  protested  against 
being  an  approver  of  the  at¬ 
tack  on  Naples;  it  ought,  in 
my  opinion,  to  have  protested 
against  the  attack  it  a  If.  This 
is  what  the  British  Government 
ought  to  have  done.  But,  as 
I  have  said  before,  and  as  I 
have  been,  for  years  foretelling, 
the  present  system  in  England 
is  wholly  incompatiblb  with  any 
hostile  effort  or  declaration,  on 
our  part,  let  the  case  be  what 
it  may  !  I  have  been  saying  this 
for  years ;  and  now  we  have  a 
pretty  good  proof  of  the  fact. 

The  following  document,  like 
all  those  that  I  have  ever  seen 
from  the  same  source,  is  badly 
written.  In  several  parts  it  is 
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v  ngranan  ufi  cal.  It  is  every 
where  confused  and  difficult  to 
he  comprehended.  The  phraseo¬ 
logy  is  not  English.  It  seems 
like  some  of  the  feeble,  verbose 
stuff  that  we  sometimes  see 
translated  from  the  French. 
Look,  reader,  at  paragraph 
No.  7,  and  find,  if  you  can, 
any  nominative  to  “  after  hav¬ 
ing,  ”  and  “  and  having.'’ 
Look  at  No.  S,  and  ask  your¬ 
self,  whether  consistency  and 
good  faith  stand  in  need  of 
justification.  Look  at  “  justified 
to  advise ,”  in  paragraph  No.  3. 
Look  at  the  last  sentence  of 
all.  See  what  confusion,  what 
nonsense,  prevail.  Look  at  the 
very  first  sentence.  And,  then, 
ask  yours'clf,  whether  Papers 
of  this  kind  ought  not  to  come 
from  abler  hands.  Say,  whether 
it  is  being  very  presumptuous, 
in  any  man,  to  think  himself 
able  to  conduct  affairs  that  can 
be,  with  propriety,  committed 
to  the  hands  of  the  person, 
whose  name  is  subscribed  to 
this  document. 
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CIRCULAR  DISPATCH  TO  HIS 
MAJISSTYS  MISSION’S  AT  FO¬ 
REIGN  COURTS, 

LAID  BEFORE  THE  HOUSE  07  LORDS,  IN* 
PURSUANCE  OF  AN  ADlXRESS  TO  IIIS 
MAJESTY,.  FEBRUARY,  1821. 

For.ejgn  Office,  Jan.  19,  1821. 
Sir, — I  should  not  hare  felt  it  ne¬ 
cessary  to  hav£  made  any  communica¬ 
tion  to  you,  in  the  present  state  of  the 
discussions  begun  at  Troppau  and 
transferred  to  Laybaeh,  had  it  not  been 
for  a  circular  communication,  which 
has  been  addressed  by  the  Courts  of 
Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia,  to  their 
several  missions,  and  vrhicb  his  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  Government  conceive,  if  not 
adverted  to,  might  (however  uninten¬ 
tionally)  convey,  upon  the  subject 

therein  alluded  to,  very  erroneous  im- 
#  — 

pressions  of  the  past,  as  well  as  of  the 

*  *  ‘v  t  t  .  A 

present,  sentiments  of  the  British 
Government. 

It  has  become,  therefore,  necessary 
to  inform  you  that  the  King,  has  felt 
himself  obliged  to  decline  becoming  a 
party  to  the  measures  in  question. 

2.  These  measures  embrace  two 
distinct  objects 1st.  The  establish¬ 
ment  of  certain  general  principles  for 
the  regulation  of  the  future  political 
conduct  of  ihoalRes  in  the  cases  therein 
described: — 2dly.  The  proposed  mode 
of  dealing,  under  these  principles,  with 
the  existing  affairs  of  Naples. 

The  system  of  measures  proposed 
under  the  former  head,  if  to  be  reci- 
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procally  acted  upon,  would  be  in  direct 
repugnance  to  the  fundamental  laws  of 
this  country.  But  even  if  this  decisive 
objection  did  not  exist,  the  British 
Government  would,  nevertheless,  re¬ 
gard  the  principles  on  which  these  mea¬ 
sures  rest,  to  be  such  as  could  not  be 
safely  admitted  as  a  system  of  inter¬ 
national  law.  They  are  of  opinion 
that  their  adoption  would  inevitably 
sanction,  and,  in  the  hands  of  less  be¬ 
neficent  Monarchs,  might  hereafter  lead 
to  a  much  more  frequent  and  extensive 
interference  in  the  internal  transactions 
of  States,  than  they  are  persuaded  is 
intended  by  the  august  parties  from 
whom  they  proceeded,  or  can  berecon- 
cileable  either  with  the  general  interest, 
or  with  the  efficient  authority  and  dignity 
of  independent  Sovereigns.  They  do 
not  regard  the  alliance  as  entitled, 
under  existing  treaties,  to  assume,  in 
their  character  as  Allies,  any  such 
general  powers,  nor  do  they  conceive 
that  such  extraordinary  powers  could 
be  assumed,  in  virtue  of  any  fresh 
diplomatic  transaction  amongst  the 
Allied  Courts,  without  their  either 
attributing  to  themselves  a  supremacy 
incompatible  with  the  rights  of  other 
States,  or,  if  it  be  acquired  through 
the  special  accession  of  such  States, 
without  introducing  a  federative  system 
in  Europe,  not  only  unwieldly  and 
ineffectual  to  its  object,  but  leading  to 
many,  most  serious  inconveniencies. 

With  respect  to  the  particular  case 
of  Naples,  the  British  Government, 
at  the  very  earliest  moment,  did  not 
hesitate  to  express  their  strong  dis¬ 
approbation  of  the  mode  and  circum¬ 
stances  under  which  that  Revolution 
was  understood  to  have  been  effected; 
but  they,  at  the  same  time,  expressly 


declared  to  the  several  Allied  Courts 
that  they  should  not  consider  them¬ 
selves  as  either  called  upon,  or,  jus¬ 
tified,  to  advise  an  interference  on  the 
part  of  this  country :  they  fully  ad¬ 
mitted,  however,  that  other  Euro¬ 
pean  States,  and  especially  Austria 
and  the  Italian  Powers,  might  feel 
themselves  differently  circumstanced ; 
and  they  professedthat  it  was  not  their 
purpose  to  prejudge  the  question  as  it 
might  affect  them,  or  to  interfere  with 
the  course  which  such  States  migh» 
think  fit  to  adopt,  with  a  view  to  their 
own  security,  provided  only  that  they 
were  ready  to  give  every  reasonable 
assurance  that  their  views  were  not 
directed  to  purposes  of  aggrandise¬ 
ment,  subversive  of  the  territorial 
system  of  Europe,  as  established  by 
the  late  treaties. 

4.  Upon  these  principles  the  con¬ 
duct  of  his  Majesty’s  Government 
with  regard  to  the  Neapolitan  question 
has  been,  from  the  first  moment,  uni¬ 
formly  regulated,  and  copies  of  the 
successive  instructions  sent  to  the  Bri¬ 
tish  Authorities  at  Naples  for  their 
guidance,  have  been  from  time  to 
time  transmitted  for  the  information  of 
the  Allied  Governments. 

5.  With  regard  to  the  expectation 
which  is  expressed  in  the  circular 
above  alluded  to,  of  the  assent  of  the 
Courts  of  London  and  Paris  to  the 
more  general  measures  proposed  for 
their  adoption,  founded,  as  it  is  al¬ 
leged,  upon  existing  treaties :  in  jus¬ 
tification  of  its  own  consistency  and 
good  faith,  the  British  Government,  ' 
in  withholding  such  assent,  must  pro¬ 
test  against  any  such  interpretation 
being  put  upon  the  treaties  in  question, 
as  is  therein  assumed. 
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fi.  They  have  never  understood  these 
treaties  to  impose  any  such  obliga¬ 
tions  ;  and  they  have,  on  various  occa¬ 
sions,  both  in  Parliament,  and  in  their 
intercourse  with  the  Allied  Govern¬ 
ments,  distinctly  maintained  the  nega¬ 
tive  of  Such  a  proposition.  That  they 
have  .acted  with  all  possible  explicit¬ 
ness  upon  this  subject,  would  at  once 
appear  from  reference  to  the  delibera¬ 
tions  at  Paris  in  IS15,  previous  to  the 
conclusion  of  the  Treaty  of  Alliance, 
at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  1818,  and  sub¬ 
sequently  in  certain  discussions  which 
took  place  in  the  course  of  the  last 
year. 

7.'  After  having  removed  the  mis¬ 
conception  to  which  the  passage  of  the 
circular  in  question,  if  passed  over  in 
silence,  might  give  countenance  ;  and 
having  stated  in  general  terms,  with¬ 
out  however  entering  into  the  argu¬ 
ment,  the  dissent  of  his  Majesty's 
Government  from  the  general  principle 
upon  w  hich  the  circular  in  question  is 
founded,  it  should  be  clearly  under¬ 
stood  that  no  Government  can  be 
more  prepared  than  the  British  Go- 
yornment  is  to  uphold  the  right  of  any 
State  or  States  to  interfere  where 
their  own  immediate  security  or  essen¬ 
tial  interests  are  seriously  endangered 
hy  the  internal  transactions  of  another 
State.  But  as  they  regard  the  as¬ 
sumption  of  such  right  as  only  to  be 
justified  by  the  strongest  necessity, 
and  to  be  limited  and  regulated 
thereby,  they  cannot  admit  that  this 
right  can  receive  a  general  and  indis¬ 
criminate  application  to  all  revolu¬ 
tionary  movements,  without  reference 
|o  their  immediate  hearing  upon  some 
particular  State  or  States,  or  be  made 
prospectively  thp  basis  of  an  alliance. 


They  regard  its  exercise  as  an  ex¬ 
ception  to  general  principles,  of  tho 
greatest  value  and  importance,  and 
as  one  that  only  properly  grows  out 
of  the  circumstances  of  the  special 
case  ;  but  they  at  the  same  time  con¬ 
sider,  that  exceptions  of  this  description 
never  can,  without  the  utmost  danger, 
be  so  far  reduced  to  rule,  as  to  be. 
incorporated  into  the  ordinary  diplo¬ 
macy  of  States,  or  into  the  institutes 
of  the  law  of  nations, 

8.  As  it  appears  that  certain  of  the 
Ministers  of  the  three  Courts  have  al¬ 
ready  communicated  this  circular  dis¬ 
patch  to  the  Courts  to  which  they  are 
accredited,  I  leave  it  to  your  discretion 
to  make  a  corresponding  communica¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  your  Government, 
regulating  your  language  in  conformity 
to  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  pre,- 
sent  dispatch.  You  vyill  take  care, how¬ 
ever,  in  making  such  communication,  to 
do  justice,  in  the  name  of  your  Govern¬ 
ment,  to  the  purity  of  intention,  which 
has  no  doubt  actuated  these  august 
Courts  in  the  adoption  of  the  course  of 
measures  which  they  are  pursuing,— 
The  difference  of  sentiment  Which  pre¬ 
vails  between  them  and  the  Court  of 
London  op  this  matter,  you  may  de¬ 
clare,  ean  make  no  alteration  whatever 
iq  the  cordiality  and  harmony  of  the 
alliance  on  any  other  subject,  or  abate 
their  common  zeal  in  giving  the  most 
complete  effect  to  all  their  existing 
engagements.  I  am,  &e. 

(Signed.)  Casxlereagh. 


WHITE  OAKS. 

Several  gentlemen,  hearing  me 
mention,  last  winter,  that  some 
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American  White-Oak  Acorns  had 
been  received  by  me,  applied  to 
me  for  some.  They  were  soirn 
at  the  time  ;  and  now  the  seedlings 
are  to  be  had  from  Mr.  Knight, 
Exotic  Nursery,  King's  Road, 
Chelsea ;  or,  from  Mr.  John 
Cobbett,  No.  1,  Clement's  Inn, 
London. — This  is  the  tree  that 
Mr.  Birkbeck,  in  his  book,  calls 
“  the  Glory  of  the  American  Fo- 
“  rest a  title  which,  after  two 
or  three  other  trees,  certainly  be¬ 
longs  to  this  lofty,  beautiful,  and 
useful  tree.  To  describe  all  the 
uses  of  the  timber  of  this  tree 
would  require  more  space  than  is 
afforded  by  a  whole  Register.  If 
it  were  growing  here  in  quantity 
equal  to  our  oak,  I  should  hesi¬ 
tate  before  I  said,  if  the  question 
w  ere  put  to  me,  which  of  them 
could  be  exterminated  with  the 
least  injury  to  the  nation. — How¬ 
ever,  J  have  not,  at  present,  any 
time  for  a  description  of  the  pro¬ 
perties  of  the  wood.  Mr.  Knight 
has  half  the  crop;  and,  as  his 
share  will  not  have  received  any 
injury  from  his  politics,  he  wil), 
jn  all  probability,  find  the  most 
customers. — If  however,  any 
body  choose  to  apply  to  my  son, 
at  his  Office,  as  above,  he  will  very 
punctually  attend  to  the  appli¬ 
cations.  The  plants  are,  of  course, 
only  about  six  inches  high,  but 
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their  tap-roots  may  be  a  foot  long , 
The  price  is  A  POUND  A  HUN¬ 
DRED  ;  arid,  my  son  will  sell 
no  smaller  quantity.  A  letter  to 
him  (post  paid)  at  the  Register 
Office,  No.  I,  Clement's  Inn,  will 
insure  the  sending  of  a  hundred 
off  by  the  mail,  two  days  after  he 
receives  the  order ;  because  there 
must  be  time  to  take  the  plants 
from  the  ground. — There  are 
about  50  sorts  of  oaks  in  America. 
I  have  seen  twenty  sorts,  all 
standing  in  one  wood  of  not  more 
than  forty  acres.  Some  of  these 
sorts  are  good  for  very  little.  I 
was  particularly  careful  as  to  the 
sort,  in  this  case,  and  I  pledge 
myself,  that  every  plant  is  a  true 
White-Oak. — It  may,  perhaps, 
be  useful  to  give  a  few  hints  as 
to  the  management  of  seedling 
oak  plants.  Cut  off  their  tap¬ 
roots  at  four  inches  from  the  top 
( that  is  the  part  that  was  at  the 
surface  of  the  ground ) ;  or,  in 
other  words,  leave  the  tap-root 
four  inches  long.  Cut  off  all  the 
fibres  clean  ;  for  they  never  grow 
again.  Cut  the  tap-root  with  a 
sloping  cut.  Cut  all  with  a  sharp 
knife. — Plant  out  in  rows  two 
feet  a  part,  and  put  the  plants  a 
foot  a  part  in  the  row.  This 
puts  you  about  a  hundred  upon 
a  rod  of  ground.  Let  thq 
ground  be  good  and  deeply  dig- 
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ged ;  and  let  the  plants  be  put  out 
by  some  one  who  knows  how  to 
plant  a  cabbage-plant  u  ell.  Let 
them  be  fixed  well  in  the  ground, 
and  let  them,  as  to  depth,  be 
planted  in  such  manner  as  to 
bring  the  part  which  was  at  the 
surface  of  the  ground  before,  to 
the  surface  again  ;  that  is  to  say, 
let  no  wood  be  undej;  ground,  and 
no  root  above  ground.  Keep  the 
ground  clean,  by  frequent  hoeing, 
during  the  summer;  and,  there 
will  need  no  watering  nor  any 
other  care.  When  the  plants 
have  stood  thus  two  years,  they 
wall,  if  properly  managed,  be 
four  feet  high ;  and,  then  they 
are  ready  to  be  put  out  into  plan¬ 
tations.  Those  who  say,  that 
oaks  will  not  get  a  new  tap-root, 
know  nothing  of  the  matter  ;  and 
those  who  say,  that  transplanted 
oaks  do  not  prosper,  have  only, 
I  think,  to  hear  me  state,  that 
oaks,  sown  by  me  in  1807,  and 
put  finally  out  in  1810,  are  now 
about  20  feet  high,  and  many  of 
them  more  than  15  inches  round 
at  the  stem.— Doctor  Johnson 


.  said,  that,  when  a  man  planted  a 

tree,  he  began  to  think  of  dying. 

If  any  man  be  infected  with  this 
» 

cowardly,  this  selfish,  this  base 
"feeling,  let  him  read  Lafon- 
taine’s  beautiful  fable  of  the 
Octogenaire  et  les  trois  Jouven- 
geaux ;  and  he  will  blush  to 
think,  that  the  former  author  was 
an  Englishman,  and  the  latter  a 
Frenchman. 

N.B.  A  hundred  plants  will 
make  but  a  very  small  parcel. 
They  can  be  safely  sent  to  Ire¬ 
land  and  Scotland .• — There  is 
great  advantage  in  having  the 
plants  in  this  seedling  state ; 
especially  when  they-  are  to  be 
conveyed  from  a  considerable 
distance.  The  weight  and  bulk 
and  the  risk  irom  keeping  out  of 
ground:  the  difference  in  price 
too  :  these  are  all  considerations 
that  ought  to  induce  people  to 
get  the  plants  in  the  seedling 
state. — The  plants  cannot  be 
sent  in  frosty  weather.  No  trees 
should  ever  have  their  roots  ex¬ 
posed  to  frost. 
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“  This  Bill  (Mr.  Peel’s)  was  grounded  on  concurrent  Reports  of  both 
“  Houses  ;  it  was  passed  by  unanimous  votes  of  both  Houses  ;  it  was,  at  the 
“  close  of  the  Session,  a  subject  of  high  eulogium  in  the  Speaker’s  Speeeh  to 
“  the  Regent,  and  in  the  Regent’s  Speech  to  the  two  Houses :  now,  then,  I,  Wil- 
“  liam  Cobbett,  assert,  that,  to  carry  this  Bill  into  effect  is  impossible  ;  and 
“  I  say,  that,  if  this  Bill  be  carried  into  full  effect,  I  will  give  Castlereagh 
“  leave  to  lay  me  on  a  Gridiron  and  broil  me  alive,  while  Sidmouth  may  stir 
“  the  coals,  and  Canning  stand  by  and  laugh  at  my  groans.” — Taken  from 
Cobbett' s  Register,  written  at  North  Hampstead ,  Long  Island ,  on  the  Llth 
of  September,  1819,  and  published  in  England  in  November,  1S19. 


Letter  II. 

TO  MR.  PEEL. 

On  the  Gridiron.  On  the  Battle 
between  the  Land  and  the 
Funds.  On  the  scenes  of  next 
Summer,  if  the  Bill  be  not 
repealed. 

London,  13  February,  1S21. 

Sir, — Please  to  look  at  the 
head  of  this  Register;  look  at  the 


Motto  ;  look  at  the  Gridiron ! 
And  then  please  to  pay  attention 
to  what  I  am  about  to  say. 

The  time  is  now  come ;  it  is 
actually  arrived,  when  I  am  call¬ 
ed  upon  to  begin  to  do  justice  to 
myself;  and,  not  only  to  myself, 
but  to  many  thousands  of  zealous 
and  faithful  Desciples,  who  have 
long  adopted  my  political  opini¬ 
ons,  and.  many  of  whom  have  had 

to  endure  no  small  quantity  of  re- 
s 
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proach,  injustice  and  persecution 
on  that  account.  Our  day  is,  at 
last,  come  ;  and,  please  God,  we 
will  enjoy  it. 

It  is  my  intention,  in  this  letter 
to  go  back  and  make  some  re¬ 
marks  upon  the  circumstances, 
accompanying  the  passing  of  your 
Bill,  which  Bill  was,  as  will  be 
by  and  by  seen,  the  very  thing 
that  I  ought  to  have  wished  for, 
and  that  you  and  the  “  Great 
CounciF  ought  to  have  avoided. 
Then,  I  shall  make  some  remarks 
on  the  battle  which  seems  to  be 
now  coming  on  between  the  Land 
and  the  Funds.  And,  lastly,  I 
mean  to  offer  you  some  observa¬ 
tions  ;  or,  rather,  some  new  pre¬ 
dictions  as  to  the  scenes  which  we 
shall  behold  next  Summer,  if  your 
Bill  be  not  repealed. 

As  to  the  first  topic  ;  as  to  the 
circumstances  accompanying  the 
passing  of  your  Bill,  you,  doubt¬ 
less,  recollect  them  ;  but  that  is 
no  reason  for  my  not  stating  them 
here.  You  and  the  “  Grand 
CounciF  would,  probably,  be 
very  glad  if  the  world  would  for¬ 
get  them.  I  will  take  care  that 
the  world  shall  not ;  for,  in  every 
way,  in  which  I  can  hold  them  up 
to  the  ejres  of  mankind,  will  I 
hold  them  up  to  those  eyes.  They 
shall  not  be  forgotten.  Justice 
to  many  many  thousands  of  men, 


as  well  as  to  myself,  demands 
that  they  be  had  in  constant  re¬ 
collection. 

This  Bill  was  passed  in  direct 
opposition  to  my  principles,  re¬ 
peatedly  laid  down,  and  to  my 
advice  repeatedly  given.  Be¬ 
tween  1803  and  the  time  of 
passing  the  Bill,  I  had  written 
altogether,  a  large  volume,  from 
which  any  one  of  common  sense 
might  have  gathered  the  manifest 
injustice  as  well  as  the  monstrous 
absurdity  of  such  a  Bill.  No 
longer  before,  than  the  month  of 
July  1818;  that  is  to  say,  not 
more  than  eight  months  before 
your  project  was  broached  in 
the  Parliament,  I  had  addressed 
a  letter  to  Mr.  Tierney,  in  which 
I  had  demonstrated,  in  which  I 
had  proved  as  clearly  as  any 
thing  ever  was  proved,  that,  to 
attempt  to  return  to  cash  pay¬ 
ments,  without  a  reduction  of  the 
interest  of  the  debt  and  without 
other  measures  of  equal  importt 
ance,  would  be  proof  of  downrigh- 
madness.  Mr  Tierney  had 
started  the  idea  of  a  gradual 
return  to  cash-payments,  in  his 
speech  respecting  the  re-new>al  of 
the  protection  Bill  in  1818. 
Upon  this  idea  of  his  I  had  ob¬ 
served,  that  the  very  use  of  the 
word  gradual  'in  such  a  case  ren¬ 
dered  the  speech  unworth y  of  an 
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answer;  but,  I  observed,  “  if  the 
paper  be  drawn  in  gradually, 
tl  the  approach  of  the  misery  and 
“  ruin  and  uproar  will  be  gra- 
x‘  dual  ;  but  they  will  approach. 
x‘  The  want  of  employment  will 
“  come  on  gradually  and  gently  ; 
“  but  it.  will  come.  The  con- 
“  vhlsion  will  be  the  end  of  the 
“  scene  ;  but  there  will  be  a  con- 
£-  vuldon.  Ruin  and  starvation 
“  will  come  by  degrees  ;  but  ruin 
“  and  starvation  will  come.” 
This  was  written  in  Long  Island 
on  the  1 1th  July  1818  ;  and  yet, 
in  defiance  of  this  ;  in  despite  of 
it,  you  and  the  “  Great  Council” 
passed  the  Bill.  You  will  say, 
that  you  were  not  bound  to  listen 
to  me ;  that  you  had  a  right  to 
treat  my  opinions  with  scorn.  I 
question  your  right ;  for  you  were 
acting  for  the  nation,  and  ought 
to  have  paused,  and,  indeed,  to 
have  stopped,whenyour  measures 
were  opposed  to  the  opinions  of  a 
man  of  greater  talents  and  ex¬ 
perience  than  yourself.  How¬ 
ever,  if  you  had  a  right  to  scorn 
my  opinions  then,  I  have  an  un¬ 
questionable  right  to  laugh  at  you 
now ;  and  at  all  those,  be  they 
who  they  may,  who  had  a  hand 
in  producing  the  measure,  which 
has  now  notoriously  produced 
precisely  those  effects  which  I 
said  it  would  produce. 


\  our  Bill  was  passed  on 
the  2nd  July  1819.  It  was 
three  months  in  the  hatching  : 
just  double  the  time  that  a 
Goose  sits  upon  her  eggs.  A 
Committee  of  each  House  of 
the  “  Great  Council”  sat  for 
many  weeks  to  inquire  into 
the  matter.  You,  who  were 
Chair-man  in  the  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons, 
being,  yourself  a  Privy  Coun¬ 
sellor,  and  a  Member  for  the 
University  of  Oxford,  brought 
in  this  Report,  consisting,  to¬ 
gether  with  it’s  appendix,  of 
three  hundred  and  fifty  five 
folio  pages  of  close  print.  Upon 
this  Report  you  brought  in  the 
Bill.  The  Bill  passed  by  an 
unanimous  vote  of  both  Houses  ; 
and  it  was  repeatedly  stated 
in  both  houses,  that  this  would 
settle  the  matter  for  ever  f 
Another  time,  I  will  make 
quotations  from  the  several 
speeches.  Suffice  it,  for  the 
present  to  say,  that  the  Houses 
rang  with  mutual  congratula¬ 
tions  on  the  happy  and  glori¬ 
ous  achievement.  You  were 
eulpgised  to  the  skies;  and 
men  pressed  forward  with  anx¬ 
iety  to  claim  their  share  of  the 
honour  of  having  formerly  sup¬ 
ported  the  wise  principles  upon 

which  your  Bill  was  founded, 
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at  a  time  when  those  princi¬ 
ples  were  brought  forward  in 
the  shape  of  resolutions  by  a 
lately  deceased  and  “  deeply 
lamented”  ornament  of  the 

HcJuse,  whose  name  was  IIoR- 

¥ 

ner,  and  who  had  been  a 
Lawyer  and  an  Edinbourgh 
Reviewer.  In  short,  it  was  a 
day  of  Jubilee;  “a  day  and 
“  such  a  day  ;  the  like  of  it, 
alack-a-day.  Oh  !  Dollalolla  ! 
“  we  ne’er  shall  see  again,!” 
You  a'ppear  to  have  thought 
it  fit,  that  the  most  should  be 
made  of  such  a  day  ;  for,  not 
merely  to  the  Houses  them¬ 
selves  were  the  recriprocated 
eulogies  confined.  The  whole 
JHouse  of  Commons,  with  the 
Speaker  at  their  head,  con¬ 
gratulated  the  Regent  on  the 
noble  achievement;  and,  that 
we  may  loose  nothing  ;  that 
old  men  may  not  forget ;  and 
that  young  men  may  have  a 
knowledge  of  the  exultations 
of  that  memorable  day,  I 
shall  here  set  down  the  words, 
in  which  the  Speaker  addressed 
his  Royal  Highness,  upon  the 
subject  on  the  12th  July  1819. 

“  But,  Sir,  of  those  measures, 
“  which  we  have  completed, 
“  the  most  prominent,  the  most 
“  important,  and,  as  we  trust, 
“  in  their  consequences,  the  most 


“  beneficial  to  the  public,  are  the 
“  measures  which  have  grown 
“  out  of  the  consideration  of  the 
“  present  state  of  the  country — 
“  both  in  its  Currency  and  its 
“Finances.  Early,  Sir,  in  the 
“  present  Session,  we  instituted 
“  an  enquiry  into  the  effects  pro- 
“  duced  on  the  exchanges  with 
“  foreign  countries,  and  the 
“  state  of  the  circulating  me* 
“  dium,  by  the  restriction  on 
“  payments  in  cash  by  the  Bank. 
“  This  enquiry  was  most'  anxi- 
“  ously  and  most  deliberately 
“  conducted,  and  in  its  result  led 
“  to  the  conclusion,  that  it  was 
“  most  desirable,  quickly,  but 
“  with  due  precautions,  to  re- 
“  turn  to  our  ancient  and  health- 
“  ful  state  of  currency ; — 
“  That  whatever  might  have 
“  been  the  expediency  of  the 
“  Acts  for  the  suspension  of 
“  paymems  in  cash  at  the  diffe- 
“  rent  periods  at  which  they 
“  were  enacted — and  doubtless 
“  they  were  expedient,  whilst 
“  the  country  was  involved  in 
“  the  most  expensive  contest  that 
“  ever  weighed  down  the  finan- 
“  ces  of  any  country — still  that 
“  the  necessity  for  the  continu- 
“  ance  of  these  Act^  having 
“  ceased,  it  became  us  with  as 
“  little  delay  as  possible  (avoid- 
“  ing  carefully  the  convulsion  of 
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<(  too  rapid  a  transition)  to  re- 
<£  turn  to  our  ancient  system  : — 
“  and  that  if  at  any  period,  and 
“  under  an}  circumstances,  this 
“  return  could  be  effected  witli- 
out  national  inconvenience,  it 
■“  was  at  the  present,  when  tills 
mighty  nation,  with  a  proud 
“  retrospect  of  the  past,  after 
■**  having  made  the  greatest  ef- 
“  forts,  and  achieved  the  noblest 
“  objects,  was  now  reposing  in  a 
*£  confident,  and,  as  we  fondly 
<l  hope,  a  well-founded  expecta- 
“  tioti,  of  a  sound  and  lasting 
peace.” 

tlere,  then,  we  find  the  speak¬ 
er  saying  that  the  inquiry  into 
this  matter  had  been  most  anxi¬ 
ously  and  most  deliberately  con¬ 
ducted  ;  we  find  him  saying  that 
the  necessity  for  the  Bank  pro¬ 
tecting  Acts  had  ceased  ;  we  find 
him  saying  that  it  was  wise  and 
necessary  to  return  to  cash-pay¬ 
ments  ;  and  we  find  him  asserting 
that  the  Parliament  had  chosen 
the  proper  time  to  return  to  our 
ancient  and  healthful  state  of 
currency. 

Let  it,  therefore  never  he  said, 
that  the  thing  was  done  in  a 
hurry;  let  it  never  be  said  that 
there  was  not  time  for  reflection  ; 
let  it  never  be  said,  that  you  had 
not  read  Paper  against ,  Gold  and 
mv  letter  to  Mr.  Tierney.  If 

•*  i 


you  had  not  read  these,  you 
ought  to  have  read  them.  They 
had  been  written  for  your  in¬ 
struction.  Let  it  never  be  said 
that  this  was  a  party  ques¬ 
tion,  for  the  votes  were  una¬ 
nimous.  Let  it  never  be  ‘said 
that  it  was  an  experiment ; 
for  it  was  de<  larecl  from  all  parts 
of  the  Houses,  that  the  question 
was  settled  for  ever.  A  hundred 
times  was  it  repeated,  that  this 
subject  was  now  done  with. 

it  was  in  the  month  of  August 
that  I  received  a  copy  of  the 
Bill,  and  of  the  Report,  on  which 
the  Bill  w'as  founded.  It  may 
appear  provokingly  insignificant 
to  you  ;  but  it  will  not  be  unin¬ 
teresting  to  those  who  have,  for 
so  many  years,  kept  company 
with  me  in  opinion,  and  borne 
up  with  unabated  fortitude  under 
'die  obloquy,  which  they  have 
endured  for  my  sake;  it  will 
not  be  uninteresting  to  them,  if  I 
relate  that  this  copy  of  the  Bill 
and  of  the  Report  were  delivered 
to  me  in  a  tent,  the  walls  of 
which  were  made  of  Morning 
Chronicles  and  Couriers,  pasted 
on  upon  laths  that  were  a  foot 
asunder,  and  the  roof,,  of  which 
consisted  of  thatch,  the  eves 
being  brought  out  six  feet  be¬ 
yond  the  walls,  in  order  to  pro- 
% 

tect  those  walls  from  violent 
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rains  and  winds.  In  this  tent,  with 
a  large  mahogany  slab,  supported 
by  stakes  driven  into  the  ground, 
for  a  table,  and  with  four  young 
Oaks  driven  into  the  ground,  and 
connected  by  four  rails,  with 
boards  laid  across  upon  them, 
having  upon  the  boards  a  truss 
of  Rye-straw  in  a  species  ot 
sack,  with  a  pillow  of  the  same, 
and  with  one  sheet  below  and 
another  above,  for  bedding  :  with 
this  furniture  for  use  and  for  de¬ 
coration,  and  sitting  in  this  tent, 
with  a  shirt  and  pair  of.trowsers 
for  dress,  I  received  the  copies  ot 
this  celebrated  Bil!  and  Report. 
At  that  moment  I  had  been 
anxiously  looking  for  them  ;  1 
hastily  ran  my  eye  over  them  ; 
and  in  five  minutes  time  I  re¬ 
solved  to  return  to  England  the 
next  fall  1 

The  greatest  want  that  I  ex¬ 
perienced  at  this  time  was,  some¬ 
body  to  laugh  ivith  me.  My  son 
was  at  New  York.  I  wrote  for 
him  to  come  up  and  help  me 
laugh.  I  bored  my  good  neigh¬ 
bours  with  the  subject.  I  ex- 
plained  to  them  the  consequences 
of  the  measure.  I  told  some  of 
them  that  were  rich,  and  who  had 
property  in  New  York,  and  were 
engaged  in  trade  besides,  how 
this  Bill  would  affect  even  them. 
I  told  them  how  it  would  bring 


down  House-rent  in  New  A  ork  ; 
f  told  the  farmers  how  it  would 
bring  down  the  price  of  corn  in 
America  as  well  as  in  England. 

I  spent  a  week  or  two  in  talking 
and  laughing;  and  it  was  soon, 
after,  that  I  wrote  the  Registers, 
respecting  this  measure,  and  from 
one  of  which  I  have  taken  my 
motto  to  the  present  Register. 

Never  did  man  act  more  fairly 
than  I  have  in  this  case.'  I  not 
only  gave  my  opinion  at  once, 
and  without  hesitation  ;  I  not 
only. gave  it  in  terms  the  most  dis¬ 
tinct  ;  but,  I  published  it  ;  1 
not  only  published,  but  I  pledged 
myself  to  acknowledge  that  I  was 
a  fool,  if  the  opinion  did  not 
prove  to  be  correct.  In  a  letter 
to  the  Prince  Regent,  written 
about  the  same  time,  I  said  “  I 
“  appealed  to  time.  Time,  Sir, 
“  now  stands,  the  Palm  in  one 
“  hand,  and  the  Fool's-Cap  in 
“  the  other.  The  nation  are- 
“  looking  on;  and  the  award  will 
“  soon  be  made  !” 

The  award  is  not  yet  made  ; 
not  actually  made ;  but  notifica¬ 
tion  of  it  has  been  given  ;  and 
the  moment  that  your  Bill 
is  repealed,  I  shall  lay  by 
the  Gridiron,  and  put  the 
Palm  in  it’s  place.  I  shall 
by  and  by  have  to  speak  of  the 
manner,  in  which  I  and  my  Des- 
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ciples  will  celebrate  our  victory ; 
but,  first,  let  me  make  some  re¬ 
marks  on  the  battle,  which  now 
seems  to  be  actually  beginning 
between  the  land  and  the  funds. 
In  that  address  which  I  published 
upon  taking  my  departure  for 
America,  I  told  my  readers,  that, 
at  last,  there  would  be  an  open 
rupture  between  the  Land  and 
the  Funds  ;  and,  from  what  took 
place  in  the  House  of  Commons 
a  few  nights  ago  ;  from  what  was 
said  by  Mr.  Littleton  and  Mr. 
Curwen,  on  the  one  side,  and  by 
Messrs.  Baring  and  Ricardo  on 
the  other  skle,  this  rupture  would 
appear  to  be  at  no  very  great  dis¬ 
tance  ;  and  if  your  Biil  be  not  re¬ 
pealed  (which  I  hope  it  will  not) 
before  the  month  of  July,  my 
opinion  is,  that  the  rupture 
will  become  open,  decisive,  and 
irreconcilable;  and  that  then,  and 
not  tili  then,  we  shall  have  a  con¬ 
stitutional  Reform  of  the  Com¬ 
mons  House  of  Parliament. 

This  is  the  subject  of  real  im¬ 
portance  to  the  country.  A 
bawling  Speech-maker,  who  al¬ 
ways  ends  without  saying  any 
thing,  and  who  never  thinks  of 
attempting  to  do  any  of  those 
things  which  he  declares  to  be 
necessary,  has  observed  that  to 
talk  of  this  matter,  unt  1  a  Reform 
be  accomplished,  is  likep  ttirg 


the  cart  before  the  horse.  If  this 
wise  person  be  correct,  all  that  I 
can  say  is,  that  the  horse  must 
come  after  the  cart ;  for  there 
never  will  be  a  Reform  of  the 
Parliament  as  long  as  the  Paper 
System  can  be  carried  on.  We 
may  laugh  at  the  release  of  Sir 
Massah  Menassah  Lopez  ;  we 
may  laugh  at  the  childish,  sni¬ 
veling  stuff  about  Grampound  ; 
but  these  are  the  only  Reforms 
that  we  shall  see  as  long  as  the 
Paper  System  shall  continue  to 
prevail.  And,  though  I  hold  it 
to  be  just  and  laudable  to  contend 
for  a  Reform  ;  though  I  know 
that  the  nation  never  can  be  itself 
again  without  a  Reform  ;  still 
I  must  despise  the  man  who  affects 
to  believe  that  there  ever  can  be 
a  Reform  of  the  Commons  House 
as  long  as  the  Paper  System 
remains  whole  and  entire  ;  and  I 
cannot  help  deeming  those  to  be 
very  great  hypocrites,  or  very 
weak  men  indeed,  who  are  con¬ 
stantly  bawling  about  Reform, and 
who  turn  from  the  subject  of 
Paper  Money  as  something  too 
small  for  the  grasp  of  their 
amazing  capacities. 

Viewing  the  matter  in  this 
light  I  shall  be  rather  particular 
in  my  observations  on  the 
speeches  of  the  gentlemen  be- 
porementioned.  These  speeches 
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were  made  on  the  8th  of  Febru¬ 
ary,  on  a  Petition  from  the  Town 
of  Birmingham,  presented  in'  a 
Mr.  Dugdale.  In  this  peti¬ 
tion  the  distresses  of  the  country 
had  been  imputed  chiefly  to  the 
dimunition  in  the  quantity  of  the. 
circulating  medium.  The  per¬ 
sons  who  had  been  requested  to 
support  this  Petition  took  occa¬ 
sion  to  offer  their  opinions  upon 
the  cause  or  causes  of  the  dis¬ 
tresses,  and  some  of  them  to 
urge  the  necessity  for  appoint¬ 
ing  a  Committee  for  inquiring 
into  those  causes.  Mr.  Dugdale 
did  not  say  much  to  the  point, 
nor  did  Mr.  Lawley,  who  fol¬ 
lowed  him.  Mr.  Littleton, 
after  describing  the  state  of  dis¬ 
tress  in  Birmingham,  spoke  in  a 
manner  not  to  enable  me  to  un¬ 
derstand  his  meaning,  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  effects  of  your  Bill. 
Indeed,  his  meaning,  is  not  fully 
given  in  the  Report,  probably, 
but,  I  must  take  that  report  as  I 
find  it,;  and  I  find  it  stated,  that 
Mr.  Littleton  called  the  fund¬ 
ed  interest,  “a  monster  of  con- 
“  sumption.”  Fie  appears  to 
have  expressed  a  wish  that  some 
tax  might  belaid  upon  the  Fund- 
holder,  and  not  extended  to  other 
persons.  I  will  take  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  bis  speech  just  as  I  find  it 
in  the  Morning  Chronicle.  — 


“  Fie  considered  the  depression 
“  of  agriculture  one  prominent 
“  cause  of  the  falling  off  in  the 
“  iron  manufactures.  Any  re- 
“  lief  that  could  be  devised,  and 
“  was  likely  to  prove  effectual, 
“  he  would  be  willing  to  support, 
“  and  he  thought  that  the  time 
“  of  Parliament  could  not  be 
“  applied  to  a  better  purpose, 
“  than  that  of-endeavouring  to 
“  afford  such  relief.  He  had 
“  great  satisfaction  in  thinkibg, 
“  that  it  vvas  in  the  power  of  Go- 
“  comment  to  assist  by  a  revi- 
“  sion  of  the  system  of  taxation, 
“  as  the  farmer  was  obliged  to 
“  sell  two  bushels  of  corn,  where 
“  it  was  before  necessary  to  sell 
“  only  one,  to  pay  th efiindhold- 
“  er,  his  landlord,  &c.  while  the 
“  fundholder  paid  nothing  out  of 
“  his  resources,  while  he  was 
“  benefited  exactly  in  the  propor- 
“  tion  that  the  other  suffered 
“  \]iear,hear  /]  He  did  not  mean 
“  that  any  part  of  the  present 
“  system  of  taxation  should  be 
“  altered  by  a  tax  upon  Income, 
“  but  he  thought  that  a  Prc- 
“  perty  Tax  and  a  tax  on  the 
“  Fundholders,  if  properly  ex- 
“  plained,  might  obviate  many  of 
“  the  difficulties  under  which  the 
“  nation  laboured.  If  this  was 
“  not  satisfactory  to  all  parties, 
“  he  would  not  press  it ;  he  did 
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“  not  advance  it  upon  any  autho- 
“  rity  but  his  own  opinion,  and 
“  he  thanked  the  House  for  the 
“  indulgence  with  which  it  had 
“  heard  him ;  but  he  could  not 
“  avoid  the  opportunity  of  ex- 
“  pressing  sentiments,  which  he 
“  felt  too  strongly  not  to  avow.” 

This  is  all  pretty  fair.  Mr. 
Littleton,  as  to  the  state  of 
the  Farmers  compared  to  the 
Fund-holders  ;  as  to  the  cause  of 
the  ruin  of  the  Farmers, he  repeats, 
pretty  nearly,  what  I  have  said 
about  a  thousand  times  over,  and 
what  I  particularly  dwelt  upon 
in  my  “  New  Year's  Gift  to  the 
“  Farmers,”  published  on  the 
sixth  of  last  month,  in  which,  for 
only  sixpence,  Mr.  Littleton 
bought  his  doctrines,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  to  which  he  has  a  fair  claim, 
the  only  fault  being  that  he 
bought  them,  fourteen  years  too 
late!  With  respect  to  the  reme¬ 
dy,  too,  Mr.  Littleton  is  now 
right  enough,  for,  so  that  the 
thing  be  done  ;  so  that  the 
Monster  of  Consumption ,”  be 
stinted  in  its  meals,  I  care  not 
whether  the  operation  be  called 
reduction  or  tax.  But,  as  Mr. 
Curwen  spoke  out  with  regard 
to  this  matter,  I  reserve  myself 
for  further  remarks  on  it  till  I 
have  quoted  the  words  of  that 
Honourable,  though  rather  con¬ 
fused  Orator. 


Mr.  Curwen,  who,  though  he 
be  a  curious  sort  of  a  man,  has  of¬ 
ten  said  some  very  good  things,  has 
got  some  very  good  stuff  in 
him ;  and,  notwithstanding  his 
whimsical  Bill  about  Parliament¬ 
ary  Beform,  that  bantling  which 

T 

he  obstinately  persevered  in  call¬ 
ing  his  after  Perceval  had  picked 
out  it’s  eyes,  hammered  out  it’s 
teeth,  pulled  out  it’s  nails,  and 
changed  the  very  colour  of  it’s 
skin,  leaving  it  nothing  but  it’s 
mean!;  notwithstanding  this  piece 
of  wonderful,  of  incomprehensi¬ 
ble  excentrieity,  Mr.  Curwen 
has,  now  and  then,  put  forth 
some  wholesome  truths,  and  has, 
upon  the  whole,  done  a  great  deal 
more  than  any  mere  bawler  about 
Parliamentary  Reform.  LTpon 
the  present  occasion  he  came  to 
the  point.  He  spoke  manfully, 
though  not,  in  all  respects,  so 
clearly  as  I  could  have  wished. 
In  the  extract  from  his  speech 
which  I  am  now  about  to  make, 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  confusion 
of  idea ;  a  good  deal  of  that 
bouillant  matter  which  is  apt  to 
arise  from  the  mind  when  the 
body  is  fed  chiefly  upon  potatoes. 
It  is  of  the  yeasty  kind.  But 
still,  in  the  main,  Mr.  Curwen 
is  right;  and,  upon  the  vital 
question,  he  is  sound  asja  bell." 
solid  as  a  peice  of  corn-fed  beef. 
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Pray,  Sir,  hear  him  ;  and  1  beg 
you  to  pay  attention  to  what  he 
says  upon  this  vital  point.  The 
frothy  matter  serves  merely  as 
an  ornament,  in  this  case  ;  and 
it  comes  first,  too,  like  the  froth 
upon  a  pot  of  ale.  Blow  it  away, 
Sir,  and  then  dip  in,  with  good 
heart,  to  what  Mr.  Curwen  says 
about  reducing  the  interest  of 
the  debt. 

“  An  Honourable  Member 
bad  given  him  (Mr.  Curwen) 
credit  for  not  having  express- 
“  ed  any  alarm  at  what  was 
“  about  to  be  done  for  the  fo- 
“  reign  trade,  and  at  the  same 
time  stated,  what  he  had  never 
<c  denied,  that  all  the  interests  of 
“  trade,  manufactures  and  com- 
“  merce  were  intimately  and  in- 
“  dissolub!}'  connected.  He  (Mr. 
<c  Curwen)  had  always  thought 
“  that  these  interests  ought  not 
41  to  be  separated.  He  could 
4‘  have  no  alarm  on  account  of 
“  relieving  fore  gn  trade  from 
“  those  restrictions  that  embar- 
“  rassed  it.  Though,  suppos- 
“  ing  that  measure  was  accom- 
“  plished,  and  supposing  also 
“  that  the  agr’culturists  were 
put  in  complete  possession  of 
“  the  home  market,  he  would 
“  ask  the  Noble  Lord  if  these 
“  two  measures  would  better  the 
“  order  of  things  ?  He  would 


“  tell  the  Noble  Lord,  and  be 
“  was  convinced  of  the  tact,  that 
“  they  would  not.  So  far  from 
“  it,  he  believed  that  the  country 
“  would,  from  day  to  day,  go  on 
“  from  bad  to  worse  [hear, 
“hear!].  It  was  not  by  such 
“  palliatives  that  the  present 
“  distresses  of  the  country  were 
“  to  be  effectually  and  perma- 
“  nently  relieved.  Nothing 
“  could  be  done  till  Government 
“  looked  those  distresses  in 
“  the  face  in  a  manly  way,  and 
“  met  them  with  firmness  and 
“  comprehensive  wisdom.  He 
“  had  seen  it  stated  that  the  dif- 
“  ficulties  were  not  owing  to 
“  taxation,  as  sixteen  millions 
“  had,  since  the  war,  been  taken 
“  off  labour,  agriculture,  and 
“  commerce.  But  he  would  an- 
“  stoer,  that  a  sum  far  greater* 
“  than  that  had  been  lost  to  the 
“  country  in  the  mean  time. 
“  The  Noble  Lord  had  stated, 
“  that  the  revenue  arising  from 
“  labour,  agriculture,  and  com- 
“  merce,  had  been  reduced  one- 
“  fourth;  but  he  could  tell  the 
“  Noble  Lord,  that  no  less  than 
“  one  hundred  millions  of  capital 
“  had  been  completely  absorbed. 
“  At  the  time  when  the  country 
“  was  said,  with  reference  to 
“  all  those  interests,  to  be  in  the 
“  zenith  of  its  prosperity,  there 
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te  were  80  millions  of  revenue, 
£‘  and  400  millions  of  agrlcultu- 
“  ral  properly  ;  llie  former  was 
“  now  60  millions,  and  the  lat- 
“  ter  but  300  ;  wheat  had  been 
“  at  that  time  10s.  and  now  but 
“  6s.  so  that  in  that  article  alone 
“  there  was  a  deficiency  of  se- 
“  veral  millions.  The  honoura- 
ble  Member  then  proceeded  to 
<c  argue,  that  the  return  to  cash 
“  payments  had  the  elfect  of 
“  lo  wering  the  value  of  the  land, 
“  by  increasing  the  value  of  mo- 
“  ney ;  and  he  asked  the  Noble 
“  Lord,  on  the  part  of  the  land- 
“  ed  interest,  to  inquire  into  the 
“  operation  of  this  fact.  It 
“  was  right  to  call  for  the 
“  only  remedy  which  could 
“  now  be  effectually  applied, 
“  and  that  was  the  diminution  of 
“  the  interest  of  the  funded  pro- 
“ perty  (hear,  hear  ! ).  This  was 
“  the  first  time  they  were  f  airly 
“  brought  at  issue.  This  was  the 
“  remedy  'which  would  afford  re- 
£e  lief  to  the  immense  body  of 
‘  petitioners,  whose  sufferings 
*£  arose  from  the  general  depres- 
“  sion  of  agriculture  and  trade, 
“  while  the  value  of  the  fund- 
££  holders’  property  increased  in' 
<£  proportion  as  that  of  every 
“  body  else  was  depreciated. 
“  The  landed  interest  ought  not 
to  be  placed  in  a  worse  con- 


“  dition  than  the  other ;  and 
££  every  measure,  in  this  state 
££  of  things,  which  did  not  take 
££  all  those  circumstances  into 
££  consideration,  would  be  par- 
££  tial,  and  could  produce  no 
££  general  and  permanent  benefit.. 
££  If  he  rested  his  case  here  he 
££  thought  it  would  be  a  strong' 
££  one ;  but  he  should  ask  the 
££  Noble  Lordt  whether  the  poor 
££  rates  were  not  to  be  taken 
££  into  consideration  ?  Things 
££  rvere  coming  to  that  pass,, 
££  that  when  the  Government 
“  had  received  their  taxes  and 
££  the  poor  their  rates,  the  land- 
££  ed  occupiers  had  better  sur- 
££  render  their  property,  for 
££  there  would  be  nothing  left 
££  for  them  to  enjoy.  He  would 
££  ask  the  Noble  Lord,  what 
££  prospect  of  relief  there  was 
££  on  that  subject  ?  Had  the 
££  landed  proprietors  no  right 
££  to  call  his  attention  to  the 
££  dreadful  accumulation  of  the 
££  Poor  Rates  ?  Mr.  Pitt  had 
££  in  his  time  stated  the  landed 
££  property  of  the  country  at 
£<  28  millions  per  annum;  the 
££  Poor  Rates  were  then  about 
££  two  millions.  Now  the  yearly 
££  value  of  the  landed  property 
££  had  fallen  to  20  millions,  arid 
££  the  poor  rates  had  grown  tO’ 
££  the  amount  of  8  millions; 
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“  The  Honourable  Member 
dwelt  some  time  longer  on 
■“  these  topics,  and  stated  that 
■“  on  his  own  estate  farmers  had, 
“  under  the  pressure  of  the 
causes  which  he  alleged,  ask- 
“  ed  for  an  abatement  of  25 
“  per  cent,  in  their  rent  ;  but 
“  he  requested  them  to  wait 
“  till  July  next,  when  the  pro- 
party  would  be  valued,  and 
“  according  to  that  value  a  fair 
<c  abatement  should  be  made. 

This,  which  was  now,  per- 
*£  haps,  local,  would  soon  be- 
“  come  general;  and  if  a  new 
*(  burthen  was  imposed  on  the 
“  landed  proprietors,  as  had 
“  been  suggested,  in  every  other 
“  part  of  the  kingdom,  the  lands 
<£  would  be  surrendered  to  the 
*i  proprietors,  even  to  those  who 
“  treated  the  farmers  most  fairly 
tl  and  moderately.” 

This  is  really  as  Mr.  Curwen 
says,  bringing  the  thing  to  issue. 
It  is,  as  he  truly  says,  the  only 
remedy,  and  it  is  a  remedy  that 
must,  at  last,  be  adopted  ;  but, 
observe,  to  prevent  uproar  and 
confusion,  it  must  be  accompanied 
with  other  measures,  on  which  Mr. 
Curwen  may,  probably,  have  re¬ 
flected,  but  which  he  did  not  think 
proper  to  mention.  Mr.  Curwen 
appears  to  have  taken  it  for 
granted,  that  a  Committee  would 


be  appointed  to  examine  into  the 
matter ;  and  he  also  appears  to 
have  considered  this  proposition 
for  reducing  the  interest  of  the 
Debt  as  a  subject  whereonjor  the 
Committee  to  deliberate  !  This 
would  be  coming  to  the  point,  in¬ 
deed  !  This  would  be  doing  ra¬ 
ther  more  than  even  I  expected 
to  see  done  this  year  ;  though  it 
is  what  I  recommended  seventeen 
years  ago. 

Lord  Castlereagh  kept  silent 
upon  this  occasion ;  but  Mr.  Ro¬ 
binson,  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  who  appears  to 
be  the  great  Political  Economist 
of  the  Administration,  made  the 
following  speech,  every  word 
of  ■which  is  of  such  importance, 
that  I  here  preserve  it  entire. 
“■  Mr.  F.  Robinson  said,  that 
“  however  zealous  the  supporters 
“  of  the  petition  might  feel,  he 
“  hoped  the  house  would  pardon 
“  him  for  not  entering  at  length 
“  into  the  subjects  introduced  on 
“  this  occasion.  He  felt  the 
“  more  satisfied  that  it  would  be 
“  improper  for  him  to  enter  at 
“  length  into  the  discussion, 

“  when  he  found  that  one  of  the 
“  me&ns  proposed  by  the  peti- 
“  tinners,  as  calculated  to  revive 
“  the  trade  and  manufactures  of 
“  the  country,  was  the  repeal  of 
“  a  measure  (the  resumption  of 
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<£  cash  payments)  which  had 
“  been  passed  only  two  years 
“  ago.  That  measure  he  had 
“  been  less  agreeable  to  at  first 
“  than  he  had  become  afterwards. 
“  Upon  the  fullest  inquiry  and 
“  consideration  he  had  become  a 
“  convert  to  the  measure,  and  he 
“  could  now  see  no  reason  or 
“  safety  in  abrogating  it.  (Hear, 
“  hear.)  The  resources  which 
“  had  been  alluded  to  by  the 
“  honourable  gentleman  opposite 
“  was  one  o  f  fear  ful  considerat  ion. 
“  (Hear,  hear.)  It  might  be 
“  palatable  to  many,  but  it  would 
“  be  pregnant  with  the  utmost 
“  danger,  forcibly,  by  an  act  of 
“  legislation,  to  reduce  the  rate 
“  of  interest  on  the  national  debt. 
“  (Hear,  hear.)  Such  an  expe- 
“  dient  might  give  temporarj7 
“  relief,  but  it  would  create  more 
“  evil  than  could  be  calculated. 
“  When  they  drought  of  its 
£e  effects,  not  on  the  great  fund- 
“  holder,  but  on  the  small  fund- 
“  holder,  who  wrapped  himself 
“  in  perfect  confidence,  when  he 
“  thought  of  the  faith  pledged 
“  for  his  income  —  when  they 
<£  thought  of  the  infinite  evils  of 
<£  breaking  faith  with  the  public 
“  creditor  (hear),  they  could 
“  not  view  such  a  project  but 
“  with  the  utmost  possible  alarm. 
“  (Hear.)  Great  and  pressing 


“  as  the  difficulties  and  distresses 
“  of  the  country  were,  he  did 
££  hope  that  the  house  would  not 
££  be  hurried  into  rash  measures 
“  that  might  produce  incalculable 
“  and  irreparable  mischief. — 
“(Hear.)  It  was  for  this  rea- 
“  son  that  he  would  not  take  on 
“  himself  the  awful  responsibility 
“  of  entering  hastily  into  such 
“  subjects.  Government  were 
“  bound  to  guard  against  preci- 
“  pitate  measures  ;  they  ought 
“  to  feel  the  awful  responsibility 
“  of  preventing  others  from  in- 
“  troducing  measures  of  such  aw- 
“ ful  tendency.  It  was  a  little 
“  hard  to  charge  government 
“  with  indifference  to  the  dis- 
“  tresses  of  the  country,  and  re- 
“  luctance  to  adopt  means  of 
“  relief,  because  they  opposed 
“  wild  projects  of  undoing  one 
“  day  what  had  been  done  on 
“  another,  and  violating  the  ha- 
“  tional  faith.  (Hear.)  If  the 
“  honourable  member  brought 
“  forward  any  motion  for  relief 
“  to  the  petitioners,  without  doing- 
“  injury  to  other  classes,  he  (Mr. 
“  Robinson)  was  most  willing  to 
“  give  it  his  best  attention.” 

Bless  us  !  How  “  aivful  /’* 
Thrice  “awful!”  What!  Are 
the  mighty  come  to  this!  Is  it 
“  awful ”  to  talk  about  what 
ought  to  be  done  ?  Is  the  “  Great 
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«  Council  of  the  Nation”  so 
placed  as  to  render  any  proposi¬ 
tion  made  to  it  “  awful?”  Y ou  see. 
Sir,  that  Mr.  Robinson  does  not 
speak  decidedly  as  to  the  repeal¬ 
ing  or  not  repealing  of  your  Bill. 
He  hesitates  a  little,  though 
Lord  Castlereagh  did  not  hesitate 
a  night  or  two  before.  He  de¬ 
precates  Mr.  Curwen’s  project 
for  reducing  the  interest  of  the 
Debt ;  but,  he  gives  no  hope  of 
any  relief  from  any  other  means. 
He  acknowledges  that  the  diffi¬ 
culties  and  distresses  of  the  coun¬ 
try  are  great  and  pressing  ;  but, 
■while  he  disapproves  of  Mr.  Cur¬ 
wen’s  remedy,  he  proposes  no 
•remedy  of  his  own  ;  nor  does  he 
give  the  slightest  hint  that  he  or 
his  colleagues  have  any  such  re¬ 
medy  in  store. 

What  Mr.  Robinson  says 
about  the  Great  Fundholder  and 
the  Small  Fundholder  is  any  thing 
but  logical;  and  is,  indeed,  a 
yery  barefaced  begging  of  the 
•question.  As,  however,  it  might 
be  a  comfort  to  Mr.  Robinson  to 
know,  that  there  are  the  means 
of  making  a  distinction  and  a  just 
distinction,  too,  between  diffe¬ 
rent  classes  of  Fund-holders  y  and, 
that,  what  he  calls  breaking  faith 
with  the  Public  Creditor,  can  be 
{and,  indeed,  has  keen )  clearly 
proved  to  be  no  breach  of  faith 


at  all  :  as  it  may  be  a  comfort  to 
Mr.  Robinson  to  know  this,  be  so 
good  as  to  assure  him  from  me, 
that,  whenever  the  measure  of  re¬ 
duction  shall  have  been  agreed 
upon,  I  will  engage  to  remove  all 
his  apprehensions  as  to  these  two 
points. 

But,  it  was  from  Messrs.  Ba¬ 
ring  and  Ricardo  that  Mr. 
Curwen  received  the  stoutest  re¬ 
ply.  The  former  gentleman  said 
a  great  deal  upon  this  part 
of  the  subject.  He  “  con- 
“  curred  intirely  in  the  observa- 
“  tions  of  Mr.  Robinson  respect- 
“  ing  the  sacred  nature  of  public 
“  faith,  and  thought  that,  if 
“  there  was  any  one  question  in 
“  which  every  honest  mind  had 
“  but  one  opinion,  it  was,  that 
“  all  the  obligations  of  morals 
“  and  of  religion  guarded  as  sa- 
“  cred  the  laws  of  honesty  and 
“  honour.  (Hear,  hear,  hear.) 
“  He  could  see  no  honesty  or  ho- 
“  nqur  in  a  measure  that  would 
“  — notwithstanding  the  great 
“  war  carried  on  for  so  many 
“  years — notwithstanding  the  ex- 
“  ertions  made  during  the  war — 
“  and  notwithstanding  that  the 
“  country  had  been  relieved 
“  from  taxation  during  the  war 
“  by  borrowing — point  out  a 
“  fraud  on  the  public  creditor  as 
“  the  means  of  relief.  (Hear, 
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“  hear.)  He  did  not  impute  to 
“  the  hon.  member  for  Cumber- 
“  land  any  intention,  on  due  re- 
“  flection,  of  proposing  such  a 
“  measure.  But  not  only  would 
“  such  a  measure  be  unjust,  but 
“  it  was  perfectly  clear  that  it 
“  would  not,  after  all,  produce 
“  the  benefit  contemplated. 
“  (Hear,  hear.)  In  such  emer- 
“  gencies,  one  species  of  pro- 
perty  could  not  be  touched 
<e  without  putting  every  kind  of 
“  property  in  hazard ;  and  there- 
tl  fore,  if  the  hon.  member  for 
Cumberland  could  carry  such 
a  measure  into  effect,  he  would 
£‘  ask  him  what  could  then  be  the 
*c  value  of  the  parchment  of  his 
deeds?  (Hear,  hear.)  If, 
“  then,  the  point  of  honour  were 
•“  renounced,  the  measure  would 
“  be  resisted  by  the  meaner  and 
“  narrower  principles  of  inte- 
“  rest.” 

Faith!  this  is  almost  beginning 
with  Great  Guns  !  But,  how 
many  hundred  times  have  I  said 
that  it  would  come  to  this  ?  What 
calumny  have  not  I  had  to  fcndure 
for  having  said  it  ?  Aud  shall  I 
not  now  laugh  I  Yes  ;  and  I  will 
laugh,  offend  whom  it  may. 

Mr.  Curwen  seems  to  have 
felt  a  little  this  rap  at  the 
pai  chments ;  and,  begging  par 
don  for  interrupting  his  honour 


able  friend,  he  said,  “  that  his 
Honble  friend  had  quite  mistaken 
him,  for,  that  he  had  never  sug¬ 
gested  that  Public  faith  should  be 
violated ;  if  the  country  could, 
by  possibility,  keep  faith  with 
“  Public  Credit.”  To  this  Mr. 
Baring  answered,  slap,  that, 
“  he  knew  no  other  inability  to 
“  prevent  keeping  faith  with  the 
“  Creditor,  but  the  DEBTOR 
“  HAYING  PAID  ALL  HE 
“  HAD !” 

Bravo  !  Mr.  Baring !  Stand  to 
that  !  Insist  upon  Boroughs 
and  all ;  for,  indeed,  why 
should  they  not  give  up  all,  as 
thousands  upon  thousands  of 
Farmers  and  Tradesmen  have 
given  up  their  all?  However,  I 
shall  speak  more  of  this  breach, 
of  National  Faith,  as  it  is  called, 
by  and  by.  Mr.  Ricardo  also 
pitched  on  upon  Mr.  Curwen  ; 
and  expressed  his  sorrow  that  that 
gentleman’s  attack  on  the  Fund- 
holders  had  been  “  received  with 
“  cheers  by  so  many  Members,  of 
“  that  House.”  He  did,  how¬ 
ever  say,  and  I  say,  too,  “  that 
“  the  deduction  from  the  Fund- 
“  holder,  if  it  were  made  at  all, 
“  ought  to  be  made  openly,  and 
“  not. by  stratagem.” 

Before  I  come  to  what  I  have 
to  say  about  this  pretended 
breach  of  faith,  I  have  to  notice 
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that  Mr.  Baring  acknowledged 
that  your  Bill  was  the  principal 
cause  of  the  distress.  But  that 
Mr.  Ricardo  insisted  that  it  was 
not  the  principal  cause.  If  we 
ought  not  to  presume  to  decide 
when  “Doctors’  disagree;”  we 
ought  certainly  to  keep  silence 
when  Oracles  are  at  logger- 
heads.  I  must,  however,  venture 
to  say,  that  the  only  remedy  pro¬ 
posed  by  Mr.  Baring  ;  namely, 
making  silver  concurrently  with 
gold  a  legal  tender,  is  really, 
what  it  was  described  by  that 
gentleman’s  antagonist ;  that  is  to 
say,  a  mere  delusion.  I  must 
also  be  permitted  to  observe,  that 
Mr.  Ricardo’s  reason  for  believing 
that  your  Bill  had  not  been  the 
principal  cause  of  the  distress, 
was  such  as  I  could  not  have  ex¬ 
pected  even  from  the  illustrious 
inhabitant  of  Gatcombe  Park. 
It  was  this,  that  wheat  could  not 
have  been  made  to  fall  one  half 
in  price  by  a  Law  which  had  caused 
the  value  of  Gold  to  vary,  or,  ra¬ 
ther,  to  fall  only  four  or  five 
per  cent ! 

There  !  I  give  that  as  a  speci¬ 
men.  I  give  that  as  a  proof  of 
the  extent  of  Mr.  Ricardo’s 
knowledge  as  to  these  matters. — 
This  Nation  is  suitably  punished 
for  the  foul  and  base  treatment  o:’ 
Mr.  Paine  while  alive,  and  o:' 


lis  memory,  when  dead.  Read, 
Sir,  almost  any  one  of  his  essays 
on  political  economy  ;  read  how 
ie  went  to  work  to  extricate  the 
American  States  from  their  Paper 
money  difficulties  ;  read  any  one 
of  these  essays  and  you  will 
never  more  suffer  your  head  to  be 
Doth  ^red  by  men  who  gabble 
about  the  prices  of  Gold  and  of 
Silver,  as  criteria  whereby  to 
judge  of  the  effects  of  Legislative 
measures  on  the  prosperity  of 
Nations.  It  is  very  certain  that 
enormous  issues  of  Paper  will 
raise  the  price  of  Gold  ;  and  that 
a  drawing  in  of  the  Paper  will 
lowrer  the  price  of  Gold ;  but. 
Good  God  !  are  vre  come  to  such 
a  pass  of  ignorance  as  to  believe 
that  the  degree  of  distress  is  to  be 
measured  by  a  standard  like  this  ! 
The  idea  is  monstrous  ;  and,  that 
it  should  have  been  tolerated  for 
a  moment ;  that  it  should  have 
been  suffered  to  escape  peals  of 
laughter,  W'ould  plunge  us  in  de¬ 
spair  had  we  not  something  to  rely 
on  otl^er  than  the  wisdom  of  those 
who  could  listen  with  patience  to 
such  miserable  trash. 

I  now  come  to  this  “  awful 
question'1'’  as  Mr.  Robinson  would 
call  it,  of  national  faith.  This 
Mr.  Robinson  appears,  by  the  by, 
to  be  both  a  clever  and  a  modest 
man ;  and  though  I  know  him 
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to  be  wrong,  I  perceive  nothing 
of  the  grossness  of  absurdity 
in  what  he  says,  at  any  time,  and 
I  wish  I  could  say  the  same  of 
a  great  many  others.  As  to  the 
question,  let  me  first  lay  before 
you  what  was  said  upon  the  suh- 
ject  the  next  day,  by  that  surpri¬ 
singly  wise  gentleman,  Mr.  James 
Perry,  of  the  Morning  Chronicle. 
1  ou  know  who  this  gentleman 
is,  I  dare  say;  you  remember, 
perhaps,  the  lofty  panegyric  which 
was  pronounced  upon  him  by  that 
worthy  conntryman  of  his,  Sir 
James  Mackintosh,  in  a  speech 
delivered  during  the  last  memo¬ 
rable  sitting  of  the  Six  Acts 
Parliament.  You  remember, 
perhaps,  Sir  James’  describing 
him  as  “  writing  under  the  im- 
x‘  pulse  of  generous  feelings  : 
“  acting  as  an  invisible,  unac- 
e‘  countable  dndunassail able  being, 
“  exercising  a  power  almost  des- 
“  potio  over  the  minds  of  his  rea- 
“ders;  having  all  the  tempta- 
“  tions  to  which  a  man,  in  such  a 
“  situation,  must  always  be  ex- 
“  posed,  and  only  secured  against 
“  greater  temptations  by  the  in- 
“  tegrity  of  bis  own  incorruptible 
“  nature .”  From  what  part  o 
Sir  James’  frame,  whether  from 
the  thigh-  the  belly,  or  the  brain 
came  the  inspiration  that  pro¬ 
duced  this  effusion,  in  praise  of 


this  invisible,  unaccountable,  un¬ 
assailable  and  incorruptible  being, 
it  is  not  for  me  to  say  ;  but  per¬ 
haps,  when  you  have  read  the 
following  paragraph,  you  will  be 
better  able  to  judge  from  which 
of  the  wondrous  qualities  of  this 
most  wondrous  brother  Scotch¬ 
man,  it  proceeded.  For  my 
own  part,  I  am  disposed  to  as- 
aribe  it  to  the  unaccountableness 
of  this  great  personage ;  but, 
read.  Sir,  and  judge  for  your¬ 
self. 

“  The  deep  distress  of  the 
“  country  has  already  drawn  the 
“  attention  of  Parliament  to  our 
“  financial  system,  and  to  the 
“  means  of  affording  relief  to  the 
“  oppressed  classes  of  the  com- 
“  munity.  Various  projects  seem 
“  to  be  entertained  by  different 
“  Gentlemen  ;  and  out  of  doors 
“  we  hear  of  numerous  specifics, 
“  each  of  which,  in  the  contem- 
“  plation  of  its  Doctor,  would  be 
“  a  remedy.  All  men  are  agreed 
“  that  any  violation  of  public 
“ faith  must  not  be  thought  of. 
“  Justice  demands  a  sacred  ad- 
“  herence  to  the  engagements  into 
“  which  we  have  entered,  and 
**  therefore  whatever  mode  may 
“  be  adopted  to  lessen  the  load 
“  under  which  we  totter,  it  must 
“  equally  affect  every  class  of  so- 
“  ciety.  The  Income  Tax  was 
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*c  not  considered  as  a  violation  of 
“  public  faith,  though  it  en- 
“  croached  on  the  dividend  of 
“  the  Fundholder,  because  it 
“  equally  broke  into  the  receipt 
“  of  every  other  person.  In  like 
“  manner  the  lowering  of  the 
“  standard  would,  by  its  general 
“  and  uniform  operation,  be  free 
“  from  the  censure  of  violating 
“  national  faith.  If  silver  were 
“  made  the  standard,  and  that  a 
“  pound  weight  of  silver  were 
“  coined  into  80  shillings  instead 
“  of  65,  and  that  each  piece 
“  should  still  bear  the  denomina- 
“  tion  and  pass  current  for  a  shil- 
“  ling,  we  desire  to  know  what 
“  effect  such  a  measure  would 
“  have  on  internal  circulation  and 
“  on  foreign  exchanges  ?  It  is  a 
ii  question  for  political  economists 
“  to  solve.  In  the  mean  time  we 
“  presume  to  think,  that  instan- 
“  taneous  relief  might  be  given  to 
“  the  country  by  the  measure  pro- 
“  posed  by  Mr.Maberly.  It  is  idle 
“  to  say,  that  out  of  an  increased 
“  expenditure  of  no  less  than  18 
“  millions  annually  since  Mr. 
“  Pitt’s  winding  up  account  in 
“  1792,  three  or  four  millions 
“  might  not  be  saved  by  retrench- 
“  ment.  Add  to  this,  all  that  is 
“  left  unappropriated  of  the  ridi- 
t(  culous  Sinking  Fund — and  im- 
tf  mediate  relief  from  taxation,  to 


“  the  amount  of  at  least  seven 
“  millions  per  annum ,  might  be 
“  given  to  the  Country.  This 
“  would  be  a  measure  of  conci- 
“  liation — which  would  give  an 
“  impetus  to  agriculture ,  manu- 
“  facture,  and  commerce ;  the 
“  effects  of  which  would  be  felt  in 
“  increased  consumption  at  home 
“  and  sales  abroad. — It  would 
“  also  afford  a  breathing  time  for 
“  Parliament  to  enter  into  the 
“  investigation  of  all  the  causes 
“  of  our  disordered  state  ;  and 
“  that  great  question  could  not 
“  be  placed  in  better  hands  than 
“  those  of  Mr.  Baring,  Mr.  Ri~ 
“  cardo,  Mr.  Maberlg,  Mr.  Pas- 
“  coe  Grenfell,  and  others,  who* 
“  have  distinguished  themselves 
“  by  their  knowledge  of  our 
“  monied  system.” 

You  see,  Sir,  that  here  there 
is  not  only  an  insisting  upon  tho 
preserving  of  National  Faith  * 
but  there  are  two  projects  bioach- 
ed  in  the  way  of  remedy.  The 
first  is  to  reduce  the  value  of  the 
coin;  that  is  to  say,  to  make  the 
present  shilling  pass  for  eighteen 
pence  or  somewhere  thereabouts. 
This  is  what  was  proposed  by  Mr. 
James  of  Birmingham,  in  1817  ; 
and  it  is  what  Lord  Folkestone 
talked  of  the  other  day  at  the 
meeting  in  Berkshire.  Mr.  Perry,. 
with  more  modesty  than  really 
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was  to  be  expected,  in  an  “  un- 
“  assailable  being ,”  who  “  exer- 
<c  cises  despotic  power  over  the 
“  minds  of  his  readers,”  has  sub¬ 
mitted  this  as  a  problem  for  poli¬ 
tical  economists  to  solve.  My 
dear  Mr.  Perry,  if,  instead  of 
fouly  calumniating  me  ;  if,  instead 
of  imputing  my  flight  to  the  most 
sordid  and  base  motives  ;  if,  (Oh  ! 
thou  incorruptible  and  unassail¬ 
able  being!)  if,  instead  of  this 
you  had,  as  it  would  well  have 
become  you,  carefully  perused 
those  Registers,  which  I  sent  from 
that  country,  whence  you  pre¬ 
dicted  I  should  never  send  any  ; 
if  you  had  read  those  Registers, 
you  would  have  found  this  ques¬ 
tion  satisfactorily  solved  in  a  let¬ 
ter  addressed  to  that  very  Mr. 
James  of  Birmingham;  in  which 
letter,  it  was  very  clearly  shown, 
that  such  project  would,  to  start 
with,  be  most  atrociously  unjust 
towards  one  part  of  the  commu¬ 
nity  ;  and  that,  in  the  end,  it 
■would  only  widen  the  gulph  of 
ruin  and  add  to  all  the  existing 
elements  of  general  confusion  and 
devastation. 

Mr.  Perry  seems  to  have 
got  here  four  famous  financiers  in 
tow !  Whoever  wishes  to  see  a 
mess  such  as  never  was  made  of  a 
nation’s  affairs  before,  must  pray 
for  two  couple  of  just  such  men 


to  be  ministers.  The  silly  harp¬ 
ing  about  economy  here  is  as  ridi¬ 
culous  as  it  is  in  every  other 
place.  Besides,  is  Mr  Perry 
ready  to  recommend  the  reducing 
of  Salaries,  Pensions,  Grants,  and 
public  pay  of  all  descriptions  ?  If 
he  be  not,  what  is  the  sense  of  this 
talk  about  economy  1  Mr.  Baring 
said  something  about  economy  ; 
but  Mr.  Baring  took  special  care 
to  observe,  that  he  should  not  pro¬ 
pose  to  reduce  the  salaries  of  the 
Great  Officers  of  State.  This  is  all 
empty  talk,  then.  It  has  no  mean¬ 
ing  at  all ;  and,  indeed,  the  very 
idea  of  reduction  of  expense, 
without  a  reduction  of  the  interest 
of  the  debt  is  ridiculous. 

Having  now.  Sir,  swept  away 
this  childish  stuff*,  let  us  come  to 
the  point :  let  us  come  to  the 
question  of  public  faith,  two 
words  very  much  used,  very  little 
understood  in  their  application  to 
this  matter,  but  capable  of  doing 
an  enormous  quantity  of  mischief 
to  the  nation.  I  assert  that, 
whether  the  Nation  pay  the  whole 
of  the  interest  as  it  is  now  paid, 
or  whether  it  cease  to  pay  any  in¬ 
terest  at  all,  is  merely,  like  every 
other  question  of  state,  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  EXPEDIENCY.  We 
have  so  long  called  the  thing  a 
Debt ;  we  have  so  long  called  the 
funds  property  ;  we  have  so  long 
T  2 
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talked  of  a  mortgage  which  the 
Fundholders  have  upon  the  Na¬ 
tion  ;  we  have  so  long  called  the 
Fundholders  Creditors  ;  that,  at 
last,  we  have  confounded  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  State  with  a  private  trans¬ 
action  ;  two  things  wholly  dis¬ 
tinct  in  their  origin,  in  their  pro¬ 
gress,  and  in  all  their  bearings  and 
effects. 

It  is  pretty  enough  to  hear 
Mr.  Baring  talk  of  dishonesty 
in  not  continuing  to  pay  to  the 
full  nominal  amount ;  it  is  pretty 
enough  to  hear  him  appeal  to 
morals  and  religion  in  behalf  of 
the  Fundholder.  It  is  pretty 
enough  to  hear  him  dash  along 
so  glibly  and  say  that  the  Debtor 
is  not  to  plead  inability  to  pay? 
until  he  has  given  up  his  all.  But, 
if  the  Fundholder  now  receives 
from  the  Farmer  two  bushels  of 
wheat  instead  of  the  price  of  the 
one  bushel  which  he  lent ;  if  the 
mortgagee  receives,  in  fact,  double 
interest,  when  he  contracted  only 
for  single  interest  ;  if  the  man 
who  lent  nine  and  twenty  shillings 
in  the  shape  of  a  guinea,  now 


demands  a  guinea  and  eight  shil¬ 
lings  back  in  return  :  if  this  be 
the  case,  where  is  the  honesty, 

where  the  morality,  where  the 

\ 

religion,  of  these  harpies  of  Loan- 
makers  ;  and  where  is  the  justice, 
where  the  wisdom,  where  even 
the  common  prudence  of  the 
government  that  will  pass  and 
enforce  Laws  for  compelling  the 
borrowers  to  submit  to  such 
lenders  ? 

Even  this  might  suffice  as  an 
answer  to  Mr.  Baring.  But 
what  analogy  is  there  between 
this  affair  of  State  and  an  af¬ 
fair  between  two  private  persons  ? 
And  what  a  groveling  mind 
must  that  be  that  can  hang 
upon  the  Laws  of  Debtor  and 
Creditor,  while  it  has  a  sub¬ 
ject  like  this  before  it  ?  Take, 
for  instance,  this  vulgar  idea 
of  the  Debtor  giving  up  his 
all.  How  does  this  apply  to 
a  Nation?  Why,  a  Nation 
cannot  give  up  it’s  all.  The 
thing  is  impossible.  And,  upon 
the  wild  supposition  that  the 
present  borrowers,  the  Land- 
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owners  particularly,  are  to  give  called,  it  is  just  and  proper  never 
up  the  r  all  to  the  money  lenders,  to  pay  another  farthing  of  interest 


is  this  to  be  done,  I  pray, 
without  any  consideration  had 
for  others,  labourers  and  arti- 
zans,  who  may  be  starved  dur¬ 
ing  the  terrible  operation  of 
the  transfer  ?  Besides,  be  it 
known  to  Mr.  Baring,  that 
the  land,  of  itself,  does  not 
pay  a  fifth  part  of  the  interest 
of  the  Debt.  The  rest  is  raised 
from  labour  of  various  sorts. 
It  is  taken  out  of  wages.  So 
that  to  give  up  it’s  all  the 
Nation  must  give  up  it’s  bones 
and  it’s  blood. 

We  here  see  enough,  at  once, 
to  convince  us  of  the  worthless¬ 
ness  of  arguments  like  those  of 
Mr.  Baring.  The  very  ideas 
upon  which  he  proceeds  are  false ; 
they  are  mere  vulgar  notions ; 
but,  such  notions  have,  but  too 
frequently,  been  the  parents  of 
legislative  measures,  as  this  na¬ 
tion  has  long  experienced  to  it’s 
cost,  I  say,  and  I  desire  it  to  be 
remembered  that  I  do  say,  that 
as  to  this  national  Debt,  as  it  is 


upon  it,  if  the  good  of  the  whole 
nation,  taking  one  part  with  the 
other,  require  a  cessation  of  such 
payment.  The  Fund-holder  is 
not  to  be  thought  of  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  if  the  prosperity  and  hap¬ 
piness  of  the  Nation  demand  that 
the  interest  should  no  longer  be 
paid.  What  a  monstrous  idea, 
that  a  Nation  is  to  be  bound  to 
it’s  ruin  by  individuals  !  Sup¬ 
pose,  for  instance,  that  a  combi¬ 
nation  of  the  powers  of  Europe, 
were  preparing  to  invade  England, 
would  Mr.  Baring  tell  me  that 
the  dividends  of  the  F und-holders 
must  still  be  paid,  though  without 
taking  them,  there  were  not  a 
sufficiency  of  means  for  the  Na¬ 
tion’s  defence?  And  yet,  what 
is  there  in  this  more  monstrous, 
more  brutally  stupid,  than  to  ar¬ 
gue  that  the  Fund-holder  must  be 
paid  though  a  considerable  por¬ 
tion  of  the  people  be  starved  to 
death  ?  Mr.  Littleton’s  ex¬ 
pression  was  not  a  bit  too  strong- 
It  is,  indeed,  “  A  MONSTER 
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«  OF  CONSUMPTION.”  It 
devours  the  substance  of  tlie 
Land ;  and  it  re-produces  no¬ 
thing.  Mr.  Baring  did  let  slip 
out  the  word  drone.  He  should 
have  called  it  wasp  ;  for  it  stings 
while  it  devours ;  it  punishes, 
while  it  starves,  the  industrious 
Bee. 

We  are  now  approaching  the 
time,  when  this  subject  will  force 
itself  upon  the  country.  I  fore¬ 
saw  that  it  would  so  force  itself, 
and  I  fully  and  boldly  discussed  it 
many  years  ago,  in  spite  of  re¬ 
proaches  and  calumnies.  In  1806, 
just  about  this  time  fifteen  years 
ago ;  w'hen  the  interest  of  the 
Debt  was  not  much  more  than 
half  what  it  is  now, I  insistedupon 
the  justice  and  necessity  of  ceasing 
to  pay  that  interest.  I  maintain¬ 
ed  that  it  was  just  and  wise  to 
cease  to  pay  any  part  of  the  in¬ 
terest  ;  this  doctrine  I  still  hold  ; 
and,  I  think  it  is  high  time  that  I 
receive  some  answer  other  than 
that  of  abuse,  if  I  am  to  receive 
any  answer  at  all.  The  essays 
which  I  wrote  at  that  time  were 


entitled,  “  Fate  of  the' Funds 
I  will  re-publish  them  now,  as 
soon  as  I  can  conveniently. 
'They  will  form  an  introduc¬ 
tion,  or  Preliminary  Part  to 
Paper  against  Gold.  I  will 
then  publish  the  Essays  writ¬ 
ten  in  Long  Island ;  and  they  will 
form  a  Second  Part  of  Paper 
against  Gold,  a  title  which  I  highly 
esteem  on  account  of  the  time  and 
place  and  circumstances,  when, 
where,  and  under  which, the  Essays 
which  it  contained  were  written. 
When  I  have  got  all  these  toge¬ 
ther,  in  suitable  and  convenient 
form,  I  will  send  you  a  copy,  Sir, 
and  will  beg  you  to  read  it  through 
patiently  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end ;  and,  when  you  have 
done  that,  if  you  do  not  throw 
Adam  Smith  into  Ihe  fire,  I  shall 
pronounce  you  to  be  unfit  even 
for  managing  the  affairs  of  a 
country  parish.  Paper  against 
Gold  was  deliberately  undertaken 
by  me,  for  the  express  purpose 
of  having  something  to  hold  up 
in  the  face  of  those  who  put  me 
into  the  prison  "where  I  wrote  it. 
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This  is  the  day  of  my  triumph,  it 
is  now  that  people  read  this  book. 
In  one  of  the  numbers  I  remember 
saying,  that  I  was  throwing  bread 
upon  the  waters.  Thus  it  has 
proved ;  and  if  I  leave  any  part 
of  the  ignorance  of  my  enemies 
unexposed  ;  if  I  do  not  take  what 
is  due  to  me  upon  this  score,  at 
any  rate  ;  then  I  will  say  that  I 
deserve  to  be  trampled  upon. 

The  next  Summer  will  bring 
to  light  some  very  curious  mat¬ 
ter.  At  this  moment  the  public 
are  pretty  much  divided.  Some 
say  your  Bill  will  be  repealed. 
Some  say  it  will  not.  I  hold  up 
the  Gridiron  to  3'our  face  in  de¬ 
fiance.  If  you  repeal  the  Bill ; 
then  we  will  hold  the  festival  of 
the  Gridiron ;  and  we  will  have  a 
Grand  Dinner  of  broiled  Geese. 
If  you  do  not  repeal  the  Bill, 
then  the  works  of  the  next  Sum¬ 
mer  will  be  such  as  almost  to 
broil  the  Nation  alive.  Repeal  it 
you  must,  or  the  thing  must  go 
to  pieces  like  a  wreck,  long  before 
the  first  of  May  1823.  Innu¬ 
merable  are  the  inquiries  of  me 
about  what  I  think  will  be  done 
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My  answer  is  this  '.  on  the  one 
side  there  is  great  and  imminent 
danger ;  there  is  the  danger  of 
Gold  being  demanded  at  the 
Bank  on  the  first  of  May.  There 
is  a  danger  belonging  to  that 
very  few  men  see  at  this  mo¬ 
ment,  and  the  particular  descrip¬ 
tion  of  which  I  reserve  for  another 
letter.  There  is,  in  short,  ter¬ 
rible  danger,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  is  pride ;  false-pr:de  the 
most  obstinate  of  all  pride  ;  and 
there  is  the  stinging,  scorching, 
scalding  thought  of  fulfilling  my 
predictions ;  of  seeing  me  and 
my  Desciples  keep  the  festival 
of  the  Gridiron ;  of  seeing  us 
seated  laughing,  while  an  Actor 
dressed  in  paper  with  a  fool’s 
cap  and  bells  upon  his  head,  per¬ 
sonifies  the  Pitt  System  for  our 
amusement :  “  thoughts  that  heat, 
and  words  that  burn,”  says  the 
Poet,  and  if  I  do  not  utter  wmrds 
that  shall  burn  when  the  expected 
day  arrives,  it  shall  be  from  no 
other  cause  than  that  of  want 
of  fire  in  the  qualities  of  my 
mind.  The  feeling  of  resent¬ 
ment  was  not  implanted  in  the 
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human  breast  for  nothing,  and, 
surely,  it  may  be  indulged  in  a 
case  like  this  to  it’s  fullest  extent ; 
for  in  this  case,  while  it  gives 
pleasure  to  him  who  exercises  it, 
those  on  whom  it  is  exercised 
will  never  confess  that  it  gives 
them  pain. 

A  correspondent  has  given  me 
a  nice  little  history  of  the  adven¬ 
tures  of  Country  Banks  ;  and 
has  shewn  me  how  the  gentry  to 
whom  those  banks  belong  will 
feel  themselves  on  the  first  of 
May,  which  it  seems,  is  likely  to 
be  grand  reckoning  day  with 
them.  However,  I  have  already 
filled  up  my  paper  and  must  re¬ 
serve  further  remarks  on  the 
May  morning  for  another  letter. 

In  the  hope  that  dear  Lord 
Castlereagh  will  adhere  to  his 
“Jinn  resolution ”  of  producing 
payments  in  cash,  and  of  not  re¬ 
pealing  your  Bill, 

I  remain, 

Your  most  obedient. 

Most  humble  Servant. 


P.  S.  When  you  write  to  your 
learned  and  pious  constituents  at 
Oxford,  pray  give  my  compli¬ 
ments  to  them,  and  ask  them,, 
whether,  as  a  Queen’s  name  can 
be  left  out  of  the  liturgy,  they  do 
not  think,  that  the  Feast  of  the 
Gridiron  may  be  got  into  the  Ka- 
lendar.  Ask  them,  whether  they 
do  not  recollect,  that  1  told  them, 
in  1803,  that,  if  the  “  Muck 
Worm”  were  not  speedily  crushed , 
it  would  devour  botn  Church  and 
Aristocracy. — Oh  !  infatuation  ! 
A  Nobility  and  a  Hierarchy  cry¬ 
ing  aloudagainst  imaginary  Re¬ 
publicans  and  Deists,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  cherishing  a  race  of 
men,  who  are  actually  taking 
away  their  estates  !  What !  One 
House  filled  wholly  with  Land- 
owners,  and  the  other  four  sixths 
filled  with  their  relations ;  and 
both  agree  in  adopting  and  en¬ 
forcing  measures,  which  must 
make  all  the  lands  cliangeowners  ! 
The  Hindoo  (I  believe  it  is) 
Wife,  is  not  a  more  self-devoted 
victim ! 


WM.  COBBETT. 
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PROCEEDINGS  IN  PARLIA¬ 
MENT. 

On  the  13th  instant,  Mr.  John 
Smith  made  a  motion,  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  which  was  to  cause  the 
name  of  the  Queen  to  be  put 
in  the  Liturgy  ;  but,  though 
the  description  of  the  gentle¬ 
men,  usually  called  Saints,  voted 
for  the  motion,  the  Ministers 
carried  the  negative  by  298 
votes  against  178!  This  is 
very  natural;  and,  indeed,  it  is 
right.  Do  those  who  vote  against 
the  Ministers  wish  for  a  Re¬ 
form  of  the  Parliament'1.  No; 
then  it  is  inconsistent  to  vote 
against  them  ;  for,  they  cannot 
be  put  out  without  such  Re¬ 
form  !  Let  any  one  bear  this 
in  mind.  The  outs  now  cry 
against  the  constitution  of  the 
House.  Ah  !  They  now  find, 
that  “  the  House  does  not  speak 
“  the  voice  of  the  People .” 
Egad  !  They  have  discovered 
this  rather  late  in  the  day. 
But  will  they,  then,  help  to 


change  the  constitution  of  the 
House?  That  is  to  say,  will 
they  give  up  their  boroughs  ? 
No,  indeed!  And  they  will 
laugh  at  you,  if  you  talk  to 
them  about  such  a  thing.  They 
will  be  for  hacking  you  down 
as  a  Radical ;  or,  at  least,  they 
will  declare  you  to  be  mad. 

As  to  the  Queen  and  the  Li¬ 
turgy,  they  are  mere  pretences. 
The  fight  is  against  the  Ministers  ; 
and  the  Ministers  are  supported, 
not  for  their  own  sakes,  but  for 
the  sake  of  the  system  ;  that  pre¬ 
cious  system,  under  which  we  have 
come  to  the  present  pass  of  mi¬ 
sery.  Every  one  is  nowsatisfied, 
that  the  Opposition  could  not 
come  in  and  stay  in  without  a 
Reform  in  the  Parliament  of  some 
sort  or  other;  and,  even  a  very 
moderate  Reform  would  put  an 
end  to  the  system.  Therefore, 
the  present  Ministers  must  re¬ 
main.  There  is  no  remedy  ;  and, 
however  it  may  displease  Mr. 
Tierney,  I  repeat,  that  it  is  de¬ 
sirable  that  they  should  remain, 
unless  their  successors  begin  with 
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Reform.  This  is  not,  at  present, 
at  all  likely  to  be  the  case  ;  and, 

I  am  of  opinion,  that  many  and 
many  a  man  of  those,  who  vote 
against  the  Ministers,  would  vote 
for  them,  if  he  thought  his  vote 
necessary  to  keep  them  in  their 
places.  All  nonsense  about  change 
■of  measures ;  about  economy  ; 
about  conciliating  the  people ! 
How  are  these  to  be  effected  with¬ 
out  a  Reform  ?  What  nonsense 
to  think  of  such,  when  there  would 
be  no  change  in  the  person  ssit- 
ting  in  the,  two  Houses  !  Will  not 
the  same  men  always  act  in  the 
same  way  ?  A  change  of  Minis¬ 
try  is  merely  a  change  of  servants. 
What  is  wanted,  is,  a  change  of 
lawmakers.  And,  if  this  change 
be  not  accomplished,  it  is  non¬ 
sense  to  talk  of  any  other  change 
of  men.  The  Queen’s  Politics 
may  be  abused  by  some  men ;  but 
these  divisions  have  proved  them 
to  be  sound. 

God  Almighty  sent  her  here,  I 

i 

verily  believe,  for  our  good.  She 
has  done  us  infinite  service.  She 
has  set  to  thinking  millions  avIio 


never  thought  before.  She  has 
made  the  deaf  hear,  and  has 
opened  the  eyes  of  the  blind. 
Others  may  do  as  they  please ; 

but,  never  will  I  again  enter 
a  church  (afc),  until  her  name 

be  put  in  the  Liturgy,  or  until 
she  cease  to  live. 

I  wonder  whether  her  Ma¬ 
jesty  has  had  the  nature,  tenden¬ 
cy,  and  probable  effects  of  Mr. 
Peel's  Bill  explained  clearly  to 

her.  This  is  a  matter  much  more 
interesting  to  her  than  she 

would,  at  first  thought,  suppose ; 
and  how  clearly  and  happily  it 
might  be  placed  in  her  Majesty’s 
mind  by  Mr.  Peter  Moore,  or 
“  Junior  Member  for  this  Me- 
“  tropolitan  County,”  or  by  that 
other  bright  star  of  the  Middle¬ 
sex  Constellation,  the  worthy  son 
of  the  worthy  Commissioner  of 
Carnatic  Debts  ! 


SIR  FRANCIS  BURDETT. 
Notwithstanding  the  strong 
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temptation  held  forth  in  the  Ba¬ 
ronet’s  Affidavit,  in  the  pathetic 
appeal  of  Mr.  Scarlett,  and  in 
the  observation  of  the  Judge  oh 
the  “  great  consolation'1'1  which 
the  Baronet  must  feel  at  having 
meant  well ;  notwithstanding 
hese  and  some  other  tlmgs  that 
occurred  in  the  court,  I  did  not 
intend  to  notice  this  affair,  until 
I  saw  it  made  the  subject  of  a 
farce  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor, 
which  apparently,  is  only  the 
commencement  of  a  series  of 
farces . 

As  to  the  sentence,  it  was  per¬ 
fectly  just;  or,  at  least,  severe 
enough,  if  we  take  into  view,  as 
their  Lordships’,  doubtless,  did, 
the  little  harm  that  the  Baronet 
bad  done,  and  that  he  had  ever 
intended  to  do.  ludeed,  most 
people  who  really  knew  him, 
wondered  that  the  Attorney  Ge¬ 
neral  should  ever  have  thought 
him  game  for  his  great  guns, 
though  loaded  only  with  blank 
cartridge.  The  printer,  publish¬ 
er  and  bookseller,  who  were  my 
cock-boats,  were  each  of  them 


worthy  of  as  much  punishment 
as  the  Baronet,  and  the  printer, 
of  twice  as  much.  Nay,  the 
man  who  went,  with  a  bell, 
round  the  town  of  Bolton,  to 
tell  the  people  that  I  was  arrive 
ed  in  good  health  at  Liverpool, 
was  worth  ten  weeks  imprison¬ 
ment;  while  the  Baronet  is 
worth  only  twelve. 

This  is  all  right,  and,  indeed, 
the  Subscription  Farce  at  the 
Crown  nnd  Anchor  was  appro¬ 
priate  enough.  It  was  quite  in 
taste  to  hear  Sancho  eulogizing 
the  Bon  ;  and,  really,  much  less 
disgusting  in  his  absence  than  in 
his  presence,  which  has  so  often 
created  nausea  in  all  his  hearers 
but  one.  The  son  of  the  Car¬ 
natic  Commissioner  took  occasion 
to  imitate  his  Master,  in  a  set 
eulogiurn  on  the  king,  for  which 
he  had,  doubtless,  received  par¬ 
ticular  instructions,  and  which 
eulogiurn  seems  to  have  been 
most  voraciously  swallowed  by 
the  Rump,  who  are,  all  of  a 
sudden,  become  ul! ra-loyal,  and 
will,  doubtless,  soon  send  up  an 
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address  to  rival  that  of  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Curtis  and  his  associates ; 
for,  after  the  Baronet’s  eulogium 
on  Lord  Sidmouth,  at  Devizes, 
what  may  we  not  expect  ? 

Let  us  watch  the  progress  of 
the  Farce.  Let  us  see  how 
Sancho  and  the  Rump  will  carry 
things  on.  Let  us  see  what 
Addresses,  what  Toasts,  what 
Speeches,  what  Resolutions,  what 
Humbug  will  come  out  of  this 
three  months  walk  within  the 
custody  of  the  Marshall.  But, 
there  is  one  thing,  with  regard  to 
which  some  caution  should  be 
given  to  the  poor  Reformers  in 
the  North. 

Mr.  Hobhouse  has,  it  seems, 
given  notice,  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  that,  “  on  the  15 th  oj 
Mag  next  his  Honourable  Col¬ 
league  would  submit  to  the  House 
“  a  motion  respecting  the  trans¬ 
actions  at  Manchester,  on  the 


1 6th  of  Avgust,  181 9.”  Keep 
your  countenance,  reader !  Never 
ask  how  this  motion  comes  to 
have  remained  unmade  during 
three  Sessions  of  Parliament. 
Never  ask  how  it  happens  that  so 
distant  a  notice  of  it  is  necessary 
just  now.  FI old  your  tongue  as  to 
those,  or  the  Rump  will  knock 
you  down  1  But,  let  me  just 
caution  the  poor  Reformers  at 
Manchester  and  elsewhere  not  to 
suffer  their  bodies,  nor  even  their 
tongues,  to  be  set  in  motion  by 
this  wonderful  notice,  nor  by  any 
big,  bawling  speeches  that  may 
arise  out  of  it.  Let  me  beseech 
them  to  remember  the  result  of 
the  very  first  atchievement  of  that 
great  “  righter  of  wrongs Don 
Quixote,  whom, in  some  respects, 
our  “  righter  of  wrongs”  seems  to 
have  taken  for  his  model.  Don 
Quixote,  sallying  forth  in  search 
of  objects  to  assist  and  deliver. 
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happened  to  see  a  strapping  fel¬ 
low  of  a  farmer, who  had  got  a  shep¬ 
herd-lad  stripped  to  his  waist,  and 
tied  to  a  tree, and  was  lay  ing  him  on 
most  lustily  with  a  leather  thong 
that  cut  its  way  as  it  went,  and 
that  made  the  lad  howl  most  piti- 
ously.  The  Don  attacked  the 
casdgator,  and  made  him  desist 
for  the  time.  But,  while  the 
Don  was  riding  dear  off,  puffed 
up  with  the  consciousness  of  his 
own  importance,  the  farmer  tied 
the  lad  up  again  ;  not  only  gave 
him  all  that  he  had  at  first  intend¬ 
ed,  but,  gave  him,  in  addition, 
the  punishment  due  to  the  inso¬ 
lence  of  the  Don ;  and,  at  last, 
instead  of  a  broken  skin,  left  the 
poor  Devil  scarcely  any  skin  at 
all ! — Let  this  be  a  warning  to 
you,  poor  Reformers  of  Manches¬ 
ter  !  Never  attend  to  any  calls 
and  urgings.  Act  with  the  Ba¬ 
ronet  ;  but,  unless  he  be  actually 
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a  co-operator,  and  in  person  too, 
stir  not  foot,  hand,  or  tongue  on 
his  advice,  or  recommendation, 
however  urgent. 


NOTICE  to  READERS. 

Mr  Cobbett’s  Writings  are  now 
published  and  sold  by  John  Cobbett, 
at  No.  1,  Clement's  Inn.  If  gentle¬ 
men  in  the  country,  or  venders  in  the 
country,  should  meet  with  any  diffi¬ 
culty ;  if  they  should  be  told,  “  not 
to  be  got;  u  out  of  print or  the 
like,  they  are  requested  to  apply  to  the 
Office,  as  above.  If  any  gentleman  in 
the  country  has  any  information,  or 
advice,  to  give,  relative  to  the  sending 
or  the  selling  of  the  Register,  or 
other  works,  in  the  country,  the  pub¬ 
lisher  will  be  glad  to  receive  such 
information,  or  advice. — .The  Register 
will  be  published  with,  as  well  as 
without,  a  stamp  on  the  31st  of 
March  Application  for  the  stamped 
Register  must  be  made  to  Newsmen, 
as  in  the  case  of  Newspapers. 
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GARDENING  AND  PLANT¬ 
ING. 

I  have  received  from  America 
some  seeds  of  four  sorts  of  Ve¬ 
getables,  which  I  think  would  be 
a  valuable  addition  to  our  own 
catalogue;  namely,  the  Early  In¬ 
dian  Corn,  called  Sweet-Corn', 
the  Pumpkin  that  pies  and  tarts 
are  made  of ;  the  Citron-Melon ; 
and  the  Water-Melon. — -My  Son, 
at  his  Political  Register  Office, 
No.  1,  Clement' s  Inn,  has  a  few 
parcels  of  all  these  seeds  to  sell. 
And,  I  will  now  say  a  word  or  two 
about  the  nature  of  the  fruits,  and 
about  the  mode  of  cultivating  the 
plants. 

THIS  CORN  is  an  early,  dwarf 
kind,  found  amongst  the  Indians 
on  the  Missouri,  and  cultivated  in 
the  United  States  solely  for  the 
table.  The  ear  is  gathered  when 
it  arrives  at  the  state  which  shows 
each  grain  full  of  milk.  If,  in 

this  state,  the  milk  of  every  grain 
of  a  large  ear  of  Corn  were  care¬ 
fully  pressed  out,  the  whole  would 
fill  a  moderate  wine-glass.  Judge, 
then,  how  good  and  nutricious 


this  vegetable  must  be !  The  ear 
being  gathered  from  the  plant, 
and  the  soft  covering  being  taken 
off,  you  boil  the  ear,  whole,  about 
20  minutes.  A  large  dish  full  is 
put  upon  an  American  table;  you 
take  an  ear  at  a  time;  rub  a  little 
butter  over  it  with  the  point  of 
your  knife  ;  then  sprinkle  a  little 
salt ;  then  take  the  ear  by  the  two 
ends  (which  seem  to  be  made  on 
purpose)  and  bite  off  the  grains . 
A  company,  thus  employed, 
would  appear  to  a  beholder,  who 
had  never  seen  such  a  thing  before, 
to  be  holding  the  ends  oi  gags',  an 
idea,  by  the  by,  likely  enough  to 
receive  strength  from  certain  cir¬ 
cumstances,  which,  for  fear  of 
meriting  banishment, shall,  for  me, 
be  nameless.  It  may  be  thought, 
that  gentility  will  forbid  the  use 
of  such  fare.  Not  at  all.  Let  a 
delicate  lady,  with  the  prettiest 
mincing  mouth  that  ever  was 

seen,  once  taste  this  corn,  and  I 
will  engage,  that  she  gets  overall 
scruples  about  the  manner  of 
eating  it.  However,  it  is  a  most 
wholesome  and  useful  vegetable. 
In  all  poor  families  it  supplies 
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the  place  of  bread  for  six  weeks 
every  summer.  I  have  many 
and  many  a  time  breakfasted  and 
dined  wholly  upon  it.  Babies  at 
the  breast  will  suck  it  and  mum¬ 
ble  it;  and,  in  sickness,  people 
will  taste  it,  when  they  will 
taste  nothing  else.  But,  it  will 
have  heat.  England  will,  how¬ 
ever,  in  a  tolerable  summer, 
produce  it  very  well:  I  grew 
it  at  Botley,  and  saved  my  own 
seed,  for  several  years ;  and  the 
sort  I  had  was  not  this  early  sort 
neither.  The  summer  before  last, 
the  late  Mr.  Timothy  Brown 
grew,  at  Peckham,  as  fine  Com,  of 
even  the  backicard  sort,  as  I  ever 
saw  in  my  life;  and  in  ground,  too, 
by  no  means  warm  and  early. 
The  plant  is  full  as  sensible  of 
frost  as  the  tenderest  of  the  Kid¬ 
ney-Bean  tribe;  and,  therefore, 
if  you  plant  (we  do  not  say  sow) 
your  Corn  on,  or  about,  the  6th 
of  May,  it  is  quite  early  enough. 
Let  the  ground  be  really  rich ; 
as  warm  at  bottom  and  as  full  to 
the  sun  as  may  be  ;  but,  not  very 
near  to  a  wall;  for,  it  likes  free 


air  as  well  as  hot  sun  and  earth. 
Put  the  seeds  at  a  foot  asunder  in 
the  row,  and  put  the  rows  seven 
feet  apart.  Cover  the  seeds  with 
about  two  inches  of  earth.  As 

ti 

soon  as  the  plants  are  two  inches 
high,  hoe  the  ground  about  them. 
Hoe  frequently ;  and,  when  they 
are  eighteen  inches  high,  dig  the 
ground  between  the  rows.  When 
the  plants  are  four  feet  high,  and 
begin  to  put  forth  their  tassels , 
dig  again,  and  draw  some  earth 
up  against  the  stems  of  the  plants. 
You  will  see  when  the  grains  are 
full  of  milk ;  and  then  begin  to 
eat.  Leave  some  ears  for  seed . 
The  grain  in  them  will  become 
perfectly  hard  by  November, 
when  you  must  gather  them,  and 
lay  them  up  ’till  Spring.  Need 
I  say  any  thing  of  the  beauty  of 
a  plant  so  useful?  Yet,  those 
who  have  never  seen  a  field  of 
Indian  Corn,  level  as  a  die,  as  the 
fields  in  Long  Island  are,  and 
sometimes  containing  forty  acres j 
those  who  have  not  seen  such 
fields,  the  plants  from  ten  to 
twelve  feet  high,  and  the  fine  ver- 
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dant  leaves  sweeping  off  in  an 
arched  form  from  the  sides,  four 
or  five  feet  in  length,  while,  in 
many  cases,  the  ground  beneath 
is  covered  with  pumpkins,  squash¬ 
es,  and  melons  of  various  sorts  ; 
those  who  have  never  seen  these, 
can  have  but  imperfect  ideas  of 
the  magnificence  of  vegetation 
and  of  the  munificence  of  the 
great  cause  whence  it  all  pro¬ 
ceeds.  The  sort  of  Corn  which 
I  am  now  speaking  of  is  a  Dwarf; 
but,  it  will  attain,  in  very  rich 
ground,  the  height  of  eight  feet. 

PUMPKIN. — This  plant  is 
grown  in  England  in  very  rich 
ground,  as  late  cucumbers  are. 
But,  there  are  scores  of  sorts ; 
and,  the  largest  are  the  worst. 
In  America  these  are  grown  for 
hogs  and  cows.  There  is  only 
one  sort,  that  are  made  into  pies 
and  tarts.  The  skin  is  taken  off, 
the  seeds  taken  out,  the  remain¬ 
der  is  cut  in  pieces,  boiled,  and 
squeezed  dry,  just  in  the  same 
way  that  turnips  are.  Then  this 
pulp  is  mashed  up  with  spices, 
sugar,  a  little  tvhite  wine,  eggs, 


and  milk,  and  then  made  like  an 
apple  pie,  or  custard,  with  a 
crust  at  the  bottom  of  the  dish, 
if  not  at  the  top  also.  The 
proof  of  the  goodness  of  this, 
is,  that  it  is  universally  preferred 
before  fruit  pies  of  all  other 
kinds,  though  those  wdio  give  it 
this  preference  have  abundance 
of  the  finest  of  apples  and  even 
of  peaches.  But,  then,  the  sort 
is  every  thing ;  and  the  fruit  must 
be  ripe  and  yellow  as  gold.  In 
order  to  obtain  this,  there  must, 
I  fear,  be,  in  England,  some¬ 
thing,  at  first,  more  than  the 
natural  ground.  I  have  not  yet 
made  the  experiment ;  but  this 
is  what  I  intend  to  do.  Sow  the 
seed  in  small  pots,  one  seed  in  a 
pot,  in  a  hot-bed  in  April ;  put 
the  plants  out  on  another  gentle 
bed  in  May,  and  cover  them 
with  hand-glasses,  and  let  them 
run  out  from  under  the  glasses, 
as  we  do  cucumbers.  The  fruit, 
put  by  in  any  place  away  from 
frost,  will  keep  good  till  the  next 
May  or  June  ;  and,  you  may  use 
them  as  you  want  them.  If  you 
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have  more  than  you  want  for 
pies,  keep  them  for  fowls  and 
chickens  during  winter.  Put  one 
at  a  time  in  the  fowl-house,  and 

v 

the  fowls  will  eat  them  clean  up, 
rind  and  all.  Geese  will  fat  upon 
the  line  sort  of  Pumpkins. 

CITRON  MELON.— There 
are  in  America  two  distinct  classes 
of  fruit,  called  Melons.  They 
have,  there,  all  the  sorts  of  Me¬ 
lons  that  we  have,  and  these  go 
by  the  general  name  of  Musk-Me¬ 
lons,  that  is,.  Melons  that  have 
smell .  The  others  are  called 
Water-Melons.  The  Citron  Me¬ 
lon  is  of  the  Musk  class  ;  that  is 
to  say,  it  is  of  the  class  cultivated 
in  England.  It  is  called  citron, 

I  suppose,  because  its  flesh  re¬ 
sembles  that  of  the  citron  ;  that 
is  to  say,  is  of  a  very  pale  yellow. 
This  is  so  much  better  a  fruit  than 
any  sort  that  I  ever  saw  in  Eng¬ 
land,  that  I  thought  it  worthy  of  an 
endeavour  to  introduce  it,  if  it 
be  not  here  already.  It  has  hardly 
any  rirul;  the  flesh  melts  in  the 
mouth,  like  that  of  a  very  fine 
French  Mignonne  Peach  ;  and 
the  flavour  is  delightful.  I  an¬ 
swer  for  the  sort,  and  for  the 
goodness  of  every  seed.  The 
cultivation  is  the  same  as  that  of 
our  Melons.  But,  I  cannot  help 
observing  here  on  tiie  monstrous 
practice  of  most  gardeners  putting 
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three  or  four  melon  plant*  under 
one  light!  A.  common  melon 
plant  will  cover  eight  feet  square 
of  ground,  and  they  put,  very 
frequently,  four  plants  in  four 
feet  square!  Never  put  but  one 
plant  under  one  light  if  you  wish 
to  have  many  and  fine  melons. 

The  WATER  MELON  must 
be  cultivated  in  the  same  way ; 
but,  with  even  more  room,  and, 
if  you  can  get  it,  more  bottom 
heat,  and  never  any  water.  Plenty 
of  bottom  heat  and  plenty  of  air 
is  the  great  maxim  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  hot -beds.  The  Water 
Melon  got,  with  me,  at  Rotley, 
to  the  weight  of  eight  or  nine 
pounds.  Its  average  weight  in 
America  may  be  12  or  15  pounds. 
It  has  no  smell.  The  fruit  is 
always  of  a  green  colour,  and  the 
green  grows  darker  as  the  fruit 
grows  ripe.  It  requires  great 
skill  in  the  matter  to  know  when 
it  is  ripe.  The  boys,  who  go  to 
visit  the  farmers  “  melon  patch¬ 
es,”  in  their  fields,  “plug'’  them  ; 
that  is  to  say,  cut  a  piece  out, 
as  we  do  in  the  tasting  of  a 
cheese,  and,  if  not  ripe,  they  cram 
it  in  again.  An  old  hand  at  it 
will  ascertain  the  state  of  the 
fruit  by  rapping  the  outside  with 
his  knuckles  ;  but  this  is  what  1 
never  could  do.  A  pretty  safe 

way  is,  to  keep  an  account  ot 
t*  i 
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the  age  of  the  fruit;  for  at  about 
forty-eight  days  from  the  time 
that  the  fruit  is  the  size  of  a  wal¬ 
nut,  you  wifi  find  it  ripe.  When 
ripe  it  consists  of  a  rind  about 
an  inch  thick,  and  of  flesh  within 
of  the  colour  of  Claret  Wine 
mixed,  half  and  half,  with  water ; 
and  the  seeds  are  of  a  dark  brown 
colour,  approaching  to  black. 
This  flesh  requires  no  movement 
of  the  jaws.  It  melts  into  drink 
the  instant  it  enters  the  mouth, 
lo  describe  the  taste  is  impossi¬ 
ble.  It  is  delicious  without  be¬ 
ing  at  all  sweet ;  and  it  is  refresh¬ 
ing  beyond  any  thing,  perhaps, 
that  is  known  to  the  human 
palate.  The  liking  that  people 
have  for  it  may  be  known  by 
this;  that,  while  a  Water  Melon 
sells  for  an  English  sixpence  at 
New  York,  six  “  Musk ”  Melons, 
six  even  of  the  finest  Citron  Me¬ 
lons,  may  be  bought  for  a  Cent, 
that  is,  about  an  English  half¬ 
penny  /  “  Musk”  Melons  an 

American  farmer  may  safely 
trust  by  the  road  side  ;  but  in 
order  to  have  a  chance  of 
keeping  bis  water  Melons  to 
bimseli,  he  is  compelled  to  sow 
them  secretly,  in  the  middle,  or 
jn  some  part,  of  his  Indian  corn¬ 
field,  where  the  boys  cannot  find 
them  out.  I  had  nearly  an  acre 
cl'  wafer-melons,  in  1819,  and 


never  was  able  to  get  one  single 
ripe  one  for  myself.  Where  these 
Melons  are  openly  raised  for  sale, 
the  owners  are  compelled  to  guard 
the  fields,  night  and  day.  Apples, 
Pears,  Cherries,  Peaches  ;  all 
these  are  safely  left  to  take  their 
chance  ;  the  barns,  the  granaries, 
and  even  the  houses,  are  left  un¬ 
locked  ;  but,  the  water-melon 
fields  are  guarded  by  men  and 
guns. 

Now,  as  I  intend  to  have  some 
of  all  these  things  myself  this 
year,  I  wish  others  to  have  some 
also  :  and  I  have  had  small  pack¬ 
ets  of  the  seeds  of  each  put  up. 
I  will  answer  for  the  goodness  of 
every  seed-  Each  packet  is 
2s.  Gd.  Of  the  Pumpkin  and 
Melon  seed  there  is  enough  for  any 
gentleman’s  garden  for  a  couple 
of  years;  and,  as  to  the  Indian 
Corn,  the  seed  can  be  saved  here, 
as  I  have  before  stated.  The 
Pumpkin  and  Melon  seeds  will 
not  be  so  good  if  saved  in  this 
climate;  for,  even  in  America, 
the  North  requires  seeds  brought, 
from  time  to  time,  from  the 
South. 


WHITE  OAKS. 

Several  gentlemen,  hearing  me 
mention;,  last  winter,  that  some 
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American  While-Oak  Acorns  had 
been  received  by  me,  applied  to 
me  for  some.  They  were  sown 
at  the  time  ;  and  now  the  seedlings 
are  to  be  had  from  Mr.  Knight, 
Exotic  Nursery,  King's  Road, 
Chelsea ;  or,  from  Mr.  John 
Cobbett>  No.  1,  Clement's  Inn, 
London. — This  is  the  tree  that 
Mr.  Birkbeck,  in  his  book,  calls 
“  the  Glory  of  the  American  Fc- 
“  rest a  title  which,  after  two 
or  three  other  trees,  certainly  be¬ 
longs  to  this  lofty,  beautiful,  and 
useful  tree.  To  describe  all  the 
uses  of  the  timber  of  this  tree 
would  require  more  space  than  is 
afforded  by  a  whole  Register.  If 
it  were  growing  here  in  quantity 
equal  to  our  oak,  I  should  hesi¬ 
tate  before  I  said,  if  the'question 
were  put  to  me,  which  of  them 
could  be  exterminated  with  the 
least  injury  to  the  nation. — How¬ 
ever,  I  have  not,  at  present,  any 
time  for  a  description  of  the  pro¬ 
perties  of  the  wood.  Mr.  Knight 
has  half  the  a  op;  and,  as  his 
share  will  not  have  received  any 
injury  from  his  politics,  he  will, 
in  all  probability,  find  the  most 
customers. — If  however,  any 
body  choose  to  apply  to  my  son, 
at  his  Office,  as  above,  he  will  very 
punctually  attend  to  the  appli¬ 
cations.  The  plants  are,  of  course, 
only  about  six  inches  high,  but 
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their  tap  roots  may  be  a  foot,  long. 
The  price  is  A  POUND  A  HUN¬ 
DRED  ;  and,  my  son  will  sell 
no  smaller  quantity.  A  letter  to 
him  {post  paid)  at  the  Register 
Office,  No.  1,  Clement’s  Inn,  will 
insure  the  sending  of  a  hundred 
off  by  the  mail,  two  days  after  he 
receives  the  order ;  because  there 
must  be  time  to  take  the  plants 
from  the  ground. — There  are 
about  50  sorts  of  oaks  in  America. 
I  have  seen  twenty  sorts,  all 
standing  in  one  wood  of  not  more 
than  forty  acres.  Some  of  these 
sorts  are  good  for  very  little.  I 
was  particularly,  careful  as  to  the 
sort,  in  this  case,  and  I  pledge 
myself,  that  every  plant  is  a  true 
White- Oak. — It  may,  perhaps, 
be  useful  to  give  a  few  hints  as 
to  the  management  of  seedling 
oak  plants.  Cut  off  their  tap¬ 
roots  at  four  inches  from  the  top 
(that  is  the. part  that  was  at  the 
surface  of  the  ground);  or,  in 
other  words,  leave  the  tap-root 


four  in 

ches 

long.  Cut  off  ul'i  ti  e 

fibres  c 

ea  a 

;  for  they  never  grow 

again. 

Cut  the  tap-root  with  a 

sloping 

cut. 

Cut  all  with  a  sharp 

knife.— 

-Plant  out  in  rows  two 

feel  a  part, 

and  put  the  plants  a 

foot  a 

part 

in  the  row.  This 

puts  you  a 

bout  a  hundred  upon 

a  rod 

of 

ground.  Let  the 

ground 

be 

good  and  deeply  dig- 

I 
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ged ;  and  let  the  plants  be  put  out 
b\r  some  one  who  knows  how  to 
plant  a  cabbage-plant  well.  Let 
them  be  fixed  well  in  the  ground, 
and  let  them,  as  to  depth,  be 
planted  in  such  manner  as  to 
bring  the  part  which  was  at  the 
surface  of  the  ground  before,  to 
the  surface  again  ;  that  is  to  say, 
let  no  u-ood  be  under  ground,  and 
no  root  above  ground.  Keep  the 
ground  clean,  by  frequent  hoeing, 
during  the  summer;  and,  there 
will  need  no  watering  nor  any 
other  care-  When  the  plants 
have  stood  thus  two  years,  they 
will,  if  properly  managed,  be 
four  feet  high;  and,  then  they 
are  ready  to  be  put  out  into  plan¬ 
tations.  Those  who  say,  that 
oaks  will  not  get  a  new  tap-root, 
know  nothing  of  the  matter ;  and 
those  who  say,  that  transplanted 
oaks  do  not  prosper,  have  only, 
I  think,  to  hear  me  state,  that 
oaks,  sown  by  me  in  1807,  and 
put  finally  out  in  1810,  are  now 
about  20  feet  high,  and  many  of 
them  more  than  15  inches  round 
at  the  stern. — Doctor  Johnson 
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said,  that,  when  a  man  planted  a 

tree,  he  began  to  think  oj  dying 
# 

If  any  man  be  infected  with  this 
cowardly,  this  selfish,  this  base 
feeling,  let  him  read  Laton- 
taine’s  beautiful  fable  of  the 
Octogenaire  et  les  trois  Jouven- 
ceaux ;  and  he  will  blush  to 
think,  that  the  former  author  was 
an  Englishman,  and  the  latter  a 
Frenchman. 

N.B.  A  hundred  plants  will 
make  but  a  very  small  parcel. 
They  can  be  safely  sent  to  Ire¬ 
land  and  Scotland .* — There  is 
great  advantage  in  having  the 
plants  in  this  seedling  state ; 
especially  when  they  are  to  be 
conveyed  from  a  considerable 
distance.  The  weight  and  bulk 
and  the  risk  from  keeping  out  of 
ground:  the  difference  in  price 
too  :  these  are  all  considerations 
that  ought  to  induce  people  to 
get  the  plants  in  the  seedling 
state. — The  plants  cannot  be 
sent  in  frosty  weather.  No  trees 
should  ever  have  their  roots  ex¬ 
posed  to  frost. 


White  Oaks. 
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TO 

MR.  HUSKISSON. 

On  the  Poor-Laws  and  Poor- 
Rates;  and  on  the  “  Inimi- 
“  table  Bank  Notes  ” 

London,  20  February,  1821. 

Sir, — You  and  I  stepped  on 
upon  the  political  theatre  about 
one  and  the  same  time.  I  began 
a  flaming  Royalist,  at  Philadel¬ 
phia,  and  you  a  member  and 
orator  of  a  Jacobin  club,  at 
Paris.  We  have  both  changed, 
and,  whatever  other  sins  we  have 
to  reproach  each  other  with,  we 
must  be  mute  upon  that  of  “  in- 
“  consistency  ”  that  cuckoo-cant, 
set  up  against  me  by  every  knave 
and  every  fool,  whose  roguery  or 
folly  I  find  it  my  duty  to  expose. 
In  our  “  inconsistency ”  we  have, 
thank  God,  great  men  enough  to 
keep  us  in  countenance ;  and, 
therefore,  having  congratulated 
you  on  this  score,  I  shall  proceed 
to  the  subjects  of  my  Letter ; 
namely,  the  Poor-Laws  and 
Poor-Rates  ;and  the  “  Inimitable 


“  Bank-Notes and,  upon  these 
subjects  I  address  myself  to  you, 
because,  as  to  the  former,  you 
have  recently  expressed  senti¬ 
ments  in  which  I  do  not  agree ; 
and,  as  to  the  latter,  because 
you  are  one  of  the  Royal  Com¬ 
missioners  for  inventing  “  immi- 
“  table  notes.” 

Those  sentiments,  to  which  I 
allude,  respecting  the  Poor  Laws » 
were  expressed  by  you  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  19th 
inst.  on  a  Bill  for  extending 
the  poor  rates  in  Hull  to  the 
shipping  belonging  to  that  port. 
You  disapproved  of  this  Bill ;  and, 
perhaps,  your  objection  to  it  was 
very  good.  It  certainly  is  very 
great  nonsense  to  suppose  that  the 
town  of  Hull  would  gain  any 
thing,  or  obtain  any  relief  what¬ 
ever,  by  the  proposed  Bill.  Just 
as  great  nonsense  as  it  is  for  Mr. 
Curwen  and  others  to  talk  of  the 
poor  rates  falling  wholly  on  the 
Farmer.  In  some  parishes  a  cou¬ 
ple  or  three  Farmers  pay  the 
►whole  of  the  poor  rates  of  the  pa¬ 
rish;  but  is  any  man  foolish 
enough  to  suppose  that  these 

taxes  fall  finally  upon  these  two 
x 
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or  three  persons  ?  With  full  as 
much  reason  might  it  be  said,  that 
the  whole  of  the  tithes  fall  upon 
Ihe  Farmer.  Suppose  a  farm  let 
free  of  tithes  and  poor  rates,  will 
not  the  Landlord  demand  the 
amount  of  these  in  additional 
rent?  Lay  poor  rates  upon  the 
ships  at  Hull,  and  will  they  not 
be  finally  paid  by  all  the  persons, 
whether  ship  owners  or  others, 
who  are,  in  any  wise,  affected  by 
the  trade  of  Hull?  In  fact,  the 
Town  of  Hull  and  it’s  prescinct, 
would  loose  just  as  much  in  one 
way  as  it  would  gain  in  another. 

Therefore,  I  agrefe  with  you 
perfectly  in  objecting  to  the 
Bill ;  but,  then,  I  wholly  disagree 
with  you  as  to  the  sentiments 
which  you  expressed  with  regard 
to  the  poor  rates  generally.  You 
are  reported  to  have  said,  that, 
■“  It  was  agreed  on  all  hands 
“  that  the  poor  rates  were  an  evil 
e<  which  ought,  in  every  possible 
“  manner,  to  be  repressed  ;  that 
■“  the  poor  rates  were  a  cancer 
“  which  spread  throughout  the 
“  Country  ;  and  that  it  was  not 
“  for  Parliament  to  encourage  the 
“  growth  of  an  evil  so  mon- 
“  strous .” 

Now,  Sir,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  ground  for  these  decla¬ 
rations  on  your  part.  It  is  very 
strange  that  this  cancer  should 


never  have  been  discovered  until 
the  profligate  and  wasteful  ad¬ 
ministration  of  Pitt.  The  poor 
Laws  have  existed  about  three 
hundred  years  ;  but,  never  till 
within  about  five  and  twenty 
years  have  they  been  ta  lked  of  as 
an  evil  ;  much  less  have  they 
ever  been  called  a  cancer.  Be¬ 
fore  I  proceed  furthey  let  me 
quote  Mr  Frankland  Lewis, 
who  also  spoke  in  this  debate. 
He  said,  that,  “  the  poor,  rates 
“  would  ultimately  eat  vp  all 
“  property  ;  that  there  was  no 
“  hope  of  safety  from  them  ;  that 
“  it  w'as  impossible  to  save  any 
“  thing  that  came  within  their 
“  clutches  ;  that  there  was  no 
“  danger  so  great  as  that  which 
“  arose  from  the  poor  rates ;  that 
“  every  species  of  property  that 
“  was  assessed  to  the  poor  rates 
“  was  sure  to  be  eaten  vp ;  and 
“  that  the  only  thing  the  country 
“  had  to  do  was,  to  defend  itself 
“  wherever  it  could.” 

This  is  a  horrid  picture,  to  be 
sure.  But,  first,  let  me  observe 
that  Mr.  Lewis  appeals  to  have 
dipped  but  very  shallowly  into 
this  great  subject.  What  can: 
he  mean  by  property  being 
eaten  up  bjr  poor  rates?  What 
can  he  mean  by  representing 
the  particular  property  assessed 
to  the  poor  rates  as  suffering 
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from  that  cause  more  than  any 
other  species  of  property  ?  If 
this  were  so,  it  would  be  a  fair 
and  strong  argument  in  favour  of 
the  Bdl  which  he  was  opposing  ; 
for  that  Bill  proceeded  upon  the 
notion  that  the  shipping  of 
Hull  did  not  now  pay  any 
thing  to  the  poor  rates.  The 
notion,  however,  is  completely 
false;  it  is  so  absurd,  and  the 
absurdity  is  so  glaring,  that  one 
wonders  how  it  could  have  found 
it’s  way  into  the  head  of  any 
man  of  sound  understanding. 
In  answering  the  arguments  ;  or, 
rather,  in  refuting  the  assertions 
of  a  person  like  Mr.  Lewis,  I 
am  almost  ashamed  to  resort 
to  illustrations  such  as  would 
seem  excusable  only  in  cases 
where  children  are  the  parties 
addressed;  but,  what  is  one  to 
-do,  when  one  finds  such  notions 
-coming  from  the  lips  of  grown 
up  men  ? 

Let  us  suppose  (for  the  thing 
is  possible)  a  parish,  consisting 
of  one  large  Farm  and  of  divers 
Ho  uses  inhabited  by  persons, 
none  of  whom  are  assessed  to 
the  poor  rates.  In  short,  let  us 
suppose,  for  argument  sake,  that 
a  Law  were  passed  to  prevent 
any  body  but  the  Farmer  being 
assessed  to  the  poor  rates  in 
.this  parish ;  and  let  ns  sup¬ 


pose  all  the  produce  of  his 
farm  and  no  more  than  that,  to 
be  consumed  in  that  parish. 
Now,  is  it  not  clear  that  all  the 
people  in  the  parish  ;  that  every 
creature  who  eats  bread  or  meat, 
would,  when  they  purchased  the 
bread  and  meat  from  the  Farmer, 
pay  him  hack  the  amount  of  what 
he  had  paid  in  poor  rates?  If 
there  be  any  person  to  whom 
this  is  not  clear,  such  person 
must  believe,  that  the  tax  paid 
upon  the  paper,  of  which  this 
Register  consists,  fails  wholly 
vpon  me;  and  that  i  have  a 
right  to  say  that  my  Register  is 
“  eaten  vp”  by  the  tax.  Upon 
just  as  good  grounds;  and,  in¬ 
deed,  better,  Mr.  Lewis  might 
complain  that  the  land  is  “  eaten 
“  up  by  tythes but  there  re¬ 
quires  but  very  little  reflection 
to  convince  any  rational  man, 
that  every  one  who  eats  bread, 
assists  in  paying  tythes. 

Having,  and  I  trust  quite 
sufficiently,  exposed  this  error, 
let  me  now  remonstrate  a  little 
with  you  and  Mr.  Lewis.  To 
hear  you,  and  this  gentleman 
one  would  imagine  that  the  poor 
rates  were  not  a  tax,  or  reirt 
charge;  but  that  they  consti¬ 
tuted  some  big,  hideous,  vora¬ 
cious  devil  of  an  animal,  that  was 

let  loose  upon  the  country,  and 
x  2 
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that  was  actually  tearing  it  »ud 
eating  it.  Or.  at  the  very  least, 
one  would  suppose  it  to  be  an 
impost  laid  by  some  cruel  Con¬ 
queror,  whose  desire  was  totally 
to  destroy  the  property  and  hap¬ 
piness  of  the  people.  At  any 
rate,  w  ho,  from  the  picture  here 
given  of  the  poor-rate,  would 
suppose  that  it  was  a  rent  charge, 
imposed  upon  the  land  in  order 
to  prevent  any  part  of  the  com¬ 
munity  from  perishing  for  want 
of  food?  "Who  would  suppose 
that  it  was  a  thing  to  which  the 
poor  had  as  good  a  - .  ..  it  as  the 
rich  have  to  their  estates; 

To  he.tr  some  persons  talk, 
one  would  imagine  that  the  hold¬ 
ers  of  the  land  had  a  power  over 
it  as  complete  as  that  of  God 
himself;  that  they  had  a  right 
so  entire  to  it  as  to  form  a  com¬ 
plete  exclusion  with  regard  to  all 
other  claimants.  This  never  w  as 
the  case  in  any  community  in  the 
world  :  and.  the  absurdity  here 
is.  that,  while  these  famous 
land  proprietors  very  quietly  suf¬ 
fer  their  rents  to  be  taken  aw  ay 
under  the  name  of  property  tax  ; 
while  they  suffer  large  por¬ 
tions  of  the  worth  to  be  taken 
away  uuder  the  name  of  legacy 
tax  ;  and  while  they  even  suffer 
a  part  of  the  land  itself  to  be 
taken  a  wav  uuder  the  name  of 
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redemption  of  land  tax  r  while 
they  very  quietly  suffer  a'.!  these 
things,  they  cry  aloud  against 
the  poor  rate  as  something 
monstrous;  as  something  that 
they  must  get  rid  of  or  else  be 
de\  cured  !  The  truth  is  that 
they  a iv  more  bold,  when  the 
poor  are  the  objects  ot  attack* 
than  they  are  w hen  they  have  to- 
look  at  the  civil  list,  the  sinecure 
placemen,  the  pensioners,  the 
grantees,  the  clergy  and  the 
Fundholders!  They  put  on  a 
modest  look  when  they  turn  there 
eyes  in  any  iff  these  directions- 
They  appear  not  to  see  the  forty 
millious  a  year  to  the  Fund- 
holders.  but  the  poor  rate  of 
eight  millions  a  year  they  eats- 
represent  as  a  monster  that  is- 
eating  up  their  very  dirt. 

The  poor  laws  are.  as  V>lack- 
stone  says,  founded  in  the  jtrrsf 
principles  of  Society :  for,  it  ne¬ 
ver  could  have  been  in  the  con¬ 
templation  of  any  people  to  suffer 
a  few  individuals  (comparatively 
tew'1  to  have  the  complete,  abso¬ 
lute  and  exclusive  possession  of 
the  land,  even  to  the  producing 
of  the  starvation  and  destruction 
of  other  persons.  The  basis  of 
the  social  compact  most  have  been 
this  :  that  every  man  shall  haw- 
a  right  to  live,  to  enjoy  the  use 
of  bis  limbs  and  faculties,  and  to 
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receive,  either  from  land  of  his 
own,  or  from  labour  performed 
for  others,  a  sufficiency  of  food 
and  of  raiment.  Society  can  ex¬ 
ist  upon  no  other  basis  than  this. 
It  never  could  have  been  in  the 
contemplation  of  human  beings 
to  enter  into  Society,  and  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  proprietorship  in  the 
soil,  upon  any  other  presumption 
than  this.  The  laws  of  England 
Lave  proceeded  upon  this  princi¬ 
ple.  They  have  provided  by  po¬ 
sitive  enactments  that  no  man 
shall  perish  for  want  of  the  ne¬ 
cessaries  of  life.  They  have 
said  :  To  you  proprietors  of  land 
shall  your  lands  be  secured  ; 
Lut,  recollect,  that  your  proprie¬ 
torship  is  not  so  absolute  as  to 
enable  you  to  refuse  the  means  of 
sustenance  to  those  who  are  unable 
to  provide  for  themselves  :  you 
are  land-owners ;  but  recollect 
this  condition. 

And,  pray,  Sir,  are  there  no 
’other  reasons  why  the  land  should 
-come  to  the  assistance  and  com¬ 
fort  of  helpless  and  destitute  per¬ 
sons  ?  Pray,  Sir,  upon  what 
ground  do  the  land  owners  call 
upon  the  labouring  man  to  come 
forward,  to  take  up  arms,  and  to 
risk  his  life,  if  necessary,  either  in 
posse,  or  in  the  more  regular 
manner  of  a  soldier  ?  The  labour¬ 
ing  man  is  compelled  to  do  this 


by  the  laws  ;  and  why  is  he  so 
compelled  ?  Because  his  appear¬ 
ance  in  the  posse,  or  in  military 
array,  is  necessary  to  the  keep¬ 
ing  of  the  proprietors  in  quiet 
possession  of  their  property  ;  or 
to  the  defence  of  the  whole  realm, 
which  is  made  up  of  parcels  of 
that  property.  As  things  are  ; 
as  the  laws  stand  altogether,  this 
claim  upon  the  labouring  man  is 
just  enough;  and  why  is  it  just  ? 
Because  the  laws  give  him  an  in¬ 
terest  in  the  land  ;  the  land  is  at 
last  his  security  against  suffering 
for  want  of  raiment  or  of  food.. 
But  if  you  take  away  this  his 
claim  from  him  ;  if  you  £ay  that 
this  his  claim  is  unjust;  if  you 
stigmatize  it  as  a  “  cancer  if 
you  call  it  a  “  monstrous  evil;” 
if  you  say  that  it  is  eatinrj  up 
property;  how  flagrantly  unjust, 
how  detestably  cruel,  are  those 
laws  by  which  he  is  compelled  to 
abandon  his  aged  parents,  or  his 
wile  and  his  children;  to  take  up 
arms  to  venture,  and  perhaps  to 
lose,  his  life,  in  defence  of  the 
land  ! 

I  wait  (and  I  shall  wait  a  long 
while,  I  believe)  for  an  answer 
to  this  question,  which,  by  the  by, 
I  have  put  many  times  before  ; 
and  I  proceed  now,  to  observe 
that,  amongst  all  these  attacks 
upon  the  poor  rates  ;  amongst 
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all  the  long  speeches  upon  the 
subject,  I  in  vain  look  for  some 
acknowledgement  of  the  cause 
of  the  increase  of  the  poor  rates. 
I  know  that  the  increase  is  fearful 
enough.  Perhaps,  you  may  do 
me  the  justice  to  recollect  that, 
when  Pitt  and  Old  George 
Rose  and  Addington  and  Hob- 
house,  the  worthy  successors  of 
Pitt  and  Old  George  :  perhaps 
you  will  do  me  the  justice  to 
recollect  that,  when  these  imma¬ 
culate  personages  used,  about 
sixteen  years  ago,  to  be  bragging 
about  the  flourishing  state  of  the 
country,  and  used  to  be  exhibiting 
their  masses  of  figures  about  im¬ 
ports  and  exports,  I  used  to  tell 
them  to  look  at  the  poor  rates  ! 
This  is  what  I  used  to  tell  them. 
Every  one  of  their  bragging 
statements  was  answered  by  me 
with,  “  look  at  the  poor  rates.'’’ 
I  used  to  tell  them  that  the  poor 
rates  were  the  criterion  of  hap¬ 
piness  or  misery, of  prosperityorad 
versity;  and  not  the  silly  lying  stuff 
about  imports  and  exports.  Was 
I  not  right,  then  ?  And  Avere  not 
these  men  either  very  great  de¬ 
ceivers,  or,  which  I  take  to  have 
been  the  fact,  extremely  empty 
and  shalloAv  persons  ? 

I  am  tired  of  hearing  people 
rail  upon  the  subject  of  the  poor 
rates.  I  am  tired  of  hearing 


them  talk  as  if  the  increase  of  the 
rates  was  the  fault  of  the  poor  / 
It  is  indeed  but  too  common  to 
see  anger  against  the  sufferer 
supply  the  place  of  that  com¬ 
passion  which  ought  to  fly  to  his 
relief.  He  who  wants  the  dis¬ 
position  to  relieve  seeks  a  jus¬ 
tification  of  himself  in  some  charge 
or  other  against  the  sufferer. 
This  is  but  too  common  a  thing 
all  over  the  world  ;  and,  therefore, 
I  am  by  no  means  surprised  to 
hear  reproaches  cast  upon  the 
poor.  But,  is  their  misery  their 
fault  ?  Have  they  themselves 
been  the  cause  of  the  increase  of 
the  poor  rates  ?  Is  it  they,  who 
have  borrowed  a  thousand  mil¬ 
lions  of  money  ;  and  have  im¬ 
posed  that  which  the  Fundholders 
call  their  mortgage  upon  the 
land  ?  Is  it,  truly,  the  labouring 
part  of  this  community  that  have 
called  for  an  army  of  ninety 
thousand  men  in  time  of  peace  ; 
and  is  it  they  Avho  have  passed 
acts  to  restore  a  depreciated  paper 
to  it’s  value  in  gold  ? 

If,  the  labouring  classes  have 
not  done  these  things,  hoAV  are 
they  chargable  with  the  increase 
of  the  poor  rates  ?  For,  that 
these  things  haver  caused  the 
increase,  you  will  not,  I  think, 
affect  to  entertain  a  doubt.  In 
Paper  against  Gold  the  progre 
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of  the  poor  rates  is  clearly  shown 
to  have  kept  an  exact  pace  with 
the  progress  of  the  debt  and  of 
taxation.  And,  indeed,  must  it 
not  be  so  ?  Can  it  possibly  be 
otherwise  ;  is  it  not  in  the  nature 
of  things  that,  taxation  produces 
poverty  ;  is  it  not  in  the  na¬ 
ture  of  things,  that  misery  must 
inevitably  be  the  effect  of  taking 
from  those  who  labour  and  giving 
to  those  who  do  not  labour  ?  This 
has  been  so  often  proved  by  me  ; 
the  matter  has  been  elucidated  in 
so  many  ways ;  that  I  will  not  in¬ 
sult  you,  who  are  a  person  of 
great  experience  and  understand¬ 
ing,  by  a  renewal  of  any  of  my 
former  illustrations.  But,  when 
you  talk  of  the  increase  of  the 
■poor  rates,  which  is  truly  fright¬ 
ful,  especially  when  we  consider 
the  present  comparative  high  va¬ 
lue  of  money  and  low  value  of 
provisions;  when  you  talk  of  this 
increase  of  the  poor  rates  you  do 
not  seem  to  advert  to  the  very 
material  circumstance  of  a  consi¬ 
derable  portion  of  the  labourer’s 
wages  now  having  assumed  the 
name  of  poor  rates!  You  are 
to  know,  then,  if  you  do  not  al¬ 
ready  know  it,  that  every  la¬ 
bourer,  in  almost  every  part  of 
the  country  ;  that  every  labourer 
who  has  children,  is  now  regularly 
and  constantly  a  pauper  !  A  price 


for  labour  is  fixed  for  the  single 
man  as  well  as  the  married  man. 
They  all  receive  in  a  certain  place, 
we  will  say,  nine  shillings  a  week. 
Upon  this  the  married  man  and 
his  family  must  starve  ;  therefore, 
to  him  is  given  every  week  as 
much  more  than  nine  shillings  as 
will  just  keep  his  family  from 
starving.  The  nine  shillings  you 
will  observe  are  only  just  enough 
to  enable  the  single  man  to  per¬ 
form  his  labour.  The  scale  for 
supporting  human  existence  is 
made  out  with  great  nicety.  So 
that,  the  single  man  is  mulcted  of 
a  part  of  his  wages  in  order  lo  be 
given  to  the  married  man  to  pre¬ 
vent  actual  starvation. 

Instead  of  this  how  did  the 
thing  stand  before  Pitt,  Adding¬ 
ton,  Perceval  and  their  follow¬ 
ers  together  with  their  prompters 
and  abettors  and  supporters  had 
loaded  the  nation  with  a  thousand 
millions  of  debt?  How  did  the 
thing  stand  before  ?  Why,  when 
you  and  I  were  boys;  and,  in¬ 
deed,  when  you  were  a  Jacobin 
and  I  was  an  Ultra  Royalist ;  in 
those  times  the  wages  of  a  labour¬ 
ing  man  were  sufficient  to  main¬ 
tain,  not  only  himself  but  his 
wife  and  his  family  !  Fie  was  a 
labourer ;  he  lived  by  the  sweat 
of  his  brow ;  but  he  was  no  pau <• 
per,  nor  could  he,  properly  be 
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called  a  poor  man ;  as,  indeed, 
no  man  can  who  earns  a  suffi¬ 
ciency  to  support  himself  and 
family  in  a  manner  suitable  to  his 
station  in  life. 

In  those  same  days ;  before 
Pitt  began  his  deadly  works  upon 
us,  the  single  man  received,  as  he 
ought,  as  much  wages  as  the  mar¬ 
ried  man.  He  lived  as  well. 
He  dressed,  perhaps,  a  little 
better  ;  and  as  he  naturally 
would  have  something  to  save, 
that  something  gave  him  the 
desire  in  most  cases  of  having 
a  little  more ;  and,  at  any 
rate,  he  was  enabled  to  begin 
as  a  husband  and  as  a  father, 
without  beginning  at  the  same 
moment  to  be  a  pauper ;  which 
is  now  almost  universally  the 
case,  thanks  to  that  degrading ; 
that  soul-degrading  system,  the 
praises  of  which  insult  the  country 
in  the  toasts  and  songs  and 
speeches  of  those  knots  of 
impudent  men  called  Pitt 
Clubs. 

I  cannot  help  stopping  here, 
just  for  a  moment  to  observe  on 
the  fatal  effects  of  this  paying  of 
wages  in  the  shape  of  poor  rates. 
That  shallow  and  savage  fellow, 
Malthus,  has  his  project  for 
what  he  calls  checking  population. 
One  magistrate,  contributing  to 
that  famous  and  memorable  vo¬ 


lume  of  letters  to  the  board  of 
Agriculture,  has  a  proposal  to 
prevent  early  marriages ;  while 
another  proposes  to  whip  with  ad¬ 
ditional  severity  the  mothers  of 
bastard  children !  These  two 
last  propositions  put  together 
would,  with  a  suitable  glossary, 
make  a  pretty  decent  sum  total. 
But,  what  says  common  sense  and 
the  experience  of  mankind  upon 
the  subject?  What  do  these 
point  out  as  the  most  effectual 
means  of  making  the  labourer 
careful ;  restraining  him  from  in¬ 
dulgences  tending  immediately 
to-  poverty;  making  him  look 
forward ;  making  him  provident 
in  the  steps  that  he  takes  as  to 
matrimonial  connections :  what 
do  these  point  out?  Why,  to 
put  good  wages  into  his  hands  ; 
to  let  his  labour  bring  him  some¬ 
thing  to  preserve  ;  to  enable  him 
to  have  a  little  store ;  to  make 
him  desirous  that  his  wife  and 
children  when  he  have  them,  shall 
be  well  provided  for,  shall  have  a 
sufficiency  of  food  and  shall  be 
dressed  as  well  as  their  neighbours 
in  the  same  rank  of  life.  These 
are  what  wisdom,  and  justice,  too, 
point  out  as  the  only  means  of 
checking  population.  The  check 
which  these  will  give  is  proper 
and  productive  of  happiness ; 
any  other  check  ;  a  check  given. 
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by  any  other  means  is  unjustifi¬ 
able,  cruel  and  beastly. 

When  the  single  man  sees  that 
he  is  no  better  off  than  the  mar¬ 
ried  man;  when  he  sees  that  sin¬ 
gle  or  married  he  is  to  have  the 
bare  means  of  existence  and  no 
more ;  and  especially  when  he 
sees,  that  part  of  his  wages  is  de¬ 
ducted  to  go  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  married  man’s  family; 
when  he  sees  this,  Parson  Mal- 
thusmay  preach  till  he  is  as  hoarse 
as  I  was  at  Coventry  ;  but  never 
will  he  find  a  labourer  to  listen  to 
his  doctrines  of  “  moral  re- 
“  straint 

Thus  then,  the  whole  of  the 
evil ;  the  evil  in  all  it’s  parts, 
arises  out  of  the  Funding  and 
Taxing  System.  The  farmer, 
from  the  burthen  of  his  taxes, 
is  compelled  to  deduct  from 
the  wages  of  his  labourer.  In 
the  making  of  this  deduction 
he  resorts  to  the  scale  before 
mentioned,  taking  from  the  un¬ 
married  man  and  giving  it  to 
the  married  man.  To  be  a 
pauper  ceases  to  be  a  shame ; 
and  the  unmarried  man,  sen¬ 
sible  of  the  injustice  exercised 
towards  him,  and  of  the  utter 
inutility  of  the  smallest  restraint 
upon  his  natural  inclinations, 
hastens  to  become  a  father, 
in  order  to  be  enrolled  upon 


the  poor  book,  knowing  well 
that,  in  any  case,  his  lot  can¬ 
not  be  worse  than  it  is.  Thus, 
by  premature  marriages,  the 
number  of  paupers  is  increased  ; 
and  the  evil,  adding  to  itself 
in  every  possible  way,  at  last 
is  becoming  so  great  as  to 
threaten  a  total  overthrow  of 
every  sentiment  of  independ¬ 
ence  and  even  of  decency  ; 

and  the  English  people,  were 
this  abominable  system  to  last 
another  twenty  years,  would  be 
little  less  degraded  than  the 

slaves  in  Jamaica. 

Blame  not,  therefore,  the 
labourers.  It  is  not  their  fault 
that  lliey  are  paupers.  The 
fault  is  in  that  thousand  mil¬ 
lions  of  Debt,  which  the  Pitt 
system  contracted,  and  in  those 
thundering  establishments  ne¬ 
cessary  to  collect  the  Taxes, 
to  pay  the  interest  upon 
that  Debt.  Here  is  the  great 

cause  of  all  the  wretchedness 

and  all  the  danger.  Away 
with  the  empty  talk  about  im¬ 
morality,  irreligion,  sedition  and 
blasphemy.  It  is  a  base  and 
infamous  lie  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end.  Those  are  impos¬ 
tors,  who  pretend  that  the  mi¬ 
sery  of  the  people  arises  from 
a  falling  off  in  their  morals ; 
and  what  miserable  stuff  is  it 
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to  hear  this  charge  preferred 
at  the  very  moment  when 
boastings  are  put  forth  of  the 
distribution  of  millions  upon 
millions  of  bibles  and  testa¬ 
ments  apd  prayer  books  and 
religious  tracts !  \  ou  and  I 

can  remember,  Sir,  when  none 
of  these  things  ;  none  of  these 
Bible-Societies  and  Tract-Socie¬ 
ties  were  in  existence.  We 
can  remember  when  newly  erect¬ 
ed  Chapels  did  not  stare  us  in 
the  face,  at  the  corner  of  every 
Street  in  London,  and  in  some 
part  of  every  little  village 
in  the  country.  We  can  re¬ 
member  when  no  clamour  was 
made  about  Lancaster  Schools 
and  Bell’s  Schools;  and  when 
Royal  Dukes  were  not  seen 
cheek  by  jowl  with  Methodist 
Parsons  hatching  contrivances  for 
giving  instruction  to  the  poor ; 
and  we  can  also  remember  when 
the  labouring  man  had  his  clock, 
his  pewter-plates  and  his  barrel 
of  beer  ;  when  he  had  meat  for 
his  dinner,  and  when  his  wife 
would  have  thought  herself  dis¬ 
honoured  to  have  been  seen  in 
the  house  of  an  Overseer  of  the 
poor.  The  misery  and  the  cant 
and  the  education,  as  it  is  called, 
have  all  gone  on  increasing  toge¬ 
ther  ;  and  continue  to  increase 
they  will  till  the  cause  shall  be 


removed,  by  a  reduction  first, 
and  gradually  by  an  annihilation, 
of  what  is  called  the  National 
Debt. 

This,  therefore,  is  the  thing, 
on  which  Mr.  Frankland  Lewis 
ought  to  bestow  his  invectives. 
The  poor  rates  are  forty  times  as 
ancient  as  the  Pitt  System. 
They  did  no  harm.  They  have 
nothing  of  harm  in  their  nature. 
They  have  every  thing  that  is 
good,  on  the  contrary  ;  and,  at 
the  present  time,  they  are  the 
only  security  which  millions  pos¬ 
sess  against  actual  starvation  in  a 
land  of  plenty. 

So  much  for  the  poor  rates. 
Sir ;  I  now  come  to  the  other 
subject  of  my  letter,  which, 
rightly  viewed,  has  a  close  con¬ 
nection  with  the  former  ;  because 
though  it  is  of  the  “  inimitable 
“notes”  that  lam  going  to  speak  ; 
these  notes  appertain  to  the 
Bank  ;  and  the  Bank  is  the  Debt 
and  the  Debt  is  the  Bank. 

After  what  w7e  have  seen,  what 
may  we  not  expect  to  see  ?  After 
the  promises  about  removing  the 
Bank  protecting  Act ;  after  those 
promises,  made,  broken,  renew¬ 
ed,  broken  again,. again  renewed, 
and  again  broken,  and  all  these 
time  after  time,  for  about  five  and 
twenty  years,  we  may  surely  en¬ 
dure  two  or  three  years  of  broken 
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promises  as  to  inimitable  notes. 
From  the  moment  that  this  pro¬ 
ject  reached  me,  I  declared  it 
to  be  a  delusion-  I  was  not  sure 
that  the  Bank  Directors  were  not 
themselves  deluded;  indeed  I  was 
sure  they  were,  and  especially 
when  I  saw  two  American  ma¬ 
kers  of  “  inimitable  notes ”  sent 
off  to  England  with,  as  the 
American  newspapers  stated, 
three  thousand  pounds  of  earnest 
money  in  their  pockets.  I  then, 
immediately  said,  in  print,  that 
the  project  would  fail  ;  because 
I  had  seen  the  “  inimitable  notes ,” 
of  those  gentlemen  ;  and  I  knew 
that  their  notes  had  been  success¬ 
fully  imitated.  My  position  was, 
however,  exclusive  of  this  fact, 
that  man  never  yet  made  any 
thing  of  materials  within  the  reach 
of  all  men,  which  some  other  man 
could  not  imitate.  Nevertheless, 
a  Royal  Commission  was  appoint¬ 
ed  to  devise  the  means  of  making 
inimitable  notes.  This,  by  the 
by,  was  something  new  in  the 
world  ;  that  the  King  should  ap¬ 
point  a  set  of  Commissioners  to 
devise  the  means  of  making  notes 
for  the  convenience  and  advan¬ 
tage  of  a  set  of  Merchants.  No 
matter,  the  thing  was  done  ;  and 
twelve  different  times  have  already 
been  named  in  the  public  papers 
for  the  appearance  of  these  in¬ 


comparable  articles  called  “  ini- 
“  mftable  notes.’’’’ 

I  long  ago  expressed  my  opi¬ 
nion  that  the  notes  would  never 
come  out ;  and  now  it  appears  to- 
be  a  settled  point  that  they  will  not 
come  out.  Before  I  proceed  fur¬ 
ther,  I  shall  insert  what  was  said' 
upon  this  subject  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  last  night.  It  is  a 
matter  of  no  consequence  in  itself.. 
What  sort  of  bits  of  paper  they 
are  is  a  matter  perfectly  indiffe¬ 
rent  ;  but  this  was  one  great 
branch  of  the  new  system  brought 
forward  by  the  Six  Acts  Parlia¬ 
ment.  That  'Parliament  had  a 
pair  of  projects  :  a  cash  payment 
project  and  an  inimitable  note 
project.  That  famous  Parliament 
ought  to  be  immortalised  :  it  pro¬ 
duced  a  project  for  cash  payments* 
a  project  for  making  inimitable 
notes,  and,  really  not  without 
some  necessity,  a  project  for  ba¬ 
nishing  men  that  should  write  or 
publish  any  thing  tending  to  bring 
the  Parliament  itself  into  con¬ 
tempt  ;  the  last  of  which  projects 
appears  to  be  the  only  one  that 
will  have  any  chance  of  being  at¬ 
tended  with  success.  The  twin 
projects  with  regard  to  the  Bank 
are  of  great  importance.  They 
arose  out  of  one  common  feeling; 
namely,  that  of  danger  to  the 
whole- fabric.  They  arose  out  of 
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a.  conviction,  that  the  fabric  could 
not  stand  for  any  length  of  time, 
nnless  the  Bank  could  be  made  to 
return  to  cash-payments.  The! 
hope  was  that  such  payments 
would  be  merely  nominal;  because 
people  would,  it  was  supposed, 
like  paper  better  than  gold.  This 
was  all  nonsense,  to  be  sure : 
but,  it  was  quite  certain  that 
people  would  prefer  the  gold  be¬ 
fore  the  paper,  unless  forgeries 
could  be  completely  prevented. 
Therefore,  the  project  for  pre¬ 
venting  forgeries  by  the  invention 
of  inimitable  notes. 

This  matter,  therefore,  of  ini¬ 
mitable  notes,  though  supera¬ 
bundantly  ridiculous  in  itself,  is 
of  importance  as  connected  with 
the  main  matter,  of  the  cash  pay¬ 
ments.  I  now  insert  the  little 
that  passed  upon  the  subject  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  to  which 
1  shall  subjoin  a  few  additional 
observations. 

Mr.  Curwen  said,  that  he  had  un¬ 
derstood  from  authority,  that  the  plan 
of  Mr.  Applegarth,  the  person  employ¬ 
ed  to  engrave  the  new  Bank-notes,  in 
order  to  prevent  future  forgeries  on 
the  Bank,  had  entirely  failed.  In  po¬ 
licy,  as  well  as  in  humanity,  so  desira¬ 
ble  an  object  as  that  of  preventing  for¬ 
geries  ought  not  to  be  suspended. 
There  were  other  artists  of  great  ta¬ 
lents  who  could  produce  a  note,  which, 
if  not  absolutely  inimitable,  would  at 
least  render  forgery  very  difficult.  It 


was  for  the  ends  of  justice,  and  for 
the  cause  of  humanity,  that  that  nefa¬ 
rious  practice  should  be  put  an  end  to. 
He  was  therefore  anxious  to  hear  from 
an  Honourable  Member  (Mr.  Davies 
Gilbert)  whether  the  Commissioners 
had  any  plan  before  them  which  was 
likely  to  be  approved  of.  If  nothing 
satisfactory  was  likely  to  be  accom¬ 
plished,  he  would  feel  it  his  duty  to 
submit  a  motion  to  the  House  on  the 
subject  on  an  early  day, 

Mr.  D.  Gilbert  said,  that  every 
possible  exertion  had  been  made  in  or¬ 
der  to  promote  the  desirable  object  to 
which  the  Honourable  Member  allu¬ 
ded.  The  plan  of  Mr.  Applegarth  was 
submitted  to  the  Commissioners ;  they 
inspected  it  carefully.  It  was  impos¬ 
sible  to  praise  too  highly  the  ingenuity 
and  talents  of  that  Gentleman.  Mr. 
Applegarth,  by  means  of  a  chemical 
process,  which  had  the  effect  of  hard¬ 
ening  the  steel,  could  multiply  the  im¬ 
pressions  to  an  almost  indefinite  ex¬ 
tent,  and  so  far  prove  the  identity  of 
the  notes.  But  it  must  occur  to  every 
Gentleman,  that  there  was  a  great  deal 
more  than  identity  necessary.  Mr. 
Applegarfh’s  plan  extended  only  so 
far  as  he  (Mr.  Gilbert)  stated  ;  it  was 
therefore  rejected.  The  difficulty  of 
the  case  was  apparent.  The  object 
was,  if  possible,  to  construct  a  note  of 
that  peculiar  fabric,  which  could  not 
be  successfully  imitated  by  other  hu¬ 
man  means.  The  Commissioners  had 
made  Inquiries  in  every  quarter.  They 
received  information,  as  well  from 
English  artists  as  from  persons  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  from 
time  to  time  they  saw  good  reasons  foF 
changing  previous  opinions,  and  re¬ 
jecting  plans  which  they  were  before 
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disposed  to  have  approved  of.  Notes 
which  they  had  at  one  time  considered 
as  inimitable,  they  had  afterwards 
found  to  be  very  easily  imitated.  He 
had  no  public  information  to  give  on 
this  subject  to  the  Honourable  Mem¬ 
ber.  He  was  not  really  aware  whe¬ 
ther  any  plan  had  been  submitted,  or 
whether  any  thing  had  been  done  for 
the  last  three  weeks. 

Mr.  Curwen  expressed  his  regret 
at  the  failure  of  those  endeavours 
which  the  Commissioners  had  made. 
The  clumsy  attempts  to  imitate  the 
notes  in  circulation,  were  very  percep¬ 
tible.  If  something  was  not  speedily 
done,  he  certainly  would  feel  it  his 
duty  to  bring  the  matter  under  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  House. 

Sir  Isaac  Coffin  said,  that  he  had 
recommended  Mr.  Parkins,  an  Ameri¬ 
can  artist,  and  felt  a  natural  interest 
for  the  success  of  that  Gentleman’s 
plan. 

Mr.  Gilbert  said,  that  the  plan  of 
Mr.  Applegarth  only  differed  from 
common  engraving  in  the  instance  he 
had  already  stated.  That  indeed  was 
a  transcendent  improvement,  but  in 
other  respects  his  plan  presented  no¬ 
thing  very  superior  to  common  engrav¬ 
ings. 

It  may  appear  strange  to  some 
persons  that  none  of  you  Minis¬ 
ters  could  find  a  word  to  say 
upon  this  subject  ;  but  Mr. 
Davies  Giddy  (that  used  to  be 
his  name)  was  thought  a  more 
suitable  person,  it  appears,  to  talk 
upon  this  occasion.  He,  good 
gentleman,  who  gives  his  services 
apparently  without  fee  or  reward. 
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had  no  official  information  to 
give ;  and  this,  let  it  be  observed, 
at  the  end  of  two  full  years  !  If 
two  years  produce  nothing,  twen¬ 
ty  years  will  produce  nothing  ; 
and,  therefore,  we  may  I  think 
set  it  down  as  certain,  that  the 
inimitable  articles  will  never  come 
out. 

This  being  the  case,  it  seems 
unnecessary  to  resort  to  rumour 
on  the  subject.  Yet,  as  such 
impudent  lies  have  been  published 
about  these  notes,  I  think  it  ne¬ 
cessary  to  state,  that  I  know  that 
which  makes  me  most  firmly  be¬ 
lieve,  that  the  whole  project  has 
failed  ;  and  that  too  in  a  manner 
at  once  the  most  ludicrous  and 
most  melancholy  that  can  possibly 
be  imagined.  I  know  what  makes 
me  believe  that  this  project  will,, 
when  the  result  of  it  shall  be 
known,  be  a  thing  for  the  whole 
world  to  laugh  at.  The  story  as 
I  have  heard  it  told  is  fuller  of 
ludicrous  circumstance  than  any 
of  the  romances  or  plays  that  f 
have  ever  heard  of.  However,, 
nobody  can  say  that  I  was  de¬ 
ceived  ;  and  if  any  one  has  been 
deceived  the  fault  has  not  been 
mine.  As  far  as  the  gentlemen 
at  St.  Stephen’s  are  concerned,, 
we  must  take  care  not  to  laugh  * 
for  that  may  banish  us,  it  being; 
manifest,  that  laughing  at  people 
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has  a  tendency  to  bring  them 
into  contempt ;  but,  please  God, 
we  will  have  some  diversion  with 
the  Bank  Directors  and  the  Royal 
Commissioners. 

From  the  above  little  extract 
of  the  proceedings  in  the  Honour¬ 
able  House,  we  discover  that  it 
was  Sir  Isaac  Coffin,  who  re¬ 
commended  Mr.  Parkins  of  Phi¬ 
ladelphia  to  the  notice  of  the 
Bank  Directors  arid  of  the  Royal 
Commission.  This  was  fair 
enough :  Sir  Isaac  appears  to 
have  become  acquainted  with 
this  man  at  Philadelphia;  he 
would  not  like  him  the  worse  for 
being  a  Yankee,  and  did  not  give 
him  bad  advice  in  suggesting  the 
idea  of  bringing  his  skill  to  mar¬ 
ket  on  this  side  the  water.  Sir 
Isaac  never  heard,  of  course* 
that  Parkins’s  notes  had  been 
imitated,  and  in  such  a  way ,  too, 
that  Parkins  himself  did  not 
know  the  original  from  the  imita¬ 
tion  ;  but  this  I  told  the  Minis¬ 
ters,  and  they  might  have  read  it 
in  print  much  about  the  time  of 
Parkins’s  arrival.  I  am  quite 
confident  that  Parkins  can  pro¬ 
duce  nothing,  which  cannot  be 
imitated  with  the  greatest  Facility^ 
in  Philadelphia  ;  and  of  that  fact 
I  believe  Mr.  Parkins  is  as  con¬ 
fident  as  I  am. 

Now,  Sir,  (for  I  dare  say  you 


are  in  the  secret)  was  Mr.  Par¬ 
kins  really  sent  for  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  making  inimitable  notes  ? 
Or,  was  he  sent  for  for  the  purpose 
of  discovering  from  him  what  teas 
going  on  on  the  other  side  of  the 
water?  I  dare  say  Mr.  Par¬ 
kins  will  laugh  at  all  this.  He 
will  go  home  with  the  means  of 
living  snugly  all  his  life  time, 
and  will  be  prudent  enough  to 
keep  his  secret  as  long  as  the  se¬ 
cret  will  be  of  any  use  to  him. 
If,  however,  it  be  imagined,  that 
Mr.  Parkins  is  a  frst  rate 
hand  in  America,  monstrous  in¬ 
deed  is  the  delusion  of  the  Bank 
Directors.  That  is  the  School  of 
perfection  in  this  way.  They  do 
not  hang  people  for  forgery  there, 
and,  indeed,  very  seldom  prose¬ 
cute  them  at  all;  so  that  the 
field  is  open  to  talent  of  all  sises, 
from  the  coarsest  of  scratching^ 
to  the  finest  of  touches.  Steel, 
indeed!  Mr.  Davies  Giddy 
talks  about  the  invention  of 
Steel  Plates.  An  Englishman 
at  Philadelphia,  offered  the 
Bank  of  England  a  steel  plate 
project,  several  years  ago  ; 
and  the  Bank  Directors,  (whose 
letter  I  saw)  thanked  him  for  his 
offer,  but  declined  it,  expressly 
telling  him  that  they  placed  no 
reliance  at  all  upon  the  artist. 
This  I  saw  with  my  own  eyes. 
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They  could  place  no  reliance 
upon  the  artist,  they  could  rely 
only  upon  their  own  private 
marks  ;  and,  pray  how  come 
they  to  have  placed  so  much 
reliance  upon  the  artist  now  ? 
They  are  strangely  changed  in 
this  respect,  since  they  wrote  to 
Mr.  Mear  of  Philadelphia. 

However,  it  remains  to  be 
seen  how  long  juries  will  be  sa¬ 
tisfied  with  the  sort  of  evidence, 
which  has  hitherto  been  con¬ 
tended  to  be  good  with  regard  to 
the  forgery  or  imitation  of  notes. 
The  hangings  are  now  become 
quite  dreadful.  They  are  hor¬ 
rible.  They  are  calculated  to 
.shock  and  they  do  shock  every 
body  ;  and  it  is  manifest  that 
they  do  not  in  any  degree 
tend  to  check  the  forgino:  and 
uttering  of  notes,  which  mow 
appears  to  be  a  regular  branch  of 
traffic.  Ought  a  system  to  con¬ 
tinue  which  is  necessarily  pro¬ 
ductive  of  consequences  like 
these?  Ought  not  cash  pay¬ 
ments  to  be  returned  to  without 
delay  ;  and  ought  not  those  laws 
to  be  repealed,  in  virtue  of  which 
men  are  banged  for  the  forging 
■of  Bank  notes? 

Yet  Mr.  Baring  and  Mr.  Ri¬ 
cardo  would,  it  seems, '  have 
this  hanging  perpetual ;  for  they 
are  for  making  payments  in  Bul¬ 


lion  perpetual ;  and  that  is  to  say- 
payments  in  paper  perpetual. 
There  is  another  question,  too, 
and  that  is  what  is  to  become  of 
the  country,  in  case  of  war  with 
this  paper  stuff  afloat  ?  As  to 
carrying  on  war  with  this  paper 
stuff  any  more,  it  is  wholly  out 
of  the  question.  France  or 
America  would  set  to  work  at  once, 
when  at  war  with  us,  to  destroy 
our  paper,  which  they  might 
effect  at  half  the  expence  of 
building  and  fitting  out  a  single 
man  of  war  ! 

Here,  then,  Sir,  is  a  pretty 
tolerable  dish  of  difficulties. 
Turn  which  way  you  will  the 
loathsome  mess  presents  itself 
to  you.  The  joyous  days  of 
Pitt  and  paper  money  are 
passed.  The  long  run-up  reckon¬ 
ing  is  now  presented,  and  set¬ 
tled  it  must  be  in  one  way 
or  another.  When  the  awn- 
cultural  distress  committee  shall 
be  formed,  we  shall,  probably, 
know  something  of  what  is  in¬ 
tended  to  be  done;  but  I  am 
quite  satisfied  that  you  must 
come  at  last  to  my  remedy  ; 
a  getting  rid  of  the  Debt, 
which,  indeed,  is  no  other  than 
a  remedy  founded  upon  the 
very  principles,  which  you  laid 
down,  in  that  excellent  speech, 
which  you  delivered  in  the: 
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Jacobin  Club  at  Paris,  which 
I  once  translated  and  published 
in  the  Register,  and  which  if 
I  had  room  for  it,  I  would 
here  publish  again.  For  it 
was  such  a  beautiful  attack 
upon  the  muckworm  of  paper 
money,  that  it  ought  to  be 
printed  in  letters  of  Gold. 

I  now,  Sir,  take  my  leave 
with  expressing  my  satis- 
faction  at  the  prospect  of  things, 
under  which  I  renew  my  corres¬ 
pondence  with  you,  after  a  lapse 
of  so  many  years;  and  all  1  have 
to  lament  is  that  our  old  friends, 
Pitt,  Rose,  and  Perceval 
(never  forgetting  Vickery 
Gibbs)  are  not  alive  to  witness 
the  result  of  that  glorious  system 
of  which  the  former  was  the  in¬ 
ventor  and  the  three  others  most 
able  supporters. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient, 
most  humble  Servant, 

Wm.  cobbett. 

P.  s. 

Sir, — I  do  myself  the  honour 
to  send  you,  along  with  this  Re¬ 
gister,  a  copy  of  a  new  edition  of 
Paper  against  Gold.  I  am 
afraid  you  never  read  it;  but 
pray  let  me  prevail  on  you  to 
read  it  now.  It  is  not  long,  and 
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it  is  not  tedious*.  It  is  not  more 
than  a  quarter  part  as  long  as  the 
Report  on  which  Mr.  Peel’s  fa¬ 
mous  Bill  was  founded.  You 
will  please  to  observe  that  itsr 
main  object  was  to  prove  that  the 
Bank  never  could  pay  in  cask 
again  without  a  previous  reduc¬ 
tion  o  f  the  interest  of  the  Debt . 
This  was  proved ;  and  if  Mr. 
Peel  had  read  the  book  he  never 
would  have  brought  in  his  Bill. 


NOTICE  to  READERS. 

Mr  Cobbett's  Whitings  are  now 
published  and  sold  by  John  Cobbett, 
at  No.  1,  Clement's  Inn.  If  gentle¬ 
men  in  the  country,  or  venders  in  the 
country,  should  meet  with  any  diffi¬ 
culty  ;  if  they  should  be  told,  “  not. 
to  be  got;"  "out  of  print;"  ortho 
like,  they  are  requested  to  apply  to  the? 
Office,  as  above.  If  any  gentleman  in 
the  country  has  any  information,  or 
advice,  to  give,  relative  to  the  sending 
or  the  selling  of  the  Register,  or 
other  works,  in  the  country,  the  pub¬ 
lisher  will  be  glad  to  receive  such 
information,  or  advice.— The  Register 
will  be  published  with,  as  well  as 
without,  a  stamp  on  the  31st  of 
March.  Application  for  the  stamped. 
Register  must  be  made  to  Newsmen » 
as  in  the  case  of  Newspapers . 
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WHITE  OAKS. 

Several  gentlemen,  hearing  me 
mention,  last  winter,  that  some 
American  White-Oak  A  earns  had 
been  received  by  me,  applied  to 
me  for  some.  They  were  sown 
at  the  time  ;  and  now  the  seedlings 
are  to  be  had  from  Mr.  Knight, 
Exotic  Nursery ,  King's  Road, 
Chelsea ;  or,  from  Mr.  John 
'Cobbett,  No.  1,  Clement's  Inn, 
London. — This  is  the  tree  that 
Mr.  Birkbeck,  in  his  book,  calls 
“  the  Glory  of  the  American  Fo- 
<i  rest-,"  a  title  which,  after  two 
or  three  other  trees,  certainly  be¬ 
longs  to  this  lofty,  beautiful,  and 
useful  tree.  To  describe  all  the 
uses  of  the  timber  of  this  tree 
would  require  more  space  than  is 
afforded  by  a  whole  Register.  If 
Tt  were  growing  here  in  quantity 
equal  to  our  oak,  I  should  hesi¬ 
tate  before  I  said,  if  the  question 
were  put  to  me,  which  of  them 
could  be  exterminated  with  the 
least  injury  to  the  nation. — How¬ 
ever,  I  have  not,  at  present,  any 
time  for  a  description  of  the  pro¬ 
perties  of  the  wood.  Mr.  Knight 
has  half  the  crop;  and,  as  his 
share  will  not  have  received  any 
injury  from  his  politics,  he  will, 
in  all  probability,  find  the  most 
customers. — If  however,  any 


body  choose  to  apply  to  my  son, 
at  his  Office,  as  above,  he  will  very 
punctually  attend  to  the  appli¬ 
cations.  The  plants  are,  of  course, 
only  about  six  inches  high,  but 
their  tap-roots  may  be  afoot  long. 
The  price  is  A  POUND  A  HUN¬ 
DRED  ;  and,  my  son  will  sell 
no  smaller  quantity.  A  letter  to 
him  ( postpaid )  at  the  Register 
Office,  No.  1,  Clement's  Inn,  will 
insure  the  sending  of  a  hundred 
off  by  the  mail,  two  days  after  he 
receives  the  order ;  because  there 
must  be  time  to  take  the  plants 
from  the  ground. — There  are 
about  50  sorts  of  oaks  in  America. 
I  have  seen  twenty  sorts,  all 
standing  in  one  wood  of  not  more 
than  forty  acres.  Some  of  these 
sorts  are  good  for  very  little.  I 
was  particularly  careful  as  to  the 
sort,  in  this  case,  and  I  pledge 
myself,  that  every  plant  is  a  true 
White-Oak. — It  may,  perhaps, 
be  useful  to  give  a  few  hints  as 
to  the  management  of  seedling 
oak  plants.  Cut  off  their  tap¬ 
roots  at  four  inches  from  the  top 
(that  is  the  part  that  was  at  the 
surface  of  the  ground);  or,  in 
other  words,  leave  the  tap-root 
four  inches  long.  Cut  off  all  the 
fibres  clean ;  for  they  never  grow 
again.  Cut  the  tap-root  with  a 
sloping  cut.  Cut  all  with  a  sharp 

knfe. — Plant  out  in  rows  two 
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feet  a  part,  and  put  the  plants  a 
foot  a  part  in  the  row.  This 
puts  you  about  a  hundred  upon 
a  rod  of  ground.  Let  the 
ground  be  good  and  deeply  dig¬ 
ged  ;  and  let  the  plants  be  put  out 
by  some  one  who  knows  how  to 
plant  a  cabbage-plant  well.  Let 
them  be  fixed  well  in  the  ground, 
and  let  them,  as  to  depth,  be 
planted  in  such  manner  as  to 
bring  the  part  which  was  at  the 
surface  of  the  ground  before,  to 
the  surface  again  ;  that  is  to  say, 
let  no  wood  be  uhder  ground,  and 
no  rc<p  above  ground.  Keep  the 
ground  clean,  by  frequent  hoeing, 
during  the  summer ;  and,  there 
will  need  no  watering  nor  any 
other  care.  When  the  plants 
have  stood  thus  two  years,  they 
will,  if  properly  managed,  be 
four  feet  high ;  and,  then  they 
are  ready  to  be  put  out  into  plan¬ 
tations.  Those  who  say,  that 
oaks  will  not  get  a  new  tap-root, 
know  nothing  of  the  matter ;  and 
those  who  say,  that  transplanted 
oaks  do  not  prosper,  have  only, 
I  think,  to  hear  me  state,  that 
oaks,  sown  by  me  in  1807,  and 
put  finally  out  in  1810,  are  now 
about  20  feet  high,  and  many  of 
them  more  than  T5  inches  round 
at  the  stem. — Doctor  Johnson 
said,  that,  when  a  man  planted  a 
tree,  he  began  to  think  of  dying. 


If  any  man  be  infected  with  this 
cowardly,  this  selfish,  this  base 
feeling,  let  him  read  La  Fon¬ 
taine’s  beautiful  fable  of  the 
Octogenaire  et  les  trois  Jouven- 
feaux ;  and  he  will  blush  to 
think,  that  the  former  author  was 
an  Englishman,  and  the  latter  a 
Frenchman. 

N.B.  A  hundred  plants  will 
make  but  a  very  small  parcel. 
They  can  be  safely  sent  to  Ire¬ 
land  and  Scotland. — There  is 
great  advantage  in  having  the 
plants  in  this  seedling  state ; 
especially  when  they  are  to  be 
conveyed  from  a  considerable 
distance.  The  weight  and  hulk 
and  the  risk  from  keeping  out  of 
ground:  the  difference  in  price 
too  :  these  are  all  considerations 
that  ought  to  induce  people  to 
get  the  plants  in  the  seedling 
slate. — The  plants  cannot  be 
sent  in  frosty  weather.  No  trees 
should  ever  have  their  roots  ex¬ 
posed  to  frost. 


Also  Indian  Corn,  Pumpkin 
Seed,  and  Melon  Seeds,  from 
America. — For  full  Particulars 
see  Register  of  17th  Feb.,  where 
a  description  of  the  things  and 
instructions  for  the  cultivation 
are  given. 
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PROCEEDINGS  IN  PARLIA¬ 
MENT. 

Ordnance  Estimates.- — Mr. 
Hume,  on  the  sixteenth  instant, 
made  a  delightful  exposure  on  this 
subject.  I  shall  insert  his  speech 
presently;  but  I  will  first  state 
the  substance  of  the  matter.  The 
readers  of  the  Register  have  often 
heard  me  complain  of  the  loose 
and  general  terms  in  which  the 
public  accounts  are  made  out. 
What  would  any  body  think  of  a 
Tradesman  who  should  bring  in  a 
Bill  without  a  specification  of  par¬ 
ticulars  ?  What,  for  instance, 
should  we  think  of  a  grocer,  who, 
at  the  end  of  the  year  were  to 
bring  in  a  Bill  in  this  sort  of  way : 

John  Doe  to  Richard  Roe  Dr. 


1820. 

To  Plums 
To  Sugar 
To  Pepper 
To  Mustard 
To  Tea 
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and  so  on  ?  What,  I  say,  would 
any  one  think  of  such  a  Grocer  ? 
Why,  any  man  in  his  senses  would 
think  him  to  be  a  rogue,  to  be 
sure  ;  and  would  no  more  think 
of  paying  his  Bill  than  of  holding 
him  out  the  throat  to  cut. 

Yet,  not  this,  but  a  great  deal 
worse  than  this  are  the  Bills  which 
are  brought  in  and  presented 
against  the  public  to  those  per¬ 


sons  who  are  called  the  Guardians 
of  the  public  purse.  There  are 
the  Navy  Estimates,  the  Army 
Estimates,  and  the  Ordnance  Es¬ 
timates.  These  are  three  thump¬ 
ing  concerns.  They  swallow  up 
nearly  twenty  millions  a  year ; 
and  yet  never  do  they  undergo 
any  thing  worthy  even  of  the 
name  of  looking  at. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  too,  that 
these  are  accounts  in  anticipation. 
It  would  appear  a  little  whimsical, 
I  believe,  if  a  Grocer  were  to 
bring  you  in  his  Bill  on  the  1st 
Jan.,  for  what  he  was  going  to 
supply  you  with  during  the  year, 
and  to  request  you  to  trust  him 
with  money  to  the  amount  of  that 
Bill,  and  never  at  any  time  there¬ 
after  to  give  you  an  account  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  money 
had  been  disposed  of.  The 
cases  are,  indeed,  in  one  re¬ 
spect,  different  ;  for,  the  Go¬ 
vernment  knows  what  will  be 
wanted,  for  the  year  ensuing; 
and  it  is  necessary  that  the  money 
should  be  voted  in  order  that  it 
may  be  drawn  for  and  applied, 
as  it  is  wanted.  It  is  also  proper 
enough  to  call  for  this  grant  of 
money  upon  the  presenting  of  a 
document  called  an  estimate. 
But,  here  is  the  absurdity  ;  here 
is  the  glaring  and  flagrant  outrage 

upon  common  sense,  that  there  is 
Y  2 
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never  any  bill  of  particulars  pre¬ 
sented,  to  show  how  the  money 
has  been  expended  !  There 
Would  be  no  very  great  objection 
to  the  voting  of  the  whole  sum 
for  the  service  of  the  year,  allot¬ 
ting  so  much  to  each  department, 
without  any  thing  of  an  estimate. 
But,  the  absurdity  is;  the  scan¬ 
dalous  neglect  is,  that  there  is 
never,  first  or  last,  any  Bill  of 
particulars  ;  any  document  from 
which  any  one  is  able  to  discover 
how  the  money  has  been  made 
away  with.  There  are  not  less 
than  SIX  MILLIONS  OF 
POUNDS  every  year  paid  to 
persons  for  collecting  the  taxes  and 
for  distributing  them  into  their 
various  channels  !  Good  God  ! 
are  here  not  the  means  of  making 
out  detailed  accounts  !  jWhat 
are  all  these  six  millions  of  money 
paid  for  ?  Is  the  reader  aware 
that  this  sum  is  about  three  times 
as  much  as  goes  to  pay  the  whole 
of  the  standing  army  Non  com¬ 
missioned  Officers  and  Men  !  Is 
the  reader  aware  of  this?  If 
he  be,  he  will  surely  agree  that 
three  times  the  sum  which  goes  to 
pay  ninety  thousand.  Non-com¬ 
missioned  Officers  and  Soldiers, 
ought  to  be  sufficient  to  pay,  for 
laj'ing  before  the  Guardians  of 
the  public  purse  a  regular,  full, 

minute,  and  correct  account 

' : 
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of  the  receipt  and  the  expendi¬ 
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Mr.  Hume,  when  this  thing, 
called  the  Ordnance  Estimates 
was  brought  forward  on  the  16th 
inst.  made  a  stand.  He  said 
that  the  estimates  were  perfectly 
useless:  that  no  one  could  un¬ 
derstand  any  thing  from  them; 
that  they  were  calculated  to  be¬ 
wilder  and  deceive ;  and  he, 
therefore,  moved,  “  that  the 
“  Ordnance  Estimates  for  the 
“  present  year  be  submitted  to 
“  the  House  in  detail,  distin- 
“  guishing  in  separate  columns 
“  the  amount  of  salaries  to  all 
“  Officers,  with  the  particular  sa- 
“  lary  to  each,  the  amount  of 
“  expence  in  each  department, 
“  with  the  total  amount  of  the 
“  whole.”  There  were  other 
points  in  Mr.  Hume’s  motion ; 
but  the  reader  will  best  under¬ 
stand  the  thing  by  my  observing 
that,  in  place  of  a  Grocer’s  Bill 
stating,  “  Plums,  so  much ;  Su- 
“  gar,  so  much ;”  and  so  on,  Mr. 
Hume  wanted  a  Grocer’s  Bill  that 
should  say,  “  on  such  a  day,  so 
“  much  for  Plums,  of  such  a 
“  sort,  weighing  so  many  pounds, 

“  at  so  much  a  pound,”  and  so 
on.  w<jjj  lljjrfa  }  SiOT 

What  would  a  gentleman  think 
of  his  Bailiff,  or  rather,  Steward, 
perhaps,  who,  at  the  end  of  the 
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year  should  bring  in  his  Bill  of 
expences  in  somewhat  the  follow¬ 
ing  terms : 


£ 

s. 

d. 

To  money  paid  to  Black¬ 

smiths 

120 

0 

oi 

To  Carpenters,  Joiners, 

and  Wheel  wrigl\ts 

500 

0 

01 

To  Gardeners  and  such 

sort  of  people 

200 

1 

If 

Why,  the  Lord  of  such  Steward 
would,  if  he  did  not  think  the 
thing  beneath  him,  horsewhip  the 
vagabond.  The  proper  thing 
Avould  be  a  footman’s  shoe  to  kick 
him  from  the  parlour  all  through 
the  hall  and  clean  down  from  the 
steps  of  the  front  door.  Still 
this  would  not  be  so  bad  as  the 
Ordnance  Estimates;  for  this 
confused  and  senseless  mass  of 
paper  is  not  only  without  detail ; 
but  it  is  made  out  beforehand:  it 
is  a  guess  account ;  and  no  ac¬ 
count  whatever  is  ever  rendered 
from  first  to  last  of  the  actual  dis¬ 
bursements.  This  is  the  way  in 
which  the  Guardians  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  purse  have  looked  into  the  ac¬ 
counts.  Mr.  Hume  seems  to 
have  resolved  that  the  thing 
should  not  go  on  in  this  way  any 
longer,  without  exposure,  at  any 
rate.  I  shall  now  insert,  as  I  find 
it  in  the  Morning  Chronicle,  the 
speech  which  this  gentleman 
made,  as  an  introduction  to  his 
motion,  and  when  I  have  done 
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that  I  have  some  further  observa¬ 
tions  to  make  upon  this  important 
subject. 

Mr.  Hume  rose  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  the  Ordnance  Esti¬ 
mates,  which  were  now  submitted  to 
the  House,  and  to  explain  the  reasons 
which  induced  him  to  bring  this  sub¬ 
ject  before  the  House.  He  believed 
he  should  be  able  to  convince  the 
House,  before  he  sat  down,  that,  from 
the  commencement  of  the  late  war  up 
to  the  present  time,  no  reduction  what¬ 
ever  had  taken  place  in  the  Ordnance 
Department,  notwithstanding  the  state¬ 
ment  which  had  been  made  by  the  Ho- 
nourable  Gentleman  opposite.  With, 
respect  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
Estimates  of  that  department  were 
made  out,  he  could  assure  the  Houses 
not  only  upon  his  own  authority,  bat 
upon  the  authority  of  every  Committee 
which  had  been  appointed  to  examine 
and  report  upon  the  subject,  that  it 
was  calculated  to  convey  no  informa¬ 
tion  whatever  as  to  the  items.  The  , 
House,  in  point  of  fact,  never  had  any  ;  , 
account  of  the  expenditure  ;  they  were 
called  upon  to  vote  certain  sums  upon 
dn  Estimate  in  anticipation  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  year,  and  then  at  the  end  of  the 
year  the  estimate  was  brought  before 
them  in  the  gross,  with  scarcely  any  ] 
detailor  specification  of  items.  The, 
House  would  be  surprised  to  find  that, 
upon  a  comparison  of  the  Estimates 
for  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years,  in  no''1 
one  instance  did  the  Estimate  brought ’ 
before  the  House  correspond  with  the 
amount  charged  in  the  Finance  Ac¬ 
count.  He  would  take,  for  instance, 
the  three  last  years  ;  the  Estimate  for., 
1817  was  1,189,0001.,  and  the  sum 
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charged  in  the  Finance  Accounts  for  the 
year  ending  January  5th,  1818,  was 
1,435,0001.,  the  difference  between  the 
Estimate  and  actual  expenditure  being 
246,0001,  In  ISIS,  the  Estimate  was 
1,200,0001.,  and  the  actual  expenditure 
1,400,0001.  In  1819  the  Estimate  was 
1,100,0001.,  aad  the  amount  in  tiie  last 
Finance  Accounts  was  1,538,0001.  be¬ 
ing  a  difference  of  400,0001.  which  had 
in  no  way  been  accounted  for  in  that 
House.  These  facts  alone  ought  to  in¬ 
duce  the  House  to  call  for  a  strict  ac¬ 
count  of  the  manner  in  which  these 
sums  were  expended.  There  was  another 
view  in  which  this  subject  should  be 
considered.  In  order  to  ascertain  at 
what  rate  the  expenditure  might  be  re¬ 
duced,  fo'r  reduced  it  must  be,  it  was 
necessary  that  the  House  should  have 
some  points  of  comparison,  and  with 
this  view  he  would  compare  the  present 
rate  of  expenditure,  with  the  expendi¬ 
ture  at  a  given  period  before  the  last 
war.  lie  requested  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  the  expenditure  of  the 
Ordnance  Departmentin  theyears  1791, 
1792,  1793,  compared  with  that  of  the 
years  1S18,  IS  19,  and  1820.  In  1791, 
the  expenditure  was  506,0001. ;  in  1792, 
419,0001,;  and  in  1793,  513,0001.;  so 
the  average  expenditure  of  the 
three  years  was  about  440,0001. — 
Let  the  House  compare  this  with 
the  expenditure  of  the  three  last  years. 
In  ISIS  it  was  1,400,0001.;  in  1819, 
it  was  1,500,0001.;  and  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  year  it  would  be  1,500,0001. — 
It  would  be  found,  in  fact,  that  the 
estimate  of  1S20  exceeded  the  esti¬ 
mate  of  1819  by  nearly  200,0001.  As 
tlie  estimates  were  now  jaid  before 
the  House,  it  was  quite  impossible 
for  any  Member  to  know  what  was 


going  on  in  this  department,  and  lie 
should  therefore  lay  a  ground  for  his 
present  motion  by  stating  a  few  items, 
ir.  order  to  shew  the  House  to  what 
extent  retrenchment  was  practicable. 
He  should  be  able  in  the  course  of 
this  inquiry  to  satisfy  the  House,  that 
no  sooner  was  any  retrenchment  made 
in  one  department,  than  the  amount, 
and  more  than  the  amount  of  that  re¬ 
trenchment,  was  immediately  added  to 
some  other  department.  The  salaries 
in  the  Artillery  department  amounted 
now  to  S,3271.  more  than  the  sum  de¬ 
clared  to  be  sufficient  in  the  13th  Re¬ 
port  of  the  Commissioners  of  Military- 
Inquiry.-  In  the  year  1782,  the  whole 
of  the  Civil  Establishment,  including 
the  Tow  er  and  Pall-mall  departments, 
was  only  38,0001.  In  1796,  when  the 
Finance  Committee  laid  their  Report 
before  the  House,  it  was  returned  at 
51,6181.;  in  1805,  it  w-as  fixed  at 
91,0001.;  in  1808,  the  sum  so  fixed 
became  104,0001. ;  and  six  months 
after,  it  amounted  to  one  hundred  and 
twenty-two  thousand  pounds.  We 
w  ere  now  arrived  at  the  sixth  year  of 
peace,  and  so  far  w-as  this  establish¬ 
ment  from  having  been  reduced,  that 
the  single  item  of  the  Tower  and  Pall- 
mall  Department  was  nearly  treble 
what  it  was  in  the  year  1796. — There 
was  a  charge  of  30,0001.  gratuities  for 
length  of  services,  a  great  part  of 
which  sum  was  given  to  the  very  indi¬ 
viduals  who  received  43,0001.  charged 
for  the  Tower  and  Pall-mall  Depart¬ 
ment  ;  so  that  this  establishment,  which 
formerly  did  not  receive  20,0001.,  was 
now  in  the  receipt  of  73’, 0001.  a  year 
(hear,  hear!).  The  sum  charged  un¬ 
der  the  head  of  Gratuities  deserved 
the  serious  attention  of  the  House. 
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A  sum  of  2,3001.  was  first  granted 
under  this  head  in  the  year  1796,  and 
it  was  expressly  stated  to  be  only  tem¬ 
porary,  and  granted  on  account  of  the 
extraordinary  increase  in  the  price  of 
provisions.  Let  the  House  mark  the 
progress  of  this  transaction.  The  sum 
was  gradually  increased  from  the  year 
1796  till  IS  12,  when  it  amounted  to 
8,0001.  The  next'  year  it  became 
9,6001.  the  next  year  10,0001.  then 
15,0001.,  24,0001.,  and  so  on  till  it 
now  amounted  to  30,0001.  And  this 
the  House  would  observe,  was  a 
sum  granted  to  this  depart¬ 
ment  to  enable  them  to  meet  the 
pressure  of  a  temporary  rise  in  the 
price  of  provisions'!  The  Honour¬ 
able  Member  proceeded  to  quote  a 
passage  from  the  13th  Report 
of  the  Commissioners  of  Military 
Inquiry,  recommending  a  reduction 
in  this  department.  After  this  re¬ 
commendation  he  certainly  could  not 
praise  the  discretion  of  the  Master- 
General  of  the  Ordnance.  He  beg¬ 
ged  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  conduct  of  the  Noble 
Duke. — In  the  year  1796,  the  pri¬ 
vate  Secretary  of  the  Master  of  the 
Ordnance,  who  performed  no  servi¬ 
ces  for  the  public,  and  was  merely 
engaged  in  the  private  affairs  of 
the  Master-General,  received  a  salary 
of  3001.  a  year.  The  salary  of  this 
Private  Secretary  had  been  increased 
to  2,0001.  a  year,  and  the  last  Com¬ 
mittee  of  that  House  made  a  great 
merit  of  reducing  it  from  2,0001.  to 
1,5001.  a  year.  The  salary  of  the 
Public  Secretary  of  the  Master-Ger 
neral  of  the  Ordnance  had  been  in¬ 
creased  fourfold.  The  office  ol  his 
Under  Secretary  having  been  de¬ 


clared  useless,  by  a  Committee  of 
that  House  had  been  abolished,  but 
did  the  House  suppose  that  the  salary 
df  3001.  a  year  was  therefore  saved 
to  the  country  ?  No ;  there  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  two  Clerks  in  the  office, 
and  the  3001.  a  year  was  actually 
divided  between  them  (hear,  hear  E 
and  laughter).  The  same  profuse 
and  profligate  expenditure  took  place 
in  every  other  branch  of  this  De¬ 
partment.  The  Storekeepers  at  Dover 
had  received  a  salary  of  5001.,  and 
had  now  retired  upon  a  pension  of 
3301.  a  year. — The  Honourable  Gen¬ 
tleman  opposite  (Mr.  Ward)  had 
not  denied  the  amount  of  the  salary, 
hut  he  (Mr.  Hume)  was  sorry  to 
hear  him  contradict  the  statement  of 
the  Storekeeper  having  retired,  be¬ 
cause  he  must  have  known  that  a 
person  named  Langley,  a  Freeman, 
of  Queenborough,  was  appointed  ter 
succeed  him.  The  salary  of  the 
Storekeeper  at  Dover,  in  the  year 
1796,  when  he  had  much  more  duty 
to  perform  than  at  the  present  time, 
was  only  1201.,  and  it  had  been 
progressively  increased  till  it  was 
now  5001.  a  year.  The  Honourable 
Member  went  on  to  shew  that  the 
amount  of  expenditure  had  increased 
in  the  same  proportion  in  the  Colonial 
Departments,  by  a  comparison  of  items 
in  the  year  1793,  and  at  the  present 
time,  at  Malta,  Gibraltar,  Barbadoes, 
and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  There 
was  a  charge  of  3,0001.  a  year  for  an  es¬ 
tablishment  for  the  manufacture  of 
gunpowder  at  Favershaiu,  where  there 
was  not  a  single  barrel  of  gunpowder. 
In  point  of  fact,  the  mills  at  Faver- 
sham  had  been  let.  In  1819,  at  the 
period  when  there  was  much  boast  of 
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economy,  and  after  those  mills  were 
let,  anew  clerk  ofthe  name  of  M'Kenzie 
was  appointed  (hear  hear !).  More 
than  that,  a  Captain  Hely  was  appoint¬ 
ed  an  Inspector  of  Cam  powder,  al¬ 
though  there  was  no  gunpowder  to  in¬ 
spect  (a  laugh).  If  the  establishment 
at  Faversham  was  got  rid  of,  the  coun¬ 
try  would  not  only  save  4,OOJ1.  a  year, 
but  it  could  dispose  of  the  houses — 
for  there, ’as  well  as  at  Sheerness,  the 
various  clerks  have  houses  ;  not  that 
they  reside  there,  but  they  rent  them 
out  to  others,  particularly  at  Sheer¬ 
ness,  the  clerks  themselves  residing  at 
Queenborough  (hear  !).  Even  at  Slieer- 
ness,  an  assistant,  who  had  only  two 
rooms,  lets  them  out  to  a  keeper  of 
convicts,  and  resides  himself  at  Queen- 
borough.  It  was  to  be  observed,  that 
the  Ordnance  Clerks  were  suffered  to 
vote  at  elections  ;  it  would  be  for  the 
House  to  consider  upon  what  grounds 
those  persons  were  thus  qualified, 
when  persons  holding  similar  situations 
in  the  Customs  and  the  Stamps  were 
incapacitated  (hear,  hear,  hear!). 
There  were  three  vessels  employed  in 
the  Ordnance  departmental  Sheerness. 
Two  of  the  Masters  were  Jurats  of 
Queenborough  (a  laugh):  there  was 
seldom  more  than  one  man  on  board  of 
them  in  time  of  peace,  as  they  scarcely 
ever  made  a  trip  but  in  carrying  wood, 
the  property  of  the  public,  to  places 
where  it  had  no  right  to  be  sent.  Be¬ 
sides,  there  were  the  floating  maga¬ 
zines,  kept  up  at  a  considerable  ex¬ 
pence,  and  which  never  could  be  want¬ 
ing,  unless  on  some  pressing  emergency 
The  powder  kept  on  board  must  be 
deteriorated.  But,  as  a  proof  ofthe 
sacrifice  that  was  made  in  that  depart¬ 
ment  to  election  purposes,  the  sixty- 


s)ix  persons  receiving  wages  on  board- 
that  craft  were  all  Freemen  of  Queen¬ 
borough  (hear,  hear !),  He  must  say 
(hat  such  a  disposition  of  the  public 
money  was  corruption  in  its  broadest 
Sense. — In  the  Dock-yards,  if  a  poor 
labourer  took  two  brass  nails  he  be¬ 
came  liable  to  transportation,  but  he 
could  prove  the  fact  that  Storekeepers- 
could  take  them  away  with  impunity  in 
boats-full  (hear,  hear  !).  At  ■Waltham' 
Abbey  there  was  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  1,1131.,  for  repairs  7,0001.,  al¬ 
though  not  a  thousand  barrels  of  gun¬ 
powder  were  manufactured  there.. 
There  was  another  item  of  45,0001.  for 
gunners — how  they  were  disposed 
it  was  impossible  to  understand.  At 
Waltham  Abbey  there  was  said  to  be 
stationed  a  Serjeant,  who  keeps  a 
grocer’s  shop  nine  miles  off.  At  Wool¬ 
wich  4,0001.  was  paid  to  Clerks,  a  sum 
that  exceeded  the  amount  paid  to  all 
the  individuals  employed  as  artificers 
and  labourers.  In  these  Estimates 
there  were  five  items  to  the  amount  of 
35,000f.  for  taking  accounts  of  old 
stores.  That  money,  he  understood*, 
was  expended  amongst  persons  speci¬ 
ally  sent  from  head-quarters  to  the  out 
depots,  although  each  of  these  had  its 
own  local  establishment  which  could 
discharge  the  duty.  He  begged  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  Honourable  Mem¬ 
ber  connected  with  the  Ordnance  (Mw 
Ward)  to  one  observation.  What,  he 
wished  to  knowr,  prevented  the  returns 
of  the  artillery  and  the  corps  of  arti¬ 
ficers  and  engineers  from  being  laid 
before  the  House  in  separate  regiments 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  regiments  of 
the  line  in  the  Army  Estimates  ?  It 
would  afford  the  House  great  facility  in 
understanding  the  details.  He  saw  no 
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objection  to  such  a  system  instead  o( 
the  return  now  made  in  the  lump.  lie, 
next  referred  to  the  Civil  Establish¬ 
ment  of  the  College  at  Woolwich, 
which  cost  the  country  7,7891.  The 
Cadets  had  been  reduced  by  the 
present  Master-Ganeral  from  150  to 
130,  but  he  considered  they  were 
still  too  numerous.  With  a  half¬ 
pay  amounting  to  500,000].,  and  so 
many  young  officers  anxious  to  be 
employed,  he  thought  it  not  only  ex¬ 
pensive,  but  injurious  to  the  young 
men  themselves,  to  keep  that  establish¬ 
ment  so  high,  particularly  where  there 
were  not  fifty  commissions  in  the  year 
to  be  granted.  In  the  charge  under 
the  heads  of  “  Extraordinaries”  there 
was  no  other  explanation  but  three 
words,  viz.  Repairs,  Current  Services,, 
and  Contingencies,  while  the  amount 
was  208,0001.  The  charge  for  old 
stores  was  40,0001.  at  the  very  moment, 
too,  when  they  were  selling  most  va¬ 
luable  stores.  He  trusted  the  House 
would  obtain  some  information  as  to 
the  Irish  Establishment  of  the  Ord¬ 
nance.  The  expense  of  that  at  Dub¬ 
lin  amounted  to  7,6001.,  while  the 

amount  of  the  expenditure  for  the 
artificers  and  labourers  through  all 
Ireland  did  not  exceed  6,7601.  In  the 
stating  all  these  particulars,  he  did  not 
blame  the  Honourable  Member.  He 
found  fault  with  the  system.  The  im¬ 
portant  fact  was  to  be  recollected, 
that  these  officers  received  larger  pay 
at  that  moment  than  during  a  period  of 
extended  warfare,  when  the  ten  per 
cent.  Income  Tax  was  deducted  from 
their  salaries.  Taking  also  the  in¬ 
crease  of  the  value  of  money  at  25  or 
30  per  cent.,  he  might  say  that  their 
salaries  had  been  increased  full  40  per 
cent,  (hear,  hear).  He  had  no  hesitation 
in  Saying,  that  under  a  proper  system, 
he  could  see  his  way  to  a  reduction  of 
the  present  galling  taxation  to  the 
amount  of  five  millions.  He  recom¬ 
mended  that  consideration  to  the  No- 
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ble  Lord  opposite  (Castlcreagh).  Let 
aim  not  be  deterred  by  any  apprehen¬ 
sions  of  the  loss  of  patronage,  for  he 
may  depend  on  it,  that  the  fewer  good 
things  of  that  kind  he  had  to  give 
iway,  the  greater  the  favor  would  be 
m  the  distribution. — He  then  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  remark  upon  the  list  of  com¬ 
pensations,  and  said  it  contained  the 
names  of  many  persons  who  had  not 
served  longer  periods  than  two,  four, 
or  five  years.  This,  however,  was 
quite  consistent  with  the  whole  of  the 
system  which  he  had  felt  it  his  duty 
to  point  out  thus  minutely  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  rf  the  House;  he  trusted  there 
would  be  no  objection  to  the  motion 
which  he  was  now  to  submit,  and  if 
the  Honourable  Gentlemen  opposite 
thought  proper  to  concede  the  infor¬ 
mation  required  by  that  motion,  he 
hoped  the  details  would  be  printed  at 
once,  and  in  such  a  way,  as  to  afford 
the  information  in  the  most  satis  factory 
shape.  He  concluded  by  moving, 
that  the  Ordnance  Estimates  for  the 
present  year  be  submitted  to  the 
House  in  detail,  distinguishing  in  sepa¬ 
rate  columns  tiie  amount  of  salaries  to 
all  officers,  with  the  particular  salary 
to  each,  the  amount  of  expence  in  each 
department,  with  the  total  amount  of 
the  whole,  distinguishing  every  new 
office  since  the  year  1793  ;  also  that 
returns  be  made  in  separate  columns 
of  the  increase  of  salary  and  compensa¬ 
tion  to  each  officer  since  the  year 
1796. 

Mr.  Ward  objected  to  this, 
motion  on  the  ground  of  the  ex¬ 
treme  inconvenience  and  useless 
trouble  that  it  would  create.  This 
was  a  pretty  excuse  to  make  with, 
the  fact  before  our  eyes,  that  the. 
collecting  and  the  paying  away 
of  the  taxes  costs  us  six  millions 
a  year.  This  is  enough  to  pay 
a  hundred  thousand  clerks  at. 
sixty  founds  a  year  each,  which 
is  more  than  Merchants’  Clerks 
upon  an  average  receive,  though 
they  work  from  morning  till  nights 
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With  such  a  fact  before  us,  is  it 
not  monstrous  to  hear  the  Minis¬ 
ters  state  that  inconvenience  and 
trouble  are  things  to  be  thought  of 
in  a  case  like  this  ? 

Mr.  Ward,  who  is  the  Secre¬ 
tary,  or  something  else  to  the 
Ordnance,  complained  that  he  had 
been  taken  unawares  without  any 
document  to  assist  his  memory  ! 
Why,  this  was  the  very  thing 
that  Mr.  Hume  complained  of ! 
He  complained  that  there  was  no 
document  sufficiently  illustrative 
of  the  subject.  He,  indeed,  was 
not  to  be  expected  to  be  minutely- 
correct  as  to  sums  ;  but  his  oppo¬ 
nents  had  all  the  means  of  cor¬ 
rectness  in  their  hands.  Mr. 
Hume  had  had  to  collect  his  in¬ 
formation  from  all  quarters  and 
corners ;  and,  therefore,  it  was 
not  to  be  expected  that  he  should 
be  correct,  minutely  correct,  in 
hardly  one  particular ;  and  yet, 
Mr.  Ward,'  to  whom  every  part 
of  the  subject  must  have  been  so 
familiar,  was  unable  to  overset 
any  one  material  fact  brought 
forward  by  Mr.  Hume. 

The  way,  in  my  opinion,  to 
assail  these  accounts  is  this :  to 
assert  nothing  ■particular  relating 
to  them  ;  but  to  state,  generally, 
a  firm  belief  of  their  falsehood ; 
and  to  insist  that  that  belief  is 
well  founded,  and  ought  to  be 


regarded  as  well  founded,  until 
disproved  by  a  detailed  statement, 
such  as  every  distributor  of  cash 
owes  to  his  principal.  If  your 
Steward  were  to  bring  you  in  an 
account,  exhibiting  nothing  but 
lumping  sums;  so  much  received 
for  rents ;  so  much  for  heriots ; 
so  much  for  tithes ;  so  much  for 
renewals;  and,  on  the  other  side, 
so  much  for  repairs ;  so  much  for 
ivor king  people  and  servants;  so 
much  for  horses,  mules,  asses,  car¬ 
riages,  waggons  and  carts.  If  your 
Steward  were  to  present  you  such 
an  account ;  and  were  never  to 
present  you  with  a  scrap  of  paper, 
as  to  the  who,  the  when  and  where; 
if  your  Steward  were  to  present 
you  with  such  an  account,  and 
were  to  shirk,  on  one  pretence  or 
another,  out  of  all  your  efforts  to 
get  at  detail  ;  would  you  not 
have  a  clear  right  to  say, 
“  these  accounts  are  certainly 
“  false ;  I  firmly  believe  these 
“  accounts  to  be  false”  ?  Surely 
you  would  have  such  right.  Of 
such  a  Man  and  such  accounts, 
you  would  have  a  clear  right  to 
presume  every  thing  that  was  bad, 
every  thing  that  was  false. 

This,  therefore,  is  the  way  that 
I  should  proceed  with  their  esti¬ 
mates.  I  should  presume  of  them 
thus  :  I  should  hold  them  up  to 
the  public  as  false  things,  until. 
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by  minute  detail,  they  had  been 
proved  to  be  true.  Besides,  I 
would  call  for  a  detailed  account 
of  the  last  year's  expenditure.  A 
sum  of  money  is  voted  upon  esti¬ 
mate  before  hand.  I  know  what 
was  voted  for  the  last  year;  and 
are  not  the  Guardians  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  purse  to  be  informed  of  what 
has  been  done  with  that  money? 
However,  this  exposure  made  by 
Mr.  Hume  was  a  good  one.  It 
has  gone  forth  and  opened  the 
•eyes  of  a  great  many  persons. 
He  did  not  carry  Ids  motion.  The 
Ministers  beat  him,  however,  only 
by  14  votes.  There  were  44 
for  his  motion  and  58  against 
It;  let  it  be  observed,  too,  that 
before  the  division  took  place, 
Lord  Castlereagh  and  Mr- 
Ward  pledged  themselves  to  lay 
before  the  House,  in  another 
shape,  all  the  information  sought 
to  be  obtained  by  Mr.  IIume.  It 
does  not  signify  whether  this 
pledge  be  redeemed  or  not.  It 
ismatiif  st  that  even  the  Ministe¬ 
rial  Majority  were  rendered  rather 
unsteady  by  this  irregular  battery 
of  Mr.  Hume;  and  that  gentle¬ 
man  deserves  the  thanks  of  every 
friend  of  Reform  in  particular. 

We  have,  in  this  transaction, 
a  striking  proof  of  the  value  of 
industry,  without  which  talent 
and  integrity  are  useless  in  a 


Member  of  Parliament,  especially 
in  circumstances  like  the  present. 
This  is  what  I  have  been  harping 
upon  for  years.  It  is  very  true 
that  palliatives  are  of  no  use  ;  it 
is  very  true  that  economical  Re¬ 
form  is  nonsense  ;  it  is  very  true 
that  nothing  can  come  to  good, 
that  there  never  can  be  good 
Government  here  again,  without 
a  Reform  of  the  Parliament ; 
but,  it  is  also  very  true  that  the 
? ray  to  get  a  Reform  of  the  Par¬ 
liament,  is  not  to  make  long  bawl¬ 
ing  speeches  upon  what  are 
called  ridiculously  enough,  “  con¬ 
stitutional  questions,'1'1  and  about 
the  “  state  of  the  Nation ,”  hnd 
about  what  is  doing  among  the 
Devils  in  Austria  or  in  India  ;  but 
by  exposing  the  transactions 
here  at  home ;  and  especially 
those  transactions  which  touch 
the  pockets  of  the  people.  This 
is  the  way  to  get  a  Reform  of 
the  Parliament,  because  it  shows 
the  people  how  their  money  is 
disposed  of  by  the  Parliament  as 
at  present  constituted.  There  is 
no  man  who  does  not  feel  at  the 
present  moment  the  necessity  of 
curtailing  useless  expenses ;  he 
compares  the  extravagance  ex¬ 
posed  by  Mr.  Hume  with  his  own 
wretched  penury.  He  sees  the 
Parliament,  the  Guardians  of  his 
purse,  winking  at  this  extra- 
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vagance ;  and,  the  conclusion  in 
his  mind  is  that  the  way  to  put 
an  end  to  the  extravagance,  and 
the  only  way,  is,  to  obtain  a 
Reform  ;  that  is  to  say,  to  obtain 
other  Guardians  of  the  public 
purse ;  to  obtain  other  sort  of 
men  to  guard  it ;  to  obtain,  in 
short,  that  which  a  Lord  would 
obtain  under  similar  circumstan¬ 
ces,  a  change  of  Stewards. 

I  have  always  contended,  that 
an  incorruptible  and  industrious 
man  is  able  to  do  a  great  deal  of 
good  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
To  save  a  Million  a  year  will  not 
save  the  Nation  ;  but  towards 
effecting  that  Reform,  without 
which  the  Nation  cannot  be  saved, 
a  good  exposure  of  the  mis-ap- 
plication  of  only  ten  thousand 
pounds  a  year  will  do  a  great  deal 
more  than  a  thousand  long 
winded  speeches,  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  Reform  itself ;  the  latter 
merely  tend  to  show  (even  if 
they  be  good  speeches,  which  is 
not  always  the  case)  that  the 
people  have  a  right  to  such  and 
such  exercise  of  political  power  ; 
but  men  frequently  have  a  right 
to  do  that  which  is  of  very  little 
use  to  them  ;  and  unless  you 
show  to  people  in  general,  that  a 
Reform  will  do  them  some  good  ; 
that  is  to  say,  that  they  will  gain 
something  by  it,  you  talk  about 
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Reform  to  very  little  purpose; 
Now,  exposures  such  as  that 
made  by  Mr.  Hume  show  the 
people  clearly,  that  the  people 
lose  for  want  of  a  Reform ;  be¬ 
cause  they  clearly  see,  that  the 
money  could  not  be  thus  wasted, 
if  a  Reform  were  to  take  place. 

The  Don  has  always  been  say¬ 
ing,  that  a  nian  could  do  no  good 
in  the  House  of  Commons ;  and 
in  order  to  give  proof  in  his  own 
practise,  of  his  utter  abhorrence 
of  inconsistency,  he  has  always 
taken  ^special  care  to  secure  for 
himself,  by  one  means  or  another, 
a  seat  in  that  House.  I  have 
always  contended  that  a  man 
could  do  a  great  deal  in  that 
House  ;  but  then,  such  man  mnst 
have  industry;  such  man  must 
not  stick  himself  up  as  number 
one,  never  to  open  his  lips,  ex¬ 
cept  upon  what  are  stupidly  call¬ 
ed  “  great  occasions Such 
man  must  •work;  he  must  attend 
to  the  affairs  of  the  country ;  and 
particularly  to  its  money  affairs. 
Such  man  must  make  himself 
acquainted  with  the  detail  of  all 
the  departments ;  and  must  be 
ready  to  detect,  expose  and 
blazon  forth  all  the  rogueries  and 
villanies  that  he  can  bring  to 
light.  Such  a  man  may  do  a 
great  deal  of  good  ;  and  such 
nian  only  it  is  that  labours  eifec- 
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tually  in  the  cause  of  Reform. 
A  thousand  long  speeches  about 
Magna-Charta,  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
interlarded  with  twenty  thousand 
quotations  from  antiquated  Law¬ 
yers,  from  Latin  Poets,  and  from 
English  Play  Books,  would  not 
produce  a  thousandth  part  of  the 
effect  upon  the  minds  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  that  has  been  produced  by 
this  one  little  exposure  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Hume. 

Nor,  are  the  taste  and  the 
judgment  of  the  people  to  be  cen¬ 
sured  here.  <e  What  good  will 
*<■  it  do  us  ?”  This  is  the  question 
which  people  always  put,  and 
that  they  reasonably  put  to  every 
man  who  proposes  an  alteration 
in  public  matters;  and  that  they 
ought  to  put,  too,  especially  when 
so  material  an  alteration  is  pro¬ 
posed,  as  that  which  is  included 
in  the  words  Reform  of  Parlia¬ 
ment.  Talk  to  them  of  their 
Rights  ;  talk  to  them  of  ancient 
usage  ;  talk  to  them  about  Li¬ 
berty;  talk  as  long  as  you  please 
about  these  things,  they  will  riot 
hear  you,  and  they  ought  not  to 
hear  you,  till  you  can  prove  to 
them  that  the  change  would  do 
them  good.  It  is  very  pretty 
upon  paper  to  talk  about  Liberty 
in  the  abstract ;  very  pretty  things 
■called  constitutions,  are  to  be 
read  in  little  duodecimo  volumes  ; 
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every  thing  fits  as  nicely  as  can 

be;  all  Corruptions  are  guarded 
against;  every  thing  is  to  move 
like  clock-work  ;  and  men  are  so 
nearly  in  a  celestial  state,  that 
one  wonders  why  they  should  die 
in  order  to  find  their  way  to  Hea¬ 
ven.  This  is  all  exceedingly 
delightful.  Of  romance,  pasto¬ 
ral  or  farce,  it  might  form  a  very 
good  subject,  and  might  redound 
greatly  to  the  profit  of  Circulating 
Libraries ;  but,  as  towards  pro¬ 
ducing  Reform  of  Parliament, 
never  will  it  have  the  small¬ 
est  effect  upon  the  minds  of  the 
people  of  England.  They  will 
always  ask  what  good  the  thing 
will  do  them ;  and  the  best  way 
of  answering  them  is  to  make  ex¬ 
posures  like  that  now  made  by 
Mr.  Hume. 

Let  me  observe,  that  this 
exposure,  while  it  exhibits 
the  enormous  extravagance  to 
the  public  view,  exhibits  also  the 
cause  of  that  extravagance,  which, 
as  the  public  must  clearly  see,  is 
that  very  Borough  system,  of 
which  we  complain,  and  of  which 
we  wish  to  get'rid.  How  advan¬ 
tageous,  therefore,  would  it  have 
been,  if  a  Member,  who  has  had 
aseatfor  the  last  twenty  sixyears, 
and  who  has  been  so  generously 
supported  by  the  people;  how 
advantageous  to  us  would  it  have 
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been,  if  he  had  exerted  himself 
in  this  truly  useful  manner;  in¬ 
stead  of  treating  us  to  a  long 
speech  once  a  year  upon  abstract 
principles  of  freedom  and  upon 
antiquated  Law  ?  “ Inconsistent ,” 
let  them  cry  till  the  Cuckoo  him¬ 
self  is  beaten  out  of  the  field;  but 
never  have  I  been  inconsistent  in 
this:  like  Cuckoo  or  Lap-wing, 
or  Guinea-Fowl  have  I  continued 
to  clamour  for  incessant  assaults 
upon  the  system  in  the  way  of  ex¬ 
posure  as  to  matters  of  money. 
It  is  here  that  people  feel',  and 
that  they  ought  to  feei,  too.  W e 
are  not  less  famous  for  our  brag¬ 
ging  t^an  for  our  voluntary  self¬ 
accusation.  And,  in  this  latter 
respect  we  are  pretty  nearly  as 
unjust  as  in  the  former.  We  call 
ourselves  a  money-loving  people  ; 
we  have  no  scruple  to  say  that  we 
have  no  feeling  except  in  the 
pocket.  This  is  very  far  from 
being  true;  and  I  have  never 
seen,  for  my  part,  any  people  so 
little  sensible  in  the  pocket  as  the 
English  are ;  except,  perhaps,  the 
Irish,  who  seem  to  have  no  care 
about  any  thing.  This  I  know, 
of  the  people  of  America,  that 
their  Government  must  take  very 
good  care  how  they  even  talk  a- 
bout  touching  the  pocket.  I  by 
no  means  blame  this  disposition 
in  the  Americans.  They  are  a 


sensible  people;  and  they  know 
that  money  is  power,  and 
particularly  in  the  hands  of 
a  Government.  Far  be  it 
from  me,  therefore,  to  blame 
the  people  of  England,  be¬ 
cause  arguments  founded  on 
their  immediate  interests  have 
more  weight  than  such  as  are 
founded  on  abstract  doctrines 
about  Liberty  and  Law.  But 
whatever  may  be  the  right  or  the 
wrong  in  their  notions  and  their 
feelings,  we  know  that  the  fact 
is,  that  there  is  no  argument  so> 
powerful  as  that  which  addresses 
itself  to  the  pocket.  It  is  in  na¬ 
ture  and  in  reason  that  it  should 
be  thus ;  but,  at  any  rate,  thus 
it  is. 

Therefore,  I  have  always  been 
of  opinion,  that,  in  order  to  effect 
a  Reform  of  the  Parliament,  the 
people  must  be  shown  and  clearly 
shown,  that  such  Reform  Mould 
be  for  their  interest ;  not  for  their 
moral  interest ;  not  for  their  in¬ 
tellectual  interest  :  but  for  their 
pecuniary  interest;  for  the  bet¬ 
tering  of  their  lot ;  for  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  circumstances 
of  every  individual  man  of  them. 
It  is  upon  this  principle  that  I 
have  always  proceeded;  and 
whatever  degree  of  effect  I  have 
produced,  has,  I  am  satisfied, 
been  produced  solely  by  expo- 
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sures  of  a  nature  similar  to  that 
now  made  by  Mr.  Hume  ;  but 
made  by  him  with  ten  thousand 
times  as  much  effect  as  I  could 
ever  hope  to  produce  in  any  single 
instance ;  because  he  has  the 
whole  press  of  the  kingdom  to 
circulate  what  he  had  the  merit 
to  bring  forth' 

Can  a  Member  of  Parliament, 
then,  do  no  good  ?  If  he  only 
say  that  he  cannot,  what  a  shame 
is  it  that  he  should  ask  any  one  to 
elect  him  ?  But  what  a  greater 
shame  is  it  for  him  to  fill  a  seat, 
to  attempt  to  do  nothing,  and  still 
to  hold  himself  forth  as  anxiously 
desirous  to  effect  a  Reform  and  to 
restore  the  country  to  prosperity 
and  happiness  ?  And  what  are 
those  people  to  think  of  themselves 
Avho  make  such  a  bustle  and  such 
a  fuss,  to  carry  an  election,  and 
who  make  such  a  boasting  and 
such  atriumpihing  when  they  have 
effected  it ;  and  who,  after  all, 
have  done  nothing  but  put  in  some 
poor  gentleman  that  is  wholly 
unfit  for  any  thing  beyond  aye  and 
no\  That  the  rotten  Boroughs  do 
this  is  natural  enough.  To  see 
a  set  of  corrupted  and  bribed  va¬ 
gabonds  breaking  one  another’s 
skulls  for  they  know  not  what  or 
whom  is  natural  enough.  And, 
that  the  persons  they  at  last  choose 
should  think  themselves  at  liberty 


never  to  do  any  thing  but  vote  ; 
and  not  even  that,  unless  they 
choose,  is  also  natural  enough. 
But,  that  this  county  of  Middle¬ 
sex  should  have  been  kept  in  a 
fourteen  days  agitation  and  fer¬ 
ment;  that  great  numbers  of  men, 
and  good  men,  men  of  property, 
and  men  of  sense,  too,  should  have 
been  running  or  galloping  about 
all  that  time,  under  the  banners 
of  liberty  and  Reform,  to  put  in  a 
man,  who,  during  three  Sessions 
of  Parliament,  has  never  made 
even  an  attempt  of  the  slightest 
sort,  to  effect  any  useful  purpose  ; 
to  detect  and  expose  any  thing, 
the  exposure  of  which  might  tend 
to  the  grand  object  for  which  he 
was  elected ;  that  this  should  take 
place ;  that  a  choice  like  this 
should  be  voluntarily  made  by 
friends  of  Reform  ;  that  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  such  a  man  should  be 
deemed  a  triumph,  and  that,  too, 
by  the  Reformers;  that  all  this 
should  be,  if  it  be  not  calculated 
to  excite  astonishment,  and  even 
indignation,  is  certainly  not  calcu¬ 
lated  to  excite,  very  vivid  hopes 
as  to  the  success  of  the  grand  ob¬ 
ject  for  which  we  have  so  long 
been  contending. 

I  have  no  particular  objection 
to  Mr.  Whitbread  :  indeed,  I 
have  none  at  all.  I  do  not  know 
any  thing  of  him.  It  wffl  be  said. 
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in  the  old  cant,  that  I  attack  him. 
I  do  not  attack  him.  It  will  be 
said  that  he  has  done  nothing 
wrong.  Very  true,  except  that 
he  has  done  nothing  right.  He 
has  done  nothing  at  all;  and  that 
is  precisely  what  I  find  fault  with ; 
that  is  precisely  the  thing.  There 
are  sins  (of  omission  as  well  as  of 
commission  ;  and  it  is  of  the  for¬ 
mer  of  these,  that  this  Member 
is  guilty.  There  are  two  other 
gentlemen,  the  putting  of 
whom  into  Parliament  was 
deemed  a  greRt  triumph  at  Read¬ 
ing  at  Southampton.  These 
are  both  very  good  sort  of  men  ; 
but  they  do  nothing  in  Par¬ 
liament.  This  is  the  fault  that 
I  find  of  them.  The  excuse 
is,  that  they  are  no  speakers, 
and  I  can  easily  conceive,  that 
a  man  of  great  knowledge  and 
excellent  capacity,  may  be  so 
constituted  as  to  feel  abashed 
by  the  sort  of  salutation  that 
he  would  get  from  a  Ministerial 
majority  :  nevertheless  such  man 
is  amongst  his  equals.  He  can¬ 
not  be  unaware  of  the  rights 
which  his  situation  gives  him. 
He  might  draw  up  resolutions. 
It  would  require  but  very  little 
nerve  to  read  these,  and  to 
make  a  plain  statement  of  facts, 
so  important  in  themselves  as 
to  extort  attention.  Besides, 


every  Member  knows  that  there 
are  gentlemen  with  pen  in  hand 
to  take  down  what  he  says 
and  to  send  it  in  a  few  hours 
to  every  corner  of  the  kingdom. 
Every  Member  knows,  in  short, 
that  he  is  actually  speaking  to 
fifteen  Millions  of  people.  If  a 
consideration  like  this  will  not 
move  him  to  action,  can  he 
be  said  to  possess  spirit  and 
zeal  enough  to  render  him  worthy 
of  the  vote  even  of  one  single 
pot-walloper ! 

I  shall  be  told,  because  I 
have  been  told,  that  a  Member 
may  be  a  very  •worthy  man, 
and  yet  not  have  the  capacity 
to  canvass  a  public  account  or 
to  frame  a  set  of  resolutions ; 
to  which  proposition  I  assent, 
only  with  this  reserve  as  to 
the  application  of  the  word 
worthy:  that  he  may  be  very 
worthy  of  a  good  house,  a 
good  table,  good  carriages  and 
horses,  servants  and  hounds  ; 
very  worthy  of  a  good  estate ; 
very  worthy  of  beautiful  gar¬ 
dens,  pleasure  grounds  and  parks ; 
very  worthy  of  a  seat  in.  the 
bowers  of  Paradise,  but  very 
unworthy  of  a  seat  in  Parlia¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  Hume  know's  pretty  well 
what  it  is  to  have  to  stand  the  sa¬ 
lutation  of  a  Ministerial  majority; 
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and  even  of  some  of  those  on 
his  own  sidiv  of  the  House  ; 
for,  be-  it  known  to  those  who 
have  forgotten  the  fable  of  the 
Dog  in  the  'Manger,  that  there 
are  enough  of  the  timid,  the 
talentless  and  the  lazy  to  hate 
the  zealous,  the  industrious  and 
the  active  detectors  and  exposers 
of  corruption  much  more  than 
they  hate  the  Ministers  them¬ 
selves.  Many  a  man,  aware  of 
the  eflect  of  this  dog  in  mangei- 
feeling,  has  been  restrained  from 
doing  his  duty,  though  w-eil  able 
and  though  sincerely  desirous  to 
do  it.  Mr.  Hume  seems  to  have 
set  the  dog  in  manger  at  defi- 
anee  ;  and  if  he  persevere  he  will 
find  his  reward  in  the  approbation 
of  all  the  good  and  sound  part 
of  the  community. 

Far  as  I  have  exceeded  the 
bounds  that  I  had  prescribed  to 
myself  as  to  the  length  of  this 
Article  I  cannot  conclude  with¬ 
out  making  an  observation  or  two 
as  to  the  conduct  of  Ministers 
in  this  case.  That  conduct  is 
not  to  be  censured  by  any  one, 
who  does  not  wish  for  a  Reform 
of  the  ‘  Parliament.  We  see  in 
the  exposure  made  by  Mr. 
Hume,  an  additional  proof  of 
the  radical  vices  of  the  system, 
but,  we  also  see  in  it  an  addi¬ 
tional  proof,  that  it  is  the  system 


and  not  the  Ministers  that  the 
blame  ,  attaches  to.  These  Ord¬ 
nance  Estimates  are  very  bad,  to 
be  sure ;  but  like  the  goings  on 
at  Elections,  they  are  a  part  of 
the  system.  They  may  be  cor¬ 
rected  ;  aye,  but  then  other 
things  must  be  corrected  too; 
Army,  Navy,  Barracks,  Military 
Colleges,  Light-Houses,  Crown 
Lands,  Public  Charities,  Grants 
to  Emigrants,  Grants  to  the 
Clergy,  Secret-Service  Money, 
Carnatic  Commission,  Com¬ 
missioners  of  Accounts,  Excise 
Board;  and  God  knows  how 
many  things  besides  :  all 
must  be  corrected:  and  then, 
what  becomes  of  the  system  ? 
Canning  says  that  the  Boroughs 
are  the  constitution !  Why, 
these  things  support  the  Bo¬ 
roughs,  and  the  Boroughs  cause 
these  things  :  they  are,  recipro¬ 
cally,  cause  and  eifect.  The 
earth  does  not  more  naturally 
produce  weeds,  and  is  not  more 
naturally  kept  in  heart  by  the 
rotting  of  those  weeds,  than  these 
things  are  produced  by  the  Bo¬ 
roughs,  and  that  the  Boroughs 
are  fed  and  sustained  by  these 
tilings-. 

Foolish,  therefore,  or  exces¬ 
sively  hypocritical  is  the  man  who 
affects  to  disapprove  of  the  things 

exposed  by  Mr.  Hume,  and  who 
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yet  does  not  want  a  Reform  of  the 
Parliament.  I  declare  that  I 
could  not  look  the  Ministers  in 
the  face  while  I  exposed  or  cen¬ 
sured  any  mis-application  of  the 
public  money,  unless  I,  at  the 
sam«  time,  called  for  a  change  in 
the  constitution  of  the  House. 
The  Ministers  are  really  not  to 
blame,  any  more  than  any  other 
Members  of  the  House  who  are 
not  active  in  the  cause  of  Reform. 
I  look  upon  the  Member  for  Read¬ 
ing  and  that  Member  for  South¬ 
ampton  to  whom  I  more  parti- 
cularlularly  allude ;  and  I  look 
upon  the  Member  for  Middlesex ; 
I  look  upon  all  these  and  many 
others,  equally  inoffensive  men, 
to  be  just  as  much  in  fault  as  the 
Ministers.  These  latter  are 
merely  Members  of  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  Every  thing  they  do  has 
a  tendency  to  support  the  Borough 
system :  Army,  Barracks,  Ba¬ 
nishment-Bill ;  every  thing  has 
this  tendency.  Well:  The  other 
Members  whom  I  have  just  men¬ 
tioned  must  know  that  the  mea¬ 
sures  of  the  Ministry  are  all  ne¬ 
cessary  to'  support  the  Borough 
system ;  and  as  those  Members 
do  nothing  to  injure  the  Borough 
system;  all  the  difference  between 
the  two  is  that  the  Ministers  hold 
the  thing  up,  and  the  others  con¬ 
nive  at  it’s  standing. 


But,  talk  of  inconsistency,  in¬ 
deed,  what  shall  we  say  of  those 
hypocritical  or  ridiculous  mortals 
who  cry  out  against  such  things 
as  the  Ordnance  Estimates,  and 
cry  out  still  louder  against  Re¬ 
form  !  Perhaps  they  will  say 
that  such  things  as  the  Ordnance 
Estimates  could  be  corrected 
without  a  Reform ;  but  what 
audacity  must  they  have  to  say 
this  after  the  result  of  the  motion 
of  Mr.  Hume  !  Here  is  the 
Estimate  ;  here  is  the  exposure  ; 
here  is  the  House  voting  against 
the  motion  after  the  exposure ; 
and  yet  these  consistent  gentle¬ 
men  censure  the  Estimate,  and 
censure  Reform  too  ! 

The  exposure  is  good  :  it  does 
great  good  :  it  sinks  into  men’s 
minds  f  it  saps  the  fortress  of 
corruption  :  but  let  the  Ministers 
be  censured  by  no  man  for  the 
matter  which  is  the  ground  of 
that  exposure,  unless  that  man  be 
decidedly  for  a  change  of  the 
system  ;  for  without  a  change  of 
the  system,  and  that,  too,  by  a 
Reform  of  the  Parliament,  such 
abuses  cannot  be  removed. 

I  have  often  thought,  and  I 
think  it  still,  that  the  Ministers 
themselves  must  hate  this  sys¬ 
tem  ;  that  they  must  curse  it 
every  day  that  they  rise  and  every 
night  that  they  go  to  bed.  They 
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know  that  they  are  exposed  to  a 
prodigious  quantity  of  hatred. 
They  have  no  rival  worth  notice 
in  this  respect,  short  of  Satan 
himself;  and  they  cannot  like 
this  ;  and  what  is  more  they 
know  they  do  not  deserve  it 
They  are  merely  the  instruments 
in  the  hands  of  the  system;  this 
system  cramps  them  in  all  sorts 
of  ways;  they  can  scarcely  be 
called  free-agents,  except  in  the 
performing  the  mere  offices  of 
nature.  They  are  accused  of  re¬ 
ceiving  immense  emoluments 
from  patronage-  And  they  know 
too  well  that  they  have  but  very 
little  really  to  themselves.  What 
a  life  then,  this  is  to  lead,  when 
they  can  scarcely  choose  their  own 
underlings  and  confidants?  If  I 
were  a  Minister  under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances  I  would  gladly  change 
situations  with  the  fellow  that  I  see 
driving  a  dung  cart  this  moment 
before  the  window.  1  should 
then,  at  any  rale,  have  the  com¬ 
mand  of  my  horses;  I  should 
know  when  my  day’s  work  was 
done,  and  should  be  accounta¬ 
ble  for  my  conduct  only  to  one 
man. 

Every  exposure ;  every  inci¬ 
dent  that  arises  only  tends  to 
convice  us,  that  a  radical  change 
in  the  system  is  necessary;  and 
ought  to  admonish  us  against 
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attaching  any  very  great  weight 
to  any  contemplated  change  of 
men  as  Ministers.  We  never 
can  too  often  repeat  the  assertion 
that  the  Ministers  are  merely  in¬ 
struments  in  the  hands  of  those 
who  fill  the  seats  in  Parliament. 
Nothing  have  they  done,  and  no- 
thi  tag  can  they  do  without  the  ap¬ 
probation  of  those  persons;  and 
we  do  great  wrong  to  our  own 
cause  as  well  as  to  the  Ministers 
in  affecting  to  impute  public  evils 
of  any  sort  to  the  latter.  For  the 
distresses  of  the  country  the  Mi¬ 
nisters  are  no  more  to  blame  than 
any  other  Members  of  Parlia¬ 
ment.  The  causes  are  to  be 
found  in  acts  of  the  Parliament, 
and  not  in  any  thing  done  by  the 
Ministers  themselves,  who  have 
merely  brought  in  those  Bills, 
which  could  not  have  become 
Laws  without  a  majority  of  the 
Parliament  giving  them  their  as¬ 
sent.  I  conclude,  therefore,  with 
a  request  to  my  readers  to  keep 
their  eye  upon  this  point,  and  not 
to  suffer  themselves  to  be  led 
astray  from  it  by  any  invectives 
against  particular  men. 

Whether  any  part  of  the  No¬ 
bility  who  have  more  immediate 
influence  than  others  will  come 
forward  with  a  proposition  for 
Reform,  I  do  not  know;  I  hardly 
think  that  they  will.  The  love 
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of  power  is,  perhaps,  next  to 
the  love  of  life,  in  point  of 
strength  and  constancy.  To 
give  up  power,  and  particularly 
power  of  such  a  description,  at¬ 
tended  with  so  many  advantages, 
will  seem  to  the  greater  part 
something  like  parting  with  life. 
It  is  useless  to  reason  with  such 
feelings.  We  must,  therefore, 
leave  the  thing  to  time  ;  let  it 
take  it’s  chance  ;  and,  with  what 
patience  we  may,  wait  the  result. 


CORBETT'S  RELIGIOUS 
TRACTS. 

On  Wednesday  next,  being 
the  I  f  of  March,  will  be  pub¬ 
lished,  price  3d.,  the  first  Num¬ 
ber  (to  be  continued  monthly) 
of  Religious  Tracts,  by  Wil¬ 
liam  Cobbett.  —  The  nation 
having  been  inundated  by  a  tor¬ 
rent  of  stuff,  under  this  gene¬ 
ral  name  of  religious  tracts  ; 
cant  and  rant  and  maddening 
nonsense  being  rolling  on  in 

I 

full  tide,  it  seems  necessary  to , 
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attempt  something  in  order  to 
give  them  a  check ;  it  seems 
necessary  to  make  an  attempt 
to  show,  that  religion  does  not 
require  in  its  votaries  madness, 
slavery,  or  starvation.  The  au¬ 
thor  would,  for  his  part,  gladly 
see  the  affairs  of  religion  left  to 
the  management  of  the  Clergy; 
but,  since  Societies  of  lay  persons 
have  taken  upon  them  to  school 
the  nation  in  matters  of  religion, 
he  sees,  as  yet,  nothing  to  pre¬ 
vent  him  froln  taking  a  small 
share,  in  the  concern.  He  has  a 
great  horror  of  that  religion,  which 
requires  the  sword  to  sustain  it. 
That  which  he  will  endeavour  to 
teach  is  not  of  this  kind.  His 
Tracts  will  be  in  the  Duodecimo 
form,  on  good  paper,  in  print  of 
a  suitable  size.  The  12  Numbers 
will  make  a  neat  little  volume, 
and  lie  lias  the  vanity  to  think, 
that  this  volume  will  be  in  exist¬ 
ence  long  after  the  Tracts  of  the 
Tract-Society  and  the  Society 
itself  shall  1  ’.ave  returned  to  their 
j  native  earth  and  have  been  wholly 
forgotten. 
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“This  Bill  (Mr.  Peel’s)  was  grounded  on  concurrent  Reports  of  both 
“  Houses;  it  was  passed  by  unanimous  votes  of  both  Houses  ;  it  was,  at  the 
“  close  of  the  Session,  a  subject  of  high  eulogium  in  the  Speaker’s  Speech  to 
“  the  Regent,  and  in  the  Regent’s  Speech  to  the  two  Houses  :  now,  then,  I, 
“  William  Cobbett,  assert,  that,  to  carry  this  Bill  into  effect  is  impossible  ;  and 
“  I  say,  that,  if  this  Bill  be  carried  into  full  effect,  I  will  give  Castlereagh 
“  leave  to  lay  me  on  a  Gridiron  and  broil  me  alive,  while  Sidmouth  may  stir 
“  the  coals,  and  Canning  stand  by  and  laugh  at  my  groans.— Taken  from 
Cobbett' s  Register,  written  at  North  Hampstead,  Long  Island,  on  the  2Uh 
of  September,  1S19,  and  published  in  England  in  November,  1819. 


Letter  III. 

TO  MR.  PEEL, 

On  the  intended  Committee  on 
Agricultural  Distress;  and  on 
the  extreme  caution  now  observed 
in  the  Honourable  House,  as 
to  matters  relating  to  the  Cur¬ 
rency,  and  especially  the  Inimi¬ 
table  Notes. 

London,  27  February,  1821. 
Sir, — I  observed  to  you,  in 
iny  first  Letter,  that  you  were 
likely  to  hear  from  me  pretty 
often  in  future ;  and,  I  think,  that, 
before  next  Christmas,  the  com¬ 
munications,  which  I  shall  have  to 
make  to  you,  will,  if  your  Bill 
be  not  repealed  before  parliament 


separates,  become  of  uncommon 
interest.  The  farmers  are  pinched 
at  last ;  and,  they  seldom  feel 
even  a  little  without  crying  out 
aloud  ;  and,  when  they  cry  out 
lustily,  gags  are  of  no  use. 

Mr.  Gooch,  who  had,  it  seems, 
given  notice  of  a  motion,  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  on  the  dis¬ 
tresses  of  Agriculture,  for  the 
first,  has  put  it  off  till  the  sixth 
of  March  ;  probably  to  see  whe¬ 
ther  luck  will  do  any  thing  for  the 
farmers  in  the  meanwhile.  We 
must  guess  at  the  cause  ;  but,  the 
fact  certainly  is,  that  this  subject 
is  looked  forward  to  with  a  sort 
of  fear  and  trembling.  All  but 
traks  fools  have  now  arrived  at 
2  A 
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a  conviction,  a  thorough  convic¬ 
tion ,  that  averages  and  even 
Corn-hills  themselves  are  non¬ 
sense,  as  the  means  of  relief  to 
the  farmer.  All  hut  born-ideots 
are  now  convinced,  that  some¬ 
thing  of  a  more  sweeping  and 
general  nature  must  be  done ; 
that  patching  and  piecing  will 
not  do ;  that  paring  and  pruning 
are  of  no  avail ;  that  the  root  must 
be  resorted  to,  and,  as  you  well 
know,  that  which  belongs  to  the 
root,  is  radical.  So  that,  all  but 
born-ideots  are  now  radicals. 

This  being  the  case,  great 
expectation  is  alive  as  to  the 
matters,  into  which  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Committee  is  to  be  allowed 
to  inquire,  and  as  to  which  it  is 
to  be  allowed  to  report  to  the 
House.  It  is  plain  enough,  that 
there  are  some,  who  wish  to  get 
at  the  Cash- Payment's  Bill;  and, 
then,  you  and  I  come  into  play  ! 
If  the  Committee  be  restrained 
from  meddling  with  your  Bill,  it 
will  be  of  no  more  use  than  a 
Committee  of  washerwomen  ap¬ 
pointed  to  report  upon  the  rela¬ 
tive  merits  of  tea  and  gin.  And, 
if  it  be  not  restrained,  I  am  a 
rogue  if  I  do  not  send  it  a  Letter, 
which  Letter,  if  the  Committee 
light  their  pipes  with  it,  I  will 
afterwards  print,  and  bind  up 
with  the  rest  of  their  proceed¬ 
ing's.  I  am  upon  the  spot  now  ; 
public  attention  is  awake  ;  and,  if 
I  do  not  watch  the  tiling  well, 
and  keep  it  constantly  in  a  state 
of  clear  developement,  may  I 
suffer  the  punishment  that  Goc 
lias  awarded  to  the  sluggard  ! 

There  are  ,  certain  sage  per¬ 
sons,  who  appear  to  perceive 
that  I  am  thus  on  the  watch, 
and  whose  usual  loquacity  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  experienced  a 


check.  I  am  obliged  to  keep 
a  sharp  look-out,  in  order  to 
re  able  to  pick  up  now  and 
then  a  word  that  applies  to 
this  vital  subject.  Very  little 
has  come  out  even  incidentally. 
That  little  I  have  not  missed  ; 
and  I  am  now  about  to  continue 
my  labours  by  noticing  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  two  or  three  casual 
corruscations  which  have  co  me 
to  enlighten  us,  since  the  date 
of  my  last  letter,  addressed  to 
you. 

The  first  of  these  bursted 
forth  from  that  great  luminary, 
Mr.  Edward  Ellice,  on  the 
22nd  of  February.  The  obser¬ 
vations  made  by  Mr.  Ellice 
were  made  upon  the  presenting 
of  several  petitions  from  the 
farmers  in  the  county  of  Kent. 
Mr.  Ellice  said  that,  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  proposed  Committee 
relative  to  agriculture,  if  it  were 
to  be  restrained  from  all  en¬ 
quiries  into  effects  produced  by 
the  currency,  lie  would  never 
give  his  consent  to  the  sitting 
of  such  a  Committee  ;  because 
its  enquiries  could  be  of  no 
avail,  and  could  only  tend  to 
delude  and  deceive  the  country. 
He  said,  that  your  Bill  had 
produced  great  and  universal 
distress  ;  that  it  had  taken  away 
one  third  or  one  half  of  the 
capital  of  every  man  in  trade  ; 
that  it  had  injured  the  farmers 
in  the  same  degree.  The  Gen¬ 
tleman,  then,  entered  into  an 
illustration  in  these  words  :  “  He 
“  would  put,”  he  said,  “  a 
“familiar  instance  of  the  effects 
“of  the  Paper  Currency.  In 
“  1816,  an  individual  possessed 
“  an  income  of  6,0001.  per  an- 
“  ram ;  he  owed  2,0001.  per 
i‘  annum,  leayjng  him  a  sum 
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“  of  4,0001.  per  annum  to  spend. 
“  The  average  price  of  corn  in 
“  1816  was  ICO  shilling's  the 
“  quarter ,  and  his  rents  were 
“  drily  paid.  Corn  falls  to  what 
“  ho  had  no  doubt  it  would 
“  ultimately  be  reduced  to,  be- 
“  tween  40  and  50  shillings 
“  the  quarter.  Thus  his  income 
“  is  reduced  from  six  thousand 
“  pounds  to  nearly  three  thou- 
“  sand  pounds  a  year — leaving 
“  him  but  1,0001.  instead  of 
“  4,0001.  to  spend.  For  the 
relief  of  such  a  man,  it  would 
“  be  in  vain  to  interfere  with 
“  the  public  creditor ;  taking 
“  away  one  half  the  interest  of 
“  the  public  debt  would  not  re- 
“  lieve  him,  nothing  could  re- 
“  lieve  him  but  high  prices. 
“  Anxious  as  he  was,  to  give  every 
“  relief  to  the  agriculturist,  he 
“yet  would  not  lend  himself 
“  to  the  delusion  of  the  Com- 
“  mittee,  which  would  be  re- 
“  strained  from  examining  almost 
“  the  only  questions  worthy 
“  their  attention.” 

Let  me  observe  here,  that,  in 
place  of  the  word  quarter,  in  the 
above  extracts,  the  word  bushel 
was  put  in  one  place,  and  the 
word  barrel  in  another  place  ;  so 
that  here  was  Mr.  Ellice  made  to 
say  that  Corn  was  a  hundred  shil¬ 
lings  a  bushel  in  1816  ;  and  that 
it  would  be,  in  the  end,  fifty  shil¬ 
lings  a  barrel.  I  am  sure,  that 
nobody  is  more  indebted  to  the 
gentlemen  who  report  for  news¬ 
papers  than  I  am.  This  extract 
is  from  the  Morning  Chronicle, 
which  generally  exhibits  great 
talents  in  its  reporters  ;  but,  care 
is  as  necessary  as  talent.  This  is 
a  very  gross  misrepresentation  of 
Mr.  Ellice;  and,  really,  if  I  were 


not  acquainted  with  the  gentle¬ 
man’s  rare  endowments,  I  might 
have  been  led,  from  this  report, 
to  call  him  a  fool,  and  might  thus 
have  exposed  myself  to  the  chance 
of  banishment. 

Mr.  Ellice  is  in  mistake  as  to 
the  price  of  corn  in  1816  ;  during 
the  far  greater  part  of  that  year, 
corn  was  at  a  low  price,  chiefly 
owing  to  the  drawing  in  of  the  pa¬ 
per  money.  In  1817  and  1818 
the  paper  came  out  again,  upon 
an  assurance,  no  doubt,  given  to 
the  Bank,  that  the  protecting 
Bill  would  be  renewed.  The 
hope  of  this  protection  still  conti¬ 
nued,  till  the  passing  of  your  Bill ; 
and  then  that  took  place  which 
must  necessarily  have  taken  place ; 
namely,  a  beginning  of  that  mi  - 
sery  of  which  the  end  is  yet  to 
come. 

The  “  familiar  insiancp”  of 
Mr.  Ellice  is  one  of  those  many 
instances,  which  he  has  read  in 
the  Register,  and  enough  ofwhich 
he  may  have  found  there  in  any 
week  during  the  last  sixteen 
years;  and  particularly  within  the 
last  six  years.  But,  I  should  like 
to  know  horv  Mr.  Ellice  makes 
it  out,  that  the  taking  away  of 
one  half  of  the  public  Debt  would 
be  no  relief  to  the  suffering  gen¬ 
tleman  here  contemplated.  If  such 
gentleman  has  now  to  pay  a  third 
part  of  his  income  over  to  what  is 
called  the  public  creditor,  would 
he  feel  no  relief  from  a  diminish¬ 
ing  of  that  third  to  a  sixth.  How¬ 
ever,  of  this  we  will  talk  by  and  by, 
after  we  have  heard,  during  a  sub¬ 
sequent  debate,  the  observations 
of  my  old  friend  Mr.  Lockhart, 
who  used  to  be  a  most  unqualified 
supporter  of  the  system.  Before 
we  come  to  this,  pray,  Sir,  accom- 
2  4  2 
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pany  me  in  looking  at  the  obser¬ 
vations  which  dropped  from  Mr. 
Alexander  Baring,  in  answer 
to  Mr.  HuskissoN  who  had  de¬ 
precated  the  introduction  of  the 
subject  in  the  casual  manner  in 
which  it  had  been  introduced  by 
Mr.  Ellice.  Mr.  Baring  said, 
“  that  his  Honourable  Friend 
“  (Mr.  Ellice)  had  done  a  public 
“  good  by  bringing  tha  question 
“  beforq  the  House,  and  by  habi- 
“  tmting  the  House  to  the  consi- 
“  deration  of  the  subject.  It  was 
“  not  a  subject  to  be  settled  on 
“  what  was  called  a  grand  debate, 
“  it  was  a  subject  that  required 
“  great  consideration,  and  the 
“  House  should  not  shrink  from 
“  the  avowal  of  the  truth.  He 
“  (Mr.  Baring)  was  not  disposed 
“  to  touch  the  law  which  had  been 
“  lately  made  upon  the  'subject, 
“  at  least  so  far  as  would  in  the 
“  slightest  degree  amount  to  a 
“  breach  o  f  the  public  faith  ;  yet 
“  it  was  his  conviction,  that  the 
“  attempt  ffiat  had  been  made  to 
“  bring  about  the  restoration  of 
“  the  Currency  was  at  the  bottom 
“  of  the  public  distress.  Eng- 
“  land  was  the  only  part  of  the 
“  world  which,  after  possessing 
“  many  years  of  peace,  was  still 
“  in  this  unfortunate  predicament, 
“  that  her  finances  and  the  gene- 
“  ral  state  of  her  affairs  were  in 
“  the  most  unhinged  and  unsettled 
“  state.  England  was  the  only 
“  place  in  this  situation  except 
“  America — America,  where  pre- 
“  cisely  the  same  system  of  paper 
“  currency  had  been  in  operation. 
“  He  sincerely  hoped  that  the  dis- 
“  tress  and  embarrassment  of  the 
“  present  day  would  operate  as  a 
“  solemn  learning  to  the  country, 
“  and  to  future  times,  not  to  de¬ 
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ct  part  from  the  settled  established 
(<  standard  of  value.  It  was  at- 
“  tended  with  evils  which  were 
“  endless,  and  generally  speak- 
“  ing,  the  most  worthy,  the  most 
“  innocent,  and  the  most  honour- 
“  able,  became  the  dupes  of  the 
“  system .” 

These  are  very  curious  obser¬ 
vations.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Ba¬ 
ring  in  every  thing  that  he  has 
said  here,  except  the  little  hint 
about  “ Public  Faith  f'  which, 
however,  I  am  sure  I  shall  hear 
him  explain  away  one  of  these 
days  in  a  very  satisfactory  man¬ 
ner  !  Were  it  not  for  the  fear  of 
being  banished,  I  would  join  Mr. 
Baring  most  heartily  in  laughing 
at  that  humbug  of  a  thing  called 
a  “  Grand  Debate .”  But,  did 
you  not  almost  think,  that  you 
were  hearing  me,  when  Mr.  Ba¬ 
ring  w'as  holding  forth  this  abo¬ 
minable  system  of  paper  money 
as  a  “  solemn  warning  to  the 
“  country  and  to  future  times?” 
Did  jrou  not  almost  think  you 
were  hearing  me,  when  he  was  re¬ 
probating  this  system,  and  de¬ 
claring  that  the  most  worthy,  most 
innocent  and  most  honourable, 
generally  became  its  dupes.  The 
ninety-ninth  Psalm  does  not  con¬ 
tain  a  fiftieth  part  so  many  male¬ 
dictions  as  I  have  bestowTed  upon 
Pitt’s  Paper  System.  Ill-natured 
people  may  say,  that  Mr.  Baring 
was  born  and  bred  in  the  Paper 
System ;  and  that,  like  the  but¬ 
terfly,  having  expanded  his  wings 
he  is  willing  to  leave  his  original 
covering  to  be  trampled  upon. 
But  let  these  ill-natured  people 
say  what  they  will,  I  agree  with 
Mr.  Baring  ;  or,  rather,  Mr. 
Baring,  at  last,  agrees  with  me, 
that  this  Pitt  System  is  a  most  de- 
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testable  thing  ;  that  it  fattens  the 
muck-worm  at  the  expence  of  the 
industrious,  the  honest  and  the 
honourable  part  of  the  commu¬ 
nity. 

Mr.  Baring  observed,  by 
way  of  parenthesis,  that  America 
was  cursed  with  the  same  sys- 
tetn.  This  is  rather  an  interesting 
matter  j  and  though  Mr.  Baring 
must  understand  a  great  deal 
about  the  affairs  of  the  American 
government,  whose  agent,  I  be- 
heve,  he  is  for  the  payment  of 
the  Dividends  on  its  Debt,  to 
persons  in  this  country  who  arc 
owners  of  American  stock;  yet, 
I  much  question,  whether  he 
understands  the  affairs  of  that 
Government  so  well  as  I  do. 
He  knows  that  the  whole  of  the 
capital  of  the  American  Debt  is 
short  of  forty  millions  of  pounds', 
he  knows  that  the  annual  interest 
and  charges  upon  that  Debt  do  not 
much  exceed  two  millions  of 
pounds  ;  he  knows  that  the  Ame¬ 
rican  Government  cannot  now 
pay  the  interest  of  this  Debt 
without  borrowing  something 
approaching  to  a  million  of  pounds 
a  year;  be  knows  that  this  defici¬ 
ency  has  arisen  from  the  drawing 
in  of  the  paper  money ;  and  he 
knows  also  that  this  drawing  in 
lias  been  occasioned  inagreatde- 
gree  by  Mr.  Peel’s  Bill,  strange 
as  that  may  appear  to  persons 
who,  like  the  Oracle,  have  their 
noses  always  grabbing  about 
amongst  ingots  of  Gold  and  Sil¬ 
ver.  Mr.  Baring  knows,  further, 
that,  in  America,  prices  have 
come  tumbling  down,  even  faster 
than  in  England ;  and  he  knows, 
that  that  is  now  come  true, 
which  I  told  Lord  Liverpool 
in  a  letter  wrtiten  immcdiatly 
lifter  my  return;  namely,  that 
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what  he  and  Lord  CasTLEREAGR 
had  been  saying  about  our  restora¬ 
tion  to  prosperity,  inconsequence 
of  an  expected  return  of  prospe¬ 
rity  in  America,  was  little  better 
than  the  talk  of  Old  Women 
over  their  washing  tubs. 

But,  though  Mr.  Baring 
must  know  all  these  things  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  American  Paper  Sys¬ 
tem,  there  are  some  things 
which  he  does  not  know  quite  so 
well  as  I.  He  does  not  know, 
perhaps,  that  the  thing  does  not 
work  there  precisely  as  it  does 
here.  It  has  worked  quicker; 
because  the  Americans  never 
protected  their  Banks  by  Law 
against  Cash  Payments.  The 
Banks  broke.  The  Discounting 
was  knocked  on  the  head,  as  ad 
such  monsters  ought  to  be.  The 
swindling  upon  a  grand  scale  was 
put  an  end  to,  or  very  much 
checked.  In  America  men  cul¬ 
tivate  their  own  farms.  They 
mortgage  them,  many  of  them,  as 
is  always  the  case,  in  all  coun¬ 
tries.  When  the  prices  fell  in 
about  the  proportion  of  from 
seven  to  three,  the  borrow  rs 
could  not  pay  the  interest,  and 
the  lenders  took  possession  of 
their  farms.  But,  mark  the  dif¬ 
ference;  this  is  not  a  ruin  in 
America  as  it  is  in  England. 
The  farmer  there  is  only  the  first 
labourer  upon  his  farm .  In  d  ress, 
in  diet,  in  drink,  in  leisure;  in 
every  thing,  except  merely  the 
name  of  proprietor,  the  labourer 
is  upon  a  footing  of  perfect  equa¬ 
lity  with  the  farmer.  Land  is 
abundant;  it  calls  for  bands  ;  and 
the  ousted  farmer  of  to  day,  may, 
especially  if  be  have  a  stout 
family,  be  proprietor  again  at 
the  end  of  a  very  few  months. 
Let  not  this  description  of 
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men  lead  Englishmen  to  their 
ruin  across  the  Atlantic.  I 
am  speakitig  of  what  can  be 
done  by  an  American  :  that  is  to 
say,  a  man  who  can  turn  his  hand 
to  every  thing  ;  who  can  rise 
early ;  who  can  work  from  sun 
rise  to  sun  set ;  who  can  mow 
with  a  cradle  five  acres  of  wheat 
or  of  rye  in  a  day  ;  and  whose 
skill  comes  to  his  assistance  in. the 
saving  of  labour,  in  a  degree 
wholly  unknown  to  the  people  of 
any  other  country. 

But,  there  is  another,  and  a 
very  material  thing,  relative  to 
the  American  Debt,  of  which  Mr. 
Baring  may  be  aware;  and,  of 
which  it  is  also  necessary  that 
some  other  persons  should  be 
aware  ;  and  that  is,  that  that 
Debt  will  not  have  its  interest 
paid,  to  the  full  amount,  any 
longer  than  the  people  of  Ame¬ 
rica  shall  think  such  payment  just 
and  expedient.  Loans  are  re¬ 
sorted  to  at  present ;  but  loans 
will  only  aggravate  the  evil.  The 
interest  cannot  be  paid  without 
loans,  or  without  internal  taxes  ; 
and  those  taxes  the  American 
farmers  would  no  more  pay,  than 
they  would  pay  tribute  to  Austria, 
Russia,  or  to  the  Devil  himself. 
Every  man  of  them  has  one  gun, 
at  least ;  and  as  long  as  they  can 
get  powder  and  lead,  they  will 
never  suffer  a  tax  gatherer  to 
come  and  take  their  money  to  pay 
double  or  treble  interest  to  fund- 
holders,  who,  into  Ihe  bargain, 
are  more  than  one  half  of  them 
foreigners  !  Of  this  Mr.  Baring 
and  his  customers'  may  be  well 
assured. 

And,  now,  Sir,  pray  have  the 
goodness  to  attend,  while  I  give 
an  account  of  a  recent  measure  of 


the  American  Congress,  very 
well  worthy  of  the  attention  of 
our  own  pretty  gentlemen.  It  is 
neither  just,  nor  is  there  any 
sense  in  the  thing,  that  an  interest 
more  than  what  was  actually 
contracted  for  should  be  paid. 
Your  Bill  violated  all  contracts.  It 
took  from  the  nation  at  large,  and 
gave  to  the  fund-holder,  that 
which  ought  not  to  have  been 
taken  from  the  one  and  given  to 
the  other.  Talk  of  a  violation  of 
Public  Faith,  indeed  !  Was  not 
this  a  most  flagrant  violation  of 
Public  Faith  ?  It  did  a  great 
deal  more  than  this  ;  for  it  vio¬ 
lated  all  the  contracts  between 
man  and  man.  It  made  the 
mortgager  pay  double  interest  to 
the  mortgagee.  Here  was  mis¬ 
chief,  here  was  injustice,  done  by 
a  real  act  of  the  famous  Six  Acts 
Parliament,  whose  pretty  feats 
will  never  be  forgotten.  In 
America  they  have  not  passed 
any  such  act  as  this.  The  mis¬ 
chief  there  has  arisen  out  of 
Paper  money,  to  be  sure,  and  out 
of  the  countenance  given  to  this 
species  of  swindle  by  the  imitative, 
monkey-like  caper  of  establish¬ 
ing  a  National  Bank  ;  but  there 
has  been  no  positive  act  of  the 
Congress,  the  direct  and  inevi¬ 
table  tendency  of  which  was  to 
cause  ruin  to  all  the  borrowers  in 
the  country. 

The  American  Government 
have  not,  as  yet,  talked  of  low¬ 
ering  the  interest  of  the  Debt  ; 
but  (and  they  are  clever  far-see¬ 
ing  men)  they  have  adopted  a 
measure,  the  principle  of  which 
will  naturally  apply  itself  to" such 
reduction.  They  have  (hear  it, 
Whitehall,  and  tremble!);  they 
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RIES  OF  PERSONS  IN  PUB¬ 
LIC  EMPLOY;  and,  like  just 
and  wise  men,  they  have  begun 
by  reducing  THEIR  OWN  SA¬ 
LARIES  to  the  standard  at  which 
they  were  about  five  and  twenty 
years  ago,  when  Mr.  Baring  and 
I  used  to  see  bags  of  Dollars 
passing  from  hand  to  hand  in 
Philadelphia,  instead  of  the  dirty 
and  miserable  rags,  called  Per¬ 
kins's  inimitable  notes!  This,  Sir, 
is  beginning  at  the  right  end. 
Lord  H  \rrowby,  when  he 
brought  in  the  Bill  to  punish 
Britons  for  serving  in  the  cause 
of  the  South  Americans,  cited 
the  example  of  the  American 
Congress.  Lords  Castlereagh 
and  Liverpool  are  continually 
harping  upon  the  example  of 
America  as  to  distresses  ;  and 
bidding  us  to  draw  comfort  from 
the  fact  that  people  suffer  there 
as  well  as  here.  Now,  then,  let 
us  take  them  at  their  word.  Soft 
and  fairly,  my  Lords.  If  the 
Congress  is  to  set  you  an  exam¬ 
ple  in  other  things,  pray  follow 
their  example  in  this  striking  in¬ 
stance  ;  and  pray  reduce  your 
salaries,  and  the  salaries  of  all 
others'  (  never  forgetting  the 
Judges)  to  what  they  were  five 
and  twenty  years  ago  ;  that  is  to 
say,  before  Cash  Payments  were 
put  a  stop  to  at  the  Bank. 

I  will  not  push  this  matter  fur¬ 
ther,  at  present.  I  reserve  this 
topic  of  reduction  of  salaries  for 
my  next  Register,  which  (unless 
something  intervene  to  induce  me 
to  address  you)  I  intend  to  ad¬ 
dress  to  the  farmers’  wives,  and  in 
it  to  explain  clearly  this  matter  of 
salaries  and  public  pay  and  pen¬ 
sions  ;  and  to  convince  them,  that 
if  js  pot  the  “  t  imes  ”  that  are 


bad,  and  that  give  them  less  mo] 
ney  to  buy  clothes  with  than  they 
had  before  ;  but  that  it  is  some¬ 
thing  which  is  done  by  the  gen¬ 
tlemen  at  St.  Stephen’s ;  and 
that,  in  order  to  get  more  money 
to  buy  cloathes  with,  they  must 
get  their  husbands  to  cease  bel¬ 
lowing  for  Corn  Bills,  and  to  bel¬ 
low  most  lustily  for  a  Reform 
amongst  those  gentlemen. 

Leaving  salaries,  therefore,  for 
the  present,  I  shall  return  to  Mr. 
Baring,  and  once  more  congra¬ 
tulate  myself  upon  being  so  stout¬ 
ly  backed  by  him  in  reprobating 
the  system  of  Pitt  and  Paper, 
ft  was  pleasing,  too,  to  hear  Mr. 
Davies  Giddy;  ihat  worthy  old 
gentleman,  who  has  always  been 
the  most  sturdy  enemy  of  Re¬ 
form  :  it  was  pleasing  to  hear  this 
gentleman  join  in  reprobating  the 
Pitt  paper  system  ;  but,  if  1  had 
been  present,  I  would  bav6  asked 
him,  f mm  wham  the  sijstem  arose. 
Since  he  was  ready  to  ascribe 
such  a  mass  of  evils  to  this  sys¬ 
tem  :  since  he  was  ready  to  ex¬ 
press  his  anxious  hope  that  these 
evils  might  operate  as  a.  v:arning 
to  poBteritji ;  since  his  heart  was 
in  this  softened  mood,  I  would 
have  contrived  to  make  an  attempt 
to  work  on  it.  I  would  have 
asked  him  who  was  the  cause  of 
the  accursed  things.  I  would 
have  asked  him,  whether  the 
whole  system,  whether  every  part 
and  particle  of  it  had  not  been 
enacted ,  and  was  not  now  to  be 
found  in  black  and  white,  under 
the  hands  and  seals  of  Lords  Spi¬ 
ritual  and  Temporal  and  Com¬ 
mons  in  Parliament  assembled ; 
and  I  would  have  asked  him, 
whether  a  Reform  of  the  House  of 
Commons  was  not  better  calcp? 
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lated  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of 
such  evils  than  any  appeals,  how¬ 
ever  eloquent,  to  posterity.  I 
believe  that  it  is  not  less  than  fifty 
times  that  I  have  heard  Mr.  Da¬ 
vies  Giddy  (now  Gilbert) 
proving:  no,  not  proving;  but 
..  asserting  that  the  present  mode 
of  returning  Members  to  Parlia¬ 
ment  was  the  best  possible  mode 
that  ever  existed,  or  that  could 
possibly  exist,  in  any  possible 
Nation  or  possible  world.  He 
had  reasons  for  this,  too  ;  reasons 
many  and  reasons  voluminous; 
but  his  great  reason  always  was, 
that  by  no  other-mode  of  election 
could  so  much  knowledge  and  so 
much  wisdom  be  brought  into  the 
House  !  What  a  miserable  and 
unhappy  nation  are  we  then ! 
Surely  there  must  be  some  invi¬ 
sible  cause  at  work  against  us ; 
for,  according  to  the  acknow¬ 
ledgement  of  Mr.  Davjes  Giddy 
himself,  all  this  amazing  mass  of 
wondrous  wisdom  lias  not  been 
able  to  preserve  us  against  the 
most  dreadful  of  evils,  which  Mr. 
Giddy  piously  hopes  may  be  a 
icapni ny  top osterit y . 

I  hope  so,  too ;  but  I  also 
hope  that  we  are  not  going  to 
leave  the  work  altogether  to  pos¬ 
terity.  I  hope  that  we  are  going 
to  do  a  little  thing  or  two  in  our 
own  day.  And  this  brings  me  to 
my  friend  Mr.  Lockhart,  who, 
on  the  26th  inst.  put  forth  a  little 
motty,  as  the  Lancashire  people 
call  it,  upon  the  subject  of  your 
Bill,  with  regard  to  wh  ich  Bill 
the  whole  community  seem  now 
to  be  gaping-  and  staring.  The 
subject  before  the  House  was  Mr. 
Robinson’s  plan  for  some  new 
arrangement  about  taking  theave- 
rages  on  the  price  ofCorn  ;  a  mea¬ 


sure  of  about  asmuch  use  find  im¬ 
portance  to  the  community  as  any 
of  Mr.  Michal  Angeelo  Tay¬ 
lor’s  measures  to  regulate  thedri  v- 
ing  of  coaches  and  to  make  furnaces 
swallow  their  own  smoke.  Mr. 
Lockhart  went  into  the  matter 
of  complaint  at  once  and  said 
that  “he  could  not  see  that  any 
“  alteration  in  the  mode  of  taking 
“  the  averages  would  at  all  relieve 
“that  distress.  The  high  state 
“  of  the  taxation,  at  a  time  when 
“  the  value  of  the  land  was  so 
“  depreciated,  appeared  to  him 
“the  great  cause  of  the  evil. 
“  That  evil  was,  no  doubt,  greatly 
“  increased  by  the  measure  which 
“  a  Right  Honourable  Member 
“  (Mr.  Peel)  had  introduced  into 
“  that  House,  He  (Mr.  Lock- 
“  hart)  was  convinced,  that  if 
“  the  system  which  that  measure 
“  sought  to  establish  was  not  very 
“  soon  departed  from,  the  matter 
“  icould  end  in  absolute  convulsion 
“  and  ruin.  The  House  was  not 
“  to  suppose  that  banks  only 
“stopped  payment;:  agriculture 
“  might  stop  payment  ;  agricul- 
“  tore  might  be  brought  to  that 
“  state,  to  which  it  was  fast  ap- 
“  proaching,  when  the  land  would 
“  render  no  return  to  the  landlord. 

“  The  measure  before  the  House 
“  might,  perhaps,  answer  the 
“  petty  end  for  which  it  was  pro- 
“  posed ;  but  very  different  mea- 
if  sures  indeed  should  be  adopted 
“  to  render  any  thing  like  relief 
“  to  the  English  farmer.” 

The  ideas  of  Mr.  Lockhart 
seem  to  be  a  little  confused,  to  be 
sure.  Taxation  he  regarded  as 
the  evil,  increased  by  your  Bill. 
Now,  the  truth  is,  that  your  Bill 
dees  a  great  deal  more  than  add 
t*  the  taxes ;  for,  it  doubles  the 
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interest,  and  it  will  treble  the 
interest  that  is  paid  to  all  lenders, 
private  as  well  as  public.  We 
are  in  that  state  where  every  one 
must  purchase  consumable  com¬ 
modities  of  all  kinds  in  a  con¬ 
stantly  falling  market ,  which,  as 
it  always  was  ruinous,  so  it  always 
must  be. | 

Mr.  Lockhart  explicitly  ex¬ 
presses  his  wish  to  see  the  system 
of  your  Bill  departed  from  right 
speedily  ;  for,  if  it  be  not,  abso¬ 
lute  convulsion  and  ruin  will  come. 
I  am  of  Mr.  Lockhart’s  opinion; 
or,  rather,  Mr.  Lockhart  is  of 
my  opinion  ;  and,  I  beg  leave  to 
remind  Mr.  Lockhart,  that,  just 
about  four  years  ago,  I  told  him, 
in  the  presence  of  the  whole  body 
of  the  reverend  Parsons  of  Hamp¬ 
shire,  assembled  at  his  back  at 
Winchester,  that,  in  a  few  years 
time,  he  would  become  a  convert 
to  my  opinions  instead  of  being  an 
audacious  reviler  of  them,  as  he 
then  was,  and  for  which,  Mr. 
Lockhart  wished  (or  pretended 
to  wish )  that  he  wanted  to  have 
a,  shot  at  my  body.  I  told  the 
Parsons  and  their  hero,  that  the 
time  was  not  distant  when  they 
would  have  others  to  curse  instead 
of  me;  and,  I  verily  believe  that 
they  now  begin  to  see  that  my 
words  are  very  fast  coming  true. 

But,  what  does  Mr.  Lockhart 
mean  by  departing  from  the  mea¬ 
sure  of  your  Bill?  He  means 
the  repealing  of  the  Bill,  I  sup¬ 
pose.  That  would,  indeed,  make 
a  great  alteration  in  the  affairs  of 
the  farmer ;  but  is  he  aware  of 
the  everlasting  jests  ;  is  he  aware 
of  the  peals  of  hoarse  laughter 
that  the  repeal  of  this  Bill  would 
call  forth  ;  is  he  aware  of  the  end¬ 
less  sarcasms  and  gibes  that  even 
I,  myself,  should  send  skipping 


through  the  wo  rid  ?  Asa  speci¬ 
men,  let  him  take  this  :  if  that 
Bill  should  be  lepealed,  I  and  my 
Disciples  will  hold  a  Public  Festi¬ 
val  ;  it  shall  be  called  the  Festi¬ 
val  of  the  Gridiron;  and  Mr. 
Lockhart  shall  be  amongst  those, 
who  shall  receive  cards  of  in  vita- 
tion  !  There  shall  positively  be 
no  end  to  the  chuckling  and  crow¬ 
ing  about  this  repeal.  In  prose, 
in  verse,  in  long  metre,  in  short 
metre,  in  tragedy,  in  comedy,  in 
farce ;  in  all  manner  of  ways, 
from  a  long  political  homily  down 
to  a  Sunday  newspaper  squib, 
shall  this  repeal  be  commemora¬ 
ted. 

And,  let  it  not  be  supposed  that, 
any  thing  can  be  done  to  repeal 
the  thing  in  deed,  and  not  in  word: 
let  it  not  be  supposed  that  any 
thing  of  this  sort  can  be  done,  s® 
as  to  elude  the  exposure.  Wo 
have  got  the  Act  of  Parliament 
before  us.  We  know  what  vir¬ 
tual  repeals  are.  We  are  not  to 
be  deceived  by  words,  by  nick 
names,  after  having  so  long  had 
before  us  the  words  Bank  RE- 
STRICTION  Act.  We  know 
that  restrain  may  mean  to  let 
loose ;  and  we  have  seen  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  restraining  when  it  means 
to  let  loose.  In  short,  we  shall 
look  at  things  and  not  at  words  ; 
and  going  on  in  this  way,  we  shall 
not  be  deceived  by  any  thing  that 
can  be  done  or  attempted,  be  it 
what  it  may. 

Amidst  all  this,  Sir ;  amidst 
a  great  deal  that  I  see  and 
hear  to  please  me,  I  see  some 
things  that  greatly  surprise  me  ; 
but  nothing  that  surprises  me 
half  so  much  as  your  silence 
under  all  the  attacks  upon  your 
Bill.  What  am  I  to  gather 
from  this  unaccountable  silence  ? 
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Am  I  to  believe,  that  you  are 
prepared  to  consent  to  the  re¬ 
peal  ?  I  remember,  that  you 
very  manfully  read  your  recan¬ 
tation,  when  you  brought  in  the 
Bill.  You  were  in  good  com¬ 
pany,  to  be  sure  ;  for  you  had 
Lord  Grenville  and  many 
other  equally  bright  men  coming 
in  to  the  pale  of  the  true  faith 
along  with  you.  Nevertheless, 
you  were,  after  all,  but  half 
Orthodox ;  for  you  became  no¬ 
thing  more  than  a  follower  of 
Saint  Horner,  who  had  been 
canonized  but  a  short  time  be¬ 
fore.  You  abjured  the  dam¬ 
nable  error  of  believing  that  a 
Paper  Money,  of  which  it  re¬ 
quired  twenty  nine  shillings  to 
buy  a  guinea,  was,  as  a  stand¬ 
ard  of  value,  upon  a  level 
with  pure  gold  coin ;  but  you 
fell  into  the  new  error,  which 
was,  that  a  country,  whose 
contracts  were  all  built  upon 
a  depreciated  paper,  could  re¬ 
turn  to  cash  payments  without 
ruin  and  confusion.  Now,  Sir, 
as  it  was  regarded  manly  in 
you  to  change  your  opinions 
once,  what  shame  would  there 
be  in  your  changing  them  again  ? 
We,  indeed,  Mr.  Brougham 
will  not  permit  a  change  of 
opinion  once,  even  as  to  persons, 
with  regard  to  whose  real  cha¬ 
racter  a. man  may  be  deceived 
for  a  time.  But,  you,,  who 
are  a  Member  of  Parliament, 
and  a  Privy  ;  Councillor  into 
the  bargain,  have  surely  the 
privilege  of  changing  your  opi¬ 
nions  as  often  as  you  please. 
Of  one  thing,  however,  you  may¬ 
be  certain ;  and  that  is,  the 
sooner  you  change  your  last 
get  of  opinions  the  better.  To 


my  creed,  mortifying,  grievous, 
stinging  and  tormenting  as  it 
may  be  ;  to  my  creed  you  must 
come,  and  that  quickly,  or  you 
are  demolished  for  ever  as  a 
Statesman. 

To  return  for  a  moment  to 
Mr.  Lockhart,  he  appears  to 
be  of  the  School  of  Spooner 
and  Attwood;  or  else  his  mean¬ 
ing  is  insufficiently  reported. 
The  .Spooner  and  Attwood 
system  is  the  real  Pitt  system ; 
that  is  to  say,  a  system  of 
everlasting  Paper,  money,  un¬ 
convertible  into  Gold  or  Silver. 
A  system  of  Paper  tender ;  and 
the  -more  paper  the  Letter.  This 
was  also  the  doctrine  of  that 
sage  person,  Sir  John  Sinclair, 
who,  I  hope,  is  still  alive ;  for 
I  wish  all  the  heroes  of  the 
system  to  live  to  see  it  out. 
Arthur  Young,  too,  that  really 
clever  man,  said- that  the  real  fer¬ 
tiliser  of  the  land  was  the  Bank 
note.  Arthur  Young’s  name 
throws  a  sort  of  lustre  even  over 
this  rotten  and  all  poisoning  sys¬ 
tem  ;  and  makes  us  think  more 
charitably  than  we  otherwise 
should  ,  of  the  intellects,  or  the  d  e¬ 
signs  of  Spooner  and  Attwood  ; 
for,  Arthur  Young,  with  all  his 
faults,  and  with  all  the  fallings 
off  of  his  latter  3rears,  was  a  man 
of  fine  talents  and  of  real!}-  good 
heart. 

The  mistake  of  this  Sect,  of 
which  Mr.  Lockhart  would  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  a  Member,  and  which 
is  .  the  real  Pitt  Seel;  the  mis¬ 
take  of  this  Sect  is,  that  they 
wholly  leave  out  of  view  the  dap 
of  reckoning;  and  this  is  pre¬ 
cisely  what  we  always  ought  to 
keep  in  our  03^0.  I  remember 
hearing  the  eulogiums  of  Pitt, 
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Addington,  Perceval,  and  all 
the  rest  of  them,  on  the  powers 
of  paper  money.  Lord  H  arrow- 
by,  even  when  he  brought  in  the 
Bill  (or  perhaps  theReport  it  was), 
on  this  very  measure  of  yours, 
could  not  help  taking  a  longing 
look  over  his  shoulder.  The  mea¬ 
sure  contained  in  itself  a  condem¬ 
nation  of  the  paper  system ;  yet 
he  could  not  help  praising  the 
system  :  he  said  it  had  served  us 
and  saved  us.  This  is  just  what 
Perceval  had  said  during  the 
discussion  on  the  Bullion  question 
in  1811.  But,  Sir,  has  itsereedus? 
llasitsaeedus?  Are  we  saved?  Are 
we  to  use  the  language  of  the  Wa¬ 
terloo  days  of  exultation;  are  we 
“  delivered ”  ?.  Are  we  rescued  ? 
Are  we  as  safe  as  we  were  before 
thePaper  System  began?  It  is  very 
true,  that  the  war  of  ninety-three 
could  not  have  been  carried  on. 
It  is  very  true  that  the  Bour¬ 
bons  and  the  Pope  could  not  have 
been  restored  without  the  Paper 
money.  It  is  very  true  that 
there  must  have  been  a  Reform 
of  the  Parliament  instead  of  a 
w  ar  with  France,  had  itnotbeen 
for  the  Paper  money  ;  but  where 
is  the  owner  of  a  Borough,  and 
who  was  the  owner  of  a  Borough 
in  1793,  who  would  not  gladly 
give  up  the  Borough  to  see  Eng¬ 
land  what  she  was  in  the  year 
1782. 

II  as  the  Paper  money  served 
us,  then  ?  Has  the  paper  money 
saved  us  ?  Has  it  delivered  us  ? 
No  :  for  we  are  now  crying  aloud 
that,  we  are  steeped  in  distress  to 
our  very  lips.  This  cry  is  heard 
every  day  that  the  Parliament 
meets,  while  the  Government  it¬ 
self  does  not  even  pretend  to  be¬ 
lieve,  that  there  is  a  remedy, 


And,  with  all  this  before  our  eyes, 
must  not  that  man  be  little  short 
of  mad,  who  would  propose  to 
push  out  the  paper  again,  and 
thus  make  the  utter  ruin  of  the 
Nation,  by  the  means  of  a  convul¬ 
sion,  inevitable  at  last  ? 

It  seems,  however,  from  what 
passed  in  the  House  of  Commons 
on  the  27th  February,  that  the 
Government  has  some  project  in 
contemplation  respecting  the  issue 
of  real  money  from  the  Bank  in 
the  month  of  May  next.  So  little 
was  said  upon  the  subject,  that 
one  hardly  knows  what  to  make 
of  it.  As  far  as  I  can  gather 
the  expression  Was  that  the  Go¬ 
vernment  intended  to  propose  to 
empower  the  Bank  to  issue  cash  in 
concurrence  with  its  notes.  This 
was  not  stated  by  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  who  seems  to 
have  become  a  gentleman  of  won¬ 
derful  taciturnity.  Mr.  Baring 
spoke  for  him  ;  but  seemed  to 
speak  with  a  good  deal  of  confi¬ 
dence.  I  do  not  like  the  word 
empower.  When  I  want  to  see  a 
thing  done,  I  like  to  hear  the  Go¬ 
vernment  talk  of  compelling .  It 
seems  to  be  understood  by  some 
persons  that,  the  inimitable  note 
project  having  failed,  the  Bank  is 
to  be  empowered  to  pay  all  one 
and  two  pound  notes  in  Gold  and 
silver.  Let  them  do  trial !  Let  them 
draw  in  all  the  one  and  two  pound 
notes  ;  and  then  I  will  say,  that  I 
am  satisfied.  But  let  us  have  no 
shuffling  !  Let  us  have  no  trick  ! 
Let  us  have  no  discretions,  on  the 
part  of  the  Bank.  Let  us  have 
no  compromise  between  Cash  pay¬ 
ments  and  your  Hill!  Let  us 
not  be  told  that  the  Bill  is  no 
longer  of  any  use  ;  that  the 
Bank  is  to  pay  in  cash  immedL 
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ately ;  while  it  is  left  to  pay  in 
cash  or  not  as  it  pleases.  Pay 
in  cash  as  much  sooner  as  they 
please  ;  but  let  the  Bill  remain  ; 
that  is  to  say,  unless  every  man 
can  go  to  the  Bank  and  get  Gold 
and  Silver  for  his  notes.  If  a 
trick  be  intended,  it  will  be  a 
trick  of  all  tricks.  It  will  be 
something  to  astound  credulity 
itself.  However,  we  shall  sec.in 
clue  time.  Mr.  Perky,  VfH’at  in¬ 
visible,  irresistible,  unassailable, 
and  incorruptible  being,  as  he  is 
called  by  Sir  James  Mackintosh  ; 
that  gentleman  tells  us,  that,  “  to 
“  enable  the  Bank  to  issue  cash  in 
“  conjunction  with  their  notes, 
“  may  b^  said  to  anticipate  Cash 
“  payments.”  May  be  said, 
indeed  ;  but  said  falsely  ;  for, 
how  often  have  they  been  enabled 
to  issue  cash  without  ever  doing  it 
at  all  ?  To  make  them  issue 
cash  in  May,  would,  indeed,  be  to 
anticipate  Cash  payments  ;  but 
what  is  the  use  of  enabling,  that 
is  to  say  permitting  men  to  do 
that  which  you  know  they  will 
not  do  ?  Talk  of  farces,  indeed  ! 
County  Meetings  may  be  farces ; 
and,  as  Duke  Wellington  said, 
these  are,  generally,  little  better 
than  farces,  notwithstanding  all 
the  outcry  which  has,  on  this 
account,  been  set  up  against  the 
Great  Captain  ;  but  this  enabling 
the  Bank  to  pay  in  Cash  is  a  real 
and  bona  fide  farce ;  and  if  it 
were  well  exhibited  on  the  boards 
of  the  Theatre  it  would  be  more 
entertaining  than  one  half  of  the 
farces  that  the  public  go  to  see. 

I  do  not  like,  moreover,  that 
phrase,  “  in  conjunction  with  their 
“  notes.”  What  conjunction  is 
wanted  if  people  mean  to  pay  ? 
If  a  man  go  with  a  one  pound  note, 


will  the  Bank  pap  him  ?  That  is 
the  question.  Will  it  give  him 
twenty  shillings  for  the  dirty  rag? 
Will  it  give  him  a  Sovereign  1  If 
it  will  do  this,  “There  is  good 
“Bank,”  I  shall  say ;  but  if  it  w  ill 
not,  I  shall  say,  that  this  is  all  , 
mere  trick  ;  all  evasion,  all  shock¬ 
ing  shuffling ;  and  this  I  believe, 
is  what  will  be  said  by  every  man 
of  sense  in  the  kingdom. 

The  business  of  forgery  seems, 
at  last,  to  have  been  carried  to 
a  height  that  demands  something 
to  be  done  to  put  an  end,  not  to 
the  forgery,  perhaps,  but  to  the 
hangings ;  which  are  now  become 
so  horrible  as  to  make  even  the 
most  callous  shudder.  The  dis¬ 
tress  is  the  great  parent  of  the 
forgery.  The  Bank,  or,  rather, 
the  system ;  the  Paper  money 
system  has  produced  the  taxa¬ 
tion;  the  taxation  co-operating 
with  your  Bill,  produced  ex¬ 
cessive  misery ;  excessive  misery 
produces  crimes  of  all  sorts :  men 
must  starve  or  they  must  rob  ; 
forgery  presents  itself  as  the  least 
odious  mode  of  robbery.  Thus 
the  miserable  victims  of  the  Pa¬ 
per  System  endeavour  to  draw 
relief  from  the  wretched  system 
itself ;  but,  while  the  system  re¬ 
vels  in  its  success  it  condems  its 
victims  to  death. 

I  am  not,  however,  for  blaming 
the  Paper  money  makers  them¬ 
selves  nearly  so  much  as  their 
upholders.  What  are  they  to 
do  ?  They  have  themselves,  I 
believe,  always  been  convinced, 
that  to  obtain  an  inimitable  note 
was  impossible  ;  and  a3  to  trouble 
and  expence,  they  have  surely 
incurred  enough  of  that,  having 
already  expended  upon  a  vain  at¬ 
tempt  to  discover  an  inimitable 
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note,  more  money  than  the  Go¬ 
vernment  ever  yet  offered  for 
what  is  called  a  discovery  of  the 
Longitude.  Engravers  grow  more 
clever  every  day;  and  besides 
this,  the  art  is  nothing,  as  far  as 
goes  to  the  imitation  of  a  Bank 
note.  Why  do  they  not  leave 
the  thing  to  itself  without  any 
hanging  at  all  ?  They  do  not 
even  imprison  the  forgers  in  Ame¬ 
rica.  They  detect  the  notes,  and 
refuse  to  take  them.  This  is  the 
fair  way,  and  the  best  way.  The 
Bank  paper  would  then  pass  for 
what  it  would  be  worth  ;  and  the 
forger’s  paper  pass  for  what  it 
was  worth.  Even  the  latter  would 
tend  to  raise  prices-,  and,  Mr.  El¬ 
lice  says,  this  is  the  only  thing 
that  can  relieve  the  farmer;  a 
Doctrine,  by  the  by,  of  such  a 
cracked-crown  description,  that  I 
cannot  condescend  to  make  a 
comment  upon  it. 

Now,  Sir,  waiting  with  great 
anxiety  for  the  proposition  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  I 
beg  leave  to  conclude  this  letter 
with  a  request,  that  you  will  be 
pleased  to  bestow  your  attention 
upon  the  letter,  which  1  shall,  in 
my  next  Register,  address  to  the 
FARMERS’  WIVES  ;  and 
from  which  letter,  I  do  hope  and 
trust,  that  those  Dames  will  re¬ 
ceive  more  benefit  than  they  and 
their  sons  and  daughters  and 
men  and  maids  will  ever  receive 
from  the  talked  of  schools  of  that 
philanthropic  and  spy-system 
defending  gentleman,  Mr.  Henry 
Brougham  ;  though  we  shall 
certainly  have  a  right  to  expect 
to  see  clearly  laid  down,  in  that 
admirable  Education  Digest 
which  he  is  preparing  for  our 
moral  instruction,  the  grounds 


upon  which  it  man  may  first  pro¬ 
pose  to  take  from  a  Queen  even 
her  very  title,  and  afterwards 
most  vehemently  rail  against 
those,  who  refused  to  put  the 
same  Queen’*  name  in  the  Li¬ 
turgy.  To  begin  with  paper 
money  and  to  end  with  the 
prayer  book  might  excite  sur¬ 
prise  if  seen  in  the  conduct  of 
any  other  person  ;  but  it  will  be 
deemed,  I  am  happy  to  hope, 
perfectly  consistent  in  me.  to 
whom  Mr.  Brougham  has 
ascribed  consistency  only  in 
being  inconsistent. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient, 
humble  Servant, 
WM.  COBBETT. 

P.  S. — -Sir,  I  forgot  to  observe 
upon  an  observation  of  Sir  Isaac 
Coffin,  who  said, the  other  night, 
that  the  farmers  owed  their  dis¬ 
tresses,  in  great  part,  at  least,  to 
their  fine  dresses  and  high  way  of 
life  ;  and  he  expressed  a  wish  to 
see  them  again  in  their  Smock 
Frocks.  This  was,  at  once,  pro¬ 
found  and  kind  :  it  was  speaking 
like  a  Law-giver  and  a  friend 
at  the  same  time.  Sir  Isaac  has 
been  a  Post  Admiral ;  and  I 
think  he  was  once  Commissary 
General,  and  successor  of  that 
worthy  Sir  Brooke  Watson, 
who  helped  Sir  Guy  Carleton 
to  wind  up  the  concerns  of  the 
first  American  War.  Sir  Isaac 
is  an  American  himself;  and,  it 
seems,  he  has  had  something  to 
do,  respecting  the  inimitable 
note.  He,  it  was,  it  appears, 
that  recommended  Mr.  Perkins 
of  Philadelphia.  That  a  Yankee 
should  be  sent  for  to  show  John 
Bull  how  to  make  inimitable  pa- 
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per  money  would  surprise  any 
body,  unacquainted  with  the 
extreme  gullibility  of  this  Na¬ 
tion.  But  to  see  Sir  Isaac 
Coffin  introducing  Mr.  Perkins 
at  court  to  the  King  !  To  see  this ; 
and  to  see  Perkins  go  to  be  in¬ 
troduced;  and  to  know  at  the 
same  time  what  sort  of  a  workshop 
Mr.  Perkins  had  at  Philadelphia; 
and  how  much  about  upon  a  level 
he  was  with  any  of  his  Majesty’s 
worthy  subjects  that  keep  shops 
in  the  Strand  ;  to  see  and  to  know 
all  this  is  necessary  in  order  to 
form  an  idea  of  the  mirth  which 
Mr.  Perkins’s  adventures  will 
cause  on  the  other  side  of  the  At¬ 
lantic.  It  is  curious  enough,  too, 
that  Mr.  Perkins  should  have 
been  introduced  at  Court  after  the 
Bank  note  project  had  failed  ! 
This  is  the  best  part  of  the  joke  ; 
for,  had  Mr.  Perkins  gone  to 
present  the  King  with  an  inimi¬ 
table  note,  one  could  have  found 
an  excuse  for  the  proceeding.  I 
hope  Mr.  Perkins  will  take  his 
court-dress,  bag-wig,  sword  and 
all,  home  to  Philadelphia ;  but  for 
his  sake,  I  hope  he  will  keep  them 
locked  up.  To  say  the  truth, 
however,  the  far  greater  part  of 
these  American  republicans  do 
bend  a  little  when  they  come  to 
England.  They  can  talk  about 
simplicity  as  long  as  you  please  ; 
they  can  affect  to  despise  titles 
and  Courts  ;  but  they  seem  vastly 
fond  of  them  when  they  can  get 
any  body  to  give  them  the  one, 
or  to  take  them  to  the  other.  Mr. 
Perkins  will  pretend,  when  he 
goes  back  to  Philadelphia,  that 
he  is  so  happy  to  get  back  into 
scenes  of  republican  simplicity. 
But,  it  will  be  recollected  that  he 
has  been  at  Court.  And  he  must 


take  care  how  he  manages  the 
matter,  for  I  dare  say  he  recol¬ 
lects  that  fable  in  which  -tEsop 
gives  an  account  of  the  monkey 
that  had  seen  the  world ;  and 
from  which  fable,  republicans 
that  travel  into  kingdoms  may 
draw  some  useful  instruction. 


COBBETT’S  STAMPED  REGISTER. 


This  work  will  be  published  with  a 
Stamp,  on  Saturday,  the  31st  of 
March,  and  every  week  afterwards.  It 
will  continue  to  be  published  without 
the  stamp  also.  The  stamp  is  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  to  make  the  work  reach, 
with  any  thing  like  regularity,  gentle¬ 
men  in  Ireland  and  in  the  Country- 
Places  in  England.  The  pries  of  the 
stamped  Register  will  be  a  shilling, 
the  stamp  itself  being  four-pence.  The 
paper  will  be  one  sheet  of  the  very 
largest  size  that  the  lam  allows  of.  It 
will  be  very  good,  and  folded  in  such  a 
way  as  to  contain  thirty-tmo  pages  with 
double  columns.  The  mode  of  obtaining 
this  work  is  that  of  application  to  News¬ 
men  ;  but,  if  any  gentleman,  wishing 
to  have  the  work,  should  find  any  diffi¬ 
culty  in  doing  this,  he  will  please  to  ap¬ 
ply  to  the  Publisher  ( postage  paid), 
who  will  punctually  attend  to  the  appli¬ 
cation. 

It  is  intended  to  take  Advertisements 
to  fill  the  last  leaf  of  the  Register, 
stamped  ns  well  as  unstamped,  in  or¬ 
der  to  assist  in  defraying  the  expence  of 
superior  paper  and  print.  The  very 
sight  of  a  pamphlet  like  the  Register, 
compared  with  other  pamphlets,  must 
convince  every  one  that  its  great  num¬ 
bers  only  conld  enable  the  ^proprietor  to 
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sell  it  at  so  low  a  price.  The  Six- 
Acts  Parliament  has  'compelled 
him  to  have  such  a  quantity  of 
paper,  and  he  mill  not  have  bad  paper 
and  print.  A  leaf  of  Advertisements 
may  help  to  make  up  for  the  great  ex¬ 
penses  arising  from  this  cause. — The 
particulars  as  to  advertising  will  be 
stated  at  the  Office.  It  is  presumed, 
that  there  would  be  great  advantage  in 
advertising  in  the  Register,  which  is, 
generally,  read  by  persons  of  an  atten¬ 
tive  turn  of  mind.  The  work  is  read 
by  great  numbers  of  persons,  in  coun¬ 
try  as  well  as  in  town.  It  is  not  thrown 
aside  as  soon  as  read.  Its  form  is  cal¬ 
culated  for  preservation  ;  and  its  con¬ 
tents  cause  it,  i  most  frequently,  to  be 
looked  over  again  and  again.— -How¬ 
ever,  those  who  have  to  advertise  are 
the  best  judges  of  this,  and  their  judg¬ 
ment  will  be  their  guide. 

A  new  Edition  of  Paper  against 
Gold  is  now  published,  price  5s.  bound 
in  boards. 

Cobbett’s  Religious  Tracts, 
No.  I.,  (to  be  continued  monthly)  is 
just  published. 

The  American  White  Oak 
Plants  ;  the  American  Indian  Corn, 
Water-Melon,  Citron-Melon,  and 
Pumpkin,  seed,  are  sold  at  the  Officei, 

,  Particulars  relating  to  all  these  will 
be  found  in  Register,  No.  7,  published 
on  the  17th  February. 

N.  B.  Several  orders  for  White- 
Oaks  have  been  delayed  in  their  exe¬ 
cution  on  account  of  the  frost.  Gen¬ 
tlemen  may  depend  on  the  proper  care 
being  taken  as  to  the  sending  of  the 
plants.  A  Gentleman  wishes,  it  seems, 
to  know,  whether  Mr.  Cobbett  meant,, 
in  his  instructions,  any  thing  particu¬ 
lar  as  to  the  air  to  be  given  to  the 


Water-Melon  plant.  No  :  he  meant 
the  observation  to  be  general.  Plen¬ 
ty  of  bottom  heat,  and  as  much  air  as 
the  weather  will  permit  for  all  Melons. 
But,  above  all  tilings,  plenty  of  room 
It  is  in  the  nature  of  the  Melon  plant 
to  bear  from  6  to  10  fine  fruit.  Mr. 
Cobbett  once  had,  at  Botley,  10  Net¬ 
ted  Melons  from  one  plant,  with  only 
a  hand  glass  to  cover  the  stem  of  the 
plant;  and  the  ten  melons  weighed 

more  than  forty  pounds. - The  same 

gentleman  asks,  whether  old  melon 
seed  be  not  better  than  new.  Mr. 
Cobbett  does  not  believe  it.  He  lias 
always  sowed  new ,  when  he  could  get 
it.  He  believes  that  a  preference  for 
old  seed  must  have  originated,  not 
with  gardeners,  but  with  seedsmen. 


PLACARD  CONSPIRACY. 

I  insert,  below,  the  Report  of 
the  Trial  of  Mr.  O’Brien,  as  I 
find  it  in  the  Morning-  Chronicle; 
To  give  my  opinion  about  the 
guilt  or  innocence  of  the  party 
would  be  useless,  and  might  be 
dangerous.  Let  the  reader  form 
his  own  opinion  as  to  these. — 
But  I  have  no  hesitation  in  say¬ 
ing,  that  I  am  glad  that  a  ■prece¬ 
dent  has  not  been  established  for 
finding  a  man  guilty  of  conspiracy 
to  commit  libel,  which  is  by  far 
the  greatest  stretch  that  I  have 
ever  yet  heard  of  towards  putting 
an  extinguisher  upon  the  press. 
Mind,  I  do  not  pretend  to  dispute 
any  of  the  conjectures  of  those, 
who,  on  circumstances  of  style, 
and  of  connection  with  Franklin, 
impute  the  Placards  to  the  pen  of 
Mr.  O’Brien.  These  conjectures 
may  be  well  founded.  And  I  also 
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allow,  that  any  one  has  a  right  to 
presume  strongly  on  the  circum¬ 
stance  of  Mr.  O'Brien’s  intimacy 
with  one  man,  who  was  an  open 
defender  of  the  Spy-System.- — 
JBut,  if  conjecture,  if  mere  loose 
circumstance,  if  belief,  be  suffi¬ 
cient  to  put  my  neighbour  in  a 
dungeon,  they  may  put  me  in  a 
dungeon  ;  and  this  I  do  not  like. 
There  is  no  doubt  of  Franklin 
having  had  the  Placards  printed  ; 
and,  therefore,  if  they  he  libels, 
there  is  no  doubt  of  his  guilt ; 
but,  Mr.  O’Brien  is  not  proved 
to  have  had  any  hand  in  the  em¬ 
ploying  of  the  printer.  He  was, 
(indeed,  seen,  in  a  coach,  waiting 
for  Franklin,  while  the  latter  went 
to  the  printing-office  ;  and  to  his 
house  Franklin  was  traced.  It  was 
also  proved,  that  Mr.  O’Brien 
had  some  of  the  Placards  in  his 
possession.  But,  there  was  no 
proof,  that  the  latter  had  caused 
•either  printing  or  publishing ;  and, 
to  have  found  him  guilty  of  con¬ 
spiring  to  cause  printing  and  pub¬ 
lishing,  would  have  been  mon¬ 
strous  indeed ! 

But,  here  is  the  printer,  though 
the  employer  be  run  atvay.  Is 
that  printer  to  escape  trial  ?  He 
is  guilty  (if  the  things  be  really 
seditious)  upon  his  own  confes¬ 
sion  and  oath.  His  workings  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  been  very  curious. 
He  printed  the  things,  though  he 
says,  that  he  was  told  that  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  some  of  them  was  to  mark 
out  the  people  to  be  chopped 
.down  !  He  dogged  his  employer ; 
’but  he  took  his  money.  He  says, 
that  Franklin  told  him,  that  he 
was  acting  under  the  authority  of 
Xord  Bathurst  and  of  Sidmouth ; 
but  still  he  printed  on,  and  took 
the  mopey  of  Franklin.  This  is 


all  very  well  worthy  of  attention ; 
and,  injustice  to  the  accused,  it 
ought  to  be  observed,  that  this 
printer  was  the  principal  witness 
against  him ;  and,  further,  that 
this  same  printer  was  the  princi¬ 
pal  witness  (excepting  Castles) 
against  Mr.  Thistlewood  and 
Dr.  Watson,  in  1817.  He  was 
their  printer,  too ;  and,  he,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Report  of  the 
Trial,  informed  against  them, 
even  before  the  riot  took  place  ! 

As  to  the  Placards  themselves, 
I  offer  now,  no  opinion  on  them. 
They  are,  however,  well  worth 
reading.  They  are  good  for 
something,  if  it  be  only  to  laugh 
at.  If  one  could  suppose  the 
real  design  not  to  have  been 
bloody,  the  author,  or  authors 
of  them  must  have  had  good  fun. 
At  any  rate,  unless  the  Placards 
could  have  been  traced  HOME, 
it  was  imprudent  to  meddle  with 
them  ;  and,  I  think,  it  is  clear 
enough,  that  Mr.  Bennet  might 
have  abstained  from  an  attack  on 
Mr.  O’Brien,  until  the  trial  was 
over.  That  Honourable  Member 
has  been  more  scrupulous  in  using 
his  privilege  of  speech  with  re¬ 
gard  to  a  Mr.  Theodore  Hook. 
He  has,  after  a  long  lapse,  just 
asked  whether  certain  public  mo¬ 
ney  has  been  paid  in  by  Mr.  Hook. 
The  Report  says,  that  the  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer  answered, 
that  Mr.  Hook  had  been  “  an  ho- 
“  nourable  officer but,  as  to 
“  the  money,”  the  Chancellor 
could  not  answer  !  The  Report 
does  not  say,  that  Mr  Bennet 
said  a  word  further  about  the 
matter  !  Mr.  Theodore  Hook 
is  a  writer,  I  fancy,  as  well  as  Mr. 
O’Brien  ;  and  I  must  confess, 
that  I  am  at  a  loss  to  discover,  why 
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lie  is  not  as  much  worthy  of  the 
attention  of  Mr.  Bennet.  Let 
us  have,  if  we  can  get  it,  even- 
handed  justice. 

COURT  OF  KING’S  BENCH, 

Feb.  21. 

run  king  v.  denis  o’nniEN,  esq. 

and  william  fletcheh,  alias 

FRANKLIN,  alias  FORBES. 

This  was  an  indictment  against  the 
defendants  for  a  conspiracy  to  excite 
tumult  and  insurrection  in  the  land,  by 
means  of  circulating,  distributing,  and 
publishing  certain  hand-bills  calculated 
to  have  that  tendency.  The  defendant 
Franklin,  did  not  plead. 

This  case  excited  uncommon  inte¬ 
rest,  and  the  trial  lasted  until  a  late 
hour  at  night. 

The  prosecution  was  conducted  by 
Mr.  Pearson,  Mr.  Wilde  and  Mr. 
Hill  ;  and  the  defence  by  Mr. 
Scarlett,  Mr.  Gurney  and  Mr. 
Bolland. 

Mr.  Pearson  stated  the  case  in  a 
most  able  and  eloquent  speech,  which 
we  regret  our  limits  will  not  permit  us 
to  enter  into.  The  following  is  a 
statement  of  the  evidence  adduced: — 

Arthur  Seale,  being  sworn  and  ex¬ 
amined,  deposed  to  the  following 
effect : — 1  am  a  printer  by  business, 
living  in  Tottenham  Court-road,  where 
I  lived  in  ISIS,  and  have  continued 
there  ever  since.  I  know  Mr.  Frank¬ 
lin,  or  Mr.  Fletcher,  or  Mr.  Forbes,  I 
first  took  him  to  be  Mr.  Oliver  the 
Spy,  by  a  mark  on  his  head  by  which 
that  person  was  described.  I  knew 
him  afterwards  by  the  name  of 
Fletcher.  I  first  saw  hi  mon  the  1st  of 
July,  1818;  he  applied  to  me  to  print 
a  hand  bill.  I  think  it  was  d.i  a  Satur¬ 
day.  I  did  print  some  bills  for  him. — 
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[Witness  was  shown  several  bills.] — 
This  was  the  first  printed  ;  I  received 
the  order  on  a  Saturday,  and  they 
were  worked  oft’  on  Sunday,  and  he 
took  them  away  on  the  following 
Monday  evening.  I  printed  4  or  500 
of  them  ;  he  took  them  away  in  a 
bundle.— I  recollect  the  chairing  of 
Sir  Francis  Burdett  at  the  Westminster 
Election  in  ISIS;  shortly  before  that 
I  saw  Mr.  Fletcher.  The  chairing 
was  on  a  Monday,  and  I  saw  him  on 
the  preceding  Saturday,  I  think  it  was 
the  lltli  of  July.  On  -that  occasion  I 
printed  a  bill  for  him  to  the  number  of 
4  or  500,  which  I  gave  to  him.  I  also 
printed  some  hat  bills  for  him,  with 
two  lines  either  from  Cowper  or 
Milton.  I  asked  him  why  they  were 
to  be  printed?  and  he  answered,  “  Let 
“  the  fools  wear  them,  they  will  be 
“  easier  picked  out  to  be  cut  down.” 

The  following  hand-bill  was  then 
read  : — 

“  Committee  Room,  Piazza  Coffee¬ 
house,  July  2,  ISIS.” 

“  To  the  flagitious  arts  of  the  op  ■' 
ponents  of  Westminster’s  Pride  and 
England’s  Hope,  Sir  Francis  Burdett, 
the  unpolled  Electors  are  no  strangers. 
Of  the  glorious  cause  of  Universal 
Suffrage  and  Annual  Parliaments  there 
is  no  cause  for  despair.  The  rival 
Factions  who,  in  resisting  the  grand 
schemes  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  hope 
to  prolong  the  ricketty  dotage  of  tills 
antiquated  Government,  shall  be 
finally  overwhelmed . 

“  Unpolled  Electors  !  Remember 
the  great  cause  of  Annual  Parliaments 
and  Universal  Suffrage  can  be  endan¬ 
gered  only  by  the  criminal  supineness, 
or  too  greedy  calculation  of  the  In¬ 
dependant  Voters.  Away  with  the 
sordid  spirit  of  barter.  The  Com- 
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mittee  cannot  permit  the  pocket  of  Sir 
Francis  Burdett  to  be  dipped  into  as 
if  it  had  iio  bottom.  There  is  a  point 
of  prudence  which  they  cannot  pass. 
Gold  may  he  bought  too  dear.  It  is 
rjght  to  state  that  they  now  know  the 
placards  and  circulars  which  they 
have  disclaimed,  were  the  well-meant 
hut  mistaken  acts  of  well-wishers  to 
Universal  Suffrage  and  Annual  Par¬ 
liaments. 

“  But  mere  zeal  is  a  dangerous 
advocate  ;  and  really  the  Committee, 
which  for  the  remainder  of  the  con¬ 
test  will  sit  from  eight  in  the  morning 
till  eleven  at  night,  must  beg  so  far  to 
restrain  the  ardour  of  co-operators, 
as  not  to  be  made  responsible  for  pro¬ 
ceedings  on  which  they  are  not  con¬ 
sulted.  The  Electors  will  be  upon 
their  guard  against  the  disgraceful 
trick  of  the  partisans  of  Ronrilly  and 
Maxwell. 

“  This  Committee  adopting,  in  its 
very  essence,  the  grand  principle 
proclaimed  at  the  close  of  the  late 
Parliament  by  their  renowned  Leader, 
and  disclaiming  ail  subterfuge  upon 
that  greatest  of  all  points,  expressly 
declare  that  they  do  not  wish  to  carry 
the  election  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett 
upon  any  other  than  the  broad  ground 
of  Universal  Suffrage  and  Annual 
Parliaments. 

“  Although  our  Champion  has 
placed  funds  for  ail  reasonabla  pur¬ 
poses  in  the  hands  of  this  Committee, 
still  they  deem  it  fair  to  make  the 
Public  auxiliaries  to  this  great  work  ; 
and  to  entreat  that  subscriptions  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  paid  to  Mr.  Brooks,  110, 
Strand  ;  Mr.  Robinson,  99,  Dean- 
street,  Soho  ;  Edward  Langley,  Esq. 
18,  Edgware-road  ;  I\Ir.  King,  22, 
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Charing-crcss  ;  at  the  Bar  of  the 
Crown  and  Anchor  Tavern,  Strand; 
and  at  this  Coffee-house. .  “[Seale, 
Printer,  Tottenham-court-road.]” 

I  also  printed  another  bill  for  the 
same  person,  to  the  number  of  250  or 
300,  but  1  cannot  say  precisely.  I 
never  printed  less  than  250.  I  gave 
them  to  him  when  they  were,  done.  I 
have  not  the  manuscript  of  3113^  bill  that 
I  printed  for  Fletcher. — (A  manuscript 
paper  handed  to  witness.) — I  have  seen 
this  paper  before  ;  Fletcher  wrote  it  at 
my  own  desk.  1  printed  about  500 
copies  by  his  order,  which.  I  gave  to 
him  as  usual,  having  sent  for  some 
brown  paper  to  have  them  wrapt  up  in 
before  he  took  them  away.  I  delivered 
them  to  him  at  my  own  house.  I  print¬ 
ed  it  about  the  beginning  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  ISIS.  There  was  another  bill 
which  1  printed  for  Mr.  Fletcher,  to  the 
number  of  500,  and  delivered  to  him 
on  a  Monday  ;  it  is  dated  2 1st  of  July, 
1819.  This  last  parcel  was  particularly 
wrapped  up  in  brown  paper,  the  bills 
were  folded  up  in  quires,  aud  they 
made  a  parcel  about  seven  inches  in 
height.  Mr.  Fieteher  came  to  my 
house,  when  the  last  mentioned  bills 
were  delivered  to  him,  in  a  hackney 
chariot,  which  did  not  drive  up  to  my 
door,  but  stopped  about  seven  houses 
distant  from  mine, between  Carmarthen- 
street  and  Pancras-street ;  he  came  on 
a  Monday,  having  been  at  my  house 
the  preceding  Saturday  with  the  manu¬ 
script  ;  when  he  came  on  Saturday,  it 
was  about  three  o’clock.  On  the  Mon¬ 
day  he  took  the  bills  away  about  "a 
quarter  past  seven  o’clock  in  the  even¬ 
ing.  I  can’t  tell  from  what  direction 
the  chariot  tame,  when  I  saw  it,  the 
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horses  heads  were  towards  St.  Giles’s, 
but  I  presume  it  had  turned  round. 
While  the  carriage  was  in  the  street,  1 
went  to  see  if  any  body  was  in  it,  and 
I  saw  that  an  elderly  gentleman  was 
sitting  in  it;  I  believe  now,  that  gen¬ 
tleman  was  Mr.  Denis  O’Brien.  I 
did  not  know  bis  name  at  that  time. 
While  Fletcher  was  in  my  house,  that 
gentlemen  remained  iu  the  carriage ; 

I  went  down  to  see  the  number  of  the 
chariot;  I  am  certain  that  was  the 
carriage  Mr.  Fletcher  came  to  my  house- 
in,  because  I  saw  him  get  out  of  it.  I 
was  standing  at  tbe  door  when  the  car¬ 
riage  came  up  tbe  road  ;  I  cannot  posi¬ 
tively  say  at  this  moment  from  what 
direction  tbe  carriage  came,  it  came 
up  tbe  road  from  St.  Giles’s.  1  know 
a  bill  sticker  named  Hoekly  ;  be  was  at 
my  house  the  Monday  night  I  last 
mentioned  ;  I  sent  for  him  on  purpose 
to  watch  Mr.  Fletcher.  The  bill  now 
put  into  my  hand  was  printed  by  me 
on  Michaelmas  day,  1819,  for  Mr. 
Fletcher,  to  the  number  of  400  ;  they 
were  delivered  to  biin,  but  not  in  brown 
paper.  I  also  printed  a  bill  which  I 
now  hold  in  my  hand,  to  the  number 
of  200,  at  the  time  the  Meeting  took 
place  in  Westminster,  in  September, 
1819,  about  the  affair  at  Manchester ; 

I  delivered  them  to  Mr.  Fletcher.  I 
also  printed  a  bill  for  Mr.  Fletcher  to 
the  number  of  500,  in  August  or  Sep¬ 
tember,  1819,  and  delivered  them  to 
Mr.  Fletcher.  I  also  printed  a  bill  for 
Mr.  Fletcher,  on  the  13th  of  September 
1819,  to  the  number  of  700,  which  I 
delivered  to  him.  I  also  printed  a  bill 
for  Mr.  Fletcher  to  the  number  of  250, 
on  the  2d  of  October,  1819,  and  deli¬ 
vered  them  lo  him.  I  also  printed  a 
bill  for  Mr,  Fletcher,  to  the  number  of 


250,  ori  the  1st  of  November,  181, 
and  delivered  them  to  him.  1  also 
printed  a  bill  for  Mr.  Fletcher,  in  No 
vetnber,  1819,  to  the  number  of  25, 
and  delivered  them  to  him.  I  also 
printed  a  bill  for  Mr.  Fletcher  to  the 
number  of  50,  and  delivered  them  to 
him  in  March,  1820.  1  had  some  con 

vernation  with  Mr.  Fletcher,  and  asked 
him  the  use  of  delivering  such  bills  to 
juries,  for  tlmt  they  could  not  influ¬ 
ence  the  consciences  of  the  Jury  ?  He 
answered,  that  the  trial  was  a  mere 
sham,  for  that  the  minds  of  the  Jury 
were  made  up,  and  that  Sir  Francis 
Burdett  would  be  sure  to  be  cast. 
(Here  the  bill  was  read.)  I  also  printed 
a  bill  for  Mr.  Fletcher  to  the  number 
of  400,  and  delivered  them  to  him 
about  the  25th  of  August  last  year. 
The  manuscript  of  all  these  bills  Mr. 
Fletcher  'always  took  away  with  him, 
except  the  one  which  has  been  read, 
which  I  preserved.  When  1  printed 
the  second  bill  and  objected  to  print¬ 
ing  such  bills,  he  said  I  should  be  much 
employed,  and  that  no  harm  would 
come  to  me;  that  I  should  be  pro¬ 
tected,  and  that  I  should  do  nothing 
which  I  should  have  to  repent.  When 
he' brought  me  the  last  bill,  he  said 
there  would  be  a  great  deal  more  to 
do  whilst  the  Queen’s  business  was 
going  on,  and  that  in  the  course  of  a 
few  days  he  would  bring  down  a  copy 
of  one  which  he  wished  nobody  to  do 
hut  myself.  I  had  not  seen  Mr. 
Fletcher  from  the  time  of  the  letter  to 
the  Jury  at  Leicester,  until  he  came  in 
September  last,  when  he  made  an  ex¬ 
cuse  and  said  he  had  been  to  St.  Pe¬ 
tersburg.  I  saw  him  on  the  24th  of 
September  and  again  on  the  30th ; 
again  on  the  2d,  the  4th  and  the  5th  of 
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October.  1  shewed  a  copy  of  “  Evil 
be  to  him  that  evil  thinks”  to  a  gentle¬ 
man  ;  and  afterwards  I  saw  Mr. 
Charles  Pearson  ;  I  met  him  at  a  gen¬ 
tleman’s  house,  and  he  afterwards 
came  to  my  house  to  see  Mr.  Fletcher, 
and  to  aid  and  assist  in  taking  him  into 
custody.  He  afterwards  saw  Mr. 
Fletcher  on  the  5th  of  October,  and  I 
pointed  him  out  to  him  as  the  person 
for  whom  I  printed  the  bills  which 
have  been  read.  Mr.  Pearson  was  at 
my  house  on  the  1st,  4th  and  5th  of 
October.  On  the  two  latter  days  he 
saw  Mr.  Fletcher. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Scarlett. 
— 1  first  learnt  Fletcher’s  name  after 
he  had  been  taken  into  custody ;  Mr. 
Pearson  told  me  his  name ;  I  never 
could  find  him  out;  I  always  called 
him  Oliver  the  spy  to  his  face,  and 
entered  the  accounts  for  printing  in 
that  name ;  he  has  paid  for  some  of 
the  bills,  but  he  is  in  my  debt  now  ; 
Mr.  Pearson  first  told  me  his  name 
was  Fletcher,  on  the  7th  of  October  ; 
I  never  saw  him  afterwards  ;  I  went 
dowrn  to  the  Police  Office,  but  by 
some  means  he  was  gone  ;  I  have 
seen  him  many  times  ■  in  a  hackney 
coach,  and  have  lent  him  money  to  pay 
his  coach  hire  ;  I  should  not  have 
printed  any  of  these  bills,  if  I  was  not 
told  that  there  was  no  harm  coining  to 
myself ;  lie  said  he  was  an  agent  for 
Government,  and  was  employed  by 
Lord  Bathurst  and  Mr.  Canning,  and 
that  I  should  be  paid  for  what  I  did, 
and  that  I  should  have  nothing  to 
fear  ;  after  this  I  thought  there  would 
not  be  any  harm  in  printing  the  bills  ; 
I  may  have  printed  an  improper  bill 
before  this  time ;  I  once  printed  a  bill 
in  1802,  which  was  deemed  a  libel  ;  I 
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was  prosecuted  for  it ;  Mr.  Perceval 
would  have  been  satisfied,  and  told  me 
so,  if  I  would  give  up  the  author  ;  l 
did  not,  because  1  did  not  know  who 
he  was  ;  I  went  one  day  this  week  to 
where  Mr.  O’Brien  resides  ;  nobody 
showed  me  to  a  gentleman  of  that 
name  ;  Mr.  Pearson  did  not  tell  me  to 
go  :  he  advised  me  to  be  certain 
before  I  spoke  positively  to  Mr. 
O’Brien. — The  witness  then  under¬ 
went  a  minute  cross-examination,  but 
bis  evidence  was  not  materially 
shaken. 

The  following  are  the  various 
Placards  referred  to  in  Mr.  Pearson’s 
speech,  and  proved  by  Mr.  Seale  : — 

“  It  is  not  from  their  High  Bailiff 
that  the  population  of  Westminster  is 
to  take  their  impulse,  precarious 
would  be  the  first  right  of  the  public 
if  its  expression  could  be  strangled  by 
a  Court  Mute. 

“  The  servility  of  ’Squire  Morris  in 
refusing  his  sanction,  will  make  the 
Westminster  Meeting  of  to-morrow 
(now  convened  by  600  of  the  first 
Electors,  sound  and  genuine  Radical 
Reformers),  only  more  numerous  and 
far  more  determined  than  upon  any 
former  assemblage. 

“  Tlie  upholders  of  a  Constitution 
wnich  is  falling  to  pieces  by  innate 
rottenness,  would  deny  to  Westminster 
the  glory  of  having  decided  for  Uni¬ 
versal  Suffrage,  Annual  Parliaments  f 
and  \  oting  by  Ballot,  but  the  proper 
answer  to  their  frontless  falsehood,  is 
the  indelible  record  of  5,23S  trium¬ 
phant  voices,  at  the  Idle  General  Elec¬ 
tion  in  favour  of  the  immortal  cham¬ 
pion  of  Radical  Reform.  Till  they 
rail  those  Votes  out  of  the  Poll  Book, 
the  parasites  of  hired  Ministers,  Par- 
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liaraents,  and  Kings,  in  vain  attempt  to 
abase  the  truest  patriot  of  modern  or 
ancient  ages,— titled  not  indeed  by 
Royalty,  but  by  Royalty’s  maker, 
The  Pride  of  Westminster,  and  Eng¬ 
land’s  hope. 

“  If  responsive  to  our  real  Cham¬ 
pion’s  call,  ‘  every  man  shall  do  his 
duty,’  that  mass  of  Corruption,  mis¬ 
called  Government,  shall  soon  be 
blotted  from  the  loathing  eyes  of  this 
enslaved  community.  The  weltering 
flesh  of  our  suffering  brethren,  the  re¬ 
gular  soldiers  (reluctantly  compelled 
to  cut  throats  at  the  nod  of  Magistrates, 
and  rashly  designated  the  Butchers  of 
Waterloo),  rescued  from  laceration 
will  bleed  for  and  not  against  us.  A 
million  per  annum  sawed  in  a  single 
item,  the  Executive,  our  groaning 
country  lightened  of  its  Leviathan, 
the  National  Debt,  accumulated  by  Bo- 
roughmongering  Conspirators,  treach¬ 
erous  to  the  interests  of  the  non-repre- 
sented,  and  a  starving  people  tanta¬ 
lised  by  untasted  abundance,  will  be 
chartered  to  share  the  fat  of  a  land  mo¬ 
nopolised  by  drones. 

“  These  will  be  among  the  fruits  of 
our  rallying  at  this  crisis,  round  our 
guardian  Angel,  whose  timely  interpo¬ 
sition  redeems  the  glorious  cause  of 
Radical  Reform  from  perishing  of  the 
contempt  brought  upon  it  by  well- 
meaning,  but  ill-assorted  advocates. 
It  is  not  from  rags  and  poverty,  from 
lunatics  or  fugitives,  that  regeneration 
can  be  expected  in  a  bloated,  pam¬ 
pered,  cancerous  system.  All  things 
are  not  fit  for  all  men. 

“  Our  immortal  Leader  may  lay  his 
account  with  being  virulently  traduced 
by  the  extreme  opposites — by  the 
envy  of  the  race  of  Lazarus— by  panic 
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In  the  imps  of  corruption.  But  vain 
their  malignity,  if  Englishmen  are 
faithful  to  themselves.  That  golden 
truth,  ‘  that  the  majority  has  nothing 
to  lose,  and  every  thing  to  gain,’  must 
kindle  even  cowards,  and,  in  the  words 
of  our  immortal  Bard,  ‘  steal  with  va¬ 
lour  the  melting  spirits  of  women.’ 
What  indefeasible  shaifie  it  would  be, 
were  the  womb-ripped  females  of  Lan¬ 
cashire  more  heroic  than  the  oppressed 
men  of  the  metropolis  1  It  cannot  be — 
every  drop  of  blood  that  every  Briton 
bears  stands  sponsor  that  our  illustri¬ 
ous  Chief,  whose  sole  pursuit  through 
life  has  been  to  find  a  public,  will  be  so 
surrounded  and  supported  at  this 
Westminster  Meeting,  as  to  be  enabled 
to  re-create  his  country,  in  scorn  and 
unqualified  detestation  of  those  bas¬ 
tard  Whigs,  whose,  sordid  terrors  for 
their  pelf,  and  lust,  of  place  (their  only 
actuating  motives),  make  them  deaf  to 
his  late  magnanimous  appeal. 

“  Sept.  1,  IS  19. ” 

Placard  published  at  the  time 

OF  THE  SMITIIFIELD  MEETING. 

“  Shall  the  Murderers  of  the  Re¬ 
formers  of  the  Country  go  unrevenged 
in  the  capital?  Shall  the  millions  pe¬ 
rishing  of  famine  be  longer  unrelieved 
in  a  soil  flowing  with  milk  and  honey  ? 
— Feeble,  indeed,  were  a  cause  which 
depended  on  a  few  men,  however  valu¬ 
able  the  individuals.  Be  true  to  your¬ 
selves,  wherever  short-lived  despotism 
will  allow  you  to  assemble  ;  and  you 
will  not  want  leaders.  Profit  of  the 
hour  at  which  you  are  congregated. 
From  all  that  you  see  and  hear,  you 
will  infer  the  most  immediate  mode  for 
your  appearance.  Thus  comporting 
yourselves,  the  electric  spark  will  fire 
every  bospin.  our  jucureeraied 
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riends  will  seen  be  out  of  their  dun 
goons,  sharing  with  you  the  bditnt'y  of 
Providence  in  the  land  of  plenty. 

“  The  last  light  of  the  oppressed, 
the  light  of  complaint,  is,  it  seems,  to 
be  obstructed.  Upon  their  heads  be 
the  consequence,  who  would  stifle  the 
voice  of  the  People— which  is  in  effect 
the  voice  of  God. 

“  Our  peaceful  pursuit  of  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Reform  is  more  than  threat¬ 
ened  ;  not  even  a  resting  place  would 
be  accorded  to  us  by  the  Surrey  Grand 
Jury,  instigated  to  our  oppression  by 
a  fur-robed  animal,  a  judicial  miscre¬ 
ant,  a  spawn  of  the  two  basest  factions 
(the  Whigs  and  Tories)  that  ever 
cursed  mankind,  that  alternate  of  both 
Pitt  and  Fox, — of  Pitt,  the  destroyer 
of  his  country,  whose  debts,  after  he 
had  pocketed  millions,  the  House  of 
Corruption  has  wiped  away  by  the 
sweat  of  our  brows  ; — of  Fox,  Pitt's 
full  brother  in  profligacy,  and  a  Pen¬ 
sioner  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave. 
Thaternrne  minion  of  our  irreconcile- 
able  enemies,  the  two  infamous  Bo- 
roughujongering  Oligarchs,  has  raised 
the  war-whoop  against  us — but  it  is  be. 
Are  the  drivellers  who  have  adopted 
the  sanguinary  interdict  quite  sure  of 
being  out  ol  the  reach  of  those  whom 
they  would  run  down  like  mad  dogs? 
Our  tyrants  treat  us  with  the  crocodile 
kindness  of  negro  task-masters;  sur¬ 
rounded  with  all  earth's  abundance, 
wc  hew  wood  and  draw  water  for  those 
not  better  than  ourselves. 

“  We  stand  upon  the  imprescrip¬ 
tible  rights  of  the  English  Constitu¬ 
tion  ;  our  rooted  deference  to  the  law  s 
is  our  tagis.  We  meddle  not  with  the 
prerogative  of  the  Crown,  although 
vyovrt  by-  sueff  q. Spyepeigu— -q.  Sove¬ 


reign  who  can  dandy  at  a  regatta 
whilst  his  janissaries  with  cold  indif¬ 
ference  slaughter  thousands  of  his  un- 
offendingpeople,  exhibiting  no  tendency 
to  rjot  or  defiance  of  qutffority.  We 
dispute  not  the  privileges  of  the  Peer¬ 
age,  even  though  Crown  and  Peers  be 
among  the  rivetters  of  qur  chains. 
But  fruitless  their  conspirings  if  we 
are  true  to  ourselves  ;  above  all  things, 
afflicted  countrymen,  let  us  be  on  our 
gu]ird  against  the  traps  and  snares  of 
our  despots. 

“  Endanger  not  the  safety  of  your 
Committee,  and  of  those  who  act  for 
you,  by  any  indiscretion.  Bloodless 
be  our  victory,  if  possible  ;  but  never 
let  us  flinch  till  we  have  obtained  Uni¬ 
versal  Suffrage,  Annual  Parliaments, 
and  Elections  by  Ballot,  being  the 
only' adequate  redress  of  the  manifold 
grievance^  which  a  patient,  honest, 
and  industrious  people  long  have  suf¬ 
fered. 

“  We  have  offered  fraternity  to  the 
Army  on  Saturday  last. — It  is  our 
wish  to  embrace  the  Regulars  as  bro¬ 
thers,  If  the  proffer  be  rejected,  they 
may  be  sure  we  shall  yield  our  throats 
like  lambs  to  their  s;ibres.” 

Placard  of  Sept.  13,  IS  19. 

“  Peace  and  good  will.  Peace  to  the 
Cottage.  War  only  to  the  Enemies  of 
the  Non-re  presented.  In  paying  ho¬ 
mage  this  day  to  our  Friend,  our  Lead¬ 
er,  almost  our  Martyr  in  the  best  of 
causes,  to  him  whose  heroic  fortitude 
and  transcendant  genius  baffled  hosts 
of  our  oppressors  in  Lancashire,  Ictus 
not  by  rashness  lose  our  vantage  ground, 
nor  afford  pretext  for  being  sabred  out 
of  our  peaceable  unoffending  pursuits 
by  bloody  butchers  in  uniform,  at  the 
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mandate  of  Parasites  disgracing  the 
name  of  Justices. 

“  The  time  for  physical  force , 
though  comi ng.  is  hot  yet  come.  When 
we  strike,  we  shall  strike  the  faulchion 
out  of  their  hands.  Even  the  great  are 
not  more  hostile  to  the  people  {than  the 
middle  ranks.  The  day  of  deliverance 
arrived,  the  class  of  employers  may , 
but  not  tilt  then,  be  Safely  reminded  of 
their  aping  those  above  them  in  grind¬ 
ing  to  the  earth  whom  their  modesty 
deems  their  inferiors.  Recent  events 
have  roused  our  real,  and  unmasked 
cur  false  friends1.  The  infamous  Whig's 
(unmoved  by  the  massacre  of  thousands 
of  honest  Reformers,  those  borough- 
mongering  villians,  worse  than  even 
the  profligate  Tories)  have  turned  tail 
upon  the  people.  But  let  them  not  hol¬ 
low,  for  assuredly  they  are  not  out  of 
f  the  wood.  Justice  is  not  the  less  sure 
|  by  being  sometimes  slow.  These  for- 
tune  pampered  apostates  are  gorged 
vvith  stores,  which  in  the  distribution 
of  philanthrophy,  would  not  leave  a 
wet  eye  or  hungry  belly  in  this  starv¬ 
ing  nation.  You  must  not,  however, 
think  of  present  revenge.  Allowance 
must  be  made  for  the  natural  eagerness 
of  the  invincible  Carlile,  for  commen¬ 
cing  the  glorious  work;  as  well  as  for 
the  noble  zeal  of  the  Medusa  to  find 
a  British  Brutus  to  rid  the  world  of  sueh 
a  monster  as  L —  C - .  But  preci¬ 

pitation  might  blast  our  hopes.  Be 
firm,  be  resolute,  but  be  prudent. 

“  And  as  in  this  debased  community 
nothing  can  be  done  without  money, 
forget  not,  in  your  exultation,  your 
brother  bondmen,  who  are  in  the  fangs 
,  of  the  law.  Lawyers  never  see  a  case 
clearly,  unless  illumined  by  fees.  The 
poor  impt's  penny  reflects  a  good  heart, 


as  clearly  as  the  rich  man’s  thousand, 
and  where  the  upright  venerable  Cart¬ 
wright  is  Trustee,  none  can  fear  the 
misapplication  of  his  mite. 

“  Finally,  let  us  never  be  cajoled,  or 
ridiculed,  or  sabred,  or  Slaughtered, 
out  of  our  first,  our  last,  our  grandest 
object  (being  the  sure  course  to  every 
other) —  Universal  Suffrage  —  Annual 
Elections — and  Voting  by  Ballot — or 
Death. 

“  Sept.  13,  1810.” 

“  To  the  Livery  of  London,  Michael¬ 
mas  Day,  1810. 

“  If  the  Livery  permit  musty  forms 
and  clandestine  compacts,  to  which  their 
ancestors  were  no  parties,  to  uphold 
priority  in  a  Sheriff,  the  avowed  devo¬ 
tee  of  the  ‘  present  corrupt  system,’ 
and  to  supersede  an  ‘  eradicator  of 
abuses;’  if  rules  of  rotation,  at  a  mo¬ 
ment  big  with  the  destiny  of  Reform, 
are  to  push  back  illustrious  citizens’ 
ornaments  of  the  Corporation,  revered 
organs  of  the  most  enlightened  consti¬ 
tuents  in  the  world;  if  a  reptile  of  a 
M  ayor  turn  dictator  over  his  civil  crea¬ 
tors,  and  with  impunity  play  the  Court 
parasite  before  the  statue  of  Beckford; 
if  cold  gradation  arrest  the  march  of 
the  popular  mind  to  the  bright  goal, 
then  will  the  immortal  cause  of  Reform 
be  nipped  in  its  blossom,  and  the  for¬ 
tuitous  jumble  of  disproportions,  in¬ 
consistencies,  and  venalities,  dignified 
with  the  title  of  “  Constitution,”  re¬ 
ceive  a  buttress  from  those  who  ought 
not  to  be  the  last  in  breaking  the 
ground  on  which  sinking  under  its  ini¬ 
quities  it  totters  to  the  base. 

“  Whilst  the  tools  of  the  two  Bo- 
roughmongcring'  Factions,  the  perjured 
Grand  Jurors  of  the  North,  spread  the  jr 
mantle  over  the  bloody  butchers  of 
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peaceable  Reformers,  the  glorious 
Grand  Jurors  of  this  County  snatch 
from  the  claws  oflegal  cormorants  poor 
tradesmen,  whose  alleged  guilt  is  sup¬ 
porting  their  families  by  vending  the 
emanations  of  expounded  liberty,  of 
sound  philosophy,  and  celestial  reason. 

“  Blessing  and  honour  be  unto  the 
truly  Grand  Jurors  of  the  metropolis, 
whose  inestimable  protection  of  the  sa¬ 
cred  right  of  publication  (‘  the  lever 
and  pillar  of  our  national  greatness,’ 
as  it  has  been  well  expressed)  has  for¬ 
tified  with  fresh  vigour  the  threatened 
freedom  of  the  Press,  and  vrith  it  the 
paramount  cause  of  Reform,  against  a 
conspiracy  of  profligate  Magistrates, 
murderous  Y  eomen,  mercenary  J  udges, 
and  aristocratic  Grand  Jurors,  in  the 
country.  The  springs  that  enlighten 
the  people  to  frauds  inState,  to  impos¬ 
tures  in  religion,  to  oppressions  in  pri¬ 
vate  relations  (in  danger  of  being  dried 
aful -dammed  up  for  ever),  will  now 
flow  oil  and  fructify  a  regenerated 
land. 

“London  is  the  heart  whence  life¬ 
blood  diverges  to  all  the  extremities  of 
the  civil  frame.  From  the  capital 
forthwith  went  the  sound  which  vibra¬ 
ted  at  Liverpool,  at  Norwich,  at  Leeds, 
at  Glasgow,  Paisley,  Birmingham,  nay, 
at  York  itself — at  York,  where  the  mi¬ 
nions  of  the  execrable  Whigs  (whether 
propitiating  the  vengeance  that  hangs 
over  their  boroughmongering  villain¬ 
ies,  or  manceuvering  to  supplant  their 
brother  delinquents  by  the  present 
fermentation,  or  both)  were  forced  to 
testify  to  the  worth  which  they  abhor, 
without  the  honesty  to  name  the  dread¬ 
ful  object  of  their  hollow  praises. — But 
as  they  would  use  the  people,  let  the 
people  use  them. 


“  And  now,  my  friends,  as  you  value 
your  ends,  regard  your  means.  Falsify 
by  your  peace  and  order  upon  this  day 
the  libellous  auguries,  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  'sycophants,  who  have  charged 
you  with  aiming  at  your  objects, only 
by  ‘  clamour.’  Be  assured  that  a  qui¬ 
et,  but  firm,  resolute,  demeanour,  is 
more  auspicious  to  the  great  cause  of 
total  Reformation,  than  the  violent  and 
obstreperous. 

“  A  LIVERY  MAN, 

“.(Who  will  this  day  avow  himself 
at  Guildhall,  if  his  brethren  are  up.to 
the  proper  tone).” 

“  Seale,  Printer,  160,  Tottenham- 
court-road.” 

Placards  to  tiie  Livery. 

“  For  himself,  the  success  of  Aider- 
man  Thorpe  in  the  present  contest  is 
nothing;  for  the  people  it  is  every 
thing.  In  his  title  is  involved  the 
great  cause  of  thorough  Reform.  That 
cause  defeated,  retards  in  so  far  the 
progress  of  the  grand  work  of  regene¬ 
ration,  and  tends  ,  to  keep  in  life  the 
rotten,  antiquated,  execrable  oligarchy. 
Of  which  the  demolition  is  indispeusible 
to  public  happiness. 

“  In  this  crisis  of  the  present  conten¬ 
tion,  fifty  scoundrels  (the  spawn  of 
jobs,  lotteries  and  loans,  under  the 
guise  of  ‘  Merchants  and  Bankers), 
have  come  forth  in  pride  of  purse  and 
arrogance  of  self-sufficiency,  to  dictate 
by  implication  a  course  of  conduct  to 
the  Livery  of  London.  But  the  Livery 
of  London  disdains  subserviency  to 
their  spurious  pretensions.  These  very 
men,  creatures  of  Pitt  or  expectants  of 
Fox  (the  two  primeval  principal  vil¬ 
lains  of  the  present  - reign)-— the 

very  men  (to-day  the  sycophants  of- 
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Lord  Liverpool  as  to-morrow  they 
would  be  of  Lord  Grey,  or  Lord 
Green,  or  Lord  Blue  or  Black) — the 
very  malefactors,  the  regorging  of 
whose  ill-gotten  gains  would  be 
amongst  the  first  measures  of  a  system 
truly  free  and  philanthropic,  and  auda¬ 
ciously  thrust  themselves  forward  as 
guides  and  patterns  for  an  oppressed, 
Insulted,  famishing  people. 

“  It  is  not  for  Alderman  Thorp  ;  it 
is  for  themselves  the  Livery  of  London 
will  yet  redeem  this  poll  for  the  Mayor¬ 
alty.  The  means  are  ample — the 
time  is  sufficient,  if  the  many  thou¬ 
sands  of  unpolled  voters  are  alive  to 
their  duties.  If  they  are  not  so — if 
they  are  false  to  their  suffrages — if 
they  will  permit  that  insect  of  corrup¬ 
tion,  Brydges,  to  obstruct  by  his  vic¬ 
tory  the  march  of  the  public  mind  to 
jhe  golden  goal  of  Reform,  what  can 
the  electoral  body  of  this  capital  ex¬ 
pect,  but  the  curses  loud  and  deep  of 
all  who  approve  not  of  the  Manchester 
slaughter;  and  perpetuation  of  bondage 
for  themselves,  for  their  children,  for 
their  children’s  children?  Oh!  would 
that  destiny  were  limited  to  its ’existing 
eventual  provokers  1 

“  October  2,  1819.” 

“to  the  brave  non-represented 

REFORMERS  OF  LONDON. 

“  Our  Chiefs  are  wrangling  whilst 
we,  the  people  of  England,  are  pluck¬ 
ed  and  pressed  to  the  earth.  Blind — 
besotted  we  must  be,  if  experience  do 
not  lesson  us  to  act  for  ourselves. 
Have  the  extraordinary  events  of 
the  last  ten  weeks  in  reality  ad¬ 
vanced  the  good  cause  ?  Have  they  ? 
In  reprobation  of  the  infamous  Man¬ 
chester  authorities,  even  the  Whigs 


(though  only  to  Supplant  their  scarce¬ 
ly  more  guilty  rivals),  the  time¬ 
serving,  opportunity-watching  Whigs, 
themselves  have  joined  us.  One  of 
these  Whigs  at  one  County  Meeting, 
admitted,  that  ‘  long  suffering  justi¬ 
fies  resistance  and  a  Whig  Peer 
in  Cheshire  has  the  honesty  to  re¬ 
cognise  the  right  of  retaliation.  Yet, 
have  we  resisted  or  retaliated  1 
Have  we  ?  Another  Whig,  at  ano¬ 
ther  County  Meeting,  hoped  thafi 
‘  none  will  flinch  when  the  danger 
comes.’  Yet  what  are  we,  the  non- 
represented  people,  up  to  this  hour 
any  better  than  cowardly  flinchers  ? 
Cannot  a  common  account  be  found, 
even  with  the  venal  Whigs,  in  mak¬ 
ing  a  cruel  execrable  Government 
a  common  victim.  Have  all  the 
Meetings,  Mouthing*,  and  Resolutions 
of  the  last  two  months  excited  a 
single  spark  of  real  philanthropy. 
Has  surfeited  abundance  regorged 
its  superfluity?  Is  one  naked  back 
clothed,  one  hungry  belly  fed  in 
consequence  of  these  vaunted  assem¬ 
blages  ?  O !  miserable  infatuation. 
Within  one  mile  of  this  day’s  ren¬ 
dezvous — even  in  the  few  yards 
which  comprise  Threadneedle  and 
Lombard-streets,  are  mouldering  the 
means  which  properly  distributed, 
would  wipe  off  every  tear  from  every 
eye  in  this  capital ;  still  howrever 
this  taiitalisation  must  be  endured, 
if  the  doom  of  our  oppressors  is 
not  yet  arrived.  Patience  and  per¬ 
severance  will  ultimately  secure  the 
only  reform  that  can  be  effectual. 
Of  that  patience,  indeed,  it  is  a 
sore  trier,  that  our  detestable  Minis¬ 
ters  (who  in  breathless  haste  clap¬ 
ped  upon  the  back  the  Manchester 
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the  original  receiving  houses ;  also  by 
Mrs.  Garble,  Fleet-street ;  and  by  all 
the  other  members  of  the  Committee. 

“  Trustees — The  Duke  of  Leinster, 
the  Earl  of  Oxford,  Lord  William 
Fitzgerald,  and  the  following  Members 
of  Parliament  and  Gentlemen  : — 

Sir  GerardNoel  Joseph  Ilume,  Esq. 
SirF.  Burdott  J.C.Hobhouse,Esq. 
Sir  Robert  Wilson  C.  Calvert,  Esq. 

Sir  John  Newport  Edw.  Ellice,  Esq. 
SirJL  Parnell  Major  J.  Williams 
Hon.  D.  Kinnaird  Alderman  Thorp 
Alderman  Wood  Sheriff  Waithman. 
Peter  Moore,  Esq. 

[Seale,  Printer,  160,  Tottenham-court- 
road.]” 

LETTER  SENT  TO  SIR  F.  BURDETT’s 
JURY. 

“  PRIVATE. 

“  Hopeless  must  be  the  state  of  the 
country,  if,  upon  a  great  occasion  like 
this  of  the  impending  trial,  narrow 
views  of  local  dispensation  are  to  su¬ 
persede  general  duty,  and  words  made 
so  paramount  to  things  that  the  truest 
friends  of  the  people  should  be  deli¬ 
vered  up  to  the  discretion  of  those 
who,  however  furred  and  ermined,  are 
still  the  creatures  of  a  pillaging,  cor¬ 
rupt,  cruel,  blood-hunting  Government. 
All  will,  indeed,  be  lost,  if  Jurors  are 
put  beside  themselves  by  panic  from  a 
supposed,  but  unproved,  perhaps  ficti¬ 
tious,  probably  exaggerated,  evidently 
prejudged,  plot.  If  abhorrence  of  as¬ 
sassination,  however  worthy  of  the 
British  character  in  principle,  is,  toge¬ 
ther  with  the  annihilation  of  all  dis¬ 
tinction  regarding  State  culprits,  so  to 
influence  Jurors,  that  their  original, 
imprescriptible,  inalienable,  perma¬ 
nent  obligation,  as  citizens  of  the 


Commonwealth,  shall  be  forgotten  in 
the  exercise  of  a  function  purely  tem¬ 
porary,  if  feelings  of  this  description 
so  little  suited  to  the  present  crisis, 
are  to  prevail  in  the  approaching  trial. 
If  the  monstrous  doctrine,  that  the 
innocent  must  suffer  for  the  guilty,  is 
to  actuate  the  Ministry  of  law,  then 
adieu  to  all  hopes  of  that  substantial 
reform  which,  without  resort  to  blood¬ 
shed,  would  lighten  the  land  from  the 
weight  that  devotes  its  industry  to  the 
sustenance  of  drones,  and  would  insure 
the  punishment  of  the  national  oppres¬ 
sion  by  more  eligible  means  than  sum 
mary  infliction. 

“  At  all  events,  let  this  fact  not  be 
overlooked.  The  issue  involves  no 
less  than  the  liberty,  the  fortune,  the 
health,  perhaps,  eventually,  the  life 
itself  of  the  first  man  in  Great  Britain. 

“  ‘  Private,’  is  placed  at  the  head 
of  this  paper.  It  is  a  fashion  to  slight 
anonymous  threats,  yet  the  transgres¬ 
sor  of  the  injunction  at  top,  whoever 
he  may  be,  is  hereby  gravely  warned, 
that  he  must  abide  the  consequence  o  f 
divulging  this  document.” 

J.  Jones  examined — I  am  a  bill- 
sticker,  living  1,  Gardner’s-lane,  King- 
street,  Westminster.  I  remember  a 
gentleman  coming  to  me  two  or  three 
years  ago.  In  the  year  1819  I  first  saw 
him.  He  appeared  about  from  40  to 
45  years  of  age.  I  saw  him  when  he 
wanted  me  to  post  some  bills  for  a 
Westminster  Meeting.  That  was  the 
first  time  I  saw  him.  He  had  a  ruddy 
face  and  jolly  looking,  about  five  foot 
six  or  seven;  he  was  a  stout  made 
man,  rather  corpulent.  He  asked  me 
if  I  was  not  a  bill-sticker  ;  he  told  me 
that  he  was  recommended  to  me ;  it 
was  of  a  Sunday  afternoon,  and  lip 
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wanted  me  to  go  with  him  to  stick  the 
hills  .that  evening.  At  first  I  refused, 
being  of  a  Sunday,  but  lie  afterwards 
prevailed  upon. me,  and  brought  about 
100  posting  bills  at  night,  and  went 
with  me  and  shewed  me  the  places 
where  I  was  to  stick  them.  I  did  not 
observe  the  bills  so  as  to  read  them  ;  I 
put  them  up  by  his  directions  ;  he  gave 
me  five  shillings,  and  parted  with  me 
at  Charing-cross,  and  told  me  he  would 
give  me  some  more.  He  called  upon 
me  some  time  afterwards,  and  gave  me 
seven  shillings  more.  I  stuck  the  bills 
about  Westminster;  he  told  me  some 
time  after  he  would  want  me  again ; 
lie  called  the  day  before  the  Smithfield 
Meeting  in  July,  and  said  he  wanted 
me  to  stick  some  more  bills.  He 
brought  about  100  bills.  I  did  not 
read  the  bills,  for  I  had  no  opportu¬ 
nity.  I  at  first  refused,  because  there 
was  no  printer’s  name  to  it  [a bill  shewn 
to  witness,  dated  21st  July,  1819]. — 
That  is  the  bill,  I  know  by  the  effect  of 
it.  He  persuaded  me  to  stick  them  up, 
and  said  there  was  no  occasion  for  any 
imprint,  in  consequence  of  where  they 
came  from.  He  said  he  would  go  with 
me  ;  this  was  at  night,  about  eleven 
o’clock,  that  I  went  to  stick  the  bills ; 
he  had  called  upon  me  in  the  afternoon ; 
I  did  not  finish  sticking  them  till  two 
o’clock  in  the  morning  ;  I  stuck  them 
about  Smithfield,  and  in  different  parts. 
He  promised  to  give  me  a  meeting  at 
Charing-cross,  but  I  did  not  see  him 
for  a  month  afterwards,  when  he  left  a 
21.  note  with  my  wife;  my  daughters 
were  present  when  he  came  in  the  after¬ 
noon  last  mentioned.  He  came  again 
previous  to  a  meeting  q.t  Guildhall,  and 
wanted  me  to  stick  some  small  bills  for 
him ;  I  refused,  on  account  of  what  I 
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saw  in  the  papers,  and  told  him  I  was 
afraid  of  being  taken  up  if  I  was  seen 
going  about  at  nigbt  with  a  paste-pot 
before  me ;  but  he  told  me  I  was  as 
safe  as  Lord  Sidmoiith  bimself. 

Ann  Jones,  daughter  of  the  last 
witness,  examined — My  father  told  me 
to  watch  a  gentleman,  about  the  latter 
end  of  September,  or  beginning  of 
October,  1819  ;  I  did  watcli  him.  I 
had  seen  him  before  at  my  father’s 
house,  when  lie  wanted  my  father  to 
stick  up  some  bills.  When  I  watched 
him,  he  went  to  No.  21,  Craven-street, 
in  the  Strand.  I  know  that  house  to  be 
Mr.  O’Brien’s. 

John  Hockley  examined — I  know  a 
person  who  sometimes  calls  himself 
Fletcher;  I  recollect  the  chairing  of 
Sir  F.  Burdett,  on  the  13th  July,  1818. 
On  the  11th  of  July,  I  saw  Mr.  Fletcher 
inTottenliam-court-road,at  Mr.  Seale’s 
printing-house.  He  asked  me  If  I  was 
a  bill-sticker  ?  and  I  said  I  was  ;  and 
he  asked  me  to  get  another  bill-sticker, 
and  two  men  to  bold  boards  ;  lie  did  not 
say  when.  In  consequence  of  this  di¬ 
rection  I  got  another  bill-sticker  ;  and 
Mr.  Fletcher  came  to  me  on  Sunday 
night,  at  my  lodgings,  No.  35,  Broad- 
street,  and  asked  me  if  I  had  got  ano¬ 
ther  bill-sticker  ?  I  told  him  there 
was  Mr.  Brown,  a  hair-dresser,  who 
would  assist  me.  He  then  gave  me  and 
Mr.  Brown  directions  to  follow  him 
down  to  St.  Martin’s-lane,  and  that 
I  should  meet  him  on  the  steps  of  the 
Church.  He  went  away  in  a  coach. 
This  was  the  night  before  the  Chairing 
of  Sir  F.  Burdett.  We  met  him  ac¬ 
cordingly.  He  came  in  a  coach.  When 
lie  got  out,  he  took  a  large  brown  pa¬ 
per  parcel  out  of  the  coach,  and  he 
said,  “  tjiere  is  a  parcel  of  bills  fop 
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you  to  stick  up.”  They  were  large  bills 
— posting  bills.  He  gave  us  sixpence 
to  go  into  a  public-house  to  fold  the 
bills.  On  our  return  I  found  him  wait¬ 
ing  for  us.  He  and  I  then  went  down 
to  Charing-cross,  and  began  sticking 
up  the  bills  there,  and  in  Cannon- 
row.  He  staid  with  me  until  be¬ 
tween  three  and  four  o’clock,  when 
I  had  finished  posting  the  bills.  He 
saw  me  posting  them.  I  preserved 
one  of  those  bills.  (Bill  shewn  the 
witness.)  This  is  the  one  I  saved. 
It  is  dated  13th  July,  1818.  I  can’t 
say  the  number  posted.  I  remem¬ 
ber  the  Smithfield  Meeting  in  1819. 
A  few  days  before  the  Meeting,  I 
again  saw  Mr.  Fletcher  in  Totten- 
ham-court-road.  I  wras  in  fact  ap¬ 
pointed  to  watch.  It  was  on  the 
Monday  night  before  the  Smithfield 
Meeting.  It  was  about  eight  o’clock 
in  the  Evening,  but  I  am  not  cer¬ 
tain  as  to  the  hour.  It  was  dark — 
the  lamps  Were  lit.  I  saw  him  near 
Mr.  Seale’s  printing  office.  He  was 
in  a  chariot  coming  up  from  Charing- 
cross.  The  carriage  stopt  a  little 
distance  before  it  reached  Seale’s  ; 
I  saw  Mr.  Fletcher  getting  out  ;  I 
had  seen  him  by  day-light  before 
this.  When  he  got  out  he  went 
into  Mr,  Seale’s  office;  there  was 
an  elderly  gentleman  with  powdered 
hair  remaining  in  the  chariot ;  I  saw 
that  gentleman  last  Monday  going 
into  No.  21,  Craven-street,  a  little 
after  five  o’clock  ;  that  was  Mr. 
O’Brien.  I  saw  Mr.  Fletcher  come 
out  of  Mr.  Seale’s ;  the  chariot  at 
that  time  remained  where  it  first 
stopped,  but  the  horses’  heads  had 
been  turned  round  towards  Charing- 
cross  way.  When  he  came  out  of 


Seale’s  he  looked  round,  and  was 
going  towards  the  coach,  when  he 
saw  me,  and  then  he  crossed  the 
Street  to  a  tobacconist’s  and  waited 
till  I  was  gone.  I  saw  Mr.  Fletcher 
afterwards  get  into  the  .carriage, 
and  in  consequence  of  something  that 
had  been  said  to  me,  I  got  up  be¬ 
hind  the  carriage  and  went  with  it 
to  Charing-cross,  when  it  stopped, 
and  the  two  Gentlemen  get  out  ;  I 
saw  them  both  distinctly  by  the 
light  of  the  lamps  ;  when  they  got 
out  of  the  carriage,  one  of  them 
called  another  coach,  and  then  went 
down  to  the  Parliament  coffee  house. 
The  other  gentleman,  whom  I  say 
was  Mr.  O’Brien,  went  up  towards 
the  Strand  on  foot ;  the  charioMhey 
came  in  went  away.  I  saw  Mr. 
Fletcher  move  a  large  brown  paper 
bundle  from  one  coacti  to  the  other ; 
this  parcel  I  saw  Mr.  Fleteher  carry 
from  Mr.  Seale’s  house  into  the 
carriage  with  him ;  I  followed  the 
second  carriage  and  saw  it  draw 
up  about  two  doors  from  Cliarles- 
street,  at  the  Parliament  coffee  house  ; 
Mr.  Fletcher  got  out  and  took  the 
parcel  with  him,  and  turned  down 
Charles-street ;  I  followed  him  and 
saw  him  go  down  Downing-street, 
and  saw  him  go  into  some  bouse 
about  the  middle  of  the  street.  He 
staid  in  Downing-street  about  an 
hour.  I  did  not  see  him  come  out 
of  any  house.  I  went  back  to  the 
coach  and  waited  but  wliad  house 
he  went  into  in  the  mean  time,  I 
don’t  know.  The  coach  waited  for 
him,  and  when  he  returned  he  got 
into  it,  I  got  behind,  and  he  drove 
into  Northuinberland-street,  where  he 
got,  out  at  the  corner  of  Northum- 
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berland-court,  which  is  open  to  the 
skies.  It  then  rained  very  hard  ; 
lie  went  through  N)OrthumbeidandT 
court  into  Craven-street  ;  l  watched 
him  into  a  house,  having  at  that 
time  the  parcel  with  him.  He  stop¬ 
ped  at  91,  which  had  the  name  ol’ 
Mr.  O’Brien  on  it  ;  that  was  the 
house  I  saw  him  go  into  on  Mon¬ 
day  ;  when  Mr.  O’Brien  and  Mr. 
Fletcher  stopped  at  Charing-cross 
in  the  carriage,  it  rained  Very  fast. 
When  Mr.  Fletcher  came  to  Mr. 
O’Brien’s  door,  he  knocked  a  double 
knock,  and  drew  his  stick  along 
the  railings  ;  it  was  about  ten  mi¬ 
nutes  after  twelve  ;  at  this  time  a 
servant  came  into  the  area  and  ask¬ 
ed  who  was  there  ?•  he  said,  “  it  is 
only  me,  Betsey,  let  me  in.”.  She 
then  came  and  opened  the  door ;  he 
went  in  ;  and  I  then  went  away. 

Cross-examined — I  can’t  be  positive 
whether  it  was  a  coach  or  chariot 

that  Mr.  Fletcher  got  into  at  Totten- 

* 

ham-court-road.  It  was  not  a  half 
coach,  but  a  whole  coach.  It  was 
about  8  o’clock  at  night  when  the 
coach  came  up.  I  could  see  plainly,' 
because  the  gas-lights  were  very  bril¬ 
liant.  I  remained  in  the  street  all  the 
time  Mr. Fletcher  staid  at  Seale’s  ;  the 
Gentleman  with  the  powdered  head 
did  not  get  out.  I  can’t  say  that  I 
took  the  number  of  the  coach,  nor  did 
1  see  anybody  take  it.  When  the 
coach  drove  off  it  was  raining  very 
hard;  I  was  very  wet.  I  can’t  say 
whether  the  other  carriage,  into  which 
Mr.  Fletcher  got  at  Charing-cross, 
was  a  carriage  or  a  coach.  I  got  home 
that  night  at  half-past  12  o’clock;  I 
saw  the  Gentleman  with  the  powdered 
head  last  Monday,  I  knew  him  again 


to  be  the- same  Gentleman  that  I  saw 
with  Mr.  Fletcher  in  the  coach  at 
Tottenham-court-road.  I  had  not  seen 
him  in  the  interval  at  any  other  time. 
Mr.  Pearson  told  me  I  had  better  re¬ 
cognise  the  Gentleman  again  to  be  con¬ 
fidently  sure  of  him.  Mr.  Pearson  told 
me  this  last  Monday,  about  11  o’clockin 
the  day.  Tibs,  I  think  was  in  the  Strand  ; 
we  were  riding  in  a  coach  together, 
Mr.  Seale  was  with  us.  He  told  both 
of  us  to  go.  He  desired  me  to  go  and 
recognise,  to  see  if  I  should  know  the 
Gentleman  again.  We  got  to  Craven- 
street,  and  waited  rill  about  5  o’clock, 
when  I  saw  the  Gentleman  ;  he  was 
the  same  I  saw'  in  July,  IS  19.  He 
went  alone  ;  he  came  out  of  a  gentle¬ 
man’s  Carriage.  Mr.  Pearson  told  me 
this  cause  was  to  be  tried  on  Wed¬ 
nesday. 

Re-examined — I  am  almost  certain 
it  was  a  chariot  in  which  Mr.  Fletcher 

and  the  other  Gentleman  drove  from 

* 

Tottenham-court-road,  in  July?,  1819. 
I  was  before  the  Grand  Jury  in  No¬ 
vember  last. 

Sarah  Hadden  examined — I  lived  in 
Mr.  O’Brien’s  service.  I  went  into 
his  service  the  25th  January,  1820, 
and  left  the  2d  of  January  in  this  year. 
I  know  a  person  named  Forbes.  I  al¬ 
ways  understood  he  was  a  friend  of  my 
master’s.  He  told  me  so  himself, 
that  lie  was  a  friend  of  his,  and  that  he 
considered  him  as  one  of  his  family. 
Mr.  Forbes  came  very  frequently  to 
my  master’s  house.  No  one  came  so 
often  as  Mr.  Forbes.  I  have  heard 
Mr.  O’Brien  call  Mr.  Forbes  Mr. 
Franklin.  I  never  heard  him  call  him 
by  any  other  name.  Mr.  Forbes  had 
his  sons  come  there,  who  went  by  the 
nayjpof  Fletcher,  I  have  been  fre- 
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quently  called  upon  to  give  papers  to 
my  master.  At  Whitsuntide  my  mas¬ 
ter  gave  me  a  newspaper  to  take  it  to 
the  drawing-room  to  Mr.  Franklin, 
having  before  said  he  was  Mr.  Forbes. 

I  took  the  newspaper  to  the  drawing¬ 
room,  and  I  found  Mr.  Forbes  there. 
Since  Mr.  Pearson  came  to  search  the 
house  for  Mr.  Franklin,  I  spoke  to  my 
master  about  this  last  circumstance. 

I  reminded  him  that  he  called  Mr. 
Forbes  by  the  name  of  Franklin.  He 
said  “  Yes.”  Mr.  Forbes’s  two  sons 
and  his  wife  and  daughter  used  to  visit 
at  Mr.  O’Brien’s.  The  ladies  went 
by  the  name  of  Mrs.  Franklin  and  Miss 
Franklin.  The  sons  went  by  the  name 
of  Fletcher.  When  Mr.  Forbes  came 
to  my  master’s  house  he  used  to  em¬ 
ploy  himself  generally  in  writing. 
My  master  was  writing  as  well.  I  re¬ 
member  Mr.  Pearson  about  the  7th  or 
8th  of  October  asking  for  Mr.  Franklin 
at  my  master’s.  Mr.  O’Brien  was  at 
dinner,  and  I  sent  the  boy  to  inform 
him  that  Mr.  Pearson  had  called.  The 
answer  given  by  the  boy  to  Mr.  Pear¬ 
son  was,  that  he  did  not  expect  any 
such  person  there.  I  know  that  Mr. 
Franklin  was  not  expected,  because  he 
had  left  Mr.  O’Brien’s  house  at  half¬ 
past  three.  Mr.  O’Brien  told  me  that 
he  expected  Mr.  Forbes  to  dinner  on 
the  Sunday,  and  I  kept  the  dinner 


back  for  two  hoW'S.  My  master  asked 
me  repeatedly  wh>«t  appearance  Mr. 
Pearson  had.  I  answered  that  it  was 
dark,  but  to  the  best  Of  my  observa¬ 
tion,  he  had  the  appearar.'ce  ol  a  Gen¬ 
tleman.  He  asked  me  particularly 
what  the  Gentleman  said.  This  he 
asked  me  three  or  four  times.  He 
made  me  repeat  the  words  that  th* 
Gentleman  had  used,  the  moment  he 
was  gone.  I  remember  going  to  bed 
on  Sunday  night,  the  8th  of  October. 

I  left  my  kitchen  hearth  clean,  with  a 
good  fire  in  the  grate.  I  went  to  bed 
at  twelve  o’clock.  No  paper  had  been 
burnt  in  the  kitchen  that  evening ;  I 
swept  the  hearth  up  the  last  thing.  I 
left  no  one  up  in  the  house  except  Mr. 
O’Brien  that  evening  ;  when  I  got  up 
in  the  morning,  I  found  a  quantity  of 
burnt  paper  under  the  range  in  the 
kitchen  ;  the  quantity  was  considera¬ 
ble  ;  the  paper  was  entirely  consumed  ; 
there  was  not  a  bit  so  large  as  half  a 
crown  unburnt;  my  master’s  family 
consisted  of  himself,  a  boy,  and  my¬ 
self,  only  ;  I  have  left  Mr.  O'Brien’s 
service  in  eonsequence  of  some  diffe¬ 
rence  between  us. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Scarlett. 
I  left  the  3d  of  last  January;  he  dis¬ 
missed  me  ;  there  was  some  difference 
between  us  ;  he  was  not  very  angry  ; 
it  was  through  the  boy  ;  he  gave  me  a 
month’s  notice ;  1  did  not  go  to  Mr. 
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Pearson’s  ;  I  went  to  Mr.  Mariner's 
office,  Mr.  O’Brien  having'  stopt  my 
wages  ;  I  wanted  Mr.  Harmcr  to  re¬ 
cover  my  wages  for  me,  and  he  has 
undertaken  it ;  there  l  met  Mr.  Pear¬ 
son';  Mr.  O’Brien  has  paid  me  ail 
that  he  means  to  pay  me  ;  Air.  Pearson 
took  me  to  my  friend’s,  Mr.  Vanhaui, 
in  Thanet  Place,  Temple  Bar;  I  staid 
there  half  an  hour;  my  examination 
was  taken  in  writing ;  this  was  after 
the  ‘id  of  January  ;  1  was  not  before 
the  Grand  Jury ;  Mr.  Pearson  did  not 
know  till  that  time  that  I  had  left  Mr. 
O’Brien’s  ;  he  asked  me  many  ques¬ 
tions,  which  I  answered  to  ;  I  saw  him 
again  the  same  day,  about  half-past 
five,  at  the  same  place  ;  he  came  to 
ask  me  some  more  questions ;  the 
next  time  I  saw  Air.  Pearson,  was  at 
IsTo.  i9,  Euston  Place,  where  I  am  now 
in  service.  He  did  not  stop  five  mi¬ 
nutes,  that  was  the  loth  of  February'. 

I  don’t  recollect  what  he  came  for.  I 
saw  him  again  last  Sunday;  he  did  not 
take  my  examination  again,  but  he 
asked  me  a  few  more  questions.  When 
I  went  to  bed  in  the  month  of  October, 

I  left  my  master  in  the  parlour.  There 
was  a  fire  there,  and  also  in  his  dres¬ 
sing  room,  lie  writes  in  the  latter. 
He  wrote  almost  every  night.  He 
■wrote  a  great  deal.  He  has  not  very 
good  health  in  general ;  the  contrary 
he  is  ailing  ;  sometimes  he  keeps  his 
bed,  but  not  through  illness.  He  goes 
to  bed  very  early  in  the  morning, 
sometimes  at  four  and  five,  and  eight 
and  nine  o’clock.  I  have  set  up  for 
him  till  four  o’clock  when  he  was  out. 

I  had  no  quarrel  with  him,  nor  any 
difference ;  it  was  through  the  boy 
we  parted.  When  Air.  Pearson  came 
to  my  master’s,  I  sent  the  boy'  to  ask 
his  master  whether  he  expected  Mr. 
Franklin?  Air.  Pearson  called  him¬ 
self  Mr.  Johnson,  and  said,  that  he  ex¬ 
pected  Mr.  Franklin  there  at  half-past 
six  that  evening.  This  was  stated  to 
Mr.  O’Brien,  who  sent  a  message 
stating,  that  Mr.  Franklin  was  not  ex¬ 
pected  there. 

Re-examined — I  learnt  from  Mr. 
O’Brien  that  Air.  Pearson  had  sent  to 
him  to  know  the  names  of  his  servants. 
He  shewed  me  Air.  Pearson’s  letter. 
Air.  O’Brien  told  me  not  to  tell  my 
name  ;  he  told  the  boy  tho  sarno  thing, 
and  sen;  a  message  to  the  hair-dresser 
to  the  same  effect.  This  was  when 
Air.  Pearson  was  going  to  prefer  a  bill 
of  indiatment,  I  applied  to  Air, 


O'Brien  for  a  character  after  I  left 
hint. — [Paper  put  into  her  hand] — - 
This  is  it;  it  is  Miss  O’Brien’s  hand¬ 
writing,  but  his  signature.  The  kit¬ 
chen  fire-place  is  larger  than  that  in 
the  dressing-room,  and  therefore  the 
latter  would  not  be  so  convenient  to 
burn  so  large  a  quantity  of  paper  as  I 
saw  in  the  former.  Since  then  I  have 
seen  a  large  quantity  of  paper  burnt 
in  the  dressing-room  fire-place. 

Wm.  Turner,  journeyman  to  Arthur 
Seale,  the  printer,  stated  that  he  began 
to  work  for  him  in  April,  1819,  and 
workedforhimimt.il  July,  1819.  He 
spoke  to  the  hand  hills  dated  1st  No¬ 
vember,  19th  September,  another  with¬ 
out  date,  the  Letter  to  Sir  F.  Burdett’s 
.fury,  another  entitled  “  Suffering  Fel¬ 
low  Bondmen,”  and  another,  “  Evil 
bo  to  him  that  evil  thinks.” — Thesejhe 
assisted  in  composing  in  his  master’s 
office.  These  were  printed  for  Air. 
Fletcher ;  saw  him  at  his  master’s 
hduse  on  the  4th  and  5th  of  October 
last.  He  had  a  largo  quantity  of  bills 
away  on  each  of  those  days,  250  on 
one,  and  200  on  the  other.  I  saw  the 
parcel  taken  away  myself  on  the  5th  of 
October;  it  was  in  a  sheet  of  brown 
paper. 

Air.  Charles  Pearson  examined — T. 
am  the  Attorney  in  this  cause.  In  the 
last  Autumn  there  was  a  number  of 
Gentlemen  associated  together  to  pur¬ 
chase  a  service  of  plate  for  tile  Queen  ; 
they"  were  called  ”  The  Queen’s  Plate 
Committee.”  They  were  appointed 
at  a  public  meeting,  held  at  the  Crown 
and  Anchor  Tavern,  on  the  3d  of  Aug. 

I  can  name  the.  Gentlemen  who  were 
appointed  Trustees;  they  were  the 
Duke  of  Leinster,  Lord  Wm.  Fitzge¬ 
rald,  and  others.  They  are  the  same 
names  as  are  enumerated  in  the  hand¬ 
bill  which  has  been  read  ;  the  receivers 
are  not  the  same  ;  Mr.  Watliog  was 
not,  Mrs.  Carlile  was  not,  and  Air. 
Benbow  was  not.  Tn  the.  autumn  of 
1819,  I  was  at  a  contested  Election  for 
the  Lord  Alayor,  at  Guildhall.  At 
that  time  I  saw  hand-bills  distributed, 
to  one  of  which  I  put  my  name  ;  this 
is  it  (witness  produced  it). — It  was  en¬ 
titled — “  To  the,  Livery  of  London,” 
and  signed  “A  Liveryman.”  These 
hand-bills  were  distributed  about  the 
hall.  I  also  sawthe  hand-bill,  which  has 
been  given  in  evidence,  posted  in  IIol- 
born  and  Fleet-street,  on  the  day  of- 
the  Smithfield  Aleeting,  in  July-1819. 

I  also  received  one  of  tho  Plate  Coni- 
*2  c 
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to  ring  me  up  to  open  the  door.  My 
master  wrote  a  good  deal  in  his  dres¬ 
sing  room,  and  he  did  not  let  every 
body  go  in  there.  The  hand-bill  was 
on  the  sofa  when  I  saw  it.  I  have 
often  seen  hand-bills  in  different  places, 
but  not  to  take  particular  notice.  I 
never  knew  Mr.  Forbes  by  any  other 
name  until  my  master  told  me.  This 
was  after  Vickery  and  Mr.  Pearson  had 
been,  and  my  master  scolded  me  for 
calling  him  Franklin,  which  I  found 
was  his  name  by  the  Newspapers. 
The  Gentlemen  who  went  by  the  name 
of  Fletcher  were  called  by  Mr.  Forbes 
his  sons.  I  left  my  master  the  same 
day  with  the  maid.  We  did  not  quar¬ 
rel  with  our  master,  but  we  quarrelled 
and  that  was  the  cause  of  our  being 
turned  away.  Some  day  last  week 
Mr.  Pearson  inquired  after  me  at  my 
mother’s.  1  am  in  another  situation. 
I  met  him  last  Monday  in  Bridge- 
street  for  the  first  time.  He  went 
with  me  to  Shoe-lane  where  I  worked, 
and  walked  up  and  down  with  me  se¬ 
veral  times.  He  met  me  about  seven 
in  the  evening,  as  he  was  going  to  my 
mother’s.  I  don’t  know  any  thing 
about  his  taking  down  what  I  said  in 
writing. 

James  Prior  stated,  that  he  lived 
with  Mr.  O’Brien,  as  a  servant,  partly 
in  1819  and  partly  in  1820.  1  was  in 

the  habit  of  taking  letters  and  parcels 
for  him  to  Mr.  Franklin’s.  The  let¬ 
ters  were  addressed  to  Mr.  Franklin, 
No.  19,  Clarendon  Cottage,  Maida- 
hill. 

Cross-examined — My  master  used 
to  leave  them  out  on  the  table  over¬ 
night  for  me  to  take  early  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  I  delivered  them  at  Mr.  Frank¬ 
lin’s  house,  and  the  servants  used  to 
take  them  in. 

The  case  for  the  prosecution  was 
here  closed  at  half-past  seven  o’clock. 

Mr.  Scarlett  then  .proceeded  to 
address  the  Jury  on  behalf  of  Mr. 
O’Brien  at  considerable  length.  He 
commented  upon  the  evidence  adduced 
for  the  prosecution,  and  relied  upon 
several  alleged  contradictions  between 
the  witnesses  ;  he  admitted,  that  Mr. 
O’Brien  had  been  on  terms  of  intimacy 
with  Mr.  Franklin,  but  urged  the  im¬ 
probability  of  joining  in  so  nefarious 


a  transaction  as  that  imputed  to  the 
latter.  Much  stress  was  laid  upon  the 
weakness  of  the  evidence,  to  shew  his 
connexion  with  Mr.  Franklin  as  a  con¬ 
spirator  ;  and  contended,  that  there 
was  not  a  tittle  of  evidence  to  bring  the 
charge  home  to  him  as  alleged  in  the 
indictment.  After  a  variety  of  ob¬ 
servations,  into  which  our  limits  will 
not  permit  us  to  enter,  he  proceeded 
to  call  witnesses  to  the  defendant’s 
character. 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Bedford  had 
known  Mr.  O'Brien  as  belongingto  the 
Whig  party,  and  believed  him  to  be 
incapable  of  writing  such  libels  as  had 
been  read  in  evidence.  He  was  never 
on  terms  ofpersonal  intimacy  with  him  ; 
he  had  merely  known  him  as  a  political 
character,  but  had  not  seen  or  had  any 
communication  with  him  since  1806  or  7. 

Lord  Holland  gave  evidence  of  the 
like  import,  and  believed  the  defend¬ 
ant  incapable  of  writing  a  libel  upon 
the  memory  of  Mr.  Fox,  to  whom,  and 
to  whose  principles  he  had  been  enthu¬ 
siastically  attached.  Since  Mr.  Fox’s 
death  he  had  known  very  little  of  Mr. 
O  P.rien,  but  thought  it  highly  impro¬ 
bable  that  he  shoidd  lend  himself  to 
the  publication  of  such  libels  as  had 
been  read  in  evidence. 

Lord  Erskine  had  known  Mr. O’Brien 
since  his  Lordship  first  came  to  the 
bar,  in  1777.  He  knew  him  to  be 
zealously  attached  to  Mr.  Fox  and  his 
principles,  and  he  believed  him  to  be 
an  honourable  man,  and  unlikely  to 
write  a  libel  on  that  man’s  memory. 
He  admitted  that  he  had  not  seen  or 
known  much  of  the  defendant  since 
1807.  He  thought  him  incapable  of 
endeavouring  to  bring  about  a  Re¬ 
volution,  or  of  exciting  an  insurrection 
in  the  country. 

Sir  James  Macintosh  knew  the  de¬ 
fendant  for  30  years,  but  had,  from 
accident,  seen  little  of  him  since  1804. 
He  believed  him  incapable  of  writing 
a  libel  on  the  memory  of  Mr.  Fox. 

The  Chief  Justice  summed  up  the 
case  with  great  minuteness. 

The  Jury  deliberated  two  or  three 
minutes,  and  found  a  verdict  of  Not 
Guilty. 

The  trial  lasted  upwards  of  nine 
hours,  and  was  not  over  until  10  oclock. 
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TO  THE 


FARMERS’  WIVES. 

On  the  cause  of  their  present 
penury.  On  the  prudence  of 
not  keeping  Bank-Notes  when 
they  can  get  gold,  or  silver  in¬ 
stead  of  them. 

“  And  there  -was  a  man,  who  had 
“■  three  thousand  sheep  and  a  thousand 
“  goats:  and  he  was  shearing  his  sheep 
“  in  Carmel.  Now,  the  name  of  the 
“man  was  Nab  at ;  and  the  name  of 
“  his  wife,  Abigail ;  and  she  was  a 
“  woman  of  good  understanding  ; 
“  hut  Nabal  was  churlish,  and  evil  in 
“  his  doings.’’ — I.  Sam.  Ch.  25. 

London,  5th  March ,  1821. 

Ladies, 

You  are  all  well  acquainted 
with  the  character,  the  conduct 
and  the  fate  of  the  rich  farmer, 
Nabal  of  old,  of  whom,  I  am  sorry 
to  say  it,  too  many  of  your  hus¬ 
bands  have  long  been  the  too 
close  imitators.  Numerous  are 
the  occasions,  on  which*  I  have 
appealed  to  thdm ;  but  I  have 
appealed  in  vain.  Therefore, 
like  the  messengers  of  Dhvid,  I 


turn  about  and  appeal  to  you,  as 
they  did  to  the  sensible,  amiable 
and  pious  Abigail,  who,  as  you, 
doubtless,  remember,  soon  caused 
things  to  be  settled  in  the  most 
comfortable  manner,  and  whose 
laudable  example  some,  at  least, 
of  you,  if  under  similar  cir¬ 
cumstances,  would,  I  will  venture 
to  say,  be  heartily  disposed  to 
follow. 

Your  husbands  complain  of 
deep  distress,  and  they  are  ex¬ 
tremely  clamorous  for  relief.  In 
a  New  Year’s  Gift  to  them,  T 
have  explained  to  them  theeauses 
of  their  distress ;  but,  it  would 
seem,  that  the  explanation  has 
done  them  little  good ;  for  their 
clamour  is  as  senseless  as  at  anyr 
former  time.  Let  me,  therefore, 
beseech  you  to  listen  to  me ;  for, 
perhaps,  yrou  may  be  able  to  pre¬ 
vail  upon  these  modern  Nabals  to 
quit  their  folfy,  and  to  act  like 
men  worthy'-  of  wives  like  you. 

Their  complaint  is,  that  they 
wax  poor ;  that  they  lose  their 
substance  daily'  ;  that  they  see 
utter  ruin  staring  them  in  the. 
face  ;  that,  so  far  from  having  a 
hope  of  being  able  to  provide  de- 
2  D 
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cently  for  their  children,  they 
have  little  hope  of  escaping  the 
poor-house  themselves.  They 
pray  the  Parliament  to  relieve 
them  ;  but,  they  never  point  out 
any  thing  that  they  want  the  Par¬ 
liament  to  do.  There  is  but  one 
thing,  that  the  Parliament  can  do 
to  relieve  them  ;  and  of  this  the 
Nabals  appear  to  have  the  great¬ 
est  horror :  so  that,  unless  you, 
their  sensible  wives,  can  enlighten 
their  understandings,  their  case 
appears  to  be  absolutely  despe¬ 
rate. 

It  must  be  confessed,  that  there 
are  many  projects  on  foot  for 
their  relief,  and  for  the  relief  of 
their  miserable  labourers,  whom 
they  are  now  compelled  to  keep 
in  a  state  of  half-starvation. — 
These  projects  are  as  various  in 
their  nature  as  the  different 
patches  of  a  beggar’s  coat  are  in 
colour.  A  large  volume  would 
not  suffice  for  a  description  of  a 
tenth  part  of  them.  Of  one  only 
will  I  attempt  a  description, 
which,  however,  must  be  sadly 
inadequate:  it  is  that  of  a  fine- 
spoken  gentleman  from  the  North. 
A  Scotch  gentleman  ;  a  Mr. 
Brougham,  who  is  an  Edinburgh 
Reviewer,  or,  Philosopher,  which 
means  Conjuror.  This  gentle¬ 
man,  hearing  the  farmers  com¬ 
plain  of  the  weight  of  the  poor- 


rates  ;  seeing  the  labouring  classes 
almost  raving  with  hunger,  has 
proposed  to  give  them  book-edu¬ 
cation ,  and  that,  too,  in  part,  at 
the, expence  of  the  labouring  peo¬ 
ple  themselves  !  He  cannot  have 
it  in  view  to  increase  their  dispo¬ 
sition  to  labour ;  for,  they  have 
already  “  made  work  scarce.” — 
His  principle  is,  it  would  appear, 
that  of  economy  in  consumption. 
Having,  in  common  with  other 
philosophers,  who  now  and  then 
condescend  to  eat  pudding,  per¬ 
ceived,  that,  when  the  belly  is 
full,  the  mind  is  contracted,  he  has 
concluded,  that  an  expansion  of 
the  mind  will  produce  a  contrac¬ 
tion  of  the  bowels ;  whence  will 
arise,  he  supposes,  a  diminution 
in  the  demand  for  food,  and, 
hence,  a  reduction  of  the  poor- 
rates. 

Whether  this  project  be  likely 
to  succeed,  I  leave  to  your  su¬ 
perior  judgment  and  greater  ex¬ 
perience;  but,  at  any  rate,  this 
is,  up  to  this  day,  the  only 
project  for  the  relief  of  the 
farmers  that  has  not  been  aban¬ 
doned,  or,  at  least,  so  thoroughly 
scouted  as  to  render  all  hope  of 
success,  in  any  other,  ridiculous 
and  contemptible  to  the  last 
degree. 

Before  we  talk  of  relief,  we 
ought  to  ascertain  the  came  of 
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the  evil  complained  of;  as  Doc¬ 
tors,  when  they  are  called  in, 
ask,  and  very  properly,  “  What 
“  have  you  been  eating  ?  How 
“  do  you  live ?  What  do  you 
“  drink  ?  Do  you  sit  up  late  ? 
“  Do  you  take  exercise  ?”  and 
so  on.  The  s}7mptoms  of  the 
farmers’  present  disease  you  can 
describe  better  than  any  body. 
That  revenue,  which,  by  some¬ 
thing  a  great  deal  better  than 
parchments,  is  yours ;  that  in¬ 
come  from  the  c^ggs,  poultry, 
and,  sometimes,  the  butter,  which 
has  been  yours  since  England 
was  England,  is  no  longer  safe. 
Nabal  is  now  so  pressed,  that, 
though,  certainly,  with  many 
hums  and  ahs  and  silly  looks, 
lie  now  cribs  even  from  you. 
He  calls  it  borrowing,  perhaps. 
He  gilds  the  pill  as  well  as  he 
can ;  but  under  one  guise  or 
another,  he  now  lays  his  bar¬ 
barous  hands  on  this  sacred 
fund.  This  is  a  symptom,  that 
can  leave  no  doubt  as  to  his 
state.  Selling  the  gay  cavalry- 
horse  ;  laying  down  the  gig ; 
dismissing  the  port-bottle;  ex¬ 
changing  the  shining  boots  for 
spatterdashes  :  these  all  denote 
disorder  in  the  purse ;  but,  the 
invasion  of  the  egg-monev  is 
proof  of  approaching  dissolution. 

What,  then,  is  the  cause  ? 


What  has  poor  Nabal  eaten,  as 
the  Doctor  would  say?  Let  us 
come  to  plain  language  :  what 
makes  him  poor  ?  Is  it  that 
corn  is  low-priced  ?  No :  for 
farmers  were  rich  and  labour¬ 
ers  well  fed  and  the  poor-rates 
were  next  to  nothing,  when 
wheat  was  sold  for  three  shil¬ 
lings,  or  half  a  crown,  a  bushel. 
It  is  not  that  corn  is  low-priced, 
but  that  money  is  high-priced ! 
This  puzzles  you.  This  poses 
Nabal.  This  is  a  mystery  as 
great  as  roguish  monk  ever 
dealt  in.  Let  me  endeavour 
to  explain  the  matter  to  you. 

You  know  what  Paper-Money 
means.  It  is  called  bank-notes. 
In  the  year  1811,  the  House 
of  Commons  declared,  that  a 
one  pound  note  and  a  shilling 
were  equal  in  value  to  a  good 
golden  guinea,  though,  at  that 
time,  it  required  twenty  nine 
shillings  in  paper-money  to  buy 
a  guinea  !  In  1819,  the  House 
of  Commons  declared,  that  a 
pound  note  and  a  shilling  were 
not  equal  in  value  to  a  golden, 
guinea,  though  it  then  required 
only  a  pound  note  and  about 
three  shillings  to  buy  a  golden 
guinea  !  This,  and  some  other 
things,  led  some  men  to  be¬ 
lieve,  that  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  was  not  filled  with  the 
2  D  2 
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sort  of  persons  that  it  ought  to 
be  filled  with,  seeing  that  'this 
House  had  the  guardianship  of 
the  public  purse.  These  men, 
therefore,  said,  pretty  openly, 
that  they  wished  for  a  change 
in  the  House ;  and,  in  order 
to  induce  other  men  to  join 
them,  they  set  forth  their  rea¬ 
sons,  and  cited,  amongst  other 
things,  these  strange  and  con¬ 
tradictory  declarations.  But, 
what  did  tho  House  do?  Why, 
it  enacted,  that  no  one  should 
do  any  thing  tending  to  bring 
it  into  contempt,  on  pain  of 
banishment  !  And,  what  did  the 
Nabals  do  ?  Why,  they  girded 
on  their  swords ;  they  betook 
them  every  man  to  his  horse 
and  his  helmet ;  and  they  swore 
’that  they  would  chop  down  all 
seditioners  and  rebels ;  for,  thus 
they  hecalled  the  men,  who  did 
not  implicitly  believe,  that  a 
pound  note  and  a  shilling  were 
and  were  not,  equal  in  value 
to  a  golden  guinea. 

But,  how  was  the  price  of 
money  raised  ?  Why,  thus  :  the 
House,  the  House  of  Commons, 
passed  a  law  in  July  1810,  the 
effect  of  which  law  was  to  cause 
there  to  be  less  money  in  the 
country ;  and,  you  know  well, 
that,  when  eggs  grow  scarce,  they 
grow  dear.  Tins  act  compelled 


the  Bankers  to  make  less  paper- 
money.  This  thing,  therefore, 
became  scarce,  and,  of  course,  it 
became  dear.  How  this  Was  car¬ 
ried  on,  how  it  worked,  I  have 
explained  to  the  Nabals,  and  I 
beg  leave  to  refer  you  to  my  let¬ 
ter  to  them,  as  far  as  relates  to 
this  part  of  the  subject.  I  want 
you  to  know,  and  to  bear  in  mind, 
that,  the  real  cause  of  your  po¬ 
verty  is  to  be  found  in  measure's 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  This 
is  what  I  wish  you  to  bear  in 
mind.  This  is  what  I  wish  you 
never  to  forget ;  because  the  Na¬ 
bals  have  shown  themselves  to  be 
the  bitter,  implacable  and  mortal 
foes  of  all  of  us,  ■who  have  en¬ 
deavoured  to  bring  about  a  change 
in  that  House. 

Now,  therefore,  sensible  dames ; 
women  of  good  understanding ; 
Abigails  of  England  pray  lend 
your  attention  to  one  of  your  most 
ardent  admirers,  while  he  en¬ 
deavours  to  prove  that  what  he 
has  here  said  is  true. 

If  either  of  you,  upon  leaving 
your  home  for  a  while,  were  to 
leave  your  house  in  good  order; 
your  cows  in  good  milk  ;  your 
poultry  in  high  feather ;  and 
every  thing  looking  gaily  and 
happily.  If,  during  your  ab¬ 
sence,  a  housekeeper  Were  to 
supply  your  place  in  tlie  manage- 
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merit  of  your  affairs,  and  she 
were  invested  with  all  your 
powers,  and  had  at  her  full  dis¬ 
posal  all  your  usual  revenues.  If, 
at  the  end  of  a  jrear  or  two,  you 
were  to  return,  find  the  cows  dry, 
if  not  dead  ;  the  poultry  nearly, 
or  quite,  extinguished  ;  your 
garden  over-run  with  weeds  ;  and 
your  house  a  scene  of  desolation 
and  misery.  If  you  were  to  find 
things  thus,  what  would  you  do, 
as  soon  as  you  had  overcome  you;- 
first  emotions  of  astonishment? 
Would  you  not  call  the  House¬ 
keeper  to  account7.  Would  you  not 
enquire  what  she  had  been  doing  ? 
Would  you  not  ask  what  she  had 
done  with  the  butter  and  poultry 
money  ?  And  especially,  if  she 
had  to  present  to  you  a  bundle  of 
unpaid  bills  from  the  grocer,  the 
tinman  and  the  crockery-ware 
man  ?  Would  you  not  inquire 
ichat  had  dried  up  the  cows ;  what 
had  destroyed  the  poultry  ?  If 
she  pretended  not  to  know „  what 
would  you  think  of  her  ?  If  she 
said,  that  it  was  no  faidt  of  hers, 
would  you  not  be  in  a  rage  ?  If, 
upon  your  complaining,  she  were 
to  threaten  to  pull  your  cap;  and, 
if,  before  it  was  over,  she  were 
actually  to  scratch  your  eyes  hall 
out,  what  would  you  thirtk  then  ? 
Would  you  not  think,  that  you 
were  got  into  a  strange  state  of 


things  ?  But,  if,  in  addition  to 
all  this,  you  were  to  perceive, 
that  she  had  taken  care  to  j feather 
her  oxn  nest  and  that  of  her  rela¬ 
tions,  her  brothers,  sisters,  and 
cousins,  what  would  you  then 
think  of  the  matter  ? 

Now,  the  House  of  Commons's 
power  over  the  purse  and  all  the 
affairs  of  this  nation  has  not  been 
less  complete  ;  it  has  not  been  lej  s 
absolute,  than  the  power  of  such 
supposed  Housekeeper.  It  has 
had  the  power  of  doing  with  the 
people’s  property  just  what  it 
pleased  to  do.  It  has  made  war 
and  made  peace  ;  it  has  borrowed 
money  ;  it  has  lent  money  to  fo¬ 
reign  Princes  and  Emperors.  It 
has  hired  foreign  troops.  It  has 
brought  such  troops  into  England, 

1 1  has  raised  armies,  militias  of  va¬ 
rious  sorts,  yeomanry  cavalry  and 
volunteers  It  has  passed  Corn- 
bills.  It  has  voted  money  to  ship 
off  Englishmen  to  find  the  means 
of  living  in  foreign  lands,  while 
it  has  voted  other  money  for  the 
support  of  foreign  emigrants  here. 
It  has  voted  immense  sums  in  the 
way  of  charity  to  the  Clergy.  It 
has  voted  other  immense  sums  for 
Secret  Services.  It  has  protected 
numerous  Parsons  against  the  pe¬ 
nalties  of  the  law,  even  after  the 
penalties  had  been  incurred.  It 
has  many  times  suspended  the 
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laws,  made  to  protect  our  persons 
against  arbitrary  arrests  and 
imprisonment. 

There  are  men  to  say,  that  it 
was  right  for  the  House  to  have 
all  these  powers,  and,  indeed,  it 
has  exercised  many  others,  of 
which  I  shall  mention  only  that 
of  protecting  the  Bank  against  the 
lawful  demands  of  its  creditors. 
Very  well :  let  this  right  be  un¬ 
disputed  :  let  it  be  allowed  to  be 
right  that  the  House  should  have 
the  same  power  over  us  and  ours 
as  the  Potter  has  over  the  Clay  ; 
but,  then,  surely,  if  the  pan  be 
moulded  in  such  a  way  as  to  pro¬ 
duce  mischief,  and,  indeed  ,  if  the 
pan  be  good  for  nothing,  the 
whole  of  the  fault  must  belong  to 
the  Potter.  Mr.  Potter,  when 
the  pipkin  leaks,  is  not  to  tell  us, 
that  he  is  not  answerable  for  it ; 
that  Ac  cannot  help  it;  that  the 
crack  arises  from  causes,  over 
which  lie  has  had  no  controul. 
This  would  be  a  pretty  way,  in¬ 
deed,  of  going  on.  We  should, 
I  believe,  be  very  apt  to  be  ra¬ 
ther  “  coarse in  our  language 
to  Mr.  Potter. 

The  House  of  Commons  has 
had  our  affairs  in  its  hands.  It 
has  done  with  us  and  ours  what  it 
pleased.  This,  the  Nabals  say, 
is  right.  Right  let  it  be,  then. 
But,  if  we  find  our  affairs  ruined  ; 


if  we  find  ourselves  in  misery  ;  is 
it  not  right  also,  that  we  should 
be  able  to  complain  of  the  House, 
without  danger  to  our  lives  ?  'Is 
it,  in  short,  wicked  in  us,  to  sug¬ 
gest  the  necessity  of  making  a 
change  in  the  House  ;  that  is  to 
say,  in  those  who  have  had  the 
management  of  our  affairs  ?  Shall 
it  be  deemed  criminal  in  us,  if  we 
endeavour  to  cause  such  change 
to  be  effected  ?  What  would  you 
say,  if,  after  seeing  the  result  of 
your  House-keeper’s  mismanage¬ 
ment,  you  were  told,  that  you  must 
Still  keep  her  ;  aye,  and  still  leave 
your  house  and  affairs  to  her  ab¬ 
solute  controul ? 

Pray,  my  dear  Abigails,  look 
a  little  steadily  at  this  matter. 
About  the  time  that  some  of  you 
were  born,  this  England  was  the 
happiest  nation  in  the  world.  It  t 
was  famed  all  over  the  world  for 
the  state  of  superior  blessedness 
which  its  people  enjoyed.  ((  The 
“  Boast  Beef  of  Old  England^ 
was  a  sort  of  proverb,  or  maxim, 
which  meant,  that  English  people 
lived  better  than  any  other  people. 
There  were,  in  fact,  no  people  in 
England,  who  could,  with  strict 
propriety,  be  called  poor.  Now 
Ave  are  a  mass  of  paupers  with  a 
few  rich  people.  Now,  the  food 
of  the  far  greater  part  of  the 
people  is  by  no  moans  so  good  as 
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that  which  the  American  Farmer 
gives  to  his  hogs,  and  which  con¬ 
sists  of  milk  and  very  fine  meal; 
or  of  the  whole  Corn,  which  is  al¬ 
so,  in  various  shapes,  food  for 
man,  woman,  and  child.  Our  la¬ 
bourers  eat  oatmeal  and  water; 
potatoes;  or,  at  best,  bread,  with¬ 
out  milk,  butter,  or  meat.  This 
change  is  notorious.  Scrofula, 
leprosy,  and  various  other  disor¬ 
ders,  are  the  consequence.  A 
feeble,  dwindled  and  deformed 
race  of  men  must  proceed,  and 
lim  proceeded,  from  this  cause; 
and,  in  this,  at  any  rate,  you 
ought  to  feel  an  interest.  The 
Americans,  taking  them  as  they 
cumo,  without  picking,  are,  on  an 
average,  three  inches  taller,  and 
more  than  one  third  heavier,  than 
are  the  present  race  in  the  coun¬ 
try  of  their  forefathers.  It  is  to 
this,  more  than  to  any  thing  else, 
that  they  owe  their  triumphs  over 
us  in  arms;  and  this  they  owe  to 
their  abundant  living. 

Now,  these  facts  being  beyond 
dispute,  Ave  are  not  called  upon 
to  shew  exactly  how  the  people 
of  England  have  been  thus  redu¬ 
ced  from  plenty  to  half-starva¬ 
tion.  We  may  be  unable  to  trace 
the  effect  back  through  the  maze 
till  we  arrive  at  the  cause;  but, 
whether  we  be  able,  or  not,  we 
are  not  bound  to  do  it ;  any  more 


than  you  would  be  to  ascertain 
how  your  affairs  had  gone  to  ruin 
in  the  hands  of  your  House¬ 
keeper,  above  supposed.  If, 
upon  finding  your  cows  dry  and 
with  bones  staring  through  their 
skin,  you  were  told  by  your 
House-keeper  to  hold  your 
tongue,  and  not  complain,  not 
say  a  word  to  her,  tilt  you  could 
ascertain  precisely  how  the  poor 
cattle  had  been  brought  into  this 
state  ;  til!  you  could  bring  proof, 
bible-oath  proof,  that  it  was  she, 
who  had  taken  the  milk  out  of  the 
udders  and  the  flesh  off  their  bones 
Avith  her  OAvn  claws;  ifyou  Avere  told 
this,  I  am  afraid  patience  enough 
would  not  remain  in  you  to  keep 
you  from  laying  hands  on  the  tongs 
and  splitting  the  haridan’s  skull  ? 
When  a  steward  is  found  deficient 
does  the  Lord  amuse  himself  with 
listening  io  the  how  of  the  deficit? 
Does  he  suffer  himself  io  be  qui¬ 
eted  by  stories  about  accidents  ? 
Does  he  suffer  himself  to  be  shuf¬ 
fled  off  with,  tales  about  misfor¬ 
tunes,  and  that,  too,  upon  an 
average  of  years'1.  Docs  any  hu¬ 
man  being  everadmit  of  authority 
without  responsibility'1. 

Observe,  moreover,  that,  as 
to  the  affairs  of  a  nation,  there 
can,  earthquakes  only  excepted, 
be  nothing  happen,  that  is  to  say, 
come  from  the  elements,  which 
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is  not,  in  the  end,  productive  of 
as  much  good  as  of  evil.  The 
rains,  which  injure  the  rallies, 
benefit  tfie  hills..  A  had  harvest 
for  wheat  is  a  fine  season  for  grass 
and  turnips.  A  scorching  sum¬ 
mer,  or  a  hard  winter,  greatly 
fructify  the  earth.  The  winds  that 
drive  some  ships  on  shore  hasten 
;  others  on  their  voyage.  To  talk 
about  mishaps  and  accidents,  in 
the  a  (fairs  of  nations,  is  a  great 
deal  worse  than  childish.  Even, 
in  the. private  affairs  of  men  this 
is  a  sort  of  language  which  ought 
,  to  be  very  sparingly  tolerated. 
I  know  an  old  farmer  that  never 
suffers  the.w'ord  misfortune  to  be 
u  ttered  in.  his  family.  He  always 
uses.  the.  word  misconduct,  even 
as  applicable,  to  the  failure  of  his 
turnip  crops;  and,  indeed,  a 
scrupulous  inquiry  >vill  shew  us 
%jt  he.  is  correct.  In  a  man’s 
private  affairs  he  may  be  thwarted, 
or  oppressed  by  irresistiblepower ; 
but,,  pv.en.this  is  not  misfortune  : 
it  is,  trpis.QmtfiiQt  'Somewhere.  Mis¬ 
fortune  never  ought,  at  any  rate, 
tp  be  presumed.  The  presump¬ 
tion  ought  to  he, fault  somewhere, 
even  ip  private  affairs  that  have 
,  gone  wrong.  But,  in  the  affairs 
of  a  nation,  there  must  be.  fault 
•  of  lpanagemeut,  if  those  affairs. 

-  v,gp  Wagers, 

-  s  *0; jf J85?f s»  teiir. 


or  controul  them.  And,  in  order 
to  be  entitled  to  pronounce  those 
managers  to  be  bad,  we  have 
only'  to  ascertain,  that  the  affairs 
of  the  nation  have  suffered  while 
in  their  hands. 

Governments  call  themselves 
omnipotent,  sometimes,  and  this 
quality  has  been  distinctly  im¬ 
puted  to  our  Parliament.  In¬ 
deed,  there  must  be  power  abso¬ 
lute  lodged  somewhere  in  every 
nation.  But,  is  not  this  with 
the  condition,  that  there  shall 
also  he  absolute  wisdom  ?  That 
there  shall  be  clear  foresight,  as 
well  as  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
present?  Did  it  ever  enter  into 
the  mind  of  a  people  to  lodge  ab¬ 
solute  power  to  co-operate  with 
presumed  imperfection  in  know¬ 
ledge  or  capacity?  Would  you 
invest  a  House-keeper  with  your 
powers  without  presuming  that 
she  knew  how  to  manage  your 
affairs?  Is  it  not  always  under¬ 
stood,  that  he  who  undertakes  to 
do  a  tiling,  and  who  offers  kirn- 
self  for  the  purpose,  does,  upon 
being  admitted,  also  undertake 
for  his  ability  to  do  it  l  Aye, 
and  it  is  very  well  known,  that 
the  law  will  give  us  redress  against 
pretenders  in  any  calling*  ox  pro¬ 
fession,  |f  we,  to  our,  injury, 
.^aye  employe^  ^clx .  prefqpdiei  s. 
n  :  w ft  jj$  of truths 
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betore  us,  shall  we  not,  when  we 
find  ourselves  steeped  in  poverty 
and  misery  ;  when  we  find  this 
our  country,  once  so  happy, 
once  filmed  throughout  the  world 
for  its  superior  blessedness  ;  when 
we  find  this  our  own  country  the 
most  wretched  in  the  world,  shall 
we  not  say,  that  it  is  the  fault  of 
those,  who  have  handled  our 
money  and  carried  on  our  affairs? 
And,  when  we  find,  that  this 
money  has  been  disposed  of  and 
that  these  affairs  have  been 
managed  by  a  certain  body  of 
men,  shall  we  not  ask  that  those 
men,  that  that  body,  be  changed  ? 
Shall  we  be  abused,  and  shall 
the  Nabals  chop  us  down,  if  we 
presume,  that  the  body,  be  it 
what  it  may,  which  has  brought 
us  into  this  state  of  misery,  will 
never  get  us  out  of  it  ?  Shall  we 
be  hunted  like  wild  beasts,  and 
the  Nabals  pursue  us  with  gun 
and  spear,  if  we  despair  of  seeing 
the  same  identical  cause  produce 
effects  diametrically  opposite  in 
their  nature?  Gentle  Dames! 
Amiable  Abigails  of  England, 
plead  for  us  with  these  <e  churlish ” 
men ! 

We  are  told,  that  the  House 
has  had  to  conduct  our  affairs 
in  troublesome  times.  Times ! 
What  are  times  ?  What  does 
this  gabble  mean  ?  There  are,  as 


in  the  past,  365  days  in  the  year, 
24  hours  in  the  day,  and  60  mi¬ 
nutes  in  the  hour.  There  are  still 
4  seasons.  There  are  still  a  Sun 
to  rule  the  day  and  a  Moon  to 
rule  the  night.  What  do  they 
mean  by  times,  then?  But,  we 
have  had  wars',  long  wars.  Were 
they  good7.  They  have  been,  at 
any  rate,  “  glorious;'”  or,  else, 
I  know  who  are  the  greatest  and 

most  brazen-faced  liars  that  ever 

* 

walked  upon  the  earth.  But,  at 
any  rate,  if  the  wars  tended  to 
produce  misery,  long-lasting  mi¬ 
sery,  wretchedness  never  known 
before  in  England ;  if  the  wars 
tended  to  produce  this  calamity, 
for  which  the  House  has  no  re¬ 
medy  and  no  means  of  mitigation, 
shall  the  same  House  tell  us,  that 
it,  which  undertook  those  wars 
and  carried  them  on,  has  a  right 
to  complain  if  we  presume  to 
think  that  the  House  stands  in 
need  of  some  change  ?  Were 
the  wars  good  ?  Strange  that 
good  wars  should  produce  so 
much  and  such  deadly  mischief! 
Were  they  bad7.  Then  they 
should  not  have  been  undertaken. 
Aye,  but  the  final  effect  of  the 
wars  \vas  not  foreseen.  Why 
was  it  not,  then?  It  should 
have  been  foreseen.  The  effect 
of  every  measure  should  be  fore¬ 
seen.  Besides,  these  very  per- 
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sons,  who,  in  tho  way  of  apolo¬ 
gy,  put  forward  the  wars  as  the 
came  of  our  sufferings,  assert 
that  the  wars  were  successful  and 
glorious ;  so  here  we  are,  exhi¬ 
biting  to  ti  e  world  a  people 
ruined,  beggared  and  starved  by 
success  and  glory !  Verily, 
Dames,  it  is  high  time  for  a 
change  of  some  sort,  when  these 
things,  which  invigorate  and  or¬ 
nament  all  the  rest  of  mankind, 
enfeeble  us  and  cover  us  with  filth. 

Oh  1  it  was  the  Wars,  was.  it  1 
It  was,  indeed  ;  though  we  might, 
if  we  dared,  look  a  little  further 
back,  and  we  should  find  a  some¬ 
thing  that  was  the  cause  oi  the 
wars;  and,  a  something,  too,  that 
would  not  much  mend  the  matter. 
However,  we  will  stop  at  the 
French  wars.  And  here  we  all 
go  back  to  the  mark  as  glibly  as 
possible  ;  thus  :  Why  do'  the  far¬ 
mers  suffer?  in  consequence  of 
the  drawing  in  of  the  Bank-Pa¬ 
per.  Why  is  that  drawn  in  ?  Be¬ 
cause  Cash-payments  are  wanted. 
What  are  they  wanted  for  ?  Be¬ 
cause;  without  them,  the  Go¬ 
vernment  cannot  be  safe  for  a 
day.  What  were  they  departed 
from  for?  Because  the  tears  could 
not  he  carried  on  without  depart¬ 
ing  from  them.  What  were  the 
wars  begun  and  carried  on  for  ?— - 
Excuse  me  ladies ! 


The  wars,  like  Nabal’s  sheep- 
shearing,  were  jovial  things, 
Avhile  they  lasted.  You  remelil- 
ber  the  galloping  and  prancing, 
and  the  guzzling  of  wine,  or  stuff, 
of  some  sort,  under  the  name  Of 
wine.  You  remember  the  roast¬ 
ing  of  sheep  and  oxen,  the  burn 
ing  of  men  in  effigy,  and  the 
hearty  disposition  to  burn  the 
originals.  “  Nabal  held  a  feast 
“  in  his  house  like  the  feast  of 
“  a  king ;  and  Nabal’s  heart  Was 
“  merry  within  him,  for  he  was 
“  very  drunken.”  This  is  really 
a  true  picture  of  the  mass  o-f  far¬ 
mers  in  England  during  several 
years.  “  But,  it  came  to  pass  in 
“  the  morning,  when  the  wine 
“  was  gone  out  of  Nabal,  that 
“  his  heart  died  within  him,  and 
“  he  became  as  a  stone.”  A  les¬ 
son  to  all  drunkards,  and  more 
especially  to  those  who  indulge 
in  excess  of  insolence  as  well  as 
in  excess  of  drink. 

But,  are  we  now  to  forgive? 
Oh,  yes!  there  are  none  but  the 
ungrateful  and  the  unjust  that 
never  forgive.  The  farmers  will 
be  forgiven  by  me,  when  they 
repent,  and  that  is  the  condition 
of  forgiveness;  and,  to  repent, 
means  to  make  atonement ,  or  to 
do  all  in  their  power  towards  it. 
There  must  be  acts  of  some  sort, 
and  the  only  kind  of  acts  that 
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will  satisfy  me,  is,  on  open  and 
active  part,  taken  by  them  in  an 
endeavour  to  remove  the  cause 
of  the  nation's  calamities;  that 
is  to  say,  the  want  of  a  Reform 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  They 
may  whine  and  complain  as  long 
as  they  please ;  but,  until  they 
take  this  part,  their  sufferings 
will  give  me  as  much  pleasure 
as  the  sufferings  of  the  friends 
of  Reform  have  always  appeared 
to  give  them.  Until  a  Reform 
shall  take  place,  I  know  they 
must  continue  to  suffer;  because 
no  measures  of  real  relief  can  be 
attempted,  or,  at  least,  adopted, 
without  a  Reform.  All  their  pe¬ 
titions  are  in  vain,  unless  they 
tend  to  this  point.  The  whole 
of  the  pecuniary  contracts  of  the 
kingdom  are,  in  fact,  broken. 
It  is  impossible  to  fulfil  them  as 
things  now  stand.  The  system 
has  gone  on,  working  and  twist¬ 
ing  about,  till  it  is  fairly  ham¬ 
pered  up  and  set  fast  in  difficul¬ 
ties  of  its  own  creating.  The 
whole  thing  must  be  unravelled; 
must  be  stretched  out  a-new,  and 
again  put  into  form  and  applied 
to  purposes  of  good  instead  of 
evil.  The  language  we.  now 
hear,  in  certain  quarters,  is  really 
like  that  of  Babel  1  It  is  all  con¬ 
fusion:  it.  is  like  noises  which 
are  just  sufficient,  in  point  of 


attraction,  to  distract  the  mind, 
without  affording  it  the  slightest 
assistance.  Light  and  darkness 
can  co-exist  as  easily  as  wise 
measures  can  arise  out  of  such 
a  jumble  of  ideas.  Opinions  (as 
to  effect  as  well  as  cause)  di¬ 
rectly  opposed  to  each  other, 
are  put  forward,  at  the  same 
moment  in  the  very  same  body ; 
and  some  of  these,  delivered 
with  the  most  perfect  self-com¬ 
placency,  ought  to  be  expected 
from  nobody  but  poor  creatures 
chained  to  their  bed-post.  Force 
and  ignorance,  when  joined  to¬ 
gether,  make  wild  work.  Con¬ 
fusion  never  yet  generated  order : 
its  natural  tendency  is  to  pro* 
duoe  destruction ;  and  we  are 
hardly  to  suppose,  that  nature 
will  now,  all  at  once,  suspend 
her  laws,  how  easy  soever  other 
laws  may  have  been  suspended. 

I  beseech  you,  Gentle  Dames, 
to  put  your  husbands  in  mo¬ 
tion.  As  they  long  have  been 
most  efficient  for  evil,  endeavour 
to  make  them  now  efficient  for 
good.  They  are  able  to  do  more 
than  any  other  class  of  men,  and, 
they  ought  to  do  more.  At  any 
rate,  of  this  they  may  be  assured, 
that,  until  their  thistles  shall 
bring'  forth;  figs,  never  will  they 
see  happy  days  under  an  unre- 
formed  House  of  Commons.  Lord 
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CaI.thorpe  has  lately  observed, 
that  the  farmers,  who  have  al¬ 
ways;  hitherto,  been  so  docile, 
are  beginning  to  grow  crabbed  ; 
and,  indeed,  he  said,  that  thejr 
were  actually  becoming  <c  dis- 
“  affected.”  If,  by  “  disaffected ,” 
his  Lordship  means  what  Sid- 
mouth  meant,  when  he  accused 
me  of  disaffection,  this  is  really 
good  news  !  Come  to  have  the 
farmers  with  us,  we  shall  get 
bn  a  pace.  They  have  hither¬ 
to  been  our  enemies,  instead  of 
our  partizans.  Press  them,  Gen¬ 
tle  Dames!  Push  them,  while 
they  are  in  the  mood.  Keep 
them  up  to  the  mark.  Do 
not  suffer  them  to  relapse. 
Bring  them  once  to  ■petition 
for  Reform,  and  your  praises 
shall  be  sung  by  more  and 
finer  young  men  than  Abigail 
found  in  the  ranks  of  the  gal¬ 
lant  David. 

In  order,  however,  to  be  pre¬ 
pared  for  contingencies ;  in  order, 
that  you  may  not  have  mis¬ 
fortunes  to  talk  about,  you 
ought,  even  now,  to  begin  to 
lay  up  a  little  real  money. 
Paper  is  but  paper,  at  best. 
If  banks  do  not  break  (and 
they  very  often  do),  paper 
burns  ;  and,  silver  and  gold, 
though  black  with  smoke,  or 
even  melted,  are  still  silver  and 
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gold.  When  you  have  laid  up 
a  bank  note,  you  do  not  know, 
that  it  is  not,  or  will  not,  at 
least,  be  called  a  forgery.  And, 
you  must  know,  that  the  Bank, 
to  which  the  note  belongs,  may 
break.  When  Minchin  of  Gos¬ 
port’s  Bank  broke,  the  news¬ 
papers  said,  that  the  distress 
appeared  to  be  as  great  as  if 
some  one  had  been  stricken 
dead  in  every  third  house  in 
the  county!  The  fact  is,  that 
the  notes  of  this  Bank  were 
the  money  of  the  county.  The 
farmers’  wives  had  hoarded  them. 
They  thought  them  good.  They 
thought  there  was  gold  at  Min- 
chin’s  to  answer  them  !  Poor 
things !  Minchin  had  gotten 
all  their  eggs  and  butter  for 
years  past  1  What  he  had  done 
with  them  God  knows;  but 
that  he  had  had  them  is  very 
certain. 

This,  therefore,  ought  to  be 
a  caution  to  you.  Indeed,  it 
is  a  solemn  warning.  You  ought 
to  bear  in  mind  the  fact,  that 
a  Banker  never  can  have  in 
his  bank  as  much  real  money 
as  his  notes  amount  to  ;  because, 
if  that  were  the  case,  he  must 
lose  by  his  business  ;  and  that 
is  impossible  to  be  believed  by 
any  persons  in  their  senses. 
Nobody  ever  undertook  a  busi- 
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ness,  by  which  he  was  sure  to 
los*e.  You  ought  always  to  bear 
this  in  mind ;  that  no  banker 
can  have  in  his  chests  as  much 
moriejr  as  his  notes  amount 
to. 

Thi^  being  the  case,  it  fol¬ 
lows,  as  matter  of  course,  that 
if  all  the  notes  of  any  Banker 
be  carried  in  for  payment,  he 
cannot  pay  them  all ;  that  is  to 
say,  he  must  stop-payment;  that 
is  to  say,  he  mhst  break.  To 
be  sure,  he  may  have  houses 
a  fid  lands ,  and  these  may  be 
sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor 
note-holders ;  but,  did  it  ever 
yet '  happen,  in  such  a  case, 
that  there  was  enough  to  pay 
them  ?  I  believe,  never.  What 
reason  is  there,  then,  to  suppose, 
that  it  ever  will  so  happen  ? 
How  dangerous  is  it,  therefore, 
to  lay  up  stuff  like  this !  It 
is  full  as  foolish  as  putting  in 
the  Lottery,  where  the  whole 
of  the  gamesters  taken  together, 
are  sure  to  lose  ;  and  where  the 
chance  of  loss  is  ten  to  one 
against  the  chance  of  gain.  Nay, 
the  bank-note  hoarding  is  ‘more 
foolish  than  putting  in  the  Lot¬ 
tery  ;  for,  in  the  case  of  the 
bank-notes,  there  is  a  chance 
of  losing,  and  a  certainty  of 
not  gaining. 

Bht,  you  will  say,  “  how  are 


“we  to  get  any 'money  but  bank- 
“  notes  V ’  And,  to  answer  this 
question  will  require  a  little  preli¬ 
minary  explanation.  But,  first 
of  all,  you  can  get  silver,  at  any 
rate,  at  present.  Put  that  by  : 
you  will  shortly  find  it  valuable  ; 
for,  there  are  projects  on  foot 
that  will  shake  the  paper-uioney 
most  furiously.  When  you  get 
a  shilling,  put  it  by.  There  is 
now  and  then  a  guinea,  or  a  sove¬ 
reign,  to  be  seen.  Get  it.  Give 
a  pound  note  and  two  shillings  to 
get  a  guinea ;  or,  a  pound  note 
and  a  shilling  to  get  a  sovereign. 
If  you  have  butter  to  sell,  sell  it 
a  little  lower  on  condition  of, re-? 
ceiving  payment  in  gold,  or  silver; 
that  is  to  say,  if  3rou  can  lay  by 
the  price  of  your  butter ;  for,  as 
I  said  before,  3'ou-  will  soon  find 
that  a  treasure  of  bank-notes  is 
very  little  better  than  a  treasure 
of  cockle-shells,  or  of  leaves  of 
flowers.  Pretty  things  enough  to 
look  at ;  but,  they  will  neither 
make  the  oven  Warm  nor  set  the 
-pot  a  boiling. 

However,  there  are  schemes 
afloat  for  making  gold  and  silver 
more  easy  to  come  at.  On  the 
first  of  May  next  (if  no  change 
take  place  in  the  law)  any  body 
may  go  to  the  iff  Bank  of  Eng- 
“  land,'1'1  as  it  is  called,  and  demand 
gold  for  the  paper  of  that  Bank. 
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There  must  be  233  pounds  in 
paper;  and  for  this  the  Bank 
must  give  a  piece  of  gold,  for 
which,  at  the  Mint,  any  body 
may  get  233  Golden  Sovereigns, 
worth  20  good  shillings  each. 
Now,  ten  of  you  may  join,  and 
send  up  paper  enough  to  get  this 
nice  little  bag  of  real  money  ; 
and,  when  you  have  got  this  snug 
in  your  chests,  the  Banks  may  go 
off,  for  you,  like  squibs  and 
crackers  !  By  some  means  or 
other,  real  money  will,  in  all  hu¬ 
man  probability,  get  out  in  May 
or  June.  Then  will  be  your 
time.  Sell  a  little  cheaper  for 
real  money.  Make  a  little  hoard 
at  any  rate ;  or,  rather  (for  you 
always  have  a  little  hoard)  make 
your  hoard  consist  of  real  money; 
which,  let  what  will  happen,  will 
always  be  good ;  will  always  buy 
victuals,  drink  and  clothing. 

There  is  a  project  on  foot  for 
“  lowering  the  standard that  is 
to  say,  for  making  the  present 
silver  shilling  pass  for  more  than 
it  now  passes  for  :  and,  it  is  pro¬ 
posed,  by  the  authors  of  the 
scheme,  to  make  it  pass  for  about 
sixteen  pence.  Whether  the  Par¬ 
liament  will  adopt  this  scheme  I 
cannot  say.  But,  the  thing  is 
possible ;  and,  if  it  should  be 
adopted,  the  cracking  and  snap¬ 
ping  of  the  Banks  and  other 


curious  effects  of  the  measure, 
will,  I  assure  you,  make  a  bit  of 
gold,  or  of  silver,  however  small, 
very  valuable  indeed.  In  the 
hour  of  doubt,  fear,  and  bustle, 
you  will  in  vain  endeavour  to  get 
silver  and  gold  :  get  it,  therefore, 
as  soon  as  possible  ;  get  it,  as  the 
Y ankees  emphatically  say*  “.right 
“  away.’’’’  Gather  up  even  the  six¬ 
pences  with  as  much  care  and 
fondness  as  the  hen.  gathers  her 
chickens  under  her  wings. 

But,  I  am  not  sure,  that  the 
above  law  for  paying  gold  at  the 
place  called  the  “  Banh  of  Eng - 
“  land,”  will  not  be  set  aside  before 
the  first  of  May  next !  The  Par¬ 
liament  has  some  sort  of  project 
for  enabling  that  Bank  to  pay  in 
gold  and  silver  “  sooner  than  the 
“  law,  as  it  now  stands,  intended.” 
I  do  not  much  like  the  talk  about 
this  !  I  was  very  well  contented 
with  the  law  as  it  stood.  I  was 
happy  in  the  certainty  (as  I 
thought  it)  of  the  Bank  being 
compelled  to’pay  233  pound  notes 
in  233  sovereigns  (or  in  gold 
enough  to  make  them)  on  the 
first  of  next  May.  I,  therefore, 
do  not  like  any  alterations  in  the 
law.  In  short,  I  think,  I  “  smell 
“  a  rat!”  I  have  seen  a  law  made 
to  restrain  people  from  getting 
gold  at  the  Bank  in  payment  of 
the  notes  which  these  people  held ; 
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and  this  law  was  called  a  law  to 
restrain  the  Bank  from  paying 
its  notes  according  to  law.  There¬ 
fore,  when  I  n®w  talk  of  an  in¬ 
tended  law,  to  enable  the  Bank 
to  pay  in  gold  sooner  than  the 
present  law  compels  it  so  to  pay, 
may  I  not  reasonably  fear,  that 
the  intended  law  will  enable  the 
people  to  get  payment  'later  than 
the  present  law  would  give  it 
them  1  If  words  had  always  their 
real  meaning,  I  should  be  delight¬ 
ed  to  hear  of  this  intended  law ; 
but,  sifter  hearing  a  real  confis¬ 
cation  of  a  part  of  men’s  estates 
called  a  *•'  redemption  of  land 
“  tax  ;”  after  seeing  men  impri¬ 
soned  during  pleasure,  and  with¬ 
out  the  usual  forms  of  law,  and 
finally  turned  out  of  prison,  with¬ 
out  trial,  without  knowing  their 
accusers,  without  redress,  and 
after  hearing  that  all  this  was 
done  for  the  “  preservation  of 
“  our  liberties;'”  after  these 
things,  and  especially  after  see¬ 
ing  a  measure,  adopted  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  Bank  of  Eng¬ 
land,  to  protect  it  against  the 
lawful  demands  of  its  creditors, 
called  a  measure  to  restrain  it 
from  satisfying  those  demands; 
after  this,  and  a  hundred  other 
similar  instances  of  calling  things 
by  names  signifying  their  con¬ 
traries,  I  must  SEE  t]ie  Bank 


pay  “  SOONER,”  before  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  thing  likely  to  take 
place. 

However,  the  notice  has  been 
given !  It  was  given  on  the  first 
of  March  by  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  who  said,  that 
he  should,  “  on  a  future  day, 
“  have  to  propose  a  measure 
“  for  enabling  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
‘  land  and  that  of  Ireland,  to 
“  pay  in  CASH  (sweet  sound!) 
“  sooner  than  they  were  by  law, 
“  at  present  enabled  to  do.” 
Sweet  words  !  But,  are  they 
merely  the  word  of  promise  ? 
Are  they  merely  sound  !  My 
hopes  are  great,  or,  rather  my 
wishes  ;  for,  my  fear  is  too  great 
to  suffer  me  to  say,  that  I  hope . 
Yet,  what  can  be  plainer  than 
the  words  “  To  pay  in  cash ”  ? 
What  can  be  plainer  '1.  Very 
true  ;  but,  what  can  be  plainer 
than  the  words :  “  Promise  to 
“pay,”  on  every  bank-note? 
And  yet,  we  know,  that  no  pay- 
ment  is  meant.  We  know,  that, 
if  we  carry  a  one  pound  note  to 
the  Bank,  all  the  payment  we 
get  is  just  such  another  note. 
Then  I  do  not  like  the  word 
“  enable .”  Enable  to  pay  may 
mean  to  leave  it  to  the  Bank 
to  pay,  or  not  to  pay,  as  it  shall 
find  it  convenient;  and,  then, 
judging  from  the  past,  have  we 
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not  reason  to  fear,  that  the  Bank- 
will  find  it  most  convenient  not 
to  pay  1  And,  mind,  if  under  this 
disguise,  the  compulsion  to  pay 
in  May  next  should  be  removed, 
where  are  we  then  !  Then  we 
are  all  at  sea  again  ;  we  are 
again  in  the  gulph  of  paper-mo¬ 
ney,  without  compass  to  steer  by, 
and  without  sun  or  star  to  guide 
us  ! 

Now,  what  do  all  these  chop¬ 
pings  and  changings,  what  do 
all  these  wild  schemes  and  pro¬ 
jects,  indicate,  portend,  and  sug¬ 
gest  ?  They  indicate  unfixedness 
and  want  of  knowledge,  in  the 
schemers ;  they  portend  ineffi¬ 
ciency  in  their  plans  and  trouble 
and  confusion  in  the  execution 
of  them ;  and,  ~lo  the  people, 
they  suggest  a  strong  preference 
for  real  money,  the  value  and 
utility  of  which,  wild  schemes 
may  greatly  augment,  but  which 
no  schemes  and  no  events  can, 
by  any  possibility,  diminish. 

Therefore,  once  more  I  exhort 
you,  get  some  real  money  into 
hoard.  Cast  aside,  for  a  while, 
all  other  cares.  Get  some  little 
matter  of  gold,  or  of  silver,  at  any 
rate.  If  you  had  seen,  as  I  have, 
people  in  France  and  America, 
with  bags  of  the  old  paper-money 
of  those  countries,  not  now  worth 
a  penny  a  cart  load,  you  would 


begin  to  look  about  you.  At  any 
rate,  a  little  hoard  of  real-money 
can  do  you  no  harm.  Above  all 
things,  do  not  believe,  that  gold 
can  be  got  at  the  Bank  of  Eng¬ 
land,  till  you  see  the  thing  with 
your  own  eyes.  You  remember, 
that  the  Bank  has  been  to  pay  in 
gold  fifteen  different  times  ;  and 
you  know,  that  it  has  not  paid 
once.  You  remember  that  at 
twelve  different  times  the  inimi¬ 
table  notes  were  to  make  their 
appearance  ;  and  you  knoio,  that 
not  one  such  note  has  yet  ap¬ 
peared.  Never,  therefore,  suffer 
your  belief,  relative  to  any  thing 
about  the  Bank,  to  go  a  hair’s 
breadth  beyond  the  actual  sight  of 
your  own  eyes. 

If,  after  all,  the  present  law 
should  take  its  course,  until  the 
month  oi  May,  and  the  Bank  of 
England  should  really  give  233 
pounds  worth  of  real  gold  for  233 
pounds  in  its  notes,  you  may  not 
have  the  notes  of  this  great  Bank 
hy  you.  But,  you  can  get  them 
with  your  country  notes,  mind 
that ;  for,  the  Country  Bank  Pa¬ 
per  people  are  compelled  by  law, 
to  give  Bank  of  England  notes  in 
exchange  for  +heirs,  if  you  de¬ 
mand  it ;  or,  they  are  compelled 
to  give  you  good  gold.  There¬ 
fore,  it  will  be  very  easy  to  get 
your  country  notes  turned  into 
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gold,  if  the  law  be  not  changed 
before  the  first  of  May.  Any 
one,  who  keeps  a  country  note  af¬ 
ter  that  day,  must  be  little  better 
than  silly.  To  pass  away  imme¬ 
diately,  it  may  do ;  but,  to  keep 
such  note  for  more  than  a  few 
days  would  be  to  discover  insanity. 
However,  my  advice  is,  keep 
none ;  keep  no  note  of  any  kind ; 
and  then  neither  the  forger  nor 
the  broken  banker  can  ruin  you. 
A  bag  of  gold,  or  of  silver,  how¬ 
ever  small,  is  something ;  is  al¬ 
ways  something ;  always  must  be 
something  ;  but,  a  bale  of  bank¬ 
notes  may  become  not  worth  a 
straw.  Keep  a  little  real  money, 
at  any  rate  :  if  you  do  not,  and 
if,  for  the  want  of  it,  you  shall 
see  a  day  of  most  horrible  afflic¬ 
tion,  rememher,  in  that  day,  the 
advice  of 

Your  friend, 

Wm  cobbett. 

P.  S.  The  ^bove  Letter  was 
begun  in  London*  and  finished 
in  the  country.  I  haye  just  now 


(7th  March)  heard  a  whisper 
about  Tokens!  About  “  paying 
“  in  cash'"  by  Tokens  !  If  this 
should  really  be  the  case,  hoot- 
a-wa  !  as  the  people  of  Sweet 
Edinborough  say,  when  they  are 
about  to  send  down  from  tbeir 
window's  the  result  of  the  day 
before’s  repasts.  Hoot-a-wa,  if 
the  Tokens  be  really  corning  I 
Get  rid  of  every  rag  of  country- 
money  first ;  and  then  get  rid  of 
the  Threadneedle-Street  paper- 
money  as  fast  as  you  can.  Get 
the  Tokens,  if  you  cannot  get 
coin.  Even  if  they  be  half  brass, 
or  all  brass,  get  them.  They 
may  serve  to  mend  holes  in  kettles 
or  pots  or  w'arming  pans ;  and 
th  e  paper  would  be  of  no  wse,  what¬ 
ever  ;  seeing  that  the  Tract  So¬ 
ciety  alone  sends  forth,  gratis, 
more  paper  than  is  sufficient  for 
lighting  all  the  pipes  of  the  smok¬ 
ing  part  of  his  Majesty’s  subjects, 
and  for  all  other  purposes  not 
connected  w'ith  intellectual  ne¬ 
cessities.  The  Religious  Tract 
Society  having  most  kindly  iin- 

dertaken  to  furnish  paper,  for 
2  £ 
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nothing1,  for  these  purposes, 
there  can,  when  even  brass  To¬ 
kens  can  be  had,  he  no  earthly 
use  for  bank-notes.  Therefore, 
if  Tokens  come  out,  get  the  To¬ 
kens  ! — However,  this  Token- 
Story  cannot,  surely,  be  true! 
Any  thing  so  barefaced  as  this; 
any  thing  so  completely  a  fulfil¬ 
ment  of  my  prophesies;  any 
thing,  so  shameful  to  all  the  par¬ 
ties  concerned,  will  hardly  be 
adopted,  as  yet,  at  any  rate. — 
Any  thing  of  a  Token  projeet, 
no  matter  what,  will,  mind,  in¬ 
clude  a  repeal  of  Peel's  Sill.  In 
short,  there  can  be  nothing  done 
in  the  way  proposed,  which  will 
not,  in  effect,  repeal  that  Bill. 
We  may,  I  and  my  Disciples, 
hold  ourselves  ready,  therefore, 
for  the  feast  of  the  Gridiron.  Oh  ! 
my  God!  how  we  will  crow! 
We  will  no  longer  complain  of  the 
banishment-bill !  We  shall  have 
received  ample  amends ,  not  only 
for  all  our  sufferings,  but  for  our 
intended  sufferings  !  It  shall  be 
my  business  to  record  the  transac¬ 
tions,  and  to  send  the  record  into 


every  hovel  in  every  part  of  Eng¬ 
land,  Scotland,  Ireland  and  Ame¬ 
rica.  As  far  as  the  sound  of  the 
English  Language  reaches,  shall 
those  become  famous  who  passed 
Peel's  Bill  and  the  Banishment 
Bill. 


IMITATION  OF  COFFEE. 

A  trial  has  taken  place  in  the 
Exchequer  on  an  information 
against  the  Defendant  for  pre¬ 
paring  and  selling  an  imitation  of 
coffee.  A  verdict  has  been  given 
for  the  Crown,  and  the  penalties 
amount  to  200/.  The  facts,  as 
they  came  out  on  the  trial,  are 
these :  that  the  Defendant  had 
made  a  preparation  of  Rye,  which 
he  had  roasted  and  ground,  and 
sold  under  the  name  of  “  Breah- 
“ fast  Powder .”  This,  it  was  al- 
ledged,  was  in  violation  of  the 
Act  of  Parliament,  made  for  pre¬ 
venting  the  fabrication  of  stuff  to 
adulterate  coffee.  I  have  not  the 
Act  before  me  ;  but,  I  remember, 
that  it  is  extremely  carefully 
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drawn;  and  that  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  avoid  its  penalties  by 
any  means  other  than  those  of 
open  avowal  of  the  nature  of  the 
thing  fabricated. 

The  Act  was  made  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  preventing  dealers  in 
coffee  from  adulterating  it  by  put¬ 
ting  amongst  it  roasted  and  ground 
beans,  acorns,  and  other  things, 
which  has  been  frequently  done, 
and  the  consequences  of  which 
coffee-drinkers  frequently  expe¬ 
rience  in  those  gripings  and  other 
pains,  which  powerful  astringents 
generally  produce.  But,  it  never 
could  be  intended  to  prevent  peo¬ 
ple  from  using  wheat,  rye,  or  any 
thing  else;  or,  if  openly  avowed, 
from  selling  such  things  to  their 
neighbours. 

The  error  of  the  Defendant, 
in  all  these  cases,  appears  to  have 
been,  that  they  called  their  arti¬ 
cle  by  a  name,  which  made  it 
doubtful,  at  least,  whether  their 
traffick  came  within  the  descrip¬ 
tions  given  in  the  Act  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  “  Breakfast' Powder  ”  is 
an  equivocal  appellation ;  and  the 


Act  is  so  scrupulously  compre¬ 
hensive  as  to  suffer  nothing  equi¬ 
vocal  to  escape  it.  But,  if  a 
man  were  to  advertise  and  sell, 
“  Roasted  Wheat,  Roasted  Rye,” 
or,  “  Roasted  Wheat  -  flower, 
“  Roasted  Rye-flower ,”  no  Jury 
that  could  be  impannelled  would 
declare  him  guilty  of  a  violation 
of  the  Act.  He  need  not  say, 
whether  it  is  for  breakfast,  dinner 
or  supper.  Just  give  it  its  real 
name,  and  leave  the  Excise  to 
find  out  and  make  out  the  crime 
of  selling  it. 

Best  Wheat,  at  present  prices, 
costs  rather  less  than  three  half¬ 
pence  a  pound,  brought  home  to 
your  door  by  the  quarter.  Rye 
does  not  cost  a  penny.  The  ave¬ 
rage  of  them  may  be  a  penny 
farthing.  Roasting  and  grinding 
and  putting  up  ,  in  papers  may 
cost  a  penny.  Add  a  penny  far¬ 
thing  for  profit  and  Waste.  Sell 
the  flour  for  three  pence  half¬ 
penny  a  pound.  Do  this,  and  the 
Excise  will  never  succeed  in  a 
prosecution.  But,  you  must  call 

the  thing  by  its  real  name ;  or, 
‘2  E  2 
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it  will  expose  you  to  the  torment¬ 
ors  of  the  law. 

White-Hour  (Wheaten)  is  now 
sold  in  London,  retail,  at  about 
2d.  a  pound ;  but,  observe,  the 
bran  and  pollard  are  taken  out. 
Allow  ten  pounds  to  the  bushel 
for  loss  of  weight  in  roasting 
and  grinding.  Then  you  have 
50lbs.  of  brown  flour.  This  costs 
you,  taking  the  average  of  Wheat 
and  Rye,  about  5s.  4d.  The  work 
on  it,  as  above,  4s.  2d.  Toge¬ 
ther  9s.  6d.  And  you  sell  it  for 
I4s,  7d.  Leaving  a  profit,  on 
each  bushel,  of  5s.  Id.  This 
very  far  surpasses  the  profits  of 
the  Baker;  and,  while  the  trade 
would  be  as  lawful  as  that  of  the 
Baker,  it  would  be  carried  on 
with  infinitely  less  risk  of  bad 
debts  and  less  capital,  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  profit. 

That  the  flour  of  wheat  or  rye 
roasted  is  better  than  coffee,  or 
tea,  I  know  well,  from  more  than 
a  year’s  experience ;  and  that  it 
is  not  a  tenth  part  so  expensive 
I  also  well  know.  Neither  coffee 
nor  tea  is  nutricious;  they  both 


affect  the  nerves  so  as  to  produce 
a  disinclination  to  sleep.  While 
the  brown  flour,  equally  pleasant 
to  the  taste,  is  nutricious  and 
wholesome  in  all  respects. 

It  is  very  strange  that  the 
Land -owners,  while  they  are 
seeking  for  Corn-Bills,  never 
think  of  this  matter.  Half  a 
pound  of  wheat  a  day  to  each 
family  would  cause  a  consump¬ 
tion,  in  this  kingdom,  of  about 
9,000,000  of  bushels  a  year.  It 
would  require  nearly  half  a  mil¬ 
lion  of  acres  of  land  to  grow  it 
on.  It  would  give  employment 
to  about  50,000  labouring  men 
and  their  families,  consisting  of 
250,000  persons.  Its  amount,  in 
threshed  wheat,  would  be  about 
three  millions  of  pounds  sterling 
a  gear.  But,  those  wise  Land- 
owners  seem  to  prefer  the  prospe¬ 
rity  of  the  Planters  in  the  Islands, 
to  protect  whom  and  whose  ne¬ 
groes,  they  are  very  willing  to 
maintain  fleets  and  armies.  This 
is,  indeed,  their  own  affair ;  but, 
then,  we,  surely,  ought  to  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  laugh  at  them,  without 
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the  risk  of  being  banished  for  the 
indulgence  of  our  merriment. 

As  to  the  using  of  roasted 
wheat,  or  rye,  or  any  other  grain, 
there  is,  at  any  rate,  no  law  to 
prevent  our  doing  that ;  and,  in 
every  family,  the  thing  maj'  ea¬ 
sily  be  prepared.  I  do,  how¬ 
ever,  believe,  that,  if  the  “  evil  ” 
■were  to  go,  even  in  this  way,  to 
any  great  length,  the  wise  Land- 
owners,  in  their  extreme  anxiety 
to  hand  over  their  estates  (or,  ra¬ 
ther,  the  remainder  of  them)  to 
the  fund-holders,  would  be  cla¬ 
morous  for  a  law  to  send  inspect¬ 
ors  to  our  fire-sides  to  see  that 
we  did  not  commit  the  crime  of 
roasting  wheat  and  rye!  Their 
proceedings  have  long  been,  with 
me,  much  more  a  subject  of  cu¬ 
riosity  and  of  fun  than  of  interest 
and  of  serious  observation  The 
antics  of  the  monkey,  who  cut 
hi£  own  throat  with  a  razor,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  throat  of  the  mon¬ 
key  in  the  glass,  were  not  a  more 
legitimate  subject  of  laughter  than 
are  the  antics  of  the  Land-own¬ 
ers  at  this  moment.  Every  thing 


they  say  and  do  tends  to  their 
own  final  overthrow,  while  they 
think  they  are  annoying  others. 
Who  but  them  would  not  see, 
that  this  hostility'-  towards  the  Ra¬ 
dical  Coffee  People  is  so  injuri¬ 
ous  to  nobody  as  to  themselves  ? 
They  complain,  that  the  Poor  are 
eating  them  vp ;  and  they  do  no¬ 
thing  to  enable  the  poor  to  be¬ 
come  less  burthensome.  They 
will  insist  upon  it  that  a  part, 
and  a  large  part  too,  of  what 
they  pay  in  poor-rates,  shall  be 
given  to  the  West  India  Planter 
to  feed  his  negroes  with,  and  to 
enable  him  to  purchase  up  what 
the  fundholders  do  not  demand  of 
their  estates.  Well:  it  really  is 
their  own  aflair;  and,  I  do  not 
see  why  others  should  interfere. 
Their  destiny  is  prepared  ;  and 
let  them  fulfil  it. 


COBBETT’S  STAMPED  REGISTER. 

This  work  will  be  published  with  a 
Stamp,  on  Saturday,  the  Slit  of 
March,  and  every  week  afterwards.  It 
will  continuo  to  be  published  without 
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the  stamp  also.  The  stamp  is  abso¬ 
lutely  neeessary  to  make  the  work  reach, 
with  any  thing  like  regularity,  gentle¬ 
men  in  Ireland  and  in  the  Country- 
Places  in  England.  The  price  of  the 
stamped  Register  will  be  a  shilling, 
the  stamp  itself  being  four-pence.  The 
paper  will  be  one  sheet  of  the  very 
largest  size  that  the  lam  allow's  of.  It 
will  he  very  good,  and  folded  in  such  a 
way  as  to  contain  thirty-two  pages  with 
double  columns.  The  mode  of  obtaining 
this  work  is  that  of  application  to  News¬ 
men  ;  but,  if  any  gentleman,  wishing 
to  have  the  work,  should  find  any  diffi- 

V 

culty  in  doing  this,  he  will  please  to  ap¬ 
ply  to  the  Publisher  ( postage  paid), 
who  will  punctually  attend  to  the  appli¬ 
cation. 

It  is  intended  to  take  Advertisements 
to  fill  the  last  leaf  of  the  Register-, 
stamped  as  well  as  unstamped,  in  or¬ 
der  to  assist  in  defraying  the  expcnce  of 
superior  paper  and  print.  The  very 
sight  of  a  pamphlet  like  the  Register, 
compared  with  other  pamphlets,  must 
convince  every  one  that  its  great  num¬ 
bers  only  could  enable  tire  proprietor  to 
sell  it  at  so  low  a  price.  The  Six- 
Acts  Parliament  has  compelled 
him  tp  have  such  a  quantity  of 
paper,  and  he  will  not  have  had  paper 
and  print.  A  leaf  of  Advertisements 
may  help  to  make  up  for  the  great  ex¬ 


penses  arising  from  this  cause. — The 
particulars  as  to  advertising  will  be 
stated  at  the  Office.  It  is  presumed, 
that  there  would  be  great  advantage  in 
advertising  in  the  Register,  which  is, 
generally,  read  by  persons  of  an  atten¬ 
tive  turn  of  mind.  The  work  is  read 
by  great  numbers  of  persons,  in  coun¬ 
try  as  well  as  in  town.  Itisnot  thrown 
aside  as  soon  as  read.  Its  form  is  cal¬ 
culated  for  preservation ;  and  its  con¬ 
tents  cause  it,  most  frequently,  to  be 
looked  over  again  and  again. — How¬ 
ever,  those  who  have  to  advertise  are 
the  best  judges  of  this,  and  their  judg¬ 
ment  will  be  their  guide. 

A  new  Edition  of  Paper  against 
Gold  is  now  published,  price  5s.  bound 
in  boards. 

Cobbett’s  Religious  Tracts, 
No.  I.,  (to  be  continued  monthly)  is 
just  published,  and  has  already  gone 
through  two  editions,  to  the  great, 
terror  of  the  “  Tract  Society who 
dread  the  approach  of  Common  Sense 
as  Owls  do  the  rising  of  the  Sun. 

V 

The  American  Indian  Corn,  Wa¬ 
ter  -Melon,  Citron -Melon,  and 
Pumpkin,  seed,  are  sold  at  the  Office. 
Particulars  relating  to  all  these  will 
be  found  in  Register,  No.  7,  published 
on  the  1 7th  February. 
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“  CATHOLIC  emancipa- 
“  TION.” 

I  use  these  two  words,  because 
they  point  out  the  matter  known 
by  the  name  ;  but,  certainly,  the 
measure,  if  carried,  would  do  the 
body  of  Catholics  no  good  what¬ 
ever,  unless  a  Reform  of  the  Par¬ 
liament  Avere  also  to  take  place. 
1  his  matter  has  amused  the  coun¬ 
try  for  so  many  years,  that  it  is 
really,  as  it  stands  noAv,  hardly 
Avorthy  of  serious  attention.  Yet, 
that  unsearchable  being,  Mr. 
James  Perry  affects  to  discover 
a  most  auspicious  prospect  in  the 
bare  circumstance  of  the  subject 
having  been  sent  to  a  Committee 
in  the  House  of  Commons  !  He 
has  these  profound  and  heart- 
gladdening  remarks  on  this  cir¬ 
cumstance  :  “  We  sincerely  con- 
“  gratulate  the  country  on  the 
“  result  of  the  motion  for  the  ap- 
“  pointment  of  a  Committee  to 
“  consider  of  the  Laws  that  affect 
“  the  Roman  Catholics,  for  at  no 
“  previous  time  did  the  temper 
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“  of  Parliament  shew  itself  so  li- 
“  berally  disposed  to  do  justice 
“  to  this  most  valuable  and  op- 
“  pressed  body  of  our  fellow  sub- 
“  jects.  The  enlightened  opi- 
“  nion  of  the  country  is  felt  with- 
“  in  the  walls  of  the  House  of 
“  Commons,  and  there  are  cir- 
“  cumstances  most  auspicious  to 
“  the  great  question,  elsewhere, 
“  to  Avhich  Ave  need  not  allude. 
“  His  Majesty  will  go  to  Ire- 
“  land  with  a  splendour  truly 
“  worthy  of  the  Monarch  of  a 
“  brave  and  gallant  people,  if  he 
“  goes  after  having  ghmn  the 
“  Royal  Assent  to  a  Bill  which 
“  Avill  remove  the  disabilities 
“  and  heal  the  divisions  that 
“  have  so  long  agitated  that 
“  part  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
“  lie  av ill  return  to  his  Coro- 
“  nation  with  eclat,  and  take 
“  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the 
“  Constitution  as  then  by  law 
“  established  with  the  delight 
“  that  must  be  innate  in  a  ge- 
“  nerous  hearty 

God  bless  us  !  How  this  gen¬ 
tleman  is  come  about,  within 
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these  few  weeks  !  Does  he  smell 
Baronet  ?  Does  he  remember 
Sir  Bate  Dudley'1.  It  is  not  a 
month  since  this  same  person 
declared,  that  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  had  no  feeling  in  common 
with  the  'people  ;  and  that,  there¬ 
fore,  Reform  was  become  ne¬ 
cessary  !  Now  he  tells  us,  that 
the  “  enlightened  opinion  of  the 
“  country  is  felt  within  the  walls 
“  of  the  House  of  Commons  !” 
Well  for  him  he  is  not  Cobbelt, 
or  how  he  would  bo  massacred 
by  Mr.  Brougham  for  inconsis¬ 
tency  !  How  that  noisy  educa¬ 
tor  would  chop  him  about ! 
What  a  deal  of  dull  sarcasm 
he  would  pour  forth  upon  him  ! 

I  have  no  objection  to  any 
compliments  bestowed  on  the 
Catholics,  but  I  hate  all  exal¬ 
tation  of  classes  and  parts  of 
the  kingdom.  The  mass  of  the 
Irish  want  food  and  raiment 
much  more  than  any  thing  else. 
They  are  naturally  full  of  spirit 
and  genius,  and  of  industry  too. 
They  have  a  little  too  much 
of  levity  and  fickleness ;  but 


these  are  amply  made  up  for 
by  their  warmth  and  hospi¬ 
tality.  Make  them  easy  in 
their  circumstances,  and  all  their 
peculiar  foibles  disappear.  See 
them  in  America.  See  them 
doing  almost  all  the  hard  la¬ 
bour,  and  possessing  no  small 
part  of  the  property,  of  the 
bright  and  busy  city  of  New 
York.  See  them  on  that  hap¬ 
py  scene,  and  you  will  then 
really  know  what  they  are. 
There  there  is  a  Catholic  Con¬ 
gregation,  with  fifteen  thousand 
communicants,  as  good  and  order¬ 
ly  people  as  ever  lived  in  the 
world.  This  shows  what  the 
Irish  really  are ;  and  it  points 
out  what  they  Avant  at  home: 
namely,  good  food  and  raiment 
in  exchange  for  their  labour 
and  the  use  of  their  talents ; 
and  not  an  unmeaning  and  wholly 
ineffectual  thing,  called  “  eman- 
“  cipation It  is  not  a  mea¬ 
sure  like  this,  nor  a  snivelling 
thing  about  schooling,  that  will 
do  any  real  good  to  this  misruled 
part  of  the  kingdom,  Avhich, 
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while  it  is  one  of  the  finest 
countries  in  the  world,  contains, 
perhaps,  the  most  wretched 
people.  Schooling  is  not  edu¬ 
cation  :  education  is  bringing 
up  ;  and  how  is  this  to  be  ac¬ 
complished  by  such  petty  and 
partial  means  ?  To  put  Ireland 
to  rights  requires  a  great  deal 
to  be  done ;  but  nothing  in  the 
small  way.  Why  cannot  the 
Irish  in  Ireland  be  made  like 
the  Irish  at  New  York'?  Ah! 
Why  cannot  the  English  be 
made  a  hundreth  part  so  well 
off  as  those  American  Irish? 
Talk  of  obstacles :  where  are 
they?  We  know  where,  but 
we  dare  not  say,  lest  we  be 
banished. 

The  measure  will,  I  dare  say, 
go  off  in  talk.  It  seems  to  be  a 
standing  cfish  ;  for,  I  have  seen  it 
on  the  table  for  twenty  years! 
Of  much  more  importance,  there¬ 
fore,  at  present,  is  the  surpriz- 
ingly  altered  tone  of  that  ii  unas- 
“  sailable  being,”  Mr.  James 
Perry.  This  person  is  become 
furiously  “  loyal ,”  all  at  once. 
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The  fit  appears  to  have  taken  him 
upon  the  King’s  going  to  the  thea¬ 
tre  the  first  time .  People  were 
astonished  at  the  account  All 
the  world  knew  how  the  thing  had 
seen  got  up ;  but,  Mr.  Perry 
could  not  see  behind  the  curtain. 
He  could  not  get  a  peep.  All 
was  real ;  all  was  bona  fide,  with 
him.  The  clapping  “  came  from 
“  the  heart :  it  was  the  sponta- 
“  neous  effusion  of  sincere  love .” 
Oh !  sincere  gentleman  !  The  ob¬ 
ject  of  all  this  will  come  out  by- 
and-by.  Inscrutable  as  the  “  bc- 
“  ing ”  is,  we  shall  search  his  mo¬ 
tives  out.  At  present  we  will 
leave  him. 


GRAMPOUND ! 

What !  Do  I  mean  to  take  se¬ 
rious  notice  of  this  !  Not  serious 
notice.  That  is  impossible;  but 
I  mean  to  notice  it ;  for  out  of 
it  some  very  pretty  little  jocose 
matter  has  arisen.  Such  a  thing 
was,  to  be  sure,  never  before 
heard  of  in  the  world.  Were  I 
a  painter,  I  would,  upon  this 
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occasion;,  fling  away  the  pen, 
and  take  to  the  pencil;  for  no 
words  can  do  justice  to  the  scene. 
There  would  I  place  the  old  Oak, 

corroded  at  the  root,  his  top 

* 

dead,  his  trunk  hollow,  loosened 
at  his  base,  rocking  with  every 
blast:  and  there  would  I  place 
Lord  John  Russell,  in  the  person 
of  a  Tom-  Tit,  endeavouring  to  put 
all  to  rights  by  picking  at  a  nest  of 
animalcula  seated  in  the  half-rotted 
bark  of  one  of  the  meanest  of  the 
branches  1  What,  then,  do  I  de¬ 
spise  that  gift  of  the  Creator ; 
that  gift  called  a  Tom-Tit!  By 
no  means.  I  sincerely  thank  God 
for  Tom-Tits,  and  for  Sparrows 
also.  The  latter  prevent  our  gar¬ 
dens  from  being  totally  destroyed 
by  wire-worms,  caterpillars,  and 
other  enemies  of  vegetation  ;  and, 
as  to  Mr.  Thomas  Tit,  he  is  the 
best  guardian  of  the  health  of 
our  trees.  He  is  seen  running 
along  on  the  underside  of  the 
bows,  looking  for  the  eggs  of 
those  insects  which  injure  the 
bark,  and,  sometimes,  enter  the 
trunks  of  the  trees.  Some  think, 
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that  he  is  eating  the  birds ;  but 
he  is  really  clearing  the  tree  of 
injurious  insects.  Far,  therefore, 
be  it  from  me  to  speak  in  dis¬ 
paragement  of  the  Tom  -  Tit. 
But,  I  cannot  extol  his  minute 
efforts,  when  bestowed  upon  a 
tree  that  is  sound  in  neither  root 
nor  trunk,  that  has  not  a  branch 
that  is  free  from  canker,  that  is 
spewing  up  funguses  from  his 
stem,  and  that,  is,  from  bottom 
to  top,  locked  close  up  in  the 
mortal  embraces  of  the  moss. 

I  shall  now  insert  the  Report 
of  what  passed  in  a  Committee 
on  Lord  John  Russell’s  Bill.  It 
is  curious,  though  interesting  in 
no  other  way.  Mr.  Baring  made 
some  remarks,  which,  as  the 
reader  will  see,  contain  both  truth 
and  wit.  They  were  also  perti¬ 
nent  ;  and,  when  I  have  inserted 
the  debate,  I  will  endeavour  to 
make  them  useful. 

Upon  the  proposition  of  Lord  J. 
Russell,  the  report  of  the  Grampound 
Election  Bill  was  recommitted. 

Mr.  S.  WortTi.EY  objected  to  the 
amount  of  the  qualification  for  voting', 
which  the  Noble  Lord  proposed  for 
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Leeds,  that  qualification  being  only 
for  such  persons  as  rented  houses  at 
101.  a  year.  This  qualification  he 
thought  too  low,  and  that  it  ought  to 
be  raised  much  higher ;  for  he  was 
ready  to  avow  his  opinion,  that  where 
the  population  was  very  numerous,  the 
right  of  voting  should  be  comparatively 
narrowed.  He  was  by  no  means  an 
advocate  for  placing  Leeds,  or  any 
other  great  town,  upon  the  same  foot¬ 
ing  as  Westminster  with  respect  to  the 
right  of  voting.  Upon  the  best  in¬ 
quiries  which  he  had  been  able  to 
make,  he  found  that  the  rate  of  201. 
would  include  every  person  of  the  rank 
of  a  respectable  tradesman  in  the  Bo¬ 
rough,  and  give  a  body  of  voters  to 
the  amount  of  between  2  and  3,000. 
He  should  wish,  therefore,  that  instead 
of  the  words  10  pounds,  the  words  20 
pounds  be  inserted.  He  would  rather 
propose  this  amendment  at  a  future 
stage  of  the  proceedings  than  now,  in 
order  to  give  the  House  a  full  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  considering  the  subject. 

Lord  Milton  begged  leave  to  ex¬ 
press  his  entire  approbation  of  the 
mode  of  Reform  which  had  been  in¬ 
troduced  by  his  Noble  Friend.  It  pro¬ 
ceeded  strictly  upon  constitutional 
principles,  and  for  this  reason  he  pre¬ 
ferred  it,  both  to  the  proposition  for 
■  extending  the  elective  franchise  to  the 
West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  and  to 


that  for  transferring  It  to  the  Hundreds 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Grampound. 
There  was  one  point,  however,  on 
which  he  was  inclined  to  differ,  both 
from  his  Honourable  Friend,  and  his 
Noble  Friend  who  framed  the  Bill. 
Instead  of  making  any  fanciful  expe¬ 
riments,  or  attempting  to  set  our  own 
wisdom  above  the  wisdom  of  our  an¬ 
cestors,  instead  of  hazarding  any  in¬ 
novation  upon  the  ancient  and  recog¬ 
nised  Constitution,  he  thought  it  would 
be  a  much  safer  and  wiser  course  to 
make  the  borough  of  Leeds  a  mere 
scot  and  lot  borough,  like  all  others 
where  the  inhabitant  householders  had 
the  right  of  voting. — It  must  be  re¬ 
collected  that  there  were  other  persons 
in  this  country  who  were  entitled  to 
protection,  as  well  as  those  who  pos¬ 
sessed  large  property.  The  lower 
orders  stood  just  as  much  in  need  of 
protection  as  persons  in  more  exalted 
stations.  If  we  examined  the  state  of 
the  country  for  the  last  25  years,  no 
man,  he  apprehended,  would  deny, 
that  the  lower  orders  of  the  people  had 
suffered  more  from  the  pressure  of  the 
times  than  persons  in  the  higher  classes 
of  life.  The  House  was  bound,  there¬ 
fore,  to  consider  the  interests  of  that 
portion  of  the  community  ;  and  as  this 
was  probably  the  first  of  a  series  of 
measures,  which  would  be  applied  to 
the  reform  of  the  Representation  of 
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the  people,  they  ought  not  to  lay 
down  a  principle  of  election  which 
might  exclude  from  the  elective 
franchise  persons  in  the  humbler 
■walks  of  life  [hear,  hear,  hear]. 
The  corruption  which  prevailed  in  the 
smaller  Boroughs,  was  rarely  to  be 
found  in  those  where  the  electors  were 
very  numerous.  It  was  perhaps  of  lit¬ 
tle  importance,  whether  in  the  present 
instance  the  number  of  electors  should 
be  three  or  six  thousand,  with  refe¬ 
rence  to  the  interests  of  the  particular 
borough,  but  it  was  a  point  of  material 
importance,  when  considered  with  re¬ 
ference  to  the  way  in  which  the  infe¬ 
rior  classes  of  the  people  would  receive 
the  boon  which  the  House  was  now  of¬ 
fering  to  them.  As  to  the  distinction 
of  respectable  classes,  as  distinguished 
from  the  inferior  orders,  he  protested 
against  the  use  of  the  term.  One  class 
of  society  might  be  poorer  or  more  un¬ 
fortunate  than  another,  but  the  poor¬ 
est  man  in  the  realm,  if  he  were  honest, 
sober,  and  industrious,  was  just  as  re¬ 
spectable  as  the  most  exalted  [hear]. 
For  these  reasons  he  thought  that,  in¬ 
stead  of  wishing  to  raise  the  qualifica¬ 
tion,  the  House  would  do  better  to 
abandon  all  qualification,  and  proceed, 
in  legislating  for  this  particular  case, 
with  a  view  of  conciliating  the  people, 
and  acting  upon  the  ancient  and  recog¬ 
nised  principles  of  the  Constitution. 


Sir  R.  Wilson  begged  to  observe, 
in  answer  to  what  had  fallen  from  the 
Honourable  Gentleman  opposite,  that 
the  conduct  of  the  Electors  of  West¬ 
minster,  so  far  from  having  been 
dishonoured  by  any  corruption,  had 
been  distinguished  by  the  greatest 
purity.  Their  example,  therefore,  so 
far  from  being  an  argument  against 
the  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise 
by  scot  and  lot,  was  directly  in  its  fa¬ 
vour.  With  respect  to  the  Borough  of 
Southwark,  he  could  state  that  his  (Sir 
R.  Wilson’s)  first  election  did  not  cost 
above  7001.,  though  he  had  to  contend 
against  great  wealth,  long  possesion, 
and  high  respectability.  The  expen- 
ces  of  his  last  election,  including 
charges  for  printing,  did  not  exceed 
3001.  He  entirely  agreed  with  the 
Noble  Lord  (Milton),  that  the  House 
ought  to  extend  the  elective  franchise 
as  much  as  possible  to  the  poorer 
classes  of  society,  for  the  poorer 
classes  were  subjected  to  the  burthen 
of  taxation,  and  it  was  an  acknow¬ 
ledged  principle  of  the  Constitution, 
that  representation  should  be  co-exten- 
ffive  with  taxation. 

Lord  J.  Russell  said,  that  this 
subject  had  been  so  long  before  the 
House,  that  they  ought  to  be  in  pos¬ 
session  of  all  the  information  connect¬ 
ed  with  it.  He  trusted,  therefore, 
that  if  the  Honourable  Gentleman  op- 
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posite  intended  to  make  any  opposition, 
he  would  make  it  now,  and  not  defer  it 
to  a  distant  period. 

Mr.  S.  Wortley  said,  he  did  not 
mean  to  cast  any  reflection  upon  the 
Electors  of  Westminster.  He  agreed 
that  there  was  a  radical  difference  of 
opinion  between  himself  and  the  hon. 
and  gallant  officer  (Sir  R.  Wilson),  for 
the  principle  upon  which  he  should  le¬ 
gislate  would  be  a  principle  of  pro¬ 
perty,  whereas  he  (Sir  Robert)  was 
inclined  to  give  the  right  of  voting  to 
numbers,  and  not  to  property.  He 
had  no  objection  to  propose  the  amend¬ 
ment  it  once,  and  he  would  move, 

therefore,  that  the  word  “  ten”  be 

••t 

omitted,  and  “  twenty”  substituted 
for  it. 

Sir  R.  Wilson  said,  that  when  the 
honourable  Gentleman  opposite  wished 
to  give  the  elective  franchise  to  pro¬ 
perty,  he  seemed  totally  to  forget  that 
labour  was  property,  and  that,  in  point 
of  fact,  the  poorest  labourer  in  the 
country  paid  101.  out  of  181.  in  taxes, 
and  in  the  course  of  the  year  100  day’s 
labour  out  of  the  300. 

Mr.  T.  Courtenay  said,  with  re¬ 
ference  to  what  had  fallen  from  the 
Noble  Lord  opposite  (Lord  Milton), 
that  there  never  was  an  instance  of  a 
scot  and  lot  borough  having  been 
created  by  Act  of  Parliament.  As  to 
the  purity  of  the  ^lectors  of  West¬ 


minster,  upon  which  the  Honourable 
Member  for  Southwark  insisted,  he 
(Mr.  C.)  could  only  say,  that  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  City  of  Westminster 
had  been  grossly  calumniated,  if  a 
great  deal  of  corruption  had  not  exist¬ 
ed  in  former  elections.  He  should 
certainly  support  the  amendment  of  his 
Hon.  Friend. 

Mr.  Gurney  said  a  few  words, 
which  were  not  distinctly  audible. 

Mr.  Baring  said,  that  the  particular 
mode  of  adding  two  Members  to  that 
House  was  not  in  itself  a  question  of 
great  importance.  At  the  same  time, 
as  this  was  the  first  instance  in  which 
Parliament  was  called  upon  to  apply  a 
general  principle  of  legislation,  in  that 
view  it  was  material  that  the  House 
should  weigh  maturely  what  it  pro¬ 
mulgated  upon  this  subject.  In  framing 
a  system  of  representation,  experience 
proved  the  necessity  of  looking  to  pro¬ 
perty  as  an  essential  principle  for  the 
permanence  of  social  order.  At  the 
same  time,  it  was  undoubtedly  essen¬ 
tial  that  the  interests  of  the  poorer  or 
less  fortunate  classes  of  society  should 
be  mixed  up  with  those  considerations. 
It  would  be  unwise  to  take  property  as 
the  simple  basis  of  representation,  as 
the  French  had  done.  It  was  true,  that 
the  basis  of  property  was  sufficient,  as 
a  security ;  but  then  the  consequence 

would  he,  as  in  France,  a  total  indif- 
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ference  on  the  part  of  the  people  as  to 
the  election  of  their  Representatives, 
or  their  conduct  after  they  were  elected. 
The  representation  in  America,  on 
the  other  hand,  furnished  an  example 
of  the  defects  of  the  popular  princi¬ 
ple,  when  taken  as  the  principal  basis. 
He  thought,  therefore,  that  the  plan 
of  representation  best  adapted  to  this 
and  every  other  country  would  be  one 
graduated  a  little  upon  the  scale  of 
principle,  and  regulated  by  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  Vestry  Bill  that  passed 
some  years  ago.  If,  for  instance,  101. 
were  taken  as  a  basis  conferring  a 
right  of  one  vote,  the  scale  might  be 
graduated,  so  as  to  give  to  the  higher 
classes  of  society  three  or  four  votes 
[a  laugh].  Such  a  system  as  this 
would,  in  his  opinion,  supply  the  two 
desiderata  of  security,  both  with  re¬ 
spect  to  property  and  th egood  will  of 
the  people.  With  respect  to  what  had 
fallen  from  his  Honourable  and  Gal¬ 
lant  Friend,  he  admitted,  that  the 
conduct  of  the  Electors  of  Westmin¬ 
ster  and  Southwark  had,  in  the  latter 
instances,  been  most  unexceptionable. 
But  though  no  great  expenditure  of 
money  was  incurred  by  the  Candidates, 
he  must  say  that  there  was  a  most  ex¬ 
travagant  expenditure  of  what  perhaps 
was  a  more  serious  tax  upon  the  Can¬ 
didates,  he  meant  nonsense  [a  loud 
laugh].  No  person  stood  .a  ehance  of 
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success  as  a  popular  candidate  for  those 
places,  unless  he  condescended  to  use 
such  language  as  he  would  be  ashamed 
to  use,  in  talking  of  the  same  subjects, 
not  only  in  the  society  of  gentlemen, 
but  among  Englishmen  possessing 
common  sense  [hear,  hear,  and  much 
laughter]. 

Sir.  R.  Wilson  rose  to  call  his  Ho¬ 
nourable  Friend  to  order.  He  appre¬ 
hended  that  no  Honourable  Member 
had  a  right  to  say  that  another  Honour¬ 
able  Member  had  not  only  talked  non¬ 
sense,  but  used  such  language  as  he 
would  be  ashamed  to  use  in  another 
place.  He  did  not  know  whether  his 
Honourable  Friend  had  ever  been  pre¬ 
sent  when  he  (Sir  R.  Wilson)  addressed 
the  Inhabitants  of  Southwark  [a 
laugh].  He  wished  his  Honourable 
Friend  would  attend  some  of  their 
meetings,  that  he  might  correct  the 
opinion  which  he  appeared  to  enter¬ 
tain  of  them. 

The  Chairman  rose  to  order.  He 
had  not  understood  the  words  of  the 
Honourable  Member  for  Taunton  to 
apply  either  to  the  Honourable  and 
Gallant  Officer  or  his  Colleague. 

Mr.  Baring  said,  he  should  be  ex¬ 
tremely  sorry  if  any  thing  which  had 
fallen  from  him  should  be  ascribed  to 
a  want  of  respect  for  his  Honourable 
and  Gallant  Friend,  and  to  the  Ho¬ 
nourable  Baronet  who  was  not  now  in 
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his  place  (Sir  Francis  Burdett).  There 
was  no  man  for  whose  talents  he  had 
a  greater  admiration,  or  whom  he 
should  be  so  sorri /  to  lose,  as  a  Mem¬ 
ber  of  the  House ,  than  that  Honour¬ 
able  Baronet.  At  the  same  time  he 
must  maintain,  that  any  man  who 
would  complain  of  great  public  griev¬ 
ances,  and  enlarge  upon  the  suffer¬ 
ings  of  the  people — any  man  who 
would  talk  the  greatest  nonsense  upon 
legislation  and  good  government  [hear, 
hear!  from  Lord  Castlereagh],  was 
most  likely  to  succeed  at  such  elec¬ 
tions  as  those  for  Westminster  and 
Southwark.  Under  all  the  circum¬ 
stances,  he  felt  inclined  to  support  the 
amendment  of  the  Honourable  Gentle¬ 
man  opposite  (Mr.  S.  Wortley). 

Mr.  Calvert  and  Mr.  Courtenay 
explained. 

Lord  Milton  felt  it  his  duty  to 
move,  as  an  amendment,  that  all  the 
words  Implying  any  restriction  upon 
the  right  of  voting  should  be  omitted. 

Mr.  S.  Wortley  consented  to  with¬ 
draw  his  amendment. 

Mr.  C.  Wynn  suggested  that  the 
regular  course  would  be  to  take  the 
sense  of  the  House  upon  the  question, 
that  the  original  words  of  the  clause 
down  to  a  certain  part  of  it ;  because, 
if  the  Honourable  Gentleman  oppo¬ 
site  withdrew  his  amendment,  the 
Noble  Lord’s  motion  would  bo  an 


amendment  upon  a  question  which  had 
no  existence. 

Lord  Milton  agreed  with  the  Ho¬ 
nourable  and  Learned  Gentleman,  and 
accordingly  moved  that  all  the  words 
of  the  clause  down  to  the  word  “  some,” 
stand  part  of  the  Bill. 

Lord  Althorp  observed,  that  he 
was  decidedly  friendly  to  that  altera¬ 
tion  in  the  representation,  which  gave 
the  people  a  greater  share  in  the  de¬ 
liberative  proceedings  of  that  House. 
He  should  support  the  Amendment  of 
the  Noble  Lord  (Milton). 

Mr.  Martin  (Galway)  thought  if 
the  Noble  Lord  (we  presume  Lord 
John  Russel)  had  it  in  contemplation 
to  submit  a  motion  of  general  re¬ 
form,  the  present  Bill  had  been  bet¬ 
ter  withdrawn  until  that  question 
was  disposed  of.  If,  however,  the 
Noble  Lord  wanted  to  have  some 
one  borough  brought  before  that 
House  for  dissection,  would  it  not 
have  been  more  natural  in  him  to 
have  selected  one  with  which  he 
was  more  particularly  acquainted  ? 
He  wished  to  address  himself  more 
particularly  to  those  Gentlemen  who 
were  determined  to  disfranchise  the 
Borough  of  Grampound,  because  they 
there  had  palpable  and  visible  evi¬ 
dence  of  corruption.  It  reminded 
him  of  a  transaction  in  which  a 
friend  of  his  was  engaged.  He  was 
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about  to  be  married  to  a  lady 
having  a  fortune  of  200,0001.,  and 
wished  to  consult  his  solicitor,  who 
resided  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Lincoln’s-inn-fields.  Another  officer 
of  the  law  lived  in  the  same  vici¬ 
nity,  he  believed  of  the  name  of 
Radford,  whom  he  did  not  wish  to 
see,  as  it  was  the  long  vacation, 
and  he  had  reason  to  believe  a 
writ  was  in  that  quarter  also  (a 
laugh).  A  friend  called  on  the 
officer  to  obtain  the  indulgence, 
backed  by  on  offer  of  301 . — 
“  What,”  said  the  officer,  “  do  you 
“  think  that  with  a  writ  in  my 
“  possession,  I  should  see  Mr.  Such- 
“  a-one  and  not  arrest  him?  I  know 
“  my  duty  better.”  “Well,”  said 
“  the  Gentleman,  give  back  the  301.” 
“  Oh,  no ;  I’ll  arrest  him  if  I  see 
“  him ;  but  don’t  you  also  know  I 
“  can  shut  my  eyes  (a  laugh)?”  It 
was  so  with  the  Gentlemen  oppo¬ 
site.  Their  eyes  were  open  to  Gram- 
pound,  but  were  shut  to  other  bo¬ 
roughs  where  corruption  has  gene¬ 
rally  prevailed.  With  the  little  ac¬ 
cordance  that  existed  between  the 
Members  of  Westminster,  Southwark 
and  Middlesex,  and  the  majority  of 
that  House,  he  thought  it  could  be 
no  recommendation  to  that  majority 
to  sanction  a  mode  of  return  at 
fceetls  Sainted  to  pro¬ 


cure  the  return  of  Gentlemen  pos¬ 
sessing  similar  opinions. 

Mr  Lockhart  considered  that  any 
change  in  the  representation  should 
be  bottomed  in  property.  He  should 
support  a  proposition  for  some  quali¬ 
fication  in  the  vote  beyond  scot  and 
lot. 

Sir  R.  Wilson,  in  explanation, 
observed  that  the  right  of  election 
in  the  Borough  of  Southwark,  was 
in  the  inhabitant  householders  pay¬ 
ing  scot  and  lot.  He  disregarded 
the  criticism  o  f  those,  “  whose  praise 
“  was  censure,  and  whose  censure, 
“  praise.” 

Mr.  Martin  explained.  He  did  not 
criticise  the  character  of  the  Hon. 
General — he  had  no  wish  to  offend 
his  feelings.  If  he  had  such  an  in¬ 
tention,  he  would  not  have  selected 
that  place  for  such  a  purpose. 

Mr.  Hurst  expressed  his  hope,  that 
when  the  House  was  creating  a  new- 
right,  they  should  not  overlook  the 
claims  of  the  poorer  classes,  who  so 
largely  contributed  to  the  burdens  of 
the  state,  and  bore  with  such  patience 
their  unexampled  privations.  The  in¬ 
troduction  of  any  sum  as  a  qualification 

in  a  scot  and  lot  borough,  was  an  in¬ 
novation  [hear  !].  In  all  former  cases 
where  boroughs  were  disfranchised  for 
corruption,  in  transferring  the  right  of 
voting,  an  extension  of  the  franchise 
took  place. 
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Mr.  Peel  admitted  that  whether  the 
sum  was  ten  or  twenty  pounds,  the 
adoption  of  the  qualification  was  an  ar¬ 
bitrary  principle.  As  they  were  trans¬ 
ferring  the  right  of  return  to  Leeds, 
he  thought  they  should  give  the  inha¬ 
bitants  a  substance,  not  a  shadow.  He 
understood  that  the  payment  of  the 
poor’s  rate  on  ten  pounds  a  year,  would 
give  a  respectable  constituency  of 
nearly  three  thousand  voters.  Had  the 
transference  been  to  the  East  Riding 
of  Yorkshire,  they  should  not  have 
been  at  sea,  as  they  then  were,  in 
search  of  a  principle.  The  scot  and 
lot  right  was  certainly  more  congenial 
with  the  Constitution,  but  there  were 
circumstances  in  the  locality  of  Leeds 
which  made  it  disadvantageous  to  give 
an  unlimited  right  of  voting.  It  was 
a  great  manufacturing  town,  and  such 
an  abstraction  of  the  people  from  their 
habits  of  industry  would  work  a  great 
disservice. 

Mr.  Abercrombie  stated,  that  he 
had  formerly  been  of  opinion  the  bet¬ 
ter  mode  of  disposing  of  the  elective 
franchise  of  Grampound,  would  be  to 
add  it  to  County  Representation,  by 
giving  it  to  the  West  Riding  of  York, 
but  he  had  altered  that  opinion,  and 
no  w  supported  the  transfer  to  the  town 
of  Leeds,  according  to  Lord  John 
Russell’s  motion,  which  he  conceived 
was  adhering  strictly  to  the  principal 


of  the  Constitution,  though  making 
some  innovation  with  respect  to  the 
details. 

Mr.  S.  Wortley  explained. 

Mr.  Monck  advocated  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Noble  Lord  Milton,  for 
extending  the  new  right  of  franchise 
in  Leeds  to  all  inhabitants  paying  scot 
and  lot,  on  the  ground  that  the  extent 
of  the  population  would  tend  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  purity  of  election.  He  was 
the  more  anxious  that  this  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  bona  fide  representation, 
should  be  the  object  of  the  House,  be¬ 
cause  he  was  convinced  that  the  exclu¬ 
sion  of  the  poor  from  the  privilege  of 
electing  Representatives,  in  many 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  was  attended 
with  bad  and  dangerous  consequences  ; 
one  of  its  unhappy  effects  was  to  lay 
unequal  pressure  of  taxation  on  the  in¬ 
dustrious  classes,  compared  with  the 
rich  proprietors,  for  the  land  tax  had 
remained  the  same  for  a  whole  cen¬ 
tury,  while  the  price  of  Beer  was  quad¬ 
rupled.  He  would,  therefore,  vote 
for  the  Noble  Lord’s  amendment. 

Lord  Castlereagii  made  some  ob- 

ft 

jection  to  the  principle  of  the  Bill, 
which  he  would  have  preferred  had  it 
gone  to  extend  the  franchise  to  County 

representation,  instead  of  to  a  manu  , 
facturing  borough.  He  thought  the 
representation  of  manufacturing  towns, 
at  which  ought  least  to  be  aug* 
2  V 
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merited,  because  it  disturbed  the  in¬ 
dustrious  habits  of  artizans  and  gave 
rise  to  danger  and  alarm.  He  was  de¬ 
cidedly  opposed,  at  all  events,  to  the 
qualification  by  scot  and  lot ;  and  since 
the  House  had  decided  on  transferring 
the  franchise  to  Leeds,  he  thought 
that  the  right  of  voting  should  be  con¬ 
fined  to  inhabitants  who  rented  houses 
of  201.  This  he  begged  to  be  under¬ 
stood  he  did,  although  he  would  have 
much  preferred  the  principle  of  a  dis¬ 
trict  reform. 

After  some  further  discussion  be¬ 
tween  Mr.  R.  Martin,  Mr.  Denman, 
Mr.  W.  Courtenay  and  Mr.  Scarlett, 
Lord  John  Russell  replied,  and  the 

House  divided  upon  Lord  Milton's 
Amendment,  when  there  appeared — 

For  the  Amendment  -  -  66 

Against  it  -  ...  igg 

Majority  ...  . — H6 

Mr.  Stuart  Wortlf.y  then  sub¬ 
mitted  his  proposed  Amendment  for 
limiting  the  right  of  voting  to  persons 
who  rented  houses  at  the  yearly  rent 
of  201.  On  a  division  there  appear¬ 
ed — 

For  the  Amendment  -  -  148 

Against  it  -  04 

Majority  ...  — 54 

The  motion  of  Lord  John  Russell 
was  of  course  negatived. 

As  to  the  subject  of  this  talk 
it  i»  unworthy  of  the  notice  of 


my  readers  or  of  me.  It  is 
worth  preserving  merely  out  of 
curiosity,  and  as  an  instance  of 
the  gravity,  with  which  law-gi¬ 
vers  can  talk  on  such  a  matter. 
The  talk  has  no  effect  upon  any 
Dody.  Whether  Grampound  or 
Leeds,  send  two  of  the  sons  or 
cousins  or  uncles  or  brothers  of 
the  Peers,  or  of  the  Bank  or 
Change  Alley,  is  of  no  kind  of 
consequence  to  the  people  of  this 
kingdom.  But,  what  Mr.  Ba¬ 
ring  said  about  the  \elections  in 
Westminster  and  Southwark  is 
well  worthy  of  attention  :  it  was 
witty,  it  was  apt,  and  it  was  sub¬ 
stantially  true ;  and,  as  an  argu¬ 
ment  in  favour  of  scot  and  lot 
election,  what  could  be 'so  com¬ 
pletely  unhappy  as  the  example 
of  Westminster  and  Southwark! 
And,  how  could  Sir  Robert  Wil¬ 
son  venture  upon  such  an  argu¬ 
ment  !  While  scot  and  lot  elec¬ 
tion  was  a  subject  of  praise, 
and  especially  while  Lord  Milton 
had  it  in  his  hand,  Sir  Robert 
should  have  not  only  held  his 
tongue,  but  should,  if  possible, 
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have  crept  out  of  sight,  that  no 
speaker’s  eye  might  have  put  it 
into  his  head  to  refer  to  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  Southwark  and  West¬ 
minster,  where  the  right,  all  rigid, 
of  election  is  rendered  a  farce  as 
complete  as  that  of  a  county¬ 
meeting  ;  and  where  a  mere  knot 
of  intriguers  actually  usurp  the 
powers  of  the  electors.  In  these 
cases  it  is  PROVED  that  scot  and 
lot  is  no  better  than  burgage  te¬ 
nures.  Sir  Robert  should,  there¬ 
fore,  have  been  silent. 

However,  this  is  really  a  large 
subject.  I  shall  treat  of  it  in  my 
next  Register,  fully  ;  for,  to  talk 
of  reforming  the  Parliament  by 
making  all  places  as  rotten  as 
T Yestminster  is  now  become ;  to 
talk  of  a  reform  that  is  to  render 
intrigue,  imposture  and  duplicity 
universal,  is  a  little  too  bad:  to 
talk  of  a  reform,  that  is  to  cause 
it  to  bo  believed,  that  th epeople 
actually  prefer  having  Army-Of¬ 
ficers  and  pension  pap  fed  Mem¬ 
bers,  is  what  I  cannot  suffer  to 
pass  unexposed  ;  and  expose  the 
thing  I  wilt.  Mr.  Baring  was 
quite  right,  as  far  as  he  went ; 
but  he  did  not  go  far  enough. 
He  was  not  in  the  secret.  I  will 
let  him  into  it.  The  next  Regis¬ 
ter  shall  expose  the  means  by 
which  Westminster  Elections  are 
carried  on. 


POSTCRIPT  2nd. 

I  have  this  moment  (Thursday 
Noon)  perceived,  that  Mr. 
Curwen  has  made  a  direct  push 
at  that  “  monster  of  consumption, 
“  the  fundholder ;”  and  that  he 
has  been  fiercely  repelled  by  Mr. 
Van.  Nobody  appears  to  have 
said  a  word  on  Mr.  CuRWEN’sside. 
The  Commissioner  of  Scotch  Her¬ 
rings  seems  to  have  pickled  the 
Country  Gentleman  pretty  well ! 
The  Land  Boys  were  afraid/  The 
“  monster  of  consumption”  was 
too  terrific,  when  they  came  to 
face  him.  However,  we  have, 
at  last,  got  a  direct  proposition 
to  reduce  the  Debt ;  a  proposition 
for  the  making  of  which  Perry 
marked  me  out  for  punishment  in 
1805  and  1806;  while  Old 
Sherry  wanted  me  to  be  prose¬ 
cuted  by  the  House  itself !— Oh  ! 
What  an  answer  would  I  have 
given  to  Van  !  How  closely 
would  I  have  shut  up  his  lips  ! — 
But,  no  matter :  Let  the  thing 
work:  let  the  bumble  bees  moil 
about  in  the  tar-barrel :  get  out 
they  cannot. — I  will,  in  my 
NEXT,  answer  Van;  for  I  am 
not  afraid  of  the  “  Monster  of 
“  consumption.”— On  Saturday, 
the  24th  instant,  I  shall  publish  my 
essays  on  the  legality,  the  justice 
and  necessity  of  reducing  the  in * 
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terest  of  the  Debt.  These  essays 
were  published  between  1803,  and 
1010.  They  were  the  fore-runner 
of  Paper  against  Gold ;  and, 
when  now  collected,  they  will  be 
called  PartI.  of  Paper  against 
Gold.  The  Price  of  Part  I.  will 
be  5s. — When  a  man  has  read 
this,  he  will  laugh  at  the  nonsense 
about  what  is  called  “  National 
“  Faith.'”  He  will  see  that  the 
breach  of  faith  has  been  on  the 
other  side. — The  next  Saturday 
after,  I  shall  publish  a  THIRD 
PART,  consisting  of  the  Long- 
Island  Essays  on  the  subject  of 
the  Paper-Money  and  Cash-Pay¬ 
ments,  including  Peel’s  Bill.  This 
will  complete  the  work.  After 
these,  there  will  be  nothing  to  do, 
but  to  wait  events.  To  stand 
and  look  at  the  bumble  bees, 
while  they  twist  themselves  up 
and  smother  themselves !  We 
shall  have  brave  sport !  Our 
turn  to  laugh  is  now  come ! 
When  the  empty  skulls  were 
abusing  me  1803,  I  consoled  my¬ 
self  by  looking  forward  to  this  day 


of  triumph. — During  the  trial  of 
an  action  of  Wright  against  Mr. 
Clement  last  year,  it  came  out, 
that  Mr.  Clement  had  had  the 
stock  of  “  Paper  against  Gold ” 
in  his  hands.  Something  fell  from 
the  Witness  about  stock  sold  for 
ivaste paper.  “  Ach  !”  giggled  out 
Gurney,  the  lawyer,  who  was 
sitting  with  a  brief  before  him, 
and  who  catched  up  his  pen  and 
began  to  write ;  “  Ach,  Ach, 
“  ah  !  Papei'  against  Gold  sold 
“ for  waste  paper!”  He  re¬ 
peated  the  giggle  four  or  live 
times,  and  looked  so  archly  and 
so  sweetly  at  the  Bench,  at  the 
same  time. — Now,  Mr.  Gurney, 
have  you  written  any  book? 
If  you  have,  or,  if  you  should 
write  one,  I  will  venture  to 
say,  that  “  Paper  against 
gold ”  is  now  called  for  more 
times  in  one  day,  than  any 
book  of  yours  ever  was,  or  ever 
will  be,  from  the  hour  of  its  ap¬ 
pearance  in  print,  till  that  of  its 
consignment  to  the  Trunkmaker. 
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TO 

Mr.  GOOCH. 

On  the  Out-Cry  of  the  Farmers. 
On  the  Schemes  of  Relief.  On 
the  Folly  of  those  Schemes. 

London,  1  &  March,  1821. 

Sir, 

Before  I  enter  into  matter,  let 
me  brush  away  a  popular  error, 
which  has  long  prevailed,  and 
which  has  a  very  pernicious  ten¬ 
dency;  namely,  that  County- 
Members  are  remarkable  for  in¬ 
dependence  of  the  Ministers.  No¬ 
thing  can  be  more  false.  The 
source  is  as  dependent  as  any 
other.  The  creatures,  called  free¬ 
holders,  are,  in  general,  wretch¬ 
ed  dependents  on  the  Great  Land- 
owners,  on  the  Church,  and  on 
the  Place-men,  Pensioners,  and 
Grantees  Ask  such  a  butcher, 
for  instance,  why  he  votes  for 
Gooch  ;  and,  he  may,  very 
likely  tell  you,  that  Mr.  Gob¬ 
bler  has  made  him  promise ;  and, 
Mr.  Gobbler  is,  perhaps,  a  Pen¬ 
sioner  or  Sinecure-placeman  ;  or, 
if  not,  he  is  Parson,  Tax-Col¬ 
lector,  or  something  that  gives 


him  a  living  out  of,  and  firmly 
rivets  him  to,  the  system.  Be¬ 
sides  this,  the  Lords  Lieutenant, 
and  theMagistrates,  who,  amongst 
them,  appoint  the  Clerks  of  the 
Peace,  and  the  Jailors,  and  the 
Taxers,  and  who  have,  in  short, 
a  finger,  (and  sometimes  the 
whole  fist')  directly,  in  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  every  man  who  has  land 
or  house;  independent  of  whom 
it  is  impossible  for  any  farmer 
or  tradesman  to  be;  these  are 
all  appointed  by  the  Ministry, 
and  they  really  cause  the  elec¬ 
tion  ;  and  the  miserable  things 
called  “  freeholders  ”  have,  in 
nineteen  instances  out  of  the 
twenty,  nothing  to  do  with  the 
matter  but  to  go  to  the  polling- 
place  and  utter  certain  words : 
their  lips  wag ;  but  their  thoughts 
and  wishes  have  no  effect.  An 
election  by  freeholders  is,  ac¬ 
cording  to  sound,  a  fine  and  in¬ 
dependent  affair.  It  is  so  in 
reality  where  the  Executive  part 
of  the  Government  has  no  com¬ 
mand  over  the  electors ;  but, 
when  it  has,  either  directly  or  in¬ 
directly,  power  over  the  electors, 
the  election  is  a  mere  piece  of 
2  G 
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like  this,*  the  task  of  the  examiner 
is  a  double  task  :  he  has,  before 
he  can  attempt  to  offer  his  facts 
or  his  arguments,  to  make  a  state¬ 
ment  for  those,  on  whose  produc¬ 
tion  he  is  about  to  comment.  He 
has  first  to  hunt  out  their  mean¬ 
ing  for  the  reader,  or  the  com- 
nieijfary  can  hardly  be  under¬ 
stood  ;  and,  if  not  understood, 
the  labour  of  reader  as  well  as 
that  of  the  commentator  are 
wholly  lost. 

Regarding  you  and  Sir  Ed¬ 
ward  KNATCHBULLas  supporters 
of  the  Pitt-System ;  regarding 
you  as  approvers  of  the  conduct 
of  Sidmouth,  I  can,  of  course, 
jjave,  towards  you,  none  but 
Teeli'r 's  such  as  it  is  much  more 

easy  to  imujine  thftn  k  mi&ht  be 
wise  fully  to  cle'scribe ;  but,  for 
that  very  reason,  it  ^ball  be  my 
study  to  treat  you  fairly ;  not  to 
misrepresent  you,  in  the  smallest 
degree,  intentionally ;  and,  if  I 
should  do  it  unintentionally,  to 
enable  the  public  W  pprrept  my 
-error.  First,  therefore,  l  shall 
insert  the  speeches  of  yourself 
tihcl  of  your  seconder,  Sir  Ed¬ 
ward  KnatchbuLL.  F  shall 
next  give  my  statement  of  the 
meaning  and  objects  of  those 
speeches;  and  then  I  shall  com¬ 
ment  on  the  scheme,  or  schemes, 
which  appear  to  me  to  be  em¬ 
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braced  in  those  objects.  And  I 
am  the  more  disposed  to  follow' 
this  course,  on  account  of  the 
shortness  of  the  speeches,  a  merit 
more  worthy  of  particular  notice, 
because  we  shall,  I  am  afraid, 
find  that  it  is  really  the  only  one 
that  they  contain. 

Mr.  Gooch  said,  that  he  rose,  pur¬ 
suant  to  the  notice  which  he  gave  some 
time  ago,  to  move  for  a  Committee  to 
inquire  into  the  great  existing  distress 
of  the  Agriculturists  of  the  Kingdom.- 
He  hoped  that  Committee  would  be- 
granted,  and  enter  into  a  full  investi¬ 
gation  of  the  causes  which  had  led  to- 
that,  distress,  and  be  allowed  to  report 
thereupon,  and  point  out  to  the  House 
any  and  what  remedy  they  might  be 
enabled  to  discover  (hear,  hear  !).  It 
was  with  great  pain  that  he  obtruded 
himself  upon  the  attention  of  the 
House  at  any  time,  hut  never  more 
than  upon  the  present  occasion  ;  how¬ 
ever,  he  was  supported  hv  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  doing  his  duty  to  the 
country  at  large,  and  particularly  that 
great  agricultural  county  which  he- 
liad  the  honour  to  represent  (hear, 
hear  !).  He  knew  he  was  surrounded 
by  difficulties,  and  saw  them  distinctly 

enouarh  to  wish  that  the  nuestion  had- 

*"  i  *>-  -  -  • . -  . . . - 

fallen  into  more  worthy  and  aotnpetent 
bauds.  There  was,  however,  one 
difficulty  which  stood  in  the  way  of 
the  fair  and  impartial  discussion  of" 
many  great  questions  which  did  not 
attach  to  this  one.  It  was  gratifying 
to  observe,  that  with  reference  to  this 
subject,  all  party  animosity  had  sub¬ 
sided.  This  question,  indeed,  was 
never  discussed  with  any  thing  like 
party  feeling  (hear,  hear !)  He 
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trusted  that  an  Honourable  Gentle- 
tnan  Winch  distinguished-  for  .his  "knows 
lewdgo  of  political  economy  (Mr.  Ri- 
yavrio),  would  not.  give  any  opposition 
to  the  present  inquiry,  but  would  see 
■good  reason  for  wishing  that  tlie  Com- 
rnritee  should  be  appointed.  It  was 
lii&NJWh  opinion  that  no  line  of  dis¬ 
tinction  ought  to  bo  drawn  between 
the  several  interests  of  the  country ; 
they  were  all  so, intimately,  so  closely 
Interwoven,  that  they  ought  to  be  con- 

■'Hif*?:  /it;.  ;>{•!  •?•>{  *  v.  V  ,T\ 

sidered  as  one  and  the  same  (bear, 

’»J  wljunmoj  b  ipl  oyom  -  . 

bear !).  They  should  not  be  repre- 

eao-ueib  ^rnfaiio  ib<wi  off)  ojai  'nUinai 

sented  as  jarring  or  conflicting  with 

^aioogdiwi^snt  To  franummiiRL  ?<U  ro  ; 

one  another ;  but  while  he  allowed 

•*'7  » «j  u  v >'v  t  ' .  M.  irto  >  :  :  •  -  1 

this  was  .the  state  of  all  thdse  inte- 
-mbyni  urn  »  otni istno  bnc  rb»jn«33! 
^egt|,jharnust be  ^permitted  to  say  tnatj 

the  agricultural  interest  was  t 


the  basis 


of  . 
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the  prosperity  of  the  whole  empire 

— it  was  the  foundation  on  which  the 

ed  filgim  varTi  rfsrni  tmir  Bob  y«r| 

^realf  national  superstructure  rested. 

Rut  that  agricultural  interest  was  now 

bSbmjdo  arrluifj  nraq  Iboib  miu  e  • 

dreadfully  depressed,  and  in  propor-. 

tion  to  its  depression,  had  the  areatl 
■ness  of  the  nation  been  towered;  but 

-WO  r 

if  ever  there  was  a  lime  for  affording 

a  relief  to  the  sufferers  in  the  agricub 

tural  community,  this  was  the  moment. 

Their, Petitions  were  many  and  presSr 
*a  miiiw  ./tatio'i  MtoAor  ?  ** .  ,.  ( 
ingr— he  hoped  they  were  not  in  vain. 
,ibot)  JinteMatt  dt  jnonorf 
Tire  Agricultural  Petitioners  before 
Dwanoirtra  bbw  on  ws  ,  .  . 

the.  House  amounted  to  a  body  of 
vuonasm  mint  w«e  nan  aMJbivfhd  !  ‘ 
lfK),QOO  men — not  such  as  those  who  fie 
.  nan  notiMun  srfj  }Br{l  rfgivr  of  ilzvatn  " 
names  had  been  signed  to  a  certain 

clciss  of  ■Piditi'dftsdatWi/  got  up.  No, 

’  thesis PPWtifcn s *■.  W-e  r  e& nof  ld i  ctat#4;  -by 

a  hi)  pofifieiantnn}  signed  hg  school- 

If&tfs:  The  -Pfetitloners-f.'jvefe  suolv  as 

blf^afdlT'kneW'howdo  de-signale.-yy.oir- 

■  tliily.  Tifey'  wejuamthe heartf-s. blood; 


'r  b/f/t^doctuVw/e4fl*s.fe.'arp«'vndii«/w5i<rV,  was,  ^gre^te-n  protection  from  fo 
1  yeomanry,- to  wh ich  Ah e; wi-tifU/ilmkcd  reign  commerce.  He'  Mill5 'nhV"bn< 


l' 1 0  btfa  AlbftuirirwfhijiSh  dtyef 

most;  -oqrtaiwprotf/^pin!  in 

ndif  gm/H  Vui  rljiw  bw.uodb  WJ’8! 
®H  \io-ni)  gni/oat  ^Jusq 
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times  of  awful  danger.  The  most 

industrious,  laborious,  and  ifyl  (te~ 
serving  of  all  the  classes  of  the  com¬ 
munity  (hear,  hear,  hear  !).  It  was 

wjvui  •'o/iii  is  no  ojl  ^  flni  Bjjifl  ,fi.pQ 

not  right  or  useful  that  the  Petitions  of 
such  men  sliouid  be  dd^Hsftl1  drr  ne¬ 
glected;  and 'he  could  hot  belir  thinks 
iiig,  that  if  the  worst  enemy  p£  the 
country  wished  its  speedy  ruin,  he 
could  not  wish  it  under  a  greater  curse 
than  that  which  would  follow  from 
overlooking  the  prayers  of  such  Pe¬ 
titioners.  He  had  been  told  that  a 
Noble  Lord,  for  whom  he  had  great 
respect  (Lord  Liverpool),  liaJ  said  in 
another  place,  that  the  present  de¬ 
pressed  prices  of  corn  wei-e  owing  to 
the'  abundant  crops,  or  what  he  called 
the' excessive  production  of  ths  last 
harvest.  Now  he  (Mr.  <^x.)  begged 
leave  to  differ  from  the  opinion  of  the 
Noble  Lord.  The  fact  was  not  as  he 
had  stated  it.  ’  Tli'ere'^were^^vfeal 
great  Agricultural  cbh'tttlek;  in- Which, 
•to  his-  own  knowledge,  th $  crop  qf 

wheat  was  deficient,,  while  that  of  bar- 

1  ,  .  '-JilXU  0 i  y?JWa 

ley  was  abundant.  lie  meant  the 

counties  of  Suffolk.  Norfolk,  'Lin¬ 
coln",  and  others  -/lie  could 

not  avoid '  G-bservii^Uhat 
■cdllor:  o£  tb<teExcheqwer„  in  discus- 
siojis  on  the  .Malt  Tax,  laid  too  great 
stress  on  the  Malt  Returns.  Tim  fact 
was,  that  an  abundance  "of  Ifaflby’ln- 
duced  the'  itlhi tsfliPf hi maiit? dQhchnflJgre 
than  liis  usual  quantity,  afid  thp  j^iaht 
Honourable  Gentleman  improperly  in¬ 
ferred  from  that,  there  was  a  greater 
quantity  of  liralt  find  coVn  in  s^jfgral 
edmmand  .{tear;;!  heard}!  "W^at^he 
ftgficuhpjaJ  jnteres_ts;-Sto.od -in  need  of 

V»  .  .  .  ’'o 


twj 


reign  commerce .  lie 
who  iooked,lfo‘l?  rPffflf  fi^fitrlfid'Porn 

marfaa  ro  oj()  no  Jf!9m 

0)  of  "usgqqn  doidw 
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Laws  as  they  were  at  present  iotfati- 
tuted.  There  was  in  them  some¬ 
thing  radically  defective.  The 
fact  was,  they  did  not  work  well 
to  the  etid  proposed  (hear,  hear!)'. 
But  his  objection  was  still  greater  to 
the  warehousing'  system.  He  had 
liiinself  a  small  farm,  and  he  knew  that 
farming  was  a  very  losing  concern  for 
the  last  3  years  [hear  !].  Most  of  those 
who  hearcj  him  were  well  aware  of  the 
melancholy  fact — every  day  that  re¬ 
spectable  class  of  society,  the  yeoman¬ 
ry  of  England,  was  sinking  into  deeper 
and  deeper  difficulties  and  distress.  It 
was  painful  to  see  that  class  of  men, 
who  had  lately  been,  not  only  so  flou¬ 
rishing  themselves,  but  causing  all 
the  other  interests  of  the  country  to 
flourish,  now  daily  adding  to  the  num¬ 
bers  who  were  involved  in  wide-spread¬ 
ing  retrenchment  &  pauperism  [hear!] 
With  such  facts  in  their  view  wherever 
they  turned  their  eyes,  they  could  not 
say  that  the  Petitioners  had  no  right  to 
complain — no  reason  for  coming'  to 
that  House  for  protection  and  redress. 
They  were  msn  who  indulged  in  no 
visionary,  no  nonsensical  system  of 
politics;  what  they  said  of  suffering 
was  from  home-felt  actual  experience ; 
their  Petitions  contained  nothing  but 
the  language  of  nature  and  of  truth. 
As  to  the  warehousing  system,  it  was 
necessary  to  observe  that  there  were 
at  present  in  the  warehouses  800,000 
quarters.  When  the  price  of  corn 
rose  to  what  was  considered  a  fair  re¬ 
munerating  price,  then  this  Corn  rushed 
to  market.  The  farmer  was  panic- 
struck;  he  put  his  thrashing  machine 
to  work  ;  his  produce  found  a  glutted 
market,  the  price  quickly  fell  from  80 
to  60  and -50,  and  all  his  industry  and 


labour  were  frustrated  [hear  !].  Thus 
the  warehousing  system  produced  no¬ 
thing  but  poverty  to  the  farmer,  and 
distress  to  the  land.  It  was  an  evil,1 
which,  like  the  sword  of  Damocles, 
hung  by  a  single  hair  over  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  interests,  ready  every  moment 
to  fall  and  cut  them  in  pieces.  He 
asked  only  fair  protection  to  the  Peti¬ 
tioners,  and  he  asked  it  on  the  ground 
of  their  value  to  the  State.  To  prove 
what  that  value  was,  he  would  read 
some  returns  made  with  reference  to 
the  Property  Tax,  by  which  it  appear¬ 
ed  thatthe  landed  proprietors  contribu¬ 
ted  4. 297, 2471.  the  occupiers^,  126,22812 
making  a  total  of  6,473,4751.  from  tire 
landed  interests,  while  trade  did  not 
give  more  than  two  millions.  He  did 
not  make  these  statements  with  a  view 
of  drawing  any  invidious  distinction 
between  the  landed  and  trading  inte¬ 
rests,  but  he  did  it  to  show  that  there 
was  good  ground  for  considering  the 
former  of  great  national  importance; 
— The  value  of  the  landed  interest 
was  to  the  others  as  three  to  one. — 
Never  did  those  agricultural  interests 
call'  more  importunely  on  the  wisdom 
and  humanity  of  the  House.  He  did 
notenter  into  these  statements  to  make' 
things  appear  worse,  but  he  was  con¬ 
vinced  they  could  not  go  on  as  they 
were.  It  was  a  time  when  no  Mem¬ 
ber  should  shrink  from  his  duty,  and 
he  trusted  the  House  would  not  blink 
a  question  of  such  vital  consequence. 
— He  would  not  profess  to  point  out 
what  the  best  remedy  for  the  evil 
would  be,  but  he  was  sure,  that  if  the 
subject  were  referred  to  a  Committee, 
their  wisdom  might  devise  some  means 
by  which  the  country  would  be  saved 
from  the  total  ruin  with  which  it  was 
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threatened  (hear,  hear,  hear  !).  The 
Honourable  Gentleman  concluded  by 
moving',  “  That  the  several  Petitions 
“  which  had  been  presented  to  .the 
house  respecting-  the  present  state 
“  of  Agriculture,  be  referred  to  a 
“  Committee  to  inquire  into  the  alle- 
“  gat  ions  thereof,  and  to  report  there- 
“  on  to  the  House.” 

Sir  E.  Knatchbull  seconded  the 
motion,  in  a  speech  of  considerable 
length,  a  great  part  of  which,  we  re¬ 
gret  to  say,  was  very  imperfectly  au¬ 
dible  in  Uie  Gallery.  The  Honour¬ 
able  Baronet  observed,  that  although 
his  Majesty’s  Ministers  had  declined 
to  take  any  step  on  this  subject,  be  by 
no  means  imputed  any  blame  to  them 
on  that  acconnt.  He  was  .convinced 
that  the  Petitions  of  the  distressed 
agriculturists  had  not  been  received 
and  treated  with  neglect  or  inattention, 
either  by  that  House  or  by  his  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  Ministers.  But  the  fact  un¬ 
doubtedly  was,  that  the  question  was 
one  full  of  difficulties.  The  first  dif¬ 
ficulty  was,  the  natural  jealousy  enter¬ 
tained  by  the  mercantile  interest  upon 
it.  That  jealousy  would,  lie  trusted, 
however,  not  he  carried  so  far  as  to 
induce  them  to  oppose  the  present  mo¬ 
tion.  The  object  in  view  was  a  prac¬ 
tical  object.  It  was  not  his  wish,  or 
the  wish  of  any  of  the  supporters  of 
the  present  question,  to  enter  into  any 
discussion  of  political  economy.  For 
such  discussion  their  habits  were  unfit, 
and  he  trusted  none  of  the  Hon.  Gen¬ 
tlemen  who  might  speak  ok  the  motion 
of  his  lion.  Friend,  would  be  drawn 
into  such  a  discussion.  Another  diffi¬ 
culty  attendant  on  the  question  was 
its  t/reat  delicacy.  On  all  subjects 
relating  to  the  Corn  Laws,  a  suspicion 


was  na  turally  excited  with  respect  to 
the  views  of  those  by  whom  those 
subjects  were  agitated.  If  those  who 
supported  the  Petitions  of  the  Agri¬ 
culturists  did  so  with  the  intention  of 
consulting  the  exclusive  interest  of 
that  particular  class,  such  a  suspicion 
would  be  well  grounded  ;  but  that  was 
by  no  means  their  object,  which  was, 
on  tlie  contrary,  general  and  compre¬ 
hensive.  It  might  he  said,  however, 
that  if  such  difficulties  as  those  he  had 
described  were  in  the  way,  why  did 
the  advocates  for  investigation  perse¬ 
vere  ?  The  answer  was,  because  per¬ 
severance  was  absolutely  necessary. 
The  distresses  which  existed  were  ge¬ 
nerally  prevalent.  Every  Honourable 
Gentleman  must  confess  that  truth- 
It  was  proved  by  the  increased  poors’ 
rates.  It  was  proved  by  the  extensive- 
pauperism.  It  was  proved  by  the  in¬ 
ability  of  the  farmers  to  furnish  their 
labourers  with  adequate  employment. 
Even  the  tradesmen  of  the  Metro¬ 
polis  must  be  rendered  sensible  of  the 
burdens  to  which  the  Landed  Interest 
were  subject,  by  the  difficulty  which 
they  generally  experienced  in  obtain¬ 
ing  the  payment  of  their  bills  by  that 
pari  of  the  community.  lie  wished,  to-- 
state  the  subject  fairly,  for  nothing 
could  be  further  from  the  intention  of 
the  friends  of  the  Agricultural  interest, 
than  to  attempt  to  create  any  delusion. 
It  had  been  said  that  during  the  last 
five  years  the  farmer  had  received  at 
the  rate  of  78s.  a  quarter  fftr  bis  wheat. 
If  that  were  the  fact,  he  admitted  that 
the  case  would  not  be  so  strong  as  it 
was.  But  he  denied  that  it  was  so; 
he  denied  that  the  averages  had  been 
fairly  taken.  He  asserted  that  the 
real  average  priep  of  the  last  five 
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years  was  many  shillings  un<ler  78. 
He  would  not,  however,  enter  into 
any  details  on  this  part  of  the  subject. 
He  would  content  himself  with,  stating 
one  fact  which  came  within  his  own 
knowledge,  and  which  spoke  volumes 
upon  it.  In  five  parishes  contiguous 
to  one  another,  no  less  than  3,000  acres 
of  land  had  been  either  yiven  up  to 
the  landlord  or  thrown  out  of  cultiva¬ 
tion  (hear,  hear,  hear  !).  As  his  Ho¬ 
nourable  Friend  had  stated,  farming 
had  been  a  losing  concern  for  the  last 
three  years.  In  ISIS  the  farmer  lost 
a  good  deal,  in  1S19  that  loss  consider¬ 
ably  increased,  but  in  1S20  it  amounted 
almost  to  utter  ruin.  He  must  say, 
that  he  attributed  a  very  considerable 
portion  of  the  agricultural  distress 
which  at  present  existed  to  the  large 
importation  of  foreign  corn,  which  took 
place  two  years  ago.  The  effect  of 
that  importation  in  depressing  the  na¬ 
tive  cultivator,  had  extended  down  to 
the  present  moment.  He  also  per¬ 
fectly  agreed  with  his  Honourable 
Friend  in  the  remarks  which  he  had 
made  on  the  warehousing  system.  One 
subject  intimately  connected  with  the 
subject  was  the  state  of  the  currency  ; 
tire  alteration  that  had  taken  place  in 
which  was  one  material  cause  of  the 
existing  distress.  If  the  question  were 
allowed  to  go  to  a  Committee,  altiio’ 
he  wo'idd  not  be  so  presumptuous  as  to 
state  what  the  supportei-3  of  the  motion 
wished  to  be  done,  he  would  state  what 
they  dpi  wot  wish  to  be  clone.  Under 
all  thp  circumstances  of  the  case,  he 
had  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  they 
considered  it  would  be  highly  inexpe¬ 
dient  tor  to  retread  our  steps  on 
Ike  subject,  of  the  currency  (hear, 
hear  !).  Economy  was  undoubtedly 
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the  basis  on  which  the  policy  off 
this  country,  in  its  present  situa¬ 
tion,  ought  to  be  conducted.  With 
respect  to  taxation  (ns  we  under-'- 
stood  the  Honourable  Baronet,  but 
we  are  under  the  necessity  of  re¬ 
peating,  that  the  inaudible  tone  in 
which  he  occasionally  spoke,  renders 
us  very  doubtful  of  our  accuracy),  lie- 
did  not  believe  that  any  large  or  de¬ 
cided  reduction  was  desirable.  As  to 
the  Estimates  of  the  public  service, 
they  might  be,  and  if  they  might  be, 
ought  to  be  considerably  reduced.  At 
the  same  time,  how  was  it  possible 
for  those  Honourable  Gentlemen  who 
were  near  him  to  receive,  with  much 
favour,  propositions  on  that  subject 
which  came  from  the  other  side  of  the 
House,  when  those  propositions  were 
accompanied  by  declarations  that  they 
were  the  cause  of  the  existiny  expen¬ 
diture?  That  was  not  the  spirit  in 
which  any  remarks  or  recommenda¬ 
tions  intended  to  be  actually  beneficiaL 
to  the  public  ought  to  be  made.  He 
willingly,  however,  admitted  tile  im¬ 
portance  of  this  part  of  the  subject  ; 
and  although  the  Committee  proposed 
by  his  Honourable  Friend  was  not  to 
be  positively  a  Finance  Committee , 
yet  if  any  means  could  be  proposed 
in  that  Committee  by  which  the 
expenditure  of  the  country  might  in 
any  way  be  advantageously  reduced,  it 
would,  in  his  opinion,  be  a  fair  and  le¬ 
gitimate  object  of  their  consideration. 
But  whatever  might  be  the  course 
pursued  by  the  Committee,  he  was 
quite  sure  that  they  would  avoid — be¬ 
cause  he  was  quite  sure  that  nothing 
could  be  more  strongly  deprecated  by 
every  honourable  ajul  reflecting  man 
— any  step  which  miyht  have  a  ten - 
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dsncy  to  violate  the  public  faith  (hear, 
hear  !).  Whatever  -were  the  difficulties 
of  the  country,  they  ought  to  be  filet 
-with  firmness  and  honesty,  and  he  was 
persuaded  that  he  might  confidently 
declare  on  the  part  of  the  agricultu¬ 
rists,  that  they  were  ready  to  make  any 
sacrifices  for  the  preservation  of  the 
national  honour  (hear  hear  !).  There 
was,  nevertheless,  one  observation 
which  had  been  made  in  that  House 
and  elsewhere,  on  which  he  wished  to 
make  a  single  remark.  It  had  been  as¬ 
serted  that  the  whole  landed  property 
of  England  was  mortgaged  for  the 
payment  of  the  National  Debt.  That 
he  denied.  No  man  who  had  considered 
the  subject  could  get  up  and  state  that 
to  be  the  fact.  The  fact  was,  that  the 
general  property  throughout  the 
country  might  be  deemed  to  be  so 
mortgaged,  but  not  the  landed  any 
more  than  any  other  particular  species 
of  property.  The  House  had  heard 
that  a  great  portion  of  the  poorer  land 
had  been  thrown  out  of  cultivation. 
If  things  went  on  as  they  were  going- 
on  at  present,  it  was  to  be  feared  that 
the  whole  of  the  poorer  land  would  be 
thrown  out  of  cultivation.  This  was 
an  evil  which  if  possible  ought  to  be 
averted,  because  its  occurrence  would 
comprehend,  not  only  the  utter  and 
irretrievable  destruclieU  of  all  the 
capital  that  had  been  expended  on 
that  land;  but  would  throw  out  of 
occupation  a  great  number  of  hands, 
who  in  the  present  state  of  the  country 
could  not  hope  to  obtain  employ¬ 
ment  in  any  other  way.  With  re 
spect  to  the  Husbandry  Horse  Tax, 
which  had  recently  undergone  so  much 
■discussion,  although  he  admitted  that 
the  abandonment  of  that  tax  would 
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not  have  afforded  any  very  efficient  re¬ 
lief  to  the'  farmer,  yet  lie  thought  (as 
we  understood  the  Honourable  Ba¬ 
ronet),  that  it  would  have  been  advan¬ 
tageous,  as  showing  the  disposition  of 
the  House  to  grant  what  relief  was 
possible.  One  of  the  main  points,  and 
that  which  above  all  others  would  have 
a  tendency  to  place  the  Petitioners  in 
(he  situation,  which,  by  being  bene¬ 
ficial  to  them,  would  be  beneficial  to 
the  whole  community,  was  the  esta¬ 
blishment  of  a  correct  mode  of  taking 
the  averages.  A  small  advance  might 
also  be  advantageously  made  in  the 
importation  price  of  Oats.  It  would 
be  highly  serviceable  also  if  a  gradu¬ 
ated  scale  of  duties,  varying  according 
to  the  price  of  British  Corn,  were 
fixed.  The  Hon.  Baronet  concluded 
by  eulogizing  agriculture  as  the  basis 
of  national  prosperity  ;  and  by  de¬ 
claring  His  conviction,  that  whatever 
relief  fnightbe  afforded  by  the  House, 
would  be  gratefully  received  by  the 
Petitioners',’  who,  whatever  might  be 
the  result  of  the  proposed  inquiry, 
would,  he  was  persuaded,  determine 
still  to  pursue  the  same  line  of  tem¬ 
perate  and  loyal  conduct  by  wine!*, 
they  had  hitherto  been  invariably  dis¬ 
tinguished  (hear,  hear  !). 

Now,  Sir,  it  is  so  difficult  (for 
me,  at  least)  to  get  at  the  sense 
of  all  this,  that  I  do,  as  we  gene¬ 
rally  do  in  other  cases  ot  difficulty, 
put  the  job  off  as  long  as  I  can  ; 
and,  therefore,  before  I  speak  of 
the  sense  of  these  speeches,  pray 
suffer  me  to  say  a  li t tie  about 
some  part  of  the  nonsense  which 
they  contain. 
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The  eulogies  on  agriculture 
as  beneficial  to  the  persons  engaged 
in  it,  are  •well-founded.  Mr. 
Jefferson,  in  his  “  Notes  on 
“  Virginia ,”  said,  that  “  farmers 
“  were  certainly  God's  chosen  peo- 
“  pie,  IF  ever  God  had  a  chosen 
“  people.”  Mr.  Jefferson,  dur¬ 
ing  his  race  for  the  office  of  Pre¬ 
sident,  which  race  he  had  to  run 
against  a  staunch  Presbyterian, 
felt  the  disagreeable  effects  of 
this  IF;  and,  availing  myself  of 
the  warning,  I  shall  admit  of  no 
if  in  the  case.  I  adopt  the  opi¬ 
nion  unencumbered  with  the  con¬ 
dition  ;  for,  if  the  cultivators  of 
the  land  be  not,  generally  speak¬ 
ing,  the  most  virtuous  and  most 
happy  of  mankind,  there  must  be 
something  at  work  in  the  commu¬ 
nity  to  counteract  the  operations 
of  nature.  This  way  of  life  gives 
the  best  security  for  health  and 
strength  of  body.  It  does  not 
teach,  it  necessarily  produces, 
early  rising ;  constant  forethought; 
constant  attention ;  and  constant 
care  of  dumb  animals.  The  na¬ 
ture  and  qualities  of  all  living 
things  are  known  to  country  boys 
batter  than  to  philosophers;  The 
seasons,  the  weather,  the  causes 
and  effects  in  propagation,  in  cul¬ 
tivation,  in  tillage,  are  all  known 
from  habit,  from  incessant  repeti¬ 
tion  of  observation.  The  nature; 


the  properties,  the  various  uses, 
of  different  soils  and  woods  are 
familiar  to  the  mind  of  the  coun¬ 
try-boy.  Riding,  climbing,  swim¬ 
ming,  nothing  comes  amiss,  afid 
they  are  come,  and  are  not  sought- 
Rural  affairs  leave  not  a  day,  not. 
an  hour,  unoccupied  and  without 
its  cares,  its  promises,  and  its  frui¬ 
tions.  The  seasons,  which  wait 
for  no  man;  the  weather,  which 
is  no  respecter  of  persons,  and 
which  will  be  what  it  will  be,  pro¬ 
duce  an  habitual  looking  forward, 
and  make  the  farmer  provident, 
whatever  might  have  been  his  na¬ 
tural  disposition.  The  farmer’s 
cares  are  pleasing  cares.  His 
misfortunes  can  seldom  be  more 
than  lessons.  His  produce  con¬ 
sists  of  things  wanted  byr  all  man¬ 
kind.  His  market  is  a  ready-mo¬ 
ney  one.  No  day-books,  bills, 
and  ledgers  haunt  his  mind.  Envy, 
that  accursed  passion,  can,  in  a 
natural  state  of  things,  find  no 
place  in  his  breast ;  for,  the  sea¬ 
sons  and  the  weather  are  the  same 
to  all ;  [and  the  demand  for  his 
produce  has  no  other  measure 
than  the  extent  of  his  crops. 

But,  Sir,  while  agriculture  pro¬ 
duces  these  blessings  to  those  en¬ 
gaged  in  it,  it  by  no  means  fol¬ 
lows,  that  it  ought  to  be  regarded 
as  the  basis  of  national  prosperity 
in  any  case,  and  particularly  in  a 
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case  like  ours.  That  the  nation 
cannot  prosper,  while  agriculture 
pines,  I  agree  ;  but,  this  proposi¬ 
tion  ofMR.  Sir  Edward  Ivnatch- 
buli,  is  much  too  broad;  it  is  too 
sweeping.  The  fields  would  pro¬ 
duce  nothing  without  labour;  there 
could  be  no  labour  without  men 
and  women ;  there  could  be  no 
men  and  women  without  the  pro¬ 
creation  of  children  ;  these  little 
things  are  the  effects  of  Zone.- and, 
therefore,  as  logically  as  even  you 
or  your  mate  could  have  done 
it,  I  prove  (on  your  own  prin¬ 
ciples)  that  love  is  the  basis  of 
national 1  prosperity  :  “  wedded 

love,  holy  bliss,”  as  long  as  Mil- 
ton  and  you  please;  but,  I  am 
quite  satisfied,  at  any  rate,  that 
the  next  Suffolk  country-girl  that 
brings  a  bastard  child  into  the 
world,  will  do  more  towards  pro¬ 
moting  agricultural  prosperity 
than  will  be  done  by  any  of  the 
measures  that  have  been,  or  that 
seem  likely  to  be,  adopted  for 
effecting  that  purpose.  But, 
again ;  how  can  farmers  work, 
or  go  about,  in  this  fallen  state, 
without  clothes .  They  must  be 
cjpthed  first,  too.  The  swad¬ 
dling  clothes  come  even  before 
the  pap.  Why,  then,  weaving 
and  tayloring  and  shoe-making 
are  “  the  basis  of  national  pro- 
“  sperity .”  Poll!  this  is  all  non¬ 


sense  !  Yes,  I  know  it  is  ;  but, 
it  is  just  the  same  sort  of  stuff 
as  the  Dther;  and  this  may,  and 
ought,  to  warn  men,  that  some 
thought  is  necessary  in  the  stat¬ 
ing  of  broad  and  sweeping  pro¬ 
positions,  which,  if  true,  are,  in 
a  case  like  this,  useless;  and 
which,  if  false,  are  very  apt  to 
calf  forth  ridicule,  and  certainly 
have  a  “  tendency  to  excite 
“  contempt .” 

Now,  as  to  these  two  speeches^ 
the  substance  of  them  is  this: 
first,  that  farmers  are  the  most\zn- 
duslrious,  laborious,  and.  best-de¬ 
serving  of  all  the  classes  of  the 
community:  second,  that  their  pe¬ 
titions  are  not,  like  those  of  others, 
which  have  been  dictated  by  po¬ 
liticians,  the  farmers  not  having 
indulged  in  any  visionary  non¬ 
sense  about  political  systems  : 
third,  that  the  state  of  the  far¬ 
mers  is  become  most  miserable,, 
that  they  cannot  go  on  as  they 
are,  that  the  country  is  threat¬ 
ened  with  total  ruin,  and  that, 
as  an  instance,  three  thousand 
acres  of  land,  in  one  parish,  hare 
been  either  given  up  to  the  land¬ 
lords,  or  thrown  out  of  cultiva¬ 
tion:  fourth,  that  agriculture1 
stands  in  need  of  greater  protec¬ 
tion  against  foreign  commerce  : 
fifth,  that  the  farmers  do  not 
wish  for  any  change  in  the  laws 
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as  to  the  currency,  and  that  they 
& ‘not  wish  for  any  step  that 
may  have  a  tendency  to  violate 
the  public  faith :  SIXTH,  that  it 

*'  l~\f  t  '  1  _ 

is  out  of  the  power  of  these 
speakers  to  point  out  any  spe¬ 
cific  remedy,  but  that  they  are 
sure,  that,  if  the  subject  be  re¬ 
ferred  to  a  Committee,  their  wh¬ 


om  may  devise  some  means,  by 
which  the  country  will  be  saved 
from  the  total  ruin  with  which  it 
is  threatened.” 

These  six  propositions  contain 
a  fair  representation  of  the  whole, 
was  said  in  the  two  speeches.; 


. 


And,  now,  then,  let  us.  examine 
them  a  little. 

<i  ■  '  biVK:!- 

The  first  and  second  give  us 
the  character  and  conduct  of  the 

farmers;  the  first  positively,  and 

4jvv' !•'>  iBiA 
the  second  negatively.  inese 
josfio"  ot  •auuuovisabno  at  row] 
two  propositions  feu  us,  not  only 
.aniiEna.auJ  blnoC)  S agasifo  naug  J 
what  they  are,  but  what  they  are 
^  aivoai  riBnh  101.  ad  Jjetaoua  iiJ 
not  lhe  positive  l  deny,  and 

ot  oaiovt  aaob  avail  JL  mtfoD 
the  negative  1  censure,  r  armersj 
$5 slot38  ‘iiont  eanboiq  merit  ?iaimBif 
like  other  classes,1'  are,  some  m- 
oq  od  .avfiri  ii  LunoO  't\  Jtiirt  | 
dust.rious.and  laborious,  and  olhers 
sill  lijBqgob  ot  oaubsft  nfidj  oaiow  f 
negligent  and  lazy.  io  say, 

,  -,.J  v--c,  .  inn  ■■  -  .  - 

thfit,  as  a  class,  tliey  are  more 
sldtanoactKoin  Thus  •  &sfy  iaad  f 
industrious  man  manuiacturers. 
iyiinnftrcaoo  aritio  asslo  hs/ol  sits  f 
Or  traders  ol  any  sort,  is  not  only 
irwb  toot  ot  afiiniopafi  Jjavati 
not  true,”  but  it  is  absurd.  Jut 
io!  so  rt bo  agafina.  oh  .gmworfe  I 
austry  is  not  a  thing  always  t£ 
,hftB.  fKlhlHTfiT  »lit  Oj  iCioevi  'f,b 
ie  praised,  neither.  1  lck-pockj- 


du  iamir  b'2«J5f|A  «w>  -aiolamijl. 

ets  are  some  of  the  most  mdustri- 
voilt  Jcdlmnoog  ; mailt ot  oLdLsiigah 
ous  people  m  the  world,  lhe 
,9aof  tOfiiiBa  bffu  ,jh  yd  ureg  ijuu 
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French  call  thieves  and  robbers, 

tM3939o.  IgocbAni  .guoiiocuu  bmtii 

Chevaliers  cl  Industrie ;  tha,t,  is, 

bos,  tviinimiaKM>  silt  io  s»fh  gnt 

Knights  of  Industry;  and,  per¬ 
haps,  the  u  most indtistrious  class” 

j£O0f  SJ'Ijf  Cfjjj  sldif5'flp8 

are  the  Spies  and  Informers  ;  lor 

they  generally  work  by  the  joi. 

The  farmers  are  here  called  the 

bA*V„  pHt.  as  rzbioic  nwo.  iuo«  ni 

“  best  deserving ;  but,  upon 

what  ground  we  are  not  told ;  and 
are  to  infer  it,  I  suppose,  from 


Mr.  Knatchbull’s  assertion,  that 
“  agriculture  is  the  basis  of  nati- 

“  dual  prosperity However;  the 

■ia’/o,oj  gaoieectdi  mm  Jsdi 

great  merit  ol  the  iarmers  we  are 

TB-  gft  .iigsTir  btifj  '  modi  mlod.w 

lei t  to  gatner  Irom  their  negative 

aaibAsdria-abiw,,  adi  Io  aonclaqi 

character.  1  hey,  good  souls, 

«mn  Wtfo  .noibBloaeb, 

are  not  like  other  petitioners  ! 

.  dahsspono  m  ,0'ABii 

Oh,  no  |  Ihey,  good  creatures, 

.  bfisl  .mil  ,oi  flu  flavin  xorfiis 

have  not  indulged  in  visionary  non- 

sence  about  'politics.  “  I  thank 
“  thee,  O  God,”  said  the  Pha¬ 
risee,  “  that  1  am  no't9as  mfier 
tf  men  are  ;  nor  even  as  this  Pub- 
W liccin  is. ” f  '  ^heVae ^s^^-^^lr, 
one  part  of  the  Pharisee’s^ fch'&s t 
that  our  farmers  would,''  I  am 
afraid,  not  be  ready  to  join  in  : 
namely,  that  of  “  paying  tithe's  of 
all  he  possessed ;”  for,  with 
all  their  loyally*  and  SiSlSIfy, 
our  farmers  would  gladly  "get"’ rid 
**** 

Howevef,  let  us  take  '  you  at 


yoiif  word  as  io  lie  “  drdfhbtei'  of 

?ffi*e  "sfa?me^l?fnL'^,<^^<%lr  %lf^lu- 

lh e n  t '  s  » ,  ^dllbwhih al1’  th^ffer- 

merl  a”r eJ *1^ e  IrMs t  ^ [fcf fh-i HI oifel Hi e 
oiriw  Mf’i  9d  moigyy.  mdj  nnO 
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most  laborious,  the  best  deserv- 

tei  'lari?  ;sm4wmvi  to  a-mumRA 

ing  class  of  the  community,  and 

that  they  are,  further,  the  most 
sensible  and  the  most  loyal  part 
of  the  nation.  Let  us  allow  this; 
and,  then,  what  follows?  Why, 
in  your  own  words,  in  the  third 
and  sicth  propositions,  that  this 
class  of  men,  even  this  class ;  this 
most  excellent  class,  are  reduced 
to  misery  indescribable ;  that 
they  cannot  go  on  as  they  are; 
that  total  ruin  threatens  to  over¬ 
whelm  them ;  and  that,  as  an 
instance  of  the  wide-spreading 
desolation,  three  thousand  acres 
of  land  have,  in  one  parish,  been 
either  given  up  to  the  landlord, 
or  thrown  out  of  cultivation  !  In¬ 
deed  !  thank  you  for  that  fact,  at 
any  rate  !  This  is  but  poor  en¬ 
couragement  to  industry,  labour, 
deservingness,  good  sense  and 
loyalty.  If  such  be  the  reward 
of  these ,  men  may  as  well  be  idle 
and  foolish  and  disloyal.  In  a 
state  of  things,  where  exemplary 
industry  and  all  sorts  of  virtues 
are  repaid  by  ruin,  laziness 
vice  jare  likely  to  thrive.  Can 
that  mode  of  conducting  things  be 
GOOD,  which  brings  ruin  upon 
the  heads  of  the  most  industrious, 
most  laborious,  most  deserving, 
who,  at  the  same  time,  are  the 
most  sensible  and  most  loytil  ? 
Can  that  system  be  right,  which 
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renders  it  impossible  for  men, 
with  all  these  virtues,  to  go  on  as 
they  arel  And,  if  they  cannot 
go  on  as  they  are,  do  they  want 
no  alteration  in  that  system  under 
which  they  have  been  placed 
where  they  are  ? 

Come,  come,  gentlemen  !  Da 
not  go  to  l!y  off :  do  not  attempt 
to  bounce  out  ofiny  hands !  That 
is  not  fair.  Answer  me  this 
question  :  does  there  not  need  a 
change  in  the  system  ?  And, 
then,  where  was  the  sense  of  the 
farmers,  where  is  their  merit,  in 
not  endeavouring  to  obtain  such 
change  ?  For,  you  are  hereby 
given  to  understand,  that  every 
thing  relating  to  public  affairs  is 
political.  But,  at  any  rate, 

why  accuse  others  of  nonsensical¬ 
ness  in  endeavouring  to  effect 
such  change?  Could  the  change, 
if  effected,  be  for  the  icorse ? 
Could  it  have  done  worse  to  the 
farmers  than  produce  their  “ total 
ruin ?”  Could  it  have  done 

worse  than  reduce  to  despair  the 
most  industrious,  most  laborious, 
best  deserving  and  most  sensible 
and  loyal  class  of  the  community? 
Even  according  to  your  own 
showing,  no  change  can  be  for 
the  icorse  to  the  farmers ;  and, 
therefore,  any  change  must  be 
desirable  to  them ;  seeing  that  they 
may  gain  by  it,  and  cannot  lose. 
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I  am  ready  enough  to  give  full 
credit  to  all  you  say,  relative  to 
the  wretchedness  of  the  farmers  ; 
and  well  I  may  ;  for  it  precisely 
tallies  with  my  own  predictions, 
put  upon  paper  in  1814,  and  in 
subsequent  years.  Nor  will  I 
deny,  that  your  account,  and  the 
proofs,  which  I  daily  see,  of  the 
truth  of  it,  give  me  great  pleasure- 
Not  pleasure  to  see  men  suffer ; 
but,  in  the  first  place,  I  must  like 
to  have  enjoyment ;  and  must 
enjoy  the  fulfilment  of  my  words; 
to  prevent  me  from  doing  which 
is  not  in  the  power  even  of  the 
Six  Ac's  !  Then,  again,  I  know, 
and  I  have  always  said,  for  many 
years  past,  that  this  nation  must 
suffer  .greatly.  It  never,  in  my 
opinion,  can  he  restored  to  its 
former  state  of  freedom  and  hap¬ 
piness  without  a  great  mass  of 
suffering.  I  have  suffered,  and 
■still  suffer  ;  and  I  hear  the  suf¬ 
fering  as  well  as  I  can.  Others 
must  do  the  same.  Great  is  the 
suffering  now  ;  but,  believe  me, 
Sirs,  nothing  to  what  it  will  he, 
unless  the  system  be  speedily 
changed,  towards  the  causing  of 
which  I  see,  in  your  speeches  and 
motion,  not  the  smallest  tendency. 
I  expect  to  see,  if  no  change  of 
■system  take  place,  not  whole 
parishes,  hut  whole  hundreds, 
flung  up  to  lie  fallow.  I  expect 
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to  see,  not  thousands,  but  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  acres,  left 
to  the  landlords,  or  to  the  wild 
Poor  The  poor  must,  in  that 
case,  go  and  dig  the  land  for  their 
own  sustenance ;  for  believe  me, 
they  will  not  lie  down  and  die 
with  hunger  by  thousands  to¬ 
gether.  And,  really,  it  is  pos¬ 
sible,  that,  in  some  such  way  as 
this,  we  shall  come  back  again  to 
Small  Farms,  a  benefit  that  I 
should  think  cheaply  purchased 
at  almost  any  price. 

I  now  come  to  the  fourth  pro¬ 
position  ;  namely,  that  “  agricul- 
“  ture  stands  in  need  of  greater 
“  protection  aga  inst  foreign  com- 
“  merce .”  V>  hat  !  A  new  Corn- 
Bill  !  liaising  the  price  of 
bread  ?  Is  this,  after  all  that  has 
been  said  and  all  that  has  been 
seen,  is  this  your  remedy  ?  You 
have  not,  of  course,  Mr.  Gooch, 
read  my  “  New  Year's  Gift  to 
“  the  Farmers but,  I  can  as¬ 
sure  you,  that  many  farmers  in 
Suffolk,  and  Kent  have  read  it ; 
and  it  lias  completely  convinced 
them,  that  Corn-Bills  are  not 
for  their  benefit.  Hut  this  is 
politics,  which  are  “  nonsensical,” 
says  Mr:  Gooch  :  this  is  poli¬ 
tical  economy,  and  that,  says  Mr. 
K  natch  bull,  does  not  accord 
with  farmers’  “  habits .” 

However,  if  you  have  not 
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.  read  *£  the  New  Year's  Gift,'" 
you  have  read  the  petitions  of 
those  sensible,  or,  non-nonsensi- 
cal,  gentlemen,  the  Farmers. 
And,  pray,  what  do  they  say? 
Why  they  complain  of  distress 
and  ruin.  And  yet,  there  have 
been  corn-bills  and  seed  bills  and 
butter  and  cheese  and  bacon 
bills  in  existence  ever  since  1815, 
from  which  time  to  the  present 
hour,  with  a  very  short  interval, 
the  distress  and  ruin  of  the  far¬ 
mers  have  been  going  on  regu¬ 
larly  increasing.  To  imagine, 
therefore,  even  to  think  for  a 
moment,  that  more  Corn-bills 
will  save  the  farmer  and  the  coun¬ 
try  is  little  short  of  a  something, 
which,  while  there  is  a  banish¬ 
ment  law  in  existence,  it  may 
be  as  well  for  me  to  leave  un¬ 
described  in  a  way  that  could 
alone  do  the  thing  justice. 

If  you  had  stopped  here, 
here  I  should  have  stopped ;  for 
I  would  not  have  insulted  the  un- 
-derstandings  of  my  readers  by 
any  thing  in  the  shape  of  argu¬ 
ment  against  a  proposition,  which 
reason  alw  ays  scouted,  and  which 
has  now  been  condemned  by  ex¬ 
perience;  and  of  which,  indeed, 
the  condemnation  is  found  in  the 
facts-  related  in  the  very  peti¬ 
tions  on  which  the  proposition  is 
brought  forward.  But,  you  stated 


what,  or,  at  least,  a  part  of 
what,  the  petitioners  did  net 
wish  for;  and  this  1  deem  wor¬ 
thy  of  particular  attention. 

One  of  the  things,  which,  you 
say,  the  farmers  do  not  want  is 
expressed  in  the  fifth  proposi¬ 
tion  ;  thus :  “  that  the  farmers 
“  do  not.  wish  for  any  'change  in 
“  the  laws  as  to  the  currency.'" 
I  was  deceived,  then.  For,  I 
thought  I  read,  aye,  and  I  did 
read  too,  in  several  of  the  pe¬ 
titions,  passages  alledging  the 
Bill  of  Peel  to  be  amongst  the 
causes  of  the  ruin  of  the  Peti¬ 
tioners;  and,  indeed,  it  would 
have  been  odd  not  to  have  heard 
this,  after  the  fact  had  been 
proved  as  plain  as  is  any  far¬ 
mer’s  nose  upon  any  farmer’s 
face.  Mr.  Wodehouse,  another 
staunch  enemy  (i  of  visionary 
c‘  and  nonsensical  politics;  ”  this 
gentleman,  in  this  very  debate, 
said,  that  8  the  man  must  be  an 
idiot,  or  worse  than  an  idiot, 
“  who,  for  a  moment,  denied 
“  that  the  country  was  very  se- 
**  verely  oppressed  by  taxation  ;” 
Whether  a  lhan  can  be  worse 
than  -an  idiot  1  do  not  know ; 
but,  if  he  can,  this  is  the’  State, 
in  which  he  must  be,  when  he 
gets  it  into  his  head,  that  the 
farmers  can  be  relieved  without 
•a  change  in  the  law  .rblatirrg  to 
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the  currency.  So  that,  if  the 
petitioning  farmers  really  want  re¬ 
lief,  and  really  do  not  wish  for  a 
Change  as  to  the  currency,  they 
must  be  worse  than  idiots. 

How  many  times  have  I  proved, 
that  PeeVs  Bill  has  accelerated, 
as  I  foretold  it  would  accelerate, 
the  ruin  of  the  farmers!  And, 
how  any  rational  creature  could 
think  otherwise,  I  really  am  at  a 
loss  to  conceive.  The  thing  is 
so  plain,  that  the  difficulty  with 
a  jnan  of  plain  sense  must  be 
not  to  see  it.  And  yet,  oh,  pro¬ 
digious!  The  farmers  come  for 
relief;  and,  in  the  same  breath, 
protest  that  they  do  not  wish  for 
the  removal  of  the  chief  cause 
of  their  distress!  However,  all 
things  out  of  nature  have  been, 
it  would  seem,  reserved  for  the 
present  times.  Follies  that  would 
have  shocked  the  hearers  forty 
years  ago  are  now  put  gravely 
forward  as  the  result  of  the  most 
mature  deliberations  of  wisdom. 
Whema  nation  has  come  to  this 
pass,  and.  when  men  are  branded 
as  seditious  and  as  blasphemous, 
because  they  endeavour  to  make 
head  against  this -torrent  of  mon¬ 
strous  absurdity,  there  is  no  cure 
but  general  suffering.  No  nation 
can  he  utterly  annihilated7;  but, 
to  preserve  this  nation  even  from 
that,  there  -must  be  general  and 


terrible  suffering.  In  what  shape, 
under  what  name  known  amongst 
men,  it  may  come,  is  uncertain  : 
it  is  also  uncertain  as  to  its  dura¬ 
tion  :  but,  come  it  must,  and  en¬ 
dured  it  must  be. 

But,  besides  that  the  farmers 
do  not,  according  to  Ms.  Sir 
Edward  Knatchbull,  want 
any  alteration  as  to  the  currency, 
they  do  not,  be  says,  want  any 
' reduction  of  the  interest  of  the 
Debt.  This  gentleman  says,  he 
can  take  it  vpon  him  to  declare , 
that  “  they  do  not  wish  for  any 
“  step  that  may  have  a  tendency 
“  to  violate  the  public  faith” 
Why,  I  may  say  this  of  myself ; 
for  I  hold,  and  I  have  proved, 
that,  to  reduce  the  interest  of  the 
Debt  would  not  be  to  “  violate pub- 
“  lie  faith.'n  But,  this  gentleman 
clearly  meant,  that  a  violation  of 
public  faith  would  take  place  in 
a  reduction  of  the  interest  of  the 
Debt. 

Well,  then,  if  this  be  not  U» 
take  place,  and  if  no  alteration 
is  to  be  made  in  the  currency,  re¬ 
lief  to  the  farmers  is  as  much  im- 
possible  as  it  is  to  pull  down  the 
sun  from  his  seat  in  the  heavens.;, 
and  leaving  these  things  untouch¬ 
ed,  I  defy  your  Committee ;  I  defy 
its  “  wisdom ,**  great  as  that  wis¬ 
dom  unquestionably  is,  to  save 
one  single  farmer  from  ruin,  or 
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to  retard  his  ruin  for  one  single 
•day. 

'There  appears.  Sir,  to  be  pre¬ 
vailing  a  degree  of  infatuation 
such  as  never  before  mixed  itself 
■with  a  nation’s  affairs.  Time ; 
-the  “  cure  is  to  be  left  to  time." 
This  silly  idea,  with  thousands 
•of  others,  and  with  thousands  of 
ruinous  measures,  arise  out  of 
comparing  things  which  are 
wholly  dissimilar  in  their  natures 
well  as  in  the  manner  and 
effect  of  their  operation.  If  an 
evil  be  of  a  nature  to  be  cured  by 
tinte ,  to  tirile  it  may  be  left  with 
ground  of  expectation  of  cure ; 
That,  if  its  nature  be  such  as  not 
to  admit  of  a  possibility  of  its 
being  cured  by  time,  would  you 
then  leave  it  to  time?  You 
leave  a  sprained  ancle  to  time ; 
bat,  do  you  leave  a  cancer  to 
time.  The  evil  is  an  unreduci- 
ble  taxation  with  a  continual  de¬ 
crease  of  prices.  Can  time  cure 
this?  Can  the  man,  who  must 
lose  more  every  year,  have  his 
lot  made  better  by  time  ? 

The  Ministers  acknowledge, 
7hat  they  have  no  remedy,  anc 
they  certainly  have  none ;  but, 
If  they  saw  the  matter  in  its  true 
light,  they  would  never  talk  of 
*c  the  healing''1  hand  of  time. 
When  we  look  back  to  the  mad 
talk  of  1816 ;  when  we  recol¬ 


lect  Castlereagh’s  gabble 
about  the  “  sudden  transition  from 
“  war  to  peace and  recall  the 
Dombastical  stuff  of  CANNING, 
who  talked  of  the  Sun  of  our 
jrosperity  being  hidden  for  a 
moment  behind  a  cloud,  only  to 
burst  forth  again  in  more  than 
usual  splendor:  when  we  recol¬ 
lect  these  things,  what  are  we  to 
expect  ?  Thus  admonished  by 
memory,  we  must  indeed  be 
“  worse  than  idiots”  to  repose 
any  confidence  in  the  schemes  or 
opinions  of  such  men  ;  or  in  any 
men,  who  do  not,  at  once,  de¬ 
clare  against  the  whole  of  the 
ruin-producing  system. 

The  system  has  necessarily  led 
to  the  ruin  ;  and  I  am  fully  war¬ 
ranted  in  saying  this,  because, 
for  seventeen  years  I  have  been 
showing  that  it  must  produce 
ruin ;  and  I  have  been  proving 
how  it  must  produce  it.  At  the 
time  of  the  “  Jubilee,"  there  was 
a  feasting  throughout  the  eouh- 
try;  there  was  another  at  the 
deliverance  of  Europe  and  the 
banishment  of  Napoleon  to  Elba. 
On  both  these  occasions,  collec¬ 
tions  for  feasting  the  poor  w6re 
made  in  our  parishes  in  Hamp¬ 
shire;  and,  lest  we,  who  were 
called  on  to  subscribe,  should  for¬ 
get  what  our  names  were,  they 

were  all  put  nicely  down  in  a  list 
2  h 
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by  the  parsons  and  magistrates, 

with  columns  for  pounds,  shillings 

and  pence  to  the  right  hand  of 

tire  names,  and  these  lists  were 

brought  round  to  us  by  the 

Churchwardens  or  Overseers.  In 

these  lists,  of  two  parishes,  was 

my  name,  and  my  part  of  the 

Jubilee  list  went  from  me  in  the 

following  form . — 

£  s  d  f  lie  will  g  ive  no¬ 
thing;  because,  in 
his  opinion,  the 
measures  during 
the  king’s  reign 
"W.C.  0  0  0/  have  been  singu¬ 

larly  unfortunate, 
and  will  be  pro¬ 
ductive  of  lasting 
misery  to  Eng¬ 
land. 

In  the  Europe  -  Deliverance 
List  of  one  parish  (the  other 
did  not  send),  my  part  stood 
thus  : — 


\£\ 


W.C. 


00 


Will  not  give  a  far¬ 
thing  ;  because  his  la¬ 
bourers  stand  in.no  need 
of  food  ;  because  he  dis¬ 
approves  of  stuffing  poor 
creatures  for  a  day,  and 
stirvingthem  forthe  rest 
of  the  year ;  butmore  es¬ 
pecially  because  this  re¬ 
joicing  has  a  tendency  to 
delude,  and  because  he 
foresees,  to  his  brother 
farmers  in  particu¬ 
lar,  years  and  years  of 
mourning,  to  arise  out  of 
that  fatal  system,  to  give 
approbation  to  which  is 
the  chief  object  of  these 
(feastings. 

The  system,  from  the  very 
creation  of  the  debt,  was  a  mon¬ 
ster  in  political  economy.  It  was 
always  a  serpent  to  the  nation. 
While  it  was  in  its  worm-like  size 


and  form, it  poisoned,  it  corroded  ; 
but,  when,  like  the  deadly  ad¬ 
der  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  it  was  puffed  up  by  Pitt, 
its  bite  became  mortal.  In  our 
case,  as  in  that  of  the  wounded 
African,  there  is  no  cure  other 
than  that  which  is  to  be  effected 
by  crushing  the  serpent  and  ap¬ 
plying  his  fat  to  the  wound. 

“  How  were  the  Ministers  and 
“  Parliament  to  foresee  all  this  ?” 
How  were  they  not  to  foresee,  is 
the  question.  Open  the  Register  of 
1814,  1815  and  1816,  and  then 
ask,  how  they  were  not  to  foresee.. 
But,  did  it  before  ever  enter  into 
the  mind  of  man  to  cause  a  de¬ 
preciated  paper  -  money  to  be 
made  good  in  cash,  of  full  weight 
and  purity,  by  the  borrowers  ? 
Never,  since  man  was  man.  Pa¬ 
per-Systems  have  been  done 
away  with,  not  only  without 
national  ruin,  but  with  great  na¬ 
tional  advantage ;  but  never  by 
compelling  the  borrowers  to  pay 
for  paper  in  cash.  America  be¬ 
came  bankrupt,  France  became 
bankrupt ;  but,  did  they  attempt 
to  turn  paper  into  gold,,  pound 
for  pound  ?  Talk  of  a  violation 
of  faith  indeed  !  What !  is  there 
faith  due  to  the  lender  and  none 
to  the  borrower  t  Is  it  to  keep 

public  faith  to  make  one  part  of 
the  people  pay  the  doubled  of 
what  they  owe  ? 
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However,  I  am  not  quite  dear 
in  my  opinion  as  to  which  is  best 
for  the  nation;  a  reduction  of 
the  interest  of  the  Debt,  or  the 
total  ruin  of  the  present  farmers 
and  landlords.  One  of  the  two 
must  take  place ;  and,  I  am  by  no 
means  sure,  that  the  latter  may 
not,  in  the  end,  be  the  best.  I 
hold  a  return  to  small  farms  to 
be  absolutely  necessary  to  a  resto¬ 
ration  to  anything  like  an  English 
community  ;  and  I  am  quite  sure, 
that  the  ruin  of  the  present  race 
of  farmers,  generally,  is  a  neces¬ 
sary  preliminary  to  this.  The 
land  must  and  will  be  cultivated 
by  somebody.  People  will  not 
starve  by  thousands  together  and 
leave  the  earth  to  grow  thistles 
for  the  linnets  and  goid-finches. 
Men,  not  only  without  capital, 
but  who  have  never  so  much  as 
heard  the  coxcomical  word,  must 
be  put  to  cultivate  farms.  Farms 
will  be  divided  again.  This  is 
the  natural,  the  inevitable  pro¬ 
gress.  The  small  farms  were  put 
down  by  discounting  and  specu¬ 
lation  ;  and  out  of  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  these  they  will  revive. 

The  life  of  the  husbandman 
cannot  be  that  of  a  gentleman 
without  injury  to  society  at 
large.  When  farmers  become 
gentlemen,  their  labourers  become 
slaves.  A  Virginian  farmer,  as 


he  is  called,  very  much  resembles 
a  great  farmer  in  England;  but, 
then,  the  Virginian’s  work  is  done 
by  slaves.  It  is  in  those  States 
of  America,  where  the  farmer  is 
only  the  first  labourer,  that  all 
the  domestic  virtues  are  to  be 
found,  and  all  that  public-spirit 
and  that  valour,  which  are  the 
safe-guards  of  American  indepen¬ 
dence,  freedom,  and  happiness. 

You,  Sir,  with  others,  complain 
of  the  increase  of  the  poor-rates. 
But,  you  seem  to  forget,  that,  in 
the  destruction  of  the  small  farms, 
as  separate  farms,  small-farmers 
have  become  mere  hired  labour¬ 
ers.  Was  it  ever  yet  known, 
that  man  was  as  industrious  and 
as  careful  for  another  as  for  him¬ 
self?  Is  it  in  human  nature,  that 
a  man,  deprived  not  only  of  all 
hope  but  of  all  possibility,  of  ac¬ 
quiring  property,  should  feel 
shame  at  the  thought  of  receiving 
alms  ?  Take  England  throughout 
three  farms  have  been  turned  into 
one  within  fifty  years,  and  the  far 
greater  part  of  the  change  has 
taken  place  within  the  last  thirty 
years ;  that  is  to  say,  since  the 
commencement  of  the  deadly  sys¬ 
tem  of  Pitt.  Instead  of  families 
of  small  farmers  with  all  their 
exertions,  all  their  decency  of 
dress  and  of  manners,  and  all 
thyir  scrupulousness  as  to  charac- 
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ter,  we  have  families  of  paupers, 
with  all  the  improvidence  and 
wrecklessness  belonging  to  an  ir¬ 
revocable  sentence  of  poverty  for 
life. 

Mr.  Curwen,  in  his  “  Hints 
“  on  Agriculture ,”  observes,  that 
he  saw,  some  where  in  Norfolk,  I 
Relieve  it  was,  two  hundred  farm¬ 
ers  worth  from  fixe  to  ten  thousand 
poun<  d s  each',  and,  exclaims, 
“  wha,  f'  a  ffIorious  s>ght  !”  In 
commeni  ‘in£  on  this  Passage,  in 

the  Registv  *r’  in  the  ?ear  1810’  1 
observed,  “  Mr'  CuRWEN  only 
“  saw  the  outsi,  de  of  lhe  sepulchre; 

“  if  he  had  seen  the  two  or  three 
“  thousand  half-sta  rvec*  labourers 
**  of  these  two  hunt  ^ret^  farmers, 
and  the  five  or  six  tho  vsand  rag- 
(i  ged  wives  and  children 1  °f  those 
<c  labourers  ;  if  the  farmt  ^rs  bad 
“  brought  those  with  them,-  the 
“  sight  would  not  have  been  so 
“  glorious.  And,  it  was  for  a 
“  law-giver  to  think  on  the  bones 
(<  and  rottenness  within,  when  he 
“  saw  the  out-side  of  the  painted 
sepulchre.”  Sifice  I  wrote  that 
passage  I  hav,e  been  at  a  horse¬ 
race  in  Long-Island,  where  there 
was  b''at  one  coach, but  where,  out 
of  several  thousands  of  men,  I  did 
not  see  one,  who  was  not  well- 
dressed.  These  people,  with  a 
very  few  exceptions,  were  farm¬ 
ers  and  agricultural  labourers,  or, 
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at  least,  persons  engaged  in  coun 
try  affairs.  I,  at  that  very  time, 
thought  of  Mr.  Curwen’s  glo¬ 
rious  sight  of  two  hundred  English 
farmers ;  but,  how  much  more 
glorious  was  the  sight  that  I  then 
beheld !  The  contrast  presented 
itself  to  my  mind  so  forcibly,  that 
I  could  not  help  mentionining  it 
to  Mr.  John  Tredwell,  who 
was  with  me,  and  to  whom  I  en¬ 
deavoured  to  describe  the  heart- 
sickening  sightofan  English  horse¬ 
race,  where  ballad  singers  and 
beggars  form  no  inconsiderable 
portion  of  the  motley  assemblage. 

“  Cease,  gloomy  prophet  1”  I 
think  I  hear  you  say.  But,  you 
shall  hear  me  out.  You  have 
been  a  steady  supporter  of  the 
system  ;  I  have  been  its  steady 
enemy  ;  you  have  had  your  day, 
and  mine  is  now  come. 

The  cultivation  of  the  earth, 
or,  rather,  perhaps,  the  tilling 
of  the  earth,  and  the  cultivation 
of  plants,  is  an  occupation,  which 
can  never  be  carried  on  advanta¬ 
geously  for  the  whole  community, 
if  farms  are  generally  large ;  be¬ 
cause,  mind,  moral  effects  are 
never  to  be  lost  sight  of  in  speak¬ 
ing  of  national  prosperity.  That 
slavery  debases  man  is,  I  think, 
agreed  on  all  hands,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  it  is  wise  to  keep  men  as 
far  distant  from  a  state  of  slavery 
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as  possible.  To  possess  no  pro¬ 
perty,  and  to  be  rendered  inca¬ 
pable  of  possessing  any,  and, 
besides,  to  be  compelled  to  work 
for  as  much  food  as  the  master 
chooses  to  give,  approaches  very 
nearly  to  personal  slavery.  And, 
pray,  how  far  better  than  this  is 
now  the  state  of  the  English  la¬ 
bourer?  Is  it  any  better?  If  it 
be,  I  should  like  to  be  shown 
how  much. 

Now,  this  is  a  state  in  which 
no  considerable  part  of  any  com¬ 
munity  ought  to  be ;  and  in 
which"  wise  rulers  will  not  let 
them  be.  The  labourer  in  the 
fields  differs  very  widely  from  the,, 
artizan  and  the  manufacturer  as 
to  relationship  between  master 

i  .  »?  JgqJ  fVYJSfi  X  *  fflQjgV 

and  servant.  In  the  latter  case 

Jinrl  «VJf  f*fi  ffAV  *  VTffSfl 

much  depends  upon  superior  shill, 
the  calling  being  an  “  art  and 
“  ‘mystery,  ’  as  indeed  it  is  term¬ 
ed  by  the  law.  The  master, 
he'fd^oweiP  Something  to  long- 
to  commercial  connec- 
tidhsff  frfiff  Materials  worked  on 
come  from  the  workman  knows 


nut  where,  and  the  product  goes 
to  be  used  for  purposes  of ’which 
he  frequently  knows  little.  The 


w 


orkman  knows  not  what  risks 
his  master  may  run,  of  what 
losses  he  may  sustain.  But,  in 


little  of  superior  skill ;  the  la¬ 
bourer  knows  the  origin  and  end 
of  the  crop  as  well  as  the  master. 

It  is  food,  which  he  sees  all  the 
way  from  the  seed  sack  to  the 
mouth  of  man.  It  is  of  use  so 
universal  that  he  always  knows 
the  price  and  nearly  the  gains. 
Nature  tells  him,  three  times  in 
every  day,  that  he  has  a  right 
to  more  than  a  sufficiency  to  feed 
himself  and  family  as  a  return 
for  his  labour,  seeing  that,  if 
left  to  dig  and  sow  at  his  plea¬ 
sure,  he  could  raise  with  his  .own 
hands  enough  in  one  year  for 
himself  and  family  to  eat  in  five 
years.  And  thus  instructed,  he 

will  not  be  content  without  a  suf- 

j  **3^1  3^*50  StmSffj  bni>  ** 

ficiency  and  something  to  spare. 

If  he  must  labour  for  others, 

» I'DBil  si  .must  aril  ii  :  aiaiuodisl  " 

upon  a  oare  enough  to  sustain 

;  rbnl  .modi  iliiw  saodl  Inguotq  ** 

life,  he  must ;  but,  to  expect  him 

to  do  this  cliearfidly  is  to  scoff 

at  reason  and  at  nature. 

o  I  aaflod  oitf  no  sinim  ol  'mio-um  ” 

No:  every  man  that  works- 

ft  j  0f[  naiiw  "  flifblW  889fl09jtiOl  0n£  ** 

on  the  land  desires  some  land  to 

olboinlsa.  srilltG  obiz-iug  WB8  ** 

till  for  lnmself;  and  that  com- 

mumty  is  most  happy  where  the 
land  is  in  the  greatest  number  of  : 
hands.  Scotch  economists,  wjho 

«.jJ|  %  fVi  t 

always  consider  every  body  but 


life3  affairs  $?9a*  far ir?/*{|i ere  ^/s  'iiti 
art-  'ofihystefy '• ’*'** 


n’t  1/ 


is  vdry 


themselves'  as  a  soft  of  WilmrigiBi'  5 
ty-tiiei',  and  who  fif^ayk  S’peak  of'"' 

farm,  enter  into  very  nice  cal-  ' 


'cplfitidits  hhotit'-  xthe,;  smduf  :of 
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labour  occasioned  by  throwing 
the  lands  into  large  parcels, 
and  by  rendering  farmers  master 
"  manufacturers  of  food.”  But, 
it  is  not  thus  that  a  wise  govern¬ 
ment  will  view  and  will  calculate  ; 
and  it  is  not  thus  that  things 
will  ever  be  until  a  system  of 
paper-money  lias  gotten  fast  hold 
of  a  country. 

In  America  a  man  who  has  a 
farm  of  his  own  will  frequently 
go  out  to  day-work,  or  job-work. 
He  has  not  quite  enough  work  at 
home.  Others  are  labourers 
only ;  but,  there  are  few  of  these. 
It  is  almost  always  the  lot  ol 
improvidence,  or  drunkenness, 
for  which  it  is  a  very  proper 
punishment.  There  is  scarcely 
an  instance  of  a  good  and  sober 
man,  who  is  a  mere  labourer; 
and  never  without  such  wages  as 
enables  him  to  enjoy  a  great 
deal  of  leisure.  The  consequence 
of  this  state  of  things,  is,  that  the 
farms  are  small.  It  does  not 
answer  to  farm,  unless  the  farmer 
is  himself  the  leading  mower. 
Sometimes,  w  hich  is  very  curious, 
W'ljere  the  farmer  is  growing  old, 
and  has  no  sons,  he  farms  upon 
shares  ;  that  is  to  say,  some  la¬ 
bourer,  who  has  no  land  or  stock  of 
his  own,  does  the  work,  and  shares 
in  the  produce.  Gentlemen  almost 
always,  when  they  live  in  the 


country,  farm  their  land  thus 
upon  shares;  and  it  has  always 
been  found,  that  a  large  farm  is 
an  evil  to  the  occupier,  unless  in 
cases  where  the  sons  are  nume¬ 
rous;  and  even  they  soon  farm 
upon  shares  with  their  father  or 
with  somebody  else,  until,  which 
need  not  belong,  they  can  obtain 
the  sole  occupancy  of  land. 

This  is  the  natural  bent  of  the 
mind  of  man.  He  always  de¬ 
sires  possession  of  something  to 
call  his  own;  and,  in  country 
affairs,  the  desire  presses  uni¬ 
versally  and  with  peculiar  force. 
The  desire  is  not  only  natural, 
but  it  tends  to  the  most  amiable 
and  beneficial  consequences ;  it 
is  tbe  parent  of  industry,  of 
care,  of  providence,  of  sobriety, 
of  kindness  to  tbe  dumb  creation, 
of  love  of  home,  of  regard  for 
character,  of  independence  of 
mind,  and  of  every  thing  that 
distinguishes  the  happy  husband¬ 
man  from  tbe  hopeless  pauper. 
Was  there  ever,  then,  a  greater 
curse  than  that  system  which 
stripped  England  of  the  former 
and  covered  her  with  swarms  of 
the  latter  ?  And,  shall  I  not 
execrate  this  sy  stem  ;  shall  I  not 
pray  for  its  destruction  ;  shall  I 
not  rejoice,  if,  in  the  present  out¬ 
cry,  I  see  some  ground  for  hope, 
that  our  children,  at  least,  will 
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see  the  pauper  disappear  and  the 
husbandman  return  ? 

Such  ground  of  hope  I  do  see; 
for,  those  measures,  which  alone 
could  possibly  prop  up  the  pre¬ 
sent  bloated  farmers,  will  not  be 
adopted;  and,  out  of  their  ruin 
the  small  farmers  will  rise  again 
into  life.  Yes,  and  I  shall  see 
the  scarlet  hunting-coats  stripped 
from  the  backs  of  the  farmers. 
I  shall  see  the  polished  boots 
pulled  from  their  legs  :  and  I 
shall  see  the  forte-pianos  kicked 
out  of  their  houses:  Do  I  blame 
the  farmers,  then,  for  these 
/  things  ?  Do  I  blame  them  for 
their  being  sublimated  to  this  un- 
/  natural  height?  No:  no  more 
than  I  blame  the  thistles  for  Ail¬ 
ing  the  land  with  their  seeds  and 
spoiling  the  crops.  It  is  the 
fault  of  the  husbandman  that  the 
V  thistles  do  this;  and  it  is  the 
fault  of  the  government ;  that  is 
to  say  of  the  Parliament  that  the 
farmers  have  grown  rank,  and 
have  stifled  the  wholesome  part 
of  the  agricultural  community. 
Mr.  Ricardo  is  reported  to 
have  said,  “  that  he  could  not 
“  help  feeling  that  the  difficul- 
ties  of  the  country  were  nearly 
at  an  end ;  that  the  present 
state  of  unnatural  depres- 
“  sion,  which  was  to  be  attri- 
Luted  only  to  the  tear,  must 


“  soon  cease  to  he  felt ;  and  that 
“  he  thought  we  were  now  re~ 
“  viving  /” 

You,  Sir,  complimented  this 
gentleman  on  bis  profound  know¬ 
ledge  in  matters  of  political  eco¬ 
nomy  ;  Mr.  James  Perry  has 
reckoned  amongst  the  blessings 
of  the  revolution  in  Spain,  that  a. 
Spaniard  may  now,  without  fear 
of  the  Inquisition,  take  down  from 
his  shelf  a  Blackstone,  or  a  Ri¬ 
cardo;  and  those  distinguished 
gentlemen,  Messrs.  Wilber- 
force  and  Brougham,  have 
called  Mr.  Ricardo  an  Oracle! 

Come,  then,  be  of  good  cheer; 
for  this  gentleman  says  that  we 
are  actually  reviving  !  He  does 
not  merely  say,  that  things  will 
soon  come  about;  but  he  says 
that  they  are  actually  now  com¬ 
ing  about ;  that  the  change  for 
the  better  has  actually  begun! 
Surely,  then  an  oracle  cannot  mis¬ 
lead  you  !  It  is  true,  indeed,  that 
Mr.  Ricardo  does  not  cite  any 
proof  of  this  reviving ;  that  he 
gives  us  no  instances ;  and  that 
he  even  forbears  front  making  use 
of  any  reasoning  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject.  If  I  be  told  that  this  is  the 
way  ill  which  oracles  always  pro¬ 
ceed  ;  that  they  never  deal  in  the 
why,  or  the  wherejore ;  or  in  the 
how,  the  when,  the  where,  and  the 
what ;  but  that  they  merely  assert 
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in  a  manner,  very  solemn  to  be 

sure,  but  obscure,  so  as  to  leav 

a  great  deal  to  guess.  If  this  be 

told  me  I  am  not  quite  satisfied 

with  it;  and  I  demand  something 
’  . 
beyond  mere  assertion,  especially 

as  to  a  fact  of  which  my  eyes  and 
ray  ears  are  continually  furnish¬ 
ing  me  with  the  contradiction. 
Mr.  Ricardo  says  that  he  cannot 
help  feeling  that  we  are  reviving. 
Oracles  may,  for  ought  I  know, 
draw  their  conclusions  from  that 
sort  of  impression,  which  is  called 
feeling ;  but  you,  who  seem  not  to 
be  one  of  these  feelers,  declare  in 
plain  terms,  that  our  distresses 
are  hourly  increasing,  and  that, 
unless  some  remedy  be  applied 
the  country  must  be  totally  ruined. 

1  am  happy  to  be  convinced, 
Sir,  that  you  are  a  much  truer 
Oracle  than  Mr.  Ricardo;  for, 
ruin,  in  your  sense  of  the  word, 
must  come  upon  the  country,  un¬ 
less  a  remedy  can  be  applied. 
Such  remedy  I  am  happy  to  be 
convinced,  cannot  be  applied ; 
but  I  am  very  far  indeed  from  re¬ 
garding  as  ruin  to  the  country 
that  which  you  regard  as  ruin. 
On  the  contrary,  that  which  you 
regard  as  ruin,  I  regard  as  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  restoration  of  public 
freedom  and  happiness  ;  to  the 
stability  of  the  Throne  and  to 
the  greatness  of  the  kingdom;1 


all  which  have  been  wholly  de¬ 
stroyed,  or  shaken  to  their  very 
foundation  by  this  accursed  sys¬ 
tem  of  paper  money. 

I  am  happy  to  be  convinced 
that  this  system  must  be  over¬ 
thrown  ;  that  we  must  return  to 
cash  payments,  from  one  cause 
or  another  :  and  that  that  return 
will  destroy  this  brutalising  system. 
Through  what  trials  we  have  to 
pass  I  know  not.  Whether  the  land- 
owner  be  to  give  up  his  ail, or  the 
fund-holder  to  give  up  his  all,  I 
cannot  say.  In  what  way  the 
thing  is  to  be  effected  I  pretend 
not  to  foresee.  We  are  on  the 
wide  ocean  of  events.  Whether 
contrary  winds,  gales,  hurricanes,, 
squalls,  water-spouts  or  streams 
of  livid  fire,  are  to  assail  us,  no 
man  can  tell.  But,  I  know  well, 
where  the  Port  lies;  and  in  safety 
in  that  Port  I  shall  see  England 
once  more  moored.  It  is  but 
loose  talk  to  say  that  the  nation * 
will  be  totally  ruined :  that  the 
nation  will  be  destroyed.  A  Na¬ 
tion  cannot  be  totally  ruined  ;  it 
cannot  be  destroyed  :  nor,  can  a 
Nation  like  this  cease  to  be  great 
for  any  considerable  length  of  time. 
This  sort  of  talk  is  easier  than  to 
treat  of  the  affairs  of  a  Nation 
in  suitable  terms.  It  is  easier  to 
talk  of  a  Nation  as  we  talk  of 
an  individual  than  it  is  to  lay 
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down  the  principles  and  to  matte 
the  definitions  necessary  to  give 
just  ideas  of  national  affairs.  A 
roan  can  be  totally  ruined.  His 
land,  his  house,  his  attire  may 
be  taken  from  him.  He  may  be 
deprived  of  food ;  he  rnay  be 
turned  into  a  dead  corpse ;  and 
though  he  cannot  be  annihilated, 
dust  he  is,  and  to  dust  he  may 
return. 

Total  ruin  and  total  destruction 
may,  therefore,  fall  upon  a  man. 
But  they  cannot  fall  upon  a  Na¬ 
tion.  A  Nation  cannot  be  killed. 
It  cannot  have  it’s  land  and  it’s 
houses  taken  from  it.  A  Nation 
must  continue  to  live;  arid  it 
very  often  happens  that  those 
things  which  are  generally  at  the 
time  looked  upon  as  national 
evils,  are  real  benefits  and  bles¬ 
sings,  however  wicked  or  how¬ 
ever  foolish  the  men  may  be  who 
hare  been  the  cause  of  those 
evils.  Thus  it  will  happen  now. 
The  system  will  be  pushed  on  to 
the  last  extremity.  Corn  Bills 
will  give  no  relief.  The  land  will 
change  tenants  as  well  as  owners  ; 
for,  it  will  soon  be  discovered, 
that  a  dir/uirm  of  the  farms  will 
be.  absolutely  necessary  to  insure 
any  rent  at  all  to  the  owner  Idle, 
indeed,  is  the  notion,  that  the 
land  will  be  thrincn of)  and  lie  Tal¬ 
low.  It  will  still  be  cultivated. 


It  will  still  produce  food  and  rai¬ 
ment  ;  but  the  farmers  will 
become  more  numerous  and  the 
paupers  less  numerous.  I  should 
not  be  at  all  surprised  to  see  farm¬ 
ing  upon  shares  become  very 
common  ;  arid  I  am  very  certain 
that  this  will  be  the  case  if  the 
system  be  pushed  on  to  the  expi¬ 
ration  of  Peel’s  Bill.  During 
the  debate  it  was  observed  by 
every  one  that  spoke,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  that  wo  thought  ought  to  be 
entertained  of  a  reduction  of  the 
interest  paid  to  the  f  und-holder  ! 
If  I  were  a  fund-holder  I  should 
not  much  like  this  ;  for,  I  have 
always  perceived  that  the  danger 
to  the  thing  was  great  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  vehemence  of  these 
voluntary  declarations  in  favour 
of  it !  For  how  many  years  was 
the  “  sinking  fund,'1'’  that  child 
of  the  united  wisdom  of  Pitt 
and  Fox,  held  to  be  sacred,  while 
1,  graceless  1,  incorrigible  and 
reprobate  I,  had  the  audacity  to 
call  it  “  a  splendid  humlsug  /’' 
And,  jet  this  sacred  fund  has 
been  almost  annihilated  by  that 
very  house,  in  which  it  is  taken 
for  granted  to  be  wholly  ineffica¬ 
cious,  and  iri  which  it  has  actually 
been  called  a  “  humbug ,”  a  thou¬ 
sand  times  over.  I  remember  how 
indignant  the  system-mongers 
were  at  an  expression  of  an  opir 
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nion,  that  cash  payments  would 
not  return  with  the  peace.  "V  et, 
they  did  not  return  with  the  peace, 
and  they  have  not  returned  to 
this  hour. 

Therefore,  if  I  were  a  fund- 
holder  I  should  hear  with  no  very 
pleasant  feelings  these  voluntary 
and  vehementprotestations  against 
touching  the  interest  of  the  Debt. 
I  do  not  like  to  hear  the  thing 
called  Sacred ;  and  to  hear  the 
touching  of  it  called  a  breach  of 
faith  ;  or,  rather,  I  do  like  to  hear 
this  ;  for  I  am  sure  it  indicates  a 
great  deal  of  thinking  about  the 

ts 

matter.  When  your  wife,  with¬ 
out  any  thing  seeming  to  call  for 
it,  flings  her  arms  about  your 
neck  and  makes  vehement  protes¬ 
tations  of  fidelity,  it  is  time  for 
you  to  look  sharp.  What  a  wise 
man  will  do  in  such  a  case  it  is  not 
very  easy  to  describe  with  great 
minuteness  :  the  cases  differ ;  but, 
generally  speaking,  a  sharp-sight¬ 
ed  husband  will,  by  such  un¬ 
accountable  blandishments  and 
marks  of  everlasting  affection,  be 
induced  to  prepare  to  cut  and 
run ;  and  without  irreverence  I 
hope  be  it  spoken,  this  is  what  I 
should  do,  if  I  were  a  fund- 
holder  hearing  these  uncalled-for 
protestations. 

Sir  Edward  Knatchbull  ob¬ 
served,  that  it  was  ft  mistake  to 


suppose  that  the  “  whole  of  the 
‘t  land  was  mortgaged  to  pay  the 
et  interest  of  the  Debt.”  How 
it  came  to  occur  to  the  worthy 
Baronet  to  make  this  observation 
I  cannot  say  ;  but,  I  am  of  opinion, 
that  he  will  find  that  the  fund- 
holders  do  not  think  this  any  mis¬ 
take  at  all.  He  said  that  the 
mortgage  was  upon  the  general 
property  of  the  country.  The 
fund-holders  will  have  no  objection 
to  this  ;  but  like  the  Miser  in  the 
play,  they  set  a  value  upon  no¬ 
thing  that  is  not  tangible ;  upon 
nothing  that  they  cannot  see 
and  feel ;  I  mean  feel  with  the 
hands,  and  not  merely  with  the 
mind.  They  are  gentlemen  that 
are  not  content  vrith  ideal  goods 
and  chattels.  They  look  upon 
the  land  as  theirs  ;  or,  at  least,  as 
much  theirs,  as  is  the  land  or  the 
pledge,  of  any  private  mortgagee. 
And  surely  they  may  well  lootc 
upon  the  thing  in  this  light,  since 
the  thing  has  been  always  called 
a  Debt,  and  since  the  fund-holder 
has  always  been  called  a  creditor. 
It  is  likely,  indeed,  that  the  fund- 
holders  will  not,  in  any  case,  ac¬ 
tually  see  the  lands  taken  from 
the  present  owners  by  the  Sheriff, 
and  themselves  put  into  the  pos¬ 
session  of  them ;  but  the  system 
will  enable  the  fund-holders  to 

. '  •  it 

get  the  lands  into  their  possession 
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as  securely  and  more  quietly  than 
the  transfer  could  be  made  by  the 
Sheriff.  Nay,  they  have  more 
than  half  the  lands  now.  For, 
what  does  the  having  of  lands 
mean  ?  Why,  it  means  having 
the  rents  ;  and  those  rents,  to  the 
amount  of  more  than  one  half, 
are  now  received  by  the  fund¬ 
holders,  who  will  not  quarrel  with 
the  landlords  about  mere  names  ; 
but  so  that  they  have  the  rents, 
they  will  leave  others,  for  a  time, 
at  least,  to  call  themselves  the 
lords  of  the  soil. 

Mr.  Ricardo  observed  (for 
what  reason  I  know  not)  that, 

HE  was  not  a  Mercantile  man ; 
“  that  he  was  not  a  man  of 
e(  funded  property ;  but  that  he 
■“  was  a  landed  proprietor  !  ” 
Indeed!  I  was  deceived,  then, 
when  I  thought  I  saw  the  name 
of  “  Ricardo  ”  amongst  enor¬ 
mous  gainers  in  Stock  transac¬ 
tions  in  1814.  I  was  deceived, 
too,  when  I  thought  I  saw  the 
name  of  “  Ricardo  ”  in  lists  of 
bidders  for  loans!  or,  possibly, 
I  might  not  be  deceived  as  to 
the  name,  but  there  must  have 
been  some  other  Ricardo.  That 
must  have  been  the  stock-dealing 
Ricardo  ;  and  this,  Ricardo 
the  Country  Gentleman.  Goose 
that  I  Was  to  have  my  head  be- 
tmiddied  with  this  confusion  of 


ideas,  and  to  conclude,  that  be¬ 
cause  there  was  a  Ricardo, 
who  dealt  in  Stocks  and  Loans, 
there  was  no  Ricardo  whose 
blood  had  descended  from  the 
pure  source  of  the  followers  of 
William  the  Conqueror !  How¬ 
ever,  the  fact  is  interesting  !  Mr. 
Ricardo  is  a  landed  proprietor 
as  well  as  Sir  Manassah  Lopez 
and  Mr.  Luke  White,  and  many 
other  well  known  Country  Gen¬ 
tlemen.  The  fact  I  say  is  in¬ 
teresting  !  And,  the  Lords  and 
Esquires  will  by  no  means  do 
amiss  if  they  constantly  hear  it 
in  mind.  We  shall  see  a  great 
many  more  landed  proprietors 
not  less  worthy  than  Mr.  Ri¬ 
cardo.  New  proprietors  like 
new  Stalks  to  plants,  are,  per¬ 
haps  necessary  to  sustain  the 
race  ;  and  ail  nature  tells  us  that, 
in  order  to  make  way  for  the 
new  stalks,  the  old  ones  must 
die  down.  You  see  this.  Sir, 
every  year,  in  all  perrenial  plants ; 
or,  which  is,  perhaps,  rather 
more  a  case  in  point,  you  see 
one  set  of  plants  come  to  over¬ 
run  and  destroy  another;  as,  in 
the  case  of  the  Lucern,  which 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  if 
left  without  assistance,  is  over¬ 
run  and  finally  destroyed  by  the 
more  sturdy  plants  that  grow  up 
amongst  it.  The  present  pro- 
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prietors  begirt  to  be  stunted  al¬ 
ready.  They  are  in  that  sort 
of  state  which  the  Lucern  is  when 
the  grass  is  getting  firm  posses¬ 
sion  <?f  the  soil.  .  Their  luxuri¬ 
ance  is  gone.  They  have  as¬ 
sumed  a  sickly  hue.  There  are 
many  and  wide  gaps  made  in 
them;  . and,  in  a  very  short  time, 
there  will  be  left  only  here  and 
there  one  that  has  sent  it’s  tap 
deeper  and  that  is  so  gross  in  it’s 
nature  as  to  share  in  the  food  of 
it’s  rival. 

Now,  whether  this  change  of 
proprietors  is  to  be  desired,  or 
not,  I  have  always  thought  it 
difficult  to  determine;  but  this  I 
know  that  no  change  can  make 
the  things  worse  for  the  people 
at  large.  With  either  new  pro¬ 
prietors  or  old  proprietors,  the 
people  would  revive;  but,  with 
both  at  once ;  with  both  mort¬ 
gager  and  mortgagee,  prospe¬ 
rity,  , to.  the  nation  never  can 
reb|ftSB  J.  Vast  aril  aia  ,luo  marii  riai 
Walter  is  so  clear  ;  it  is 
so  manifest  that  the  land  must 
destroy,  'the  funds,  or  that  the, 
fund-owners  will  supplant  the 
laryt-ftigiiws.;  this  is  so  clear 
that  every  one  must  see  it.  It 
seems,;  then,  astonishing,  that  tire 
la-idTovvncrs  who  fill  the  far. 
gre$t$n  p%vt$  pf  ;  the.seats:  iir  tlie 
P tgj  d  q  not  o  reKidve  -tbev 


danger  at  once  by  reducing  the 
interest  of  the  Debt,  against 
their  doing  which  there  is  really 
no  argument  worth  a  straw.  Ah  ! 
there  are  a  great  many  reasons 
why  they  do  not  adopt  this  course. 
There  are  a  great  many  reasons 
full  as  plain  to  the  view  as  is  the 
Gladly  Would 
they  be  secure;  hut  they,  too, 
have  for  the  most  part,  Sotne  little 
thing  that  places  them,  in  one 
respect,  at  least,  upon  a  footing 
with  IMb*$  6sajlj]^rio. 

touch,  or  their  relations  fo'trfclip' 
from  the  taxes,  as  well  as  the 
fund-holder.  And,  before  tliS^ 

they  must  cease  to  touch  them¬ 
selves.  They,  inde@i, 
relations,  render  services  for  what 

I  *  f  •  ,  yjt 

they  receive.  Aye,  aye !  We 
know  this  very  well.  But,  tlid 
fund-holder  would  be  apt  to  say, 
that  those  services  might  possibly 
be  dispensed  with  I  He  would 
doubtless  be,  an  impudent  vaga¬ 
bond  for  saying  this  ;  but,  say  it  ' 
he  would,  and  he  would  be  as" 
noisy  as  a  lady  of  Covent  Garden  - 
or  Of  BiilMgsgate.  -  Thfetr,  there  1 
is  a  sort  of  general  mi  definable 
something,  which  tells  the  land¬ 
owners,  that  if  they  were  to  med¬ 
dle  with  the  funds,  their  property 
■itself-  would  not  he  safe.  This  r~ 
excessive!  v '  fo  ©1  i  sh ,  -  fb 
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It  is  just  as  silly  a  notion  as  ever 
got  into  the  mind  of  man.  But, 
it  is  not  for  that  reason,  the  less 
current  and  the  less  powerful  in 
it’s  effects.  The  land-owners 
have  on  their  side  all  the  preju¬ 
dices  ;  all  the  just  sentiments 
indeed.-  which  long  habit  has 
confirmed  in  the  minds  of  men. 
If  we  were  to  look  at  the  thing  in 
detail ;  if  we  were  to  suppose 
the  case,  and  inquire  step  by  step 
how  the  thing  would  work,  we 
should  see  that  this  fear  is  a  mere 
bug-bear.  But,  the  truth  is, 
the  land  owners  know  that  the 
people  at  large  have  been  soured. 
They  think  that  the  people  w  ould 
look  back ;  that  they  would  be 
vindictive.  They  are  deceived 
in  this,  too. 

Nations  do  not  remember  like 
individuals.  The  whole  of  a 
people  always  do,  because  they 
always  must,  wish  for  the  good  of 
the  whole.  They  always  must  de¬ 
sire  the  happiness  of  the  whole  ; 
and  this  they  cannot  have  without 
law  and  without  internal  peace. 
It  is  a  mere  bug-bear,  then,  that 
prevents  the  land  owners  from 
using  the  means  necessary  to 
their  safety;  but  if  the  effect  is 
the  same,  the  cause  is  of  little 
consequence ;  if  the  ruin  of  the 
land-owners  is  effected  by  a  bug¬ 
bear,  a  bug-bear  is  as  good  to  the 
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fund-holders  as  would  be  the  De¬ 
vil  incarnate  ;  for,  according  to 
the  old  saying,  it  is  just  as  well 
to  kill  a  man  as  to  frighten  him  to 
death,  and  just  as  well  to  frighten 
him  to  death  as  to  kill  him. 

But,  there  is  another,  and,  per¬ 
haps  not  less  powerful,  curb  in  the 
mouth  of  the  land-owners.  A  ne¬ 
cessary  effect  of  the  present  sys¬ 
tem  is,  to  cause  a  considerable 
and  a  very  considerable,  part  of 
the  lands  to  be  mortgaged.  The 
mortgagees  necessarily  are,  those 
who  deal  chiefly  in  money.  Those 
who  deal  chiefly  in  money  are  the 
true  children  of  the  system.  The 
words  per  cent  and  interest  are 
always  upon  the  tip  of  their 
tongue.  There  are  some  of  these 
who  have  chests  filled  with  the 
parchments  of  fox-hunters  and 
Lords  of  Manors.  These  sleek¬ 
headed  gentlemen  who  keep  out 
of  sight,  except  in  cases  where 
the  generous  spirit  of  their  wives 
push  them  out,  are  the  real  Land- 
owners.  The  nominal  land-own¬ 
ers  must  know  this  very  well ; 
and,  therefore,  any  one  of  them, 
whose  parchments  happen  to  be 
out  at  nurse,  must  be  a  hardy- 
man  indeed,  if  he  make  or  sup¬ 
port  any  proposition  hostile  to  the 
interests  of  the  nurse.  Every  one 
who  has  had  the  misfortune  to  be 
compelled  to  commit  his  child  ta 
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an  alien  breast  knows  well  how 
necessary  it  is  to  pamper  and  hu¬ 
mour  the  guttling  and  guzzling 
jade.  She  must  have  her  way, 
or  she  vents  her  spite  upon  the 
poor  defenceless  creature  com¬ 
mitted  to  her  charge.  Only  think, 
then,  my  dear  Sir,  of  the  anxiety 
of  a  Land-owner  not  to  ruffle  the 
temper  of  the  keeper  of  his 
parchments,  which  though  not 
children,  indeed,  are  things 
scarcely  less  dear  to  the  owner, 
than  children  themselves  ! 

When  we  consider  these  things; 
and  when  we  take  into  view  the 
wide  circle  that  is  interested  in 
that  very  delicate  species  of  pro¬ 
perty,  the  use  of  which  is  en¬ 
joyed  by  the  Clergy ;  when  we 
consider  the  great  numbers  of 
pretty  gentlemen,  some  with 
whiskers  and  some  with  smooth 
lips,  who  are  related  to  the  Land- 
owners,  and  who  must  put  on 
plain  coats,  not  to  say  smock 
frocks,  before  the  funds  could  be 
touched;  when  we  consider  all 
these  things,  and  many  others 
too  tedious  to  mention,  we  cease 
to  wonder  at  that  which  at  first 
sight,  appears  so  foolish  and  so 
unnatural.  This  statement  of 
reasons,  and  these  views  and 
considerations  present  us  with 
grounds  of  security  to  the.  Fund- 
holder,  quite  g,s  good,  to  say  the 


Gooch. 

least  of  them,  as  that  regard  for 
“  public  faith,”  which  we  hear  so 
generally  and  so  vehemently  pro¬ 
fessed. 

I  should  here  put  an  end 
to  this  too  long  letter,  were 
it  not  that,  I  think  it  necessary 
to  notice  an  observation  which 
was  made,  in  the  course  of  the 
debate,  by  Mr.  Cukwen.  The 
words,  as  reported  in  the  Morn¬ 
ing  Chronicle,  were  these  :  f  he 
“  implored  the  house  tp  consider 
“  that  there  was  a  point,  when 
“■  it  became  the  duty  of  men  to  re- 
“  sist ;  that  if  the  government 
“  did  not  take  the  interests  of  the 
“  people  into  their  consideration, 
“  the  people  would  not  subpit  to 
“  oppression  and  misery;  but 
“  would  take  their  rights  into  their 
“  own  hands.” 

Now,  Sir,  1  never  heard  Mr. 
Curwen  make  observations  of 
this  sort,  when  the  people  were 
petitioning  for  a  Reform  of  the 
Parliament.  The  people  at 
large,  so  far  from  being  called 
upon  to  resist,  in  the  present 
case,  are  really  called  upon  to 
assist  the  Government;  it  being 
understood,  ho'wever,  that  the 
Government  means  to  do  nothing 

in  the  way  of  what  is  called  pro¬ 
tecting  the  farmers.  It  would  be 
a  jest,  indeed,  for  the  people  to 
attack  the  Government  for  the 
S,ake  of  the  farmers  ;  and  that. 
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too,  when  the  farmers  ground 
their  claim  to  protection  on  their 
past  hostility  to  the  mass  of  the 
people  !  The  advocate  of  the 
farmers ;  even  you,  Sir,  who 
brought  forward  their  cause, 
praised  them  because  they  had 
had  no  feeling  in  common  with 
other  petitioners  !  And  it  is  for 
these  men  ;  it  is  for  men,  whose 
merit  consists  of  their  want  of 
feeling  for  the  rest  of  the  commu¬ 
nity  ;  it  is  for  these  men  that  the 
people  are  to  resist! 

And  on  what  account  are  the 
people  to  resist  ?  Why,  they 
are  to  come  forward  and  resist  the 
laws,  because  the  government 
will  not  compel  them  to  eat  dear 
bread  in  place  of  cheap  bread.  A 
man  certainly  would  not  deserve 
hanging  and  quartering  for  this; 
for  the  law  in  its  justice  screens 
the  lunatic  from  the  punishment 
of  death.  But  certainly,  if  an 
insurrection  on  this  ground  were 
to  take  place  it  would  be  just  and 
necessary  to  turn  some  considera¬ 
ble  island  into  a  lunatic  assylum. 

Mr.  Curwen,  Mr.  Western, 
yourself,  and  many  others  would 
fain  persuade  us  that  the  landless 
labourer  suffers  along  with  the 
fanner  and  participates  in  his  dis¬ 
tress.  Ah!  ah!  my  good  Mr. 
Gooch,  the  labourer  knows  a  great 
deal  better  than  this !  There  is 


no  such  stories  as  this  that  will 
wheedle  him  into  resistance.  Mr. 
Western  said  that  the  labourers 
of  England  were  mep  of  sound 
sense ;  and  if  they  were  not, 
their  bare  memories  would  teach 
them  to  detect  the  fallacy  of  these 
idle  tales.  They  remember  the 
times  when  bread  was  dear.  They 
remember  when  a  woman  was 
hanged  for  forcing  potatoes  out 
of  a  cart  at  Manchester,  and  which 
cart  had  been  seized  by  the  popu¬ 
lace  to  compel  the  farmer  to  lower 
his  price.  They  remember  that 
when  they  have  attempted  resist¬ 
ance  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
cheap  bread  the  farmers  were  ne¬ 
ver  backward  to  come,  armed 
cap-a-pee,  to  put  down  their  re¬ 
sistance.  They  remember  under 
what  a  sort  of  array  the  Corn  Bill 
was  passed  ;  and  in  the  face  of 
petitions  signed  by  ten  thousand 
times  as  many  persons  as  the  pe¬ 
titions  of  the  farmers.  What 
brutes  then,  must  they  be  now  to 
expose  themselves  to  hanging  and 
quartering,  for  the  purpose  of  pre¬ 
venting  themselves  from  eating 
cheap  bread  1  Thus  far  memory 
will  assist  them ;  and  experience 
has  taught  them  that  the  prospe¬ 
rity  of  the  farmer  is,  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  slate  of  things,  no  advantage 
to  the  labourer  ;  there  being  now, 
under  the  system  of  large  farms. 
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no  community  of  feelings  or  of 
interests  between  them,  any  more 
than  there  is  between  the  farmer 
of  Virginia  or  Jamaica  and  his  la¬ 
bourers.  The  laboured  of  Eng¬ 
land  knows  well,  that,  whether 
corn  be  dear  or  cheap,  he  shall  be 
allowed  no  more  wages  and  rates, 
than  will  just  enable  him  to  feed 
his  young  and  to  perform  his  work. 
He  knows  well  that,  whether  he 
work  or  not  he  must  be  fed ;  and 
ho  also  knows  that  his  lot  cannot 
be  bettered  by  any  thing  that  his 
master  may  gain  by  his  labour. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  knows 
that  the  master  is  less  strict  as 
to  little  matters,  vulgarly  called 
thieving,  but  which  the  labourer 
considers  merely  as  taking  things 
in  kind !  He  knows  that  a 
pocket  full  of  wheat,  towards 
making  up  his  grist,  or  a  pocket 
full  of  peas  for  his  elamorous  pig, 
cither  of  which  would  have  sent 
him  to  jail  a  few  years  ago,  will 
now  cost  him  only  half  a  dozen 
curses  from  the  master,  for  which 
he  cares  no  more  than  the  whist¬ 
ling  of  the  wind.  When  things 
are  cheap ;  when  they  will  fetch 
little  at  market,  they  are  left  care¬ 
lessly  about ;  they  are  picked  up 
without  it’s  being  perceived  ;  or, 
if  perceived,  the  act  produces  but 
little  inconvenience  to  the  taker. 
That  which  was  theft ,  when  corn 


was  worth  twenty  shillings  a 
bushel,  is  now  merely  a  taking 
4  way.  A  meal  at  the  Master’s 
house,  a  pot  of  beer  of  a  Saturday 
night,  are  nothing  now  ;  and  they 
were  a  great  deal  when  wheat  was 
twenty  shillings  the  bushel.  When 
the  farmer  rode  his  high  horse, 
and  had  his  pointers,  his  spaniels, 
his  grey-hounds  and  “  subscribed 
“to  the  pack.”  Then  the  labourer 
dared  not  even  to  look  at  the 
track  of  a  hare,  or  to  listen  to-  the 
call  of  the  partridge.  To  at¬ 
tempt  to  kill  one  of  them  was  as 
much  as  his  life  was  worth.  But, 
the  kennel  being  emptied,  and  the 
gun  hung  up  to  rust,  John  and 
his  Master  are  become  brother 
poachers  ;  and  as  the  latter  is  by 
great  odds  more  skilful  than  the 
former,  the  concern  is  carried  on 
with  the  greatest  harmony  ;  and 
these  precious  animals  are  no 
longer  exclusively  devoted  to  the 
flattering  of  the  appetites  of  the 
“  Lords  of  the  Soil”  and  of  those 
kind  Step-Fathers  who  have  taken 
their  parchments  to  nurse.  When 
wheat  was  twenty  shillings  a 
bushel,  a  labourer  did  not  dare  to 
set  a  springe  to  catch  a  crow. 
This  he  may  do  freely  when  his 
Master  is  pulled  down,  and  'does 
not  know  how  long  he  himself  may 
be  free  from  a  jail ;  and  if  the 
unconscious  horse-hair  should  hap- 
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pen  to  catch  a  partridge  or  phea¬ 
sant  by  the  legs,  into  the  pudding 
and  pot  it  goes  and  comes  out  to 
bear  testimony  to  the  solid  bles¬ 
sing  of  “  Agricultural  Distress .” 

I  am  afraid  I  shall  weary  you, 
Sir;  but  will  Mr.  Curwen  say 
that  these  things  are  nothing  ? 
Will  he  say  that  this  relaxation 
of  discipline,  if  an  Old  Soldier 
may  be  allowed  so  to  express 
himself,  is  nothing?  He  would 
find  it  a  great  deal  I  believe,  if  he 
were  in  the  place  of  a  labourer. 
Besides,  the  reduction  of  the 
farmer  to  something  like  what 
he  formerly  was,  brings  him 
nearer  to  a  level  with  his  men ; 
and  he  must  be  a  very  inatten¬ 
tive  observer  of  human  nature 
who  does  not  reckon  this  for 
something  in  that  mass  of  things 
and  circumstances,  which  are  to 
constitute  the  happiness  of  the 
labourer.  Do  you  think,  Sir, 
that  an  English  labourer  has  so 
little  feeling  as  not  to  grudge  to 
take  off  his  hat  to  a  farmer  ? 
Talk  of  destroying  ranks,  indeed ! 
Talk  of  levelling  !  Talk  of  set¬ 
ting  the  people  against  their 
superiors  !  Where  was  there 
ever  a  leveller  ;  where  was  there 
ever  a  sticker  up  and  a  puller 
down  to  match  this  infernal  sys¬ 
tem  of  taxing  and  paper  money  ? 
The  labourer  will  chearfully  pull 


olF  his  hat  to  a  Lord  or  a  Gen: 
tleman ;  but  does  “  social  order” 
require;  or,  indeed,  can  “  social 
“  order”  really  exist  where  the 
labourer  is  to  pull  off  his  hat  to 
the  man  who  is  a  cultivator  of 
land  as  well  as  himself,  and 
whom  he  well  knows  to  possess 
no  one  quality  which  entitles 
him  to  the  name  of  superior. 
And,  are  the  people  to  come 
torward  to  resist  the  Government 
because  it  seems  disposed  not  to 
do  that,  which  would,  if  it  had 
any  effect  at  all,  tend  to  perpe¬ 
tuate  th  eir  own  humiliation  ! 

Along  with  enormous  prices 
for  corn  came  in  the  employment 
of  Bailiffs  by  farmers,  a  natural 
consequence  of  large  farms  ;  and 
to  what  a  degree  of  insolent  folly 
the  system  was  leading,  may  be 
guessed  from  an  observation  of 
Mr.  Arthur  Young,  who  re¬ 
commended,  that  the  Bailiff  should 
have  a  good  horse  to  ride,  and 
a  bottle  of  port  wine  every  day 
at  his  dinner ;  while  in  the  same  . 
work,  Mr.  Young  gives  great 
numbers  of  rules  for  saving  labour 
upon  a  farm.  A  pretty  sort  of 
farm  where  the  bailiff  was  to  have 
a  bottle  of  port  wine  at  his  dinner!  - 
The  custom  was,  too,  to  bring 
bailiffs  from  some  distant  part ,  in 
order  to  prevent  them  from  hav¬ 
ing  any  feeling  of  compassion  for 
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the  labourers.  Scotch  bailiffs* 
above  all,  were  preferred,  as  be-; 
ing  thought  harder  than  any  others! 
that  could  be  obtained  ;  and  thus,: 
(with  shame  I  write  the  words  !)- 
the  farms  of  England,  like  those! 
of  Jamaica,  were  supplied  with: 
drivers  from  Scotland !  An  ever¬ 
lasting  curse,  say  I,  be  upon  the 
memory  of  the  man,  who  could 
invent,  who  could  willingly  cause, 
or  who  could  cherish  such  a  sys¬ 
tem  !  Without  the  smallest  pre¬ 
tence,  on  any  other  ground  than 
that  of  obduracy,  were  those 
Scotchmen  brought  into  England. 
Inferior  to  our  labourers  in  skill 
as  well  as  in  industry  ;  and,  as 
has  been  proved  by  scores  of  set¬ 
tlements  in  America,  inferior  to 
both  Irish  and  English  where  la- 
hour  is  the  principal  requisite. 
Never  was  a  truer  saying,  than 
that  of  the  common  people,  that 
a  Scotchman  makes  a  “  good 
“  sole,  but  a  d — d  bad  upper  lea- 
fher.”  I  mean  nothing  ill-na¬ 
tured  towards  the  Scotch  in  ge- 

'Tcrnt  . 

neral^  The  common  people  in 
Scotland  especially  are  very  good. 
As  good  as  their  neighbours  but 
no  better ;  but,  certain  it  is,  that 
when  once  a  Scotchman  gets  a 
footing  he  ill  generally  take 
c  are ,  to  keep  it  without  caring 
much  about  the  means.  Servile 
to  superiors'  and  haughty  to. 


inferiors  is  his  motto  ;  and  it  is, 
I  must  confess,  a  great  blot  ini  the 
character  of  English  gentlemen 
that  so  many  persons  of  this  de¬ 
scription  have  been  selected  to 
have  the  command  of  their  ser¬ 
vants  and  labourers. 

Amongst  other  advantages, 
therefore,  of  cheap  corn,  the 
getting  rid  of  Bailiffs  is  one ;  and 
the  very  circumstance  of  a  dimi¬ 
nution  of  the  number  of  Bailiffs 
is  a  proof,  that  cheapness  of  corn 
ought  to  be  hailed  as  a  blessing 
by  the  labourer.  Of  all  these 
things  the  Ploughman  is  well  in¬ 
formed.  Daily  experienced^ his 
instructor;  and  Mr.  Curwew 
may  be  very  well  assured  that 
the  disappearance  of  the  farmers’ 
scarlet  hunting-coat  and  shining 
boots  will  not  rouse  the  labourers 
to  resistance  of  the  Government. 

If  length  of  letter  be,  as  the 
young  girls  think  it  is,  proof  of 
attachment,  I  may  certainly  be 
regarded  as  having  a  wonderful 
affection  for  you;  fonnever  did 
I,  as  far  as  I  recollect,  address 
any  mortal  before  at  length  so 
unreasonable.;  Whether  you 
have  given  me  love  powder  or 
not,  I  cannot  tell ;  but  certainly, 
I  have  taken  infinite  pleasure  in 
the  writing  of  this  letter;  and  if 
you,  with  my  readers  in  general* 
should  derive  only  a  thousandth 
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part  as  much  from  reading  it,  I 
shall  have  the  consolation  to  re¬ 
flect  that  I  have  poured  one  drop 
of  sweet  into  that  sea  of  misery 
by  which  you  say  the  country 
is  about  to  be  overwhelmed. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient, 

and  most  humble  servant, 
Wm.  COBBETT. 

P.  S. — I  intended  to  make 
some  remarks  on  the  project 
which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex¬ 
chequer  is  to  broach  on  Monday 
next.  That  will,  however,  come 
in  time  for  the  next  Register ; 
for,  not  one  inch  shall  he  move 
without  my  dogging  his  steps. 
His  measure  will  be  enwrapped  in 
confusion  It  will  be  disguised 
like  a  Spanish  cat,  served  up 
in  frecasse.  The  design  will  be 
hidden  as  much  as  possible ;  but, 
it  will  be  a  qualification;  that  is 
to  say  an  alteration  of  Peel’s 
Bill;  which,  as  you  will  please 
to  remember,  was  never  to  be 
altered  !  However,  no  trick  can 
avail  now:  the  system  is  tied  to 
the  stake,  and,  it  must  bear  the 
bating  with  the  best  face  that  it 
can  put  upon  the  matter.  Re¬ 
peal  the  Bill;  lower  the  value  of 
the  currency  ;  or  wheat  at  four 
shillings  a  bushel,  is  the  sentence, 
which  reason  and  common  sense 
haVe  pronounced.' 1  "  ■  ; 
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COBBETT’S  STAMPED  REGISTER. 

Tnis  work  will  be  published  with  a 
Stamp,  on  Saturday,  the  31st  of 
March,  and  every  week  afterwards.  It 
will  continue  to  be  published  without 
the  Stamp  also.  The  stamp  is  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  to  make  the  work  reach, 
with  any  thing  like  regularity,  gentle¬ 
men  in  Ireland  and  in  the  Country- 
Places  in  England.  The  price  of  the 
stamped  Register  will  be  a  shilling, 
the  stamp  itself  being  four -]>cncc.  The 
paper  will  be  one  sheet  of  the  very 
largest  size  that  the  law  allows  of.  It 
will  be  very  good,  and  folded  in  such  a 
way  as  to  contain  thirty-two  pages  with 
double  columns.  The  mode  of  obtaining 
this  work  is  that  of  application  to  News¬ 
men  ;  but,  if  any  gentleman,  wishing 
to  have  the  work,  should  find  any  diffi¬ 
culty  in  doing  this,  he  will  please  to  ap¬ 
ply  to  the  Publisher  ( postage  paid), 
who  will  punctually  attend  to  the  appli¬ 
cation. 

It  is  intended  to  take  Advertisements 
to  fill  the  last  leaf  of  the  Register, 
stamped  as  well  as  unstamped,  in  or¬ 
der  to  assist  in  defraying  the  expenoe  of 
superior  paper  and  print;  The  very 
sight  of  a  pamphlet  like  the  Register, 
compared  with  other  pamphlets,  must 
convince  every  one  that  its  great  num¬ 
bers  only  could  enable  the  proprietor  to 
sell  it  at  so  low  a  price.  The  Six- 
Acts  Parliament  has  compelled 
him  to  have  such  a  quantity  of 
paper,  and  he  will  not  have  bad  paper 
and  print.  A  leaf  of  Advertisements 
may  help  to  make  up  for  the  great  ex¬ 
penses  arising  from  this  cattse.— The 

particulars  as  to  advertising  will  he, 

in- 
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stated  at  the  Office.  It  is  presumed, 
that  there  would  be  great  advantage  in 
advertising  in  the  Register,  which  is, 
generally,  read  by  persons  of  an  atten¬ 
tive  turn  of  mind.  The  work  is  read 
by  great  numbers  of  persons,  in  coun¬ 
try  as  well  as  in  town.  It  is  not  thrown 
aside  as  soon  as  read.  Its  form  is  cal¬ 
culated  for  preservation ;  and  its  con- 
: 

tents  cause  it,  most  frequently,  to  be 
looked  over  again  and  again. — How¬ 
ever,  those  who  have  to  advertise  are 
the  best  judges  of  this,  and  their  judg¬ 
ment  will  be  their  guide. 

American  White-Oaks. — These 
plants  are  all  sold. — Gentlemen  who 
have  applied  since  the  last  were  sold 
may  be  supplied  next  year,  unless  the 
banishment-act  should  prevent  it. — 
Very  anxious  that  success  should  at¬ 
tend  the  purchasers  of  these  plants,  I 
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cannot  help  reminding  them,  that  the 
planting  should  be  carefully  per¬ 
formed,  and  that  the  plants  should  be 
kept  clean. 

A  new  Edition  of  Paper  against 
Gold  is  now  published,  price  5s.  bound 
in  boards. 

Cobbett’s  Religious  Tracts, 
No.  I.,  (to  be  continued  monthly)  is 
just  published,  and  has  already  gone 
through  two  editions,  to  the  great 
terror  of  the  “  Tract  Society,”  who 
dread  the  approach  of  Common  Sense 
as  Owls  do  the  rising  of  the  Sun. 

The  American  Indian  Corn,  Wa¬ 
ter-Melon,  Citron -Melon,  and 
Pumpkin  seed,  are  sold  at  the  Office. 
Particulars  relating  to  all  these  will 
be  found  in  Register,  No.  7,  published 
on  the  17th  February. 
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The  publication  of  the  Stamped  Re¬ 
gister  will  begin  on  the  7th  of  April, 
instead  of  the  3lSf  of  March  ;  so  that 
the  next  Register  will  close  the  pre¬ 
sent  volume,  and  will  contain  a  Table 
of  Contents  and  an  Index. — Cobbett’s 
Religious  Tract,  No.  2,  will,  of  course, 
be  published  on  the  1st  of  April. 

"  >Kl'.  ■  .  ■  'J  4  - 

NAPLES, 

The  march  of  the  deadly  Austrians 
against  Naples. — The  situation 
of  the  parties  in  the  war. —  The 
injustice  of  the  deadly  Aus¬ 
trians. — Glorious  news  from 
Piedmont.  —  Probable  conse¬ 
quences  to  France. — England 
represented  by  Canning  as  on  a 
plank  in  a  storm. — How  to  res¬ 
cue  her  from  this  perilous  state. 

The  Revolution  in  Naples  is 
now  become  a  subject  of  great 
and  general  interest ;  especially 
since  the  Austrian,  the  Russian 
and  the  Prussian,  secretly  abetted 
by  others,  whom  it  is  hardly  ne¬ 
cessary  to  name  or  to  designate, 
have  resolved  to  overthrow  that 
revolution,  and  to  compel  the 
people  to  return  to  a  state  of  sla¬ 
very.  The  Austrians,  the  deadly 


Austrians,  the  implacable  foes  of 
the  very  name  of  freedom  ;  the 
Austrians;  the  terrible,  the  hor¬ 
rible  Austrians ;  the  never-for¬ 
giving  Austrians,  have  put  their 
whiskered  batallions  in  motion, 
and,  by  hundreds  of  thousands, 
like  moving  wall  after  wall,  are 
they  marching  in  order  to  extin¬ 
guish  the  dawa  of  liberty  in  the 
South  of  Italy.  Oh!  God!  that 
they  had  but  to  march  against 
fifty  thousand  Yankees,  armed 
with  their  rusty  rifles!  However* 
if  the  recent  news  be  true,  the 
Austrian  battalions  will  meet  with 
their  deserts ;  that  is  to  say, 
their  blood  and  flesh  and  bones 
will  remain  to  fatten  the  land 
and  to  fertilize  the  vineyards 
which  they  are  sent  to  ravage. 

The  history  of  this  abominable 
act  of  agression  is  pretty  well 
given  in  the  manifesto  of  the  Go¬ 
vernment  of  Naples,  which  I 
shall  subjoin  to  this  article.  A 
few  observations,  however,  may 
be  necessary  here.  In  July 
last  the  people  of  Naples;  but  I 
should  here  observe,  first  of  all, 
that  this  kingdom  consists  of  two 
parts ;  that  is  to  say,  of  Sicily , 
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which  is  an  Island  in  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  Sea,  and  of  Naples, 
which  forms  the  Southern  point  of 
Italy,  which  is  part  of  the  Con¬ 
tinent  of  Europe.  It  is  called 
by  the  people  themselves,  the 
Kingdom  of  the  two  Sicilies;  but 
in  general,  we  call  the  whole  of 
it  taken  together  Naples,  which 
is  the  name  of  the  Capital  City 
in  that  part  of  the  Kingdom 
which  is  on  the  Continent.  The 
people,  then,  of  this  Kingdom, 
which  contains,  altogether,  a  po¬ 
pulation  not  much  inferior  in 
numbers  to  that  of  Spain,  did, 
in  the  month  of  July  last,  the 
Soldiers  bravely  and  most  lauda¬ 
bly  taking  the  lead,  demand  a 
Constitution  similar  to  that  of 
Spain.  The  King,  as  was  his 
duty,  yielded  to  the  demands  of 
the  people.  The  Constitution 
was  framed  and  the  King  swore 
to  abide  by  it. 

Now,  what  right  had  any 
other  nation  to  interfere?  Yet, 
Austria,  Russia  and  Prussia 
must  immediately  hold  «  Con¬ 
gress,  as  they  call  it,  and  there 
discuss  what  should  or  what 
should  not  be  done  with  regard 
to  the  Revolution  in  Naples. 
The  King  of  Naples  had  lost  no 
time  in  transmitting  to  all  Foreign 
Courts  an  account  of  what  had 
taken  place  in  his  Kingdom ;  and 


in  appointing  new  Ambassadors, 
or  in  renewing  the  powers  of  the 
old  ones,  in  a  manner  conforma¬ 
ble  with  the  new  order  of  things. 
Scarcely  any  of  these  Courts, 
however,  would  receive  these 
new  Ambassadors.  Our  Court, 
of  whose  conduct  in  this  respect 
I  may  say  perhaps  more  by  and 
bye,  did  neither  receive  nor 
reject ;  and,  the  conduct  of  the 
Old  Bourbons  appears  to  have 
been  the  same.  The  Gallant 
Spaniards  (who  were  but  the 
other  day  the  most  paltry  wretches 
in  Europe)  received  the  new  Am¬ 
bassador  with  open  arms ;  but 
the  whiskered  fellows  in  the 
North  ;  and  particularly  the  Aus¬ 
trians,  Russians  and  Prussians 
repelled  the  new  Ambassadors  as 
men  drive  back  creatures  infected 
with  the  plague- 

In  each  of  these  acts  of  re¬ 
jection  there  was  just  ground  of 
war  given  to  Naples,  as  .  there 
was  to  Franee  by  the  sending 
away  of  the  French  Amhassador 
by  England  in  1793.  However, 
Naples  was  not  in  a  state  to  de¬ 
clare  War.  She,  doubtless,  did, 
as  well  she  might,  despise  these 
rejections,  on  the  part  of  Aus¬ 
tria,  Prussia  and  Russia,  and 
these  hesitations  on  the  part  of 
England  and  the  Old  Bourbons. 
The  hostility,  however,  was  not 
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to  stop  here,  for  the  three  powers 
above  mentioned  met  in  Congress 
and  had  the  audacity  to  proclaim 
to  the  world  that  they  would 
compel  the  Neapolitans  to  submit 
to  their  will,  and  their  will  was 
that  every  thing  should  be  undone, 
which  had  been  done  since  the 
month  of  July  last. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  find 
terms  to  express  a  suitable  de¬ 
gree  of  indignation  at  this  auda¬ 
cious  manifesto.  Let  us,  in 
order  to  come  at  something  like 
an  adequate  degree  of  hostile 
feeling  upon  the  subject,  make 
the  case  our  own.  We  live  in 
ticklish  times  ;  we  have  a  banish¬ 
ment  law  hanging  over  our  heads; 
we  have  some  pretty  gentlemen 
with  their  eye  constantly  upon 
us ;  and  we  know  that  those 
pretty  gentlemen  have  some  very 
pretty  instruments  in  their  hands. 
It  may  be  best,  therefore,  not 
to  suppose  a  case  to  arise,  lest  we 
should  be  charged  with  wishing 
for  that  which  we  suppose.  It 
may  be  best  to  deal  in  realities 
instead  of  suppositions,  and  to 
look  backward  instead  of  forward. 
It  is  well  known,  then,  that  there 
wag  a  revolution  in  England  in 
1688;  that  the  then  King  was 
driven  out  of  the  Country ;  that 
his  own  Soldiers  were  employed 
against  him;  that  Foreign  Sol¬ 


diers  were  brought  over  to  assist 
in  the  Revolution  ;  that  a  Dutch¬ 
man,  who  had  not  a  drop  of  Bri¬ 
tish  blood  in  his  veins,  was  brought 
over  and  made  King;  that  the 
succession  to  the  throne  was 
wholly  changed ;  and  that  this 
event  is  called,  even  until  this  day, 
a  “GLORIOUS  REVOLU- 
“  TION.” 

The  Bourbon  of  that  day  re¬ 
ceived  the  run-away  King;  ehe*; 
rished  him  ;  treated  him  as  King 
of  England ;  did  not  acknowledge 
the  new  Sovereign ;  and,  in  short, 
did  his  best  to  excite  rebellions 
against  the  new  Sovereign,  This 
Bourbon  was  represented  by  the 
English  of  that  day  as  an  insolent, 
haughty,  abominable  tyrant;  and, 
in  a  short  time  war  was  declared 
against  him,  and  before  the  end 
of  that  war  he  was  humbled  in 
the  dust. 

Now,  in  Naples  they  have  not 
set  aside  their  King.  In  Naples 
they  have  not  brought  in  a  foreign¬ 
er  and  made  him  King.  They 
have  simply  made  a  change  in 
their  own  government ;  a  change 
in  the  manner  of  conducting  their 
own  national  affairs.  In  the  case 
of  England  the  haughty  insolent 
Old  Bourbon  had  to  alledge  that 
the  Old  King  of  England  was  * 
Catholic ;  and  that  the  Revolution 

was  injurious  to  the  Catholic  re  j 
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ligion,  while  he,  the  haughty  Old 
Bourbon,  styled  himself  the  most 
Christian  King.  This  most  Chris¬ 
tian  gentleman  fomented  a  rebel¬ 
lion  or  two,  which  ended  in  the 
hanging  of  the  principal  part  of 
his  partizans.  But  the  Old  King 
of  England  was  a  relation  of  the 
Bourbon  ;  so  that  there  was  some 
little  excuse  for  his  interference  ; 
but,  in  the  present  case  there  is 
no  change  of  dynasty  ;  and  there 
is  no  alteration  in  religion  even 
talked  of. 

It  is  very  certain,  that,when  one 
country  does  a  thing  which  mani-> 
festly  tends  to  the  injury  of  ano¬ 
ther  country,  that  other  country 
has  a  right,  as  far  as  is  necessary 
to  its  own  safety,  to  take  measures 
of  precaution.  If  the  Neapoli¬ 
tans  had  chosen,  for  instance,  to 
innoculate  themselves  with  the 
Plague,  the  Austrian  would  have 
a  perfect  right  to  cut  off  all  com¬ 
munication  between  Naples  and 
his  own  territories.  If  the  Nea- 
politanshad  formed  aConstitution, 
which  necessarily  put  them  in  a 
state  of  War  against  Govern¬ 
ments  in  general,  resembling  that 
of  Austria ;  then  there  might  have 
been  reason  for  the  Austrian 
making  an  effort  to  destroy  that 
Constitution.  But,  to  plead  the 
danger  of  example  as  the  grounc 
of  an  attempt  to  destroy  the 
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Constitution  of  Naples,  is  not 
only  outrageous  and  abominable  ; 
but  it  contains  in  itself  it’s  own 
condemnation.  Upon  this  plea 
all  the  Old  Governments  of  Europe 
might  unite  together  for  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  Government  of 
America ;  and,  I  remembei*  well 
that  Sir  Joseph  Sidney  York, 
an  Admiral,  and  then  a  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty,  did,  in  1814,  say 
that  Mr.  President  MaddIson 
must  be  put  down  as  well  as  Buo¬ 
naparte.  I  remember,  too,  that 
it  was  then  contended  in  several 
of  our  newspapers  ;  that,  “  While 
“  that  example  of  successful  de- 
“  mocratic  rebellion  was  suffered 
**  to  exist,  there  was  no  safety 
“  for  the  regular  governments’  of 
“  Europe ;  and  that,  therefore, 
“  the  time  and  circumstances  be- 
“  ing  propitious,  wre  ought  toper- 
severe  till  ice  had  put  down 
“  that  example  /”  We  did  per¬ 
severe  to  the  tune  of  about  se¬ 
venty  millions  of  money ;  but  all 
that  we  affected  was  to  give  splen¬ 
dour  and  perpetuity  to  that  en¬ 
chanting  example. 

The  declaration  of  the  Austrian 
and  his  comrades  was  communi¬ 
cated  to  our  government ;  and,  in 
a  recent  number  of  the  Register, 
will  be  seen  the  note  of  Lord 
Castlereach  in  consequence  of 
that  communication.  That  note. 
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ip  bad  language,  and  in  confused 
statement,  says,  in  fact,  nothing 
It  neither  approves  nor  disap¬ 
proves.  It  expresses  no  opinion 
upon  the  merits  of  the  case  ;  and 
as  to  the  wishes  of  the  writer  and 
his  colleagues,  we  are  left  to  gather 
them  from  the  well  known  charac¬ 
ter  and  the  well  known  general 
conduct  of  the  parties. 

The  Austrian  has  now  marched 
to  put  his  threats  in  execution ; 
and,  as  we  shall  have  to  read  the 
accounts  of  marchts  and  of  bat¬ 
tles  ;  it  may  not  be  amiss  that,  to 
some  of  my  readers,  I  endeavour 
to  give  a  loose  idea  of  the  situ¬ 
ation  of  the  countries  which  are 
the  Theatre  of  the  war.  We  are 
told  that  the  Austrian  is  marching 
his  bearded  batallions  through  the 
Roman  territory  ;  that  is  to  say, 
the  territory  of  the  Pope.  We 
are  further  told,  that  the  Neapoli¬ 
tans  are  also  marching  into  or  to¬ 
wards  that  territory.  But,  (and 
which  is  of  much  more  conse¬ 
quence  than  all  the  rest),  Ave  are 
told  that  the  Piedmontese  have 
risen  in  Revolution  also,  and  that 
they  are  marching  to  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  Naples. 

Now,  observe,  Sicily  is,  as  I 
said  before,  an  Island  in  the  Me¬ 
diterranean  forming  part  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Naples.  Ital  y  has 
been  described  as  a  boot,  giving 
Sicily  a  ki'ek  in  that  part  which 


it  would  not  be  delicate  to  name. 
Lay  your  right  leg  upon  your 
left  knee ;  and,  then,  observe, 
that  the  shin  of  the  boot  is  boun¬ 
ded  by  the  Mediterranean,  and 
the  sole  and  back  of  the  leg  by 
the  Gulf  of  Venice.  All  the 
part,  from  the  toe  to  the  calf,  be¬ 
longs  to  Naples,  and  the  city  of 
Naples  is  on  the  sea  6ide  at  about 
the  middle  of  the  small.  Then 
the  Pope  takes  a  slice  on  the 
shin  side  going  up  above  the 
knee  and  reaching  about  three 
parts  of  the  way  across  the  calf, 
and  the  City  of  Rome  is  in  this 
slice  of  the  Pope.  Piedmont, 
which  belongs  to  the  King  of  Sar¬ 
dinia,  begins  at  the  northern  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  Pope’s  slice  and 
runs  nortliAA’ard  from  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  having  part  of  France  and 
Switzerland  on  one  side,  and  the 
Austrian  territory  on  the  other, 
which  comes  down  the  thigh  and 
along  the  back  of  the  calf  of  the 
leg  bounding  the  Pope  to  the 
point  Avhere  Naples  ends.  As 
the  boot  lies  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
make  the  top  point  towards  the 
North  West,  all  that  part  Avhich 
is  above  the  Pope’s  territory,  is 
called  the  North  of  Italy ;  and, 
as  is  well  known,  the  Avhole  of 

this  part,  including  the  Pope’s 
territory,  formed  at  one  time,  a 
part  of  the  Empire  of  Napoleon  ; 
and  Avhich  empire  he  might,  per- 
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haps,  still  have  had,  if  he  had  not 
taken  to  his  arms  a  daughter  of 
the  Austrian;  for  which  he  de¬ 
served,  not  only  his  fall,  but  his 
present  humiliation. 

Thus,  then,  Reader,  as  you 
read  the  accounts  of  this  War, 
by  laying  the  small  of  your  right 
leg  upon  your  left  knee,  if  you 
be  not  too  fat,  yok  will  need  no 
map  to  give  you  a  rough  sketch 
of  the  seat  of  war.  The  Pied¬ 
montese,  who,  remember,  are 
above  the  knee,  are  said  to  be 
marching  as  fait  as  they  can  to¬ 
wards  the  shin ;  and  it  is  also 
Said  that  the  subjects  of  the  Aus¬ 
trian,  who  live,  you  will  observe, 
all  along  the  north  side  of  the 
Piedmontese  and  along  a  great 
part  of  the  same  side  of  the 
Pope’s  dominions  (which  we  will 
call  from  the  middle  of  the  thigh 
bone  to  the  middle  of  the  calf), 
are  joining  them.  These  coun¬ 
tries  are  full  of  men,  who  were 
Officers  and  Soldiers  in  the  armies 
of  Napoleon.  If  these  men  roll 
otl  ill  large  bodies  from  the  thigh 
down  the  leg,  the  machines  of 
the  Austrian,  while  they  are  met 
by  the  Neapolitans  somewhere 
above  the  ancle,  will  find  them¬ 
selves  just  as  they  ought  to 

find  themselves,  that  is  to  say, 
with  one  bayonet  at  their 
breast  and  another  at  their 
b&ck  5  and,  that  not  a  man 


of  them  may  escape,  not  even  a 
single  man  to  tell  the  tale,  must 
be  the  sincere  prayer  of  every 
good  man  in  this  world.'  The 
man  that  does  not  wish  for  their 
total  destruction  must  have  a 
heart  composed  of  stuff  that  can 
feel  tenderness  towards  the  Devil 
himself,  and  towards  nothing  But 
what  is  wicked  and  cruel.  Only 
think  of  the  wickedness  of  the 
matching  of  these  brutal  battds  to 
lay  waste ;  to  destroy ;  to  deso¬ 
late  a  Country  and  to  starve  or 
kill  a  people  against  whom  there  is 
not  even  an  alledged  charge  ; 
except  that  of  setting  an  example 
which  may  by  possibility  fill  the 
minds  of  the  subjects  of  Austria, 
Russia  and  Prussia  with  notions 
inimical  to  the  absolute  sway  oflhe 
Austrian,  the  Russian  and  "the 
Prussian  !  An  act  like  this  ad¬ 
mits  of  no  adequate  description; 
all  terms  of  reprobation  fall  short 
of  it’s  heinousness.  Ignorance  is 
no  apology  for  the  instruments  in 
the  commission  of  sUch  a  crime ; 
human  nature  itself  naturally 
revolts  at  it ;  and  if  the  Soldiers 
of  the  Austrian  be  insensible  to 
the  dictates  of  human  nature, 
they  are,  in  fact,  brutes,  and  as 
brutes  they  ought  to  be  consi¬ 
dered  and  treated.  To  entitle 
Soldiers  to  the  benefit  of  the  laws 
of  war,  the  war  must  be  a  Im  ful 
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War.  It  must  arise  out  of  some 
principle  recognised  amongst 
nations  ;  and  every  principle  re¬ 
cognised  amongst  nations,  as  ap¬ 
plicable  to  the  affairs  of  war, 
condemn  this  act  of  tyrannical 
aggression.  Therefore, spare  none, 
ought  to  be  the  motto  of  the 
Neapolitans  :  let  not  a  man  es¬ 
cape  ;  and  let  this  be  an  example 
to  future  Holy  Alliances. 

But,  if  the  news  from  PiEb- 
MONT  be  true  ;  if  the  Army 
there  have  actually  moved  on  to 
the  assistance  of  Naples,  the 
scene  becomes  interesting  indeed. 
For,  observe,  that  Piedmont, 
which  is  thus  near  the  scene  of 
action,  is  joined  at  no  great  dis¬ 
tance  by  France.  So  that  we  are 
drawing  towards  home.  The 
South  and  East  of  France  con¬ 
tains  combustible  matter  ;  and 
Louis  “  the  desired ”  will  soon 
find  himself  not  much  the  safer 
for  his  censorship  of  the  Press  ! 
Thus,  then,  though  we  have 
spent  a  thousand  millions  in  the 
enterprise  ;  though  we  have 
created  a  “  great  Captain’'1  at  an 
expense  that  Captain  before 
hever  occasioned ;  though  we  have 
got  90  many  hundreds  of  Knights 
of  the  Bath ;  though  Waterloo 
medal's  do  glisten  about  the  street ; 
though  Old  Blucher  did  strip  the 
museums  of  Paris ;  though  we 


have  two  Acts  of  Parliament  for 
keeping  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena; 
though  we  have  paid  millions  of 
money  to  French  emigrants,  of 
which  we  have  now  to  pay  the 
interest ;  though  we  did  rejoice 
to  the  tune  of  two  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  pounds  ;  though  we  did  de¬ 
feat  the  Yankees  on  the  Serpen¬ 
tine  River  :  though  we  did  grant 
two  or  three  millions  for  the 
building  of  triumphal  arches  and 
columns,  which  are  yet  to  he  built ; 
though  we  have  been  delivered, 
thus  far,  from  Parliamentary  Re¬ 
form,  we  have  not  yet  effected 
“  the  deliverance  of  Lufope  /” 
Here  vve  come  home  !  and 
without  coming  home  nothing 
can  be  of  very  deep  interest  to 
us.  We  feel  for  the  Neapolitans 
certainly ;  but  we  cannot  feel  as 
we  ought,  unless  we  have  one  eye 
upon  England  and  another  upon 
Naples.  With  a  revolution  suc¬ 
cessful  in  Spain  and  Portugal ; 
with  a  revolution  successful  in 
Naples,  and  especially  with  a  re¬ 
volution  successful  in  the  King  of 
Sardinia’s  dominions,  there  must 
be  another  revolution  in  France. 
If  the  Bourbons  have  any  sense, 
they  will  make  it  themselves,  and 
not  suffer  it  to  be  made  by  others. 
But,  at  any  rate,  take  place  it 
must,  if  a  revolution  be  success" 
ful  in  Piedmont,  If  another 
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,  complete  revolution  should  break 
out  in  France,  farewell  to  Kingly 
■  Government  in  that  country  ;  or, 
at  least,  farewell  to  the  Bourbons, 
as  far  as  they  are  connected  with 
France.  Nothing  is  more  proba¬ 
ble  than  such  a  Revolution.  A1 
the  elements  necessary  to  produce 
it  are  in  existence.  The  Rulers 
appear  to  be  blind  ;  the  train  ap¬ 
pears -to  be  laid  ;  and  all  that  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  wanted  is  merely  the 
putting  of  the  match. 

If  such  a  revolution  take  place, 
then  we  shall  see  what  stuff  we 
are  made  of,  o'n  this  side  of  the 
Channel.  Then  we  shall  see 
•  whether  new  BURKES  will  arise, 
and  new  alarmists  cherish  and 
foster  them.  Thdn  we  shall  see 
whether  acts  will  again  be  passed 
making  if  death  to  send  a  sack 
of  potatoes  to  France.  Then  we 
shall  sect  whether  new  .societies 
will  ari'Sc  'to  put  down  republicans 
and  levellers"!  The  ti  mes  will  be 
most  interesting  When  the  voice 
of  ffeed©m:  shall  again  be  heard 
On  the'  OtheFside  of  the  Channel. 
In  thoseuimeswe  shall  think  of 
Fi'l  r  arfd  Dund.vs,  of  Rose  and 
I;o\n,  atftl  of  many  others  who  are 
ti'liv'e,  gnd  who  have  so  Ip ng 
bee'ii  laughing  and  scoffing  at  us. 

Wheri  those  times  shaH 'arrive, 

'  we  dO  With  The  Debt 

then's  ‘already- ctmtraOtud  ?  tu The 


French  funds,  we  see,  fall  seven 
per  cent,  though  the  newspapers 
there  dare  not  say  a  word  about 
the  news  from  Piedmont.  Our 
funds  have  fallen  two  or  three  per 
cent ,  The  proportion  corres¬ 
ponds  with  what  is  regarded  as 
the  difference  in  the  amount  of 
the  danger  to  the  owners  of  what 
is  called  property,  but,  which,  if 
it  be  property,  is  property  of  a 

very  sensitive  character.  What 

* 

is  to  happen,  then,  if  a  revolution 
take  place  in  France?  l  ain  not 
arithmetician  enough,  as  far  as  I 
I  know,  to  state  the  question. 
But,  as  the  French  funds,  Which 
were  at  seventy-seven,  fell  down 
to  seventy  upon  the  arrival  of  the 
news  from  Piedmont'  and  as 
ours,  which  were  at  seventy -three, 
fell  down  to  seventy  and  a  half: 
and  as  a  revolution  in  France 
would  bring  the  French  funds 
down  to  novght,  how  low,  think 
you,  would  such  a  revolution 
bring  ours  ?  If  that  which  redu¬ 
ces  seventy-seven  to  seventy,  redu¬ 
ces  seventy-three  to  seventy  and  a 
half,  what  will  the  seventy  and  a 
half  be  reduced  to.  by  that  which 
will  reduce  the  seventy  to  nought  ? 
This  is  a  grand  and  most  interest¬ 
ing  question.  It  is  worthy  of  en¬ 
gaging  the  attention  of  all  the  ac¬ 
tuaries  and  all  the  calculators  of 
chances,  who  have  been  generated 
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by  this  most  gambling  system. 
For  myself  I  shall  not  attempt  to 
puzzle  my  brains  with  the  matter, 
but  this  much  I  am  sure  of,  that, 
if  another  revolution  were  to  take 
place  in  France,  it  would  save  us 
from  all  further  mortification  at 
hearing  the  sometimes  silly  and 
sometimes  hypocritical  professions 
about  '‘National  Faith;”  for  I 
am  the  most  deceived  of  mankind, 
if,  at  the  end  of  one  week  from 
the  commencement  of  such  a  re¬ 
volution,  a  hundred  pounds  oj 
stock  might  not  be  bought  for  a 
bushel  of  wheat  ! 

What  a  deal  of  trouble  such 
an  event  would  save  Mr  Gooch? 
He  would  soon  gee  Agricultural 
distress  disappear.  The  smock 
frock  farmers  would  grow  out 
of  paupers ;  and  the  Scotch 

Bailiffs,  would . not  go 

back . but  would  become 

labourers,  other  than  which  they 
ought  never  to  hare  been.  The 
Lords  and  gentlemen  would  keep 
their  estates,  too,  and  the  Par¬ 
sons  their  livings;  and  we  should 
hear  of  no  more  projects,  from 
Mr.  Ricardo,  or  from  any  body 
else,  for  dividing  the  land  and 
sharing  it  with  the  “  Public  Cre- 
“  ditor as  he  is  called,  who  is 
now  actually  taking  the  land,  bit 
by  bit,  with  the  apparent  appro¬ 
bation  of  the  owners. 


I  cannot  help  here  reminding 
my  readers  of  what  I  said  in 
1814,  in  an  article  entitled  “  Thb 
“  Reckoning.”  I  said  that  we 
had  had  the  feast ;  that  we  had 
had  the  rejoicings',  that  we  had 
got  the  glory ;  that  we  had  been 
dancing  and  singing  and  getting 
drunk ;  and  that  now  we  had  to 
pay  the  reckoning ;  that  we  had 
delivered  Europe  as  we  were  told, 
but  that  we  now  had  to  deliver 
ourselves.  I  then  went  on  to 
state,  that  this  reckoning  was 
the  sour  sauce  after  the  sweet 
meat.  And  that  after  someytars 
of  distress  and  misery ,  we  should 
see  Europe  again  convulsed  with 
revolutions ;  and  that  those  revo¬ 
lutions  would  succeed,  because 
(for  which  I  should  fervently 
thank  God)  our  Government 
would  not  be  able  to  interfere. 
Was  not  this  something  like  pro¬ 
phecy  ?  Does  it  not  appear  likely 
to  come  true?  Did  I  not  see  a 
little  more  clearly  than  those  four 
hundred  Members  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  who  received  Lord 
Castlereagh  with  a  clapping  of 
hands,  when  he  returned  after 
having  made  a  new  division,  and 
a  final  settlement  of  Europe  upon 
the  principles  of  the  “  Social 
“  System’1.'''1  Both  parties  received 
him  with  cheers,  Not  a  man  was 
there  in  the  country  with  pen 
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in  hand,  except  myself,  to  ex¬ 
press  evert  a  doubt  of  the  glort- 
ousness  of  the  achievement.  All 
was  madness;  but  time  and  cala¬ 
mity  have  brought  us  to  our 
senses. 

The  Austrian  and  his  Com¬ 
rades  may  possibly  succeed  in 
smothering  the  Revolution  in 
Naples;  but  they  can  never  ex¬ 
tinguish  it.  It  will  burst  forth 
again;  and  if  again  smothered, 
it  will  again  burst  forth.  My 
opinion  is  that  a  very  few  years 
must  see  it  reach  France ;  and  if 
it  reach  France  only  once  more, 
all  Europe  is  free.  The  most  inte¬ 
resting  thing  is,  what  will  be  the 
ultimate  consequences  as  to  Eng¬ 
land.  My  wishes  extend  now  no 
farther  than  they  extended  many 
years  ago.  I  wish  for  nothing 
more  than  such  a  Reform  of  the 
Parliament  as  will  give  a  vote  to 
every  man  liable  to  be  called 
upon  and  compelled  (as,  if  neces¬ 
sary,  he  ought  to  be)  to  serve  his 
country  in  arms.  I  wish  for 
nothing  more  than  this.  But, 
my  wishes  ar6  nothing.  Nor  are 
the  wishes  of  any  body  else  any 
thing.  They  alter,  and  they 
ought  to  alter,  with  circum¬ 
stances  ;  because,  in  every  pos¬ 
sible  state  of  things,  every  man 
ought  to  wish  for  that  which  is 
best  calculated  to  promote  {lie 


happiness  of  the  people  and  the 
greatness  of  the  country. 

Were  In.  Lord,  and  especially 
if  I  were  one  of  those  Lords, 
who  have  in  their  hands  certain 
powers,  which  aie  of  a  nature  too 
delicate  to  be  named  in  an  un¬ 
ceremonious  manner ;  were  I 
such  a  Lord,  I  should  have  an 
eye,  and  a  very  anxious  eye,  too, 
upon  what  is  going  on  in  Italy.  I 
should  see  the  possibility  and  even 
the  probability  of  the  warm  blood 
creeping  upwards  From  the  foot 
to  the  knee,  and  then  into  the 
thigh.  Knowing  what  sort  of 
love  that  is,  which  the  French  en¬ 
tertain  towards  the  Bourbons,  I 
should  calculate  upon  the  proba¬ 
bility  of  another  republic  being 

Vi  .■ 

established  in  France  :  or,  at  least 
of  the  establishment  of  a  some¬ 
thing  which  would  give  us  a  most 
furious  shock  on  this  side  of  the 
water.  I  should  ask  myself  whe¬ 
ther  it  was  wise  still  to  persist  in  a 
refusal  of  a  Reformof  Parliament ; 
whether  it  would  be  better  to 
yield  now,  or  persist  in  refusing 
till  such  change  took  place  in 
France.  I  should  ask  myself 
whether  the  Six  Acts  would  be 
very  desireable  to  be  left  in  ex¬ 
istence  in  case  of  another  de¬ 
campment  of  Zou'ts  le  desire .’ 
I  should  ask  myself  how  I  should 
feel  upon  seeing  a  Frencfr  AfofrW* 
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sadorcome  with  a  red  cap  upon 
his  head  to  deliver  his  credentials 
to  a  Minister,  supported  by  an 
tinreformed  Parliament.  And,  I 
think,  that  the  conclusion  I  should 
arrive  at  would  be  this  :  that,  in 
order  to  be  prepared  for  such  an 
event,  there  ought  to  be  a  House 
of  Commons,  the  representatives 
of  persons  as  well  as  of  property  \ 
possessing  the  confidence  of  the 
people  at  large,  low  as  Well  as 
high  ;  having  the  power  to  still 
the  waves,  or,  at  any  rate,  to 
conduct  the  vessel  safely  through 
the  storm.  In  short,  supposing 
me  to  have  none  but  selfish  ob¬ 
jects  in  view,  I  should  surely  be 
desirous  to  preserve  my  estate  and 
my  title  :  I  should  naturally  con¬ 
clude,  that  the  most  effectual  Way 
to  do  that  would  be  to  prevent  the 
people  at  large  from  desiring  any 
change  that  would  affect  that  title 
and  that  estate ;  and,  in  order  to 
prevent  them  from  having  such 
desire,  I  would  endeavour  to 
make  their  lot  so  good,  to  gratify 
their  wishes  so  largely,  that  there 
should  seem  nothing  that  it  woult 
be  worth  their  while  to  endeavour 
to  imitate  in  the  conduct  of  any 
revolutionists  in  any  nation. 

This  is  the  way  in  which  I 
should  endeavour  to  profit  from 
what  is  taking  place  in  Italy. 
Whether  those  who  are  most 


deeply  concerned  will  draw  profit 
from  those  events ;  whether  they 
Will  take  warning  in  time,  and 
make  preparations  accordingly,  is 
more  thau  I  can  say.  But  of  this 
I  am  very  certain,  that  the  cause 
ofNaples,  the  cause  of  Piedmont, 
the  cause  of  every  people  that 
rise  against  despotism,  iithe  cause 
of  England ;  and  that  for  every 
Austrian  laid  dead  upon  the 
ground,  every  Englishman  ought 
to  return  thanks  to  the  man  vdfo 
has  slain  him. 

•  •  •  •  •  *- 

I  had  written  thus  far,  when 
( Tuesday}  the  Courier  news¬ 
paper  was  brought  to  me,  con¬ 
taining  an  account  of  the  uproar 
in  the  City,  occasioned  by  the 
arrival  of  the  news  of  the  King 
of  Sardinia's  Abdication ,  and  of 
other  events  of  great  importance. 
This  appears  to  have  brought  the 
Funds(\xe  shall  soon,  I  hope,  laugh 
at  the  very  sound  of  the  word) 
down,  from  70£  to  69.  This  stand¬ 
ard  of  “  National  Faith ”  is  very 
fluctuating  !  The  French  Go¬ 
vernment  had,  it  seems,  been 
compelled  to  suffer  the  accounts 
from  Italy  to  be  published.  A 
panic  seems  to  have  seized  the 
“  beloved  Bourbons.”  In  short, 
it  is  possible,  that,  before  this 
Register  (shall  come  from  the 
press,  something  decisive  m&y 
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haTC  taken  place  against  the 
deadly  Austrians.  jnoml 
Now,  I  think  it  certain,  that 
France  will  be  revolutionized,  if 
Naples  triumph.  For,  the  triumph 
of  Naples  must  be  followed  by 
the  driving  of  the  deadly  sup¬ 
porters  of  Castlereagh’s  “  So- 
“  eial  System”  from  the  whole  of 
the  North  of  Italy.  Free  go¬ 
vernment  will  be  established  there; 
and,  with  free  government  there, 
the  Bourbons  cannot  remain  in 
France. 

Oh  !  what  would  I  now  give  to 
be  a  mouse  in  our  Lord  Chancel¬ 
lor’s  Wig  l  I  would  give  a  good 
deal  to  see  the  faces  of  our  pretty 
gentlemen,  when  they  meet  ! 
To  hear  them  sigh  and  see 
them  scratching  their  heads. 

I  think  I  see  one  of  them 

jpjfm  ■  ■  •  " 

now  !  Ah  !  my  Lord  Viscount, 

Parson  Hay  and  Bolton 

i  p  os  ties  erli  m  w*  luwtaonw 

Fletcher  cannot  assist  you  here. 

y ti  1  .830090  jafuBg®  BjuUfiu 

Even  the  Six  Acts  cannot  prevent 
the  Reformers  from  enjoying  in 
their  dungeons  the  feelings  of 

their  .hearts.  Mr.  Johnstone, 

wAf  to  Oa«t>  uf  to9fw 

though  he  could  not  go  to  receive 
the  last  sigh  of  his  broken-hearted 
wife,  is  still  alive  to  hear  the  tid- 
ings  from  Italy!  Aqd  so  ami 
after  my  trip  to  America  to  avoid 
the  effect  of  Secretary  of.  States’ 

fti  Sin  1  t  0.1  fKGj«3  90  OJ  98UUJI3 

warranty  at  a  time  when  you  ex¬ 
pressed  your  sorrow,  that  the  Law- 


officers,  to  whom  you  had  carefully 
submitted  certain  publications, 
could  find  nothing  in  them  to  pro¬ 
secute,  and  when  your  colleague, 
Liverpool,  expressed  his  resolu¬ 
tion  to  pursue  “  the  stern  path  of 

“duty.”  .BHshtMlA 

But,  to  return  to  the  subject  of 
France:  what  is  to  become  of 
those  who  have  deposited,  jnoney 
in  the  French  Funds  X.  If  a  re¬ 
volution  take  place  there,  not  a 
sous  will  they  get;  not  a  single 
sous ;  not,  for  a,  thousand  guinea?, 
as  much  as  will  buy  a  grain  of 
salt,  And,  what,  then,  will  be 
the  value  of  other  funds  1  I  would 
not  give  a  dollar  for  a  thousand 
dollars  even  of  American  Stock-: 
for,  that  cannot  stand  if  the  rest 
fall,  and  fall  it  will,  if  there  be 
another  revolution  in  France. 

The  foreseeing  politician,  even 
he  who  sees  farthest,  can  get  but 
a  mere  glimpse  at  whatjmay  hap¬ 
pen,  and  what  will  happen,  in 
case  of  another  revolution  in 
France.  Amongst  the  things, 
which  stare  us  in  the  face,  there 
is  one,  which,  I  think,  must  make 
our  pretty  gentlemen  start  ;  for, 
they  must  see,  unless  they  be 
quite  blind,  that  the  French  na¬ 
tion  may  demand  the  release  of 
Napoleon  !  Nay  ;  don’ t  colour ! 
Don’t  affect  surprise  and  anger  1 
The  demand  will  assuredly  be 
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made,  and  war  will  be  the  con¬ 
sequence  of  a  refusal !  Stamp 
artd  Curse  and  grind  teeth  and 
clench  fist  as  long  as  you  please, 
this  will  take  place,  if  the  Nea¬ 
politans  defeat  and  drive  forth  the 
deadly  Austrians. 

A  great  folly  and  a  great  sin 
did  Napoleon  commit  in  taking  an 
Austrian  to  his  embraces.  The 
prettiest,  though  the  poorest,  girl 
ih  France  should  have  been  his 
choice ;  and  he  never  ought  to 
have  been  an  Emperor.  But,  his 
virtues  far  out-Weiged  his  faults, 
and  the  conduct  of  his  successors, 
even  if  his  once  great  and  glo¬ 
rious  deeds  could  be  forgotten, 
have  fixed  him  inimoveably  in  the 
affections  of  the  Freneh  people, 
and  particularly  in  those  of  the 
army.  That  people,  therefore, 
win  demand  his  release,  if  they 
have  the  power  of  making  the 
demand ;  and  that  pOwer  they  will 
have,  if  the  deadly  Austrians  be 
drived  out  of  Italy. 

What,  then,  even  upon  ‘the 
aUppositiotl,  that  the  present  sys¬ 
tem  of  UnYeform  is  to  be  perse¬ 
vered  id  here,  is  the  course,  which, 
with  regard  to  Napoleon,  wisdom 
points  out  to  out  government, 
in'  ease  a  complete  revolution 
take  place  in  the  North  of  Italy  ? 
PlEbMoxT  is  situated  as  to  France 
••  as  Wales  ’  id '  at  t6  England, 
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the  rest  of  Italy  joins  itself  on  to 
Piedmont.  Can  the  Bourbons 
make  war  upon  Italy  ?  Can 
they  prevent  the  French  army 
and  people  from  joining,  or  from 
receiving  aid  from,  the  Italians, 
with  whom  they  were  lately  so 
cordially  connected  and  united  ?  It 
is  notorious,  that  the  Italians  de¬ 
test  the  deadly  Austrians,  who 
treat  them  like  the  vilest  of  slaves. 
What  the  feelings  of  the  French 
are  towards  the  Bourbons  we 
want  nothing  but  the  existence 
of  the  Censorship  to  tell  us. 
What,  then,  must  be  the  effect 
of  a  revolution  in  Italy,  while,  on 
the  other  side  of  France,  the  Spa¬ 
niards,  though  they  have  com¬ 
pleted  the  work  of  revolution, 
must  necessarily  feel  some  anxiety 
for  their  safety,  and  must,  there- 

'  iji-s  ■  t  •  i  f  ft  5  'Mi  r- 

fore,  be  ready  to  co-operate  with 
all  who  shall  stir  in  the  cause  of 
nations  against  depots.  Thus  si¬ 
tuated,  France  cannot  remain 
without  another  revolution,  if 
Italy  be  fevolutionized. 

What,  then,  in  case  of  this 
event,  ought  our  government  to 
do  with  regard  to  Napoleon? 
Release  him  as  Soon  as  possible. 
Send  a  squadron  to  take  him  to 
whatever  part  of  the  world  he  may 
choose  to  be  taken  to  ?  This  is 
the  only  wise  course."  It  would 
prevent  the  demand  on  the  "part 
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of  France,  and  might  prevent 
war.  It  would  be  humiliating  in¬ 
deed  to  a  man,  who  had  the 
matchless  audacity  to  say,  “  he 
“  shall  never  be  set  free but, 
it  is  better  that  a  man,  and  that 
many  men,  should  be  humbled  to 
the  dust,  than  that  millions  should 
suffer. 

Besides,  how,  with  the  present 
systern,  is  war  to  be  thought  of? 
My  opinion  is,  that  we  should 
not  have  been  quiet  in  the  case  of 
Spain*  of  Portugal,  or  of  Naples, 
if  war  could  have  been  ventured 
on  without  a  certainty  of  destruc¬ 
tion  to  the  system  here.  Indeed, 
not  only  have  I,  a  hundred  times 
oyer,  cfcserved  that  war  never  can 
be  again  carried  on  by  England, 
under  the  existence  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  system,  but,  I  aver,  the  man 
must  be  anideot  who  supposes  it 
possible,  For,  besides  the  soured 
state  of  the  people’s  minds ;  be¬ 
sides,  that  arms  must,  and  in 
great  numbers  too,  be  put,  in 
case  of  war,  into  the  hands  of 
those  whom  the-  Six  Acts  prevent 
from  meeting  without  arms ;  be¬ 
sides  this,  and  divers  other  moral 
considerations  of  great  weight, 
there  is  the  Paper-Money,  upon 
which  the  whole  of  the  system 
hangs,  and  which  paper-money 
another  war  would  inevitably 
destroy.  /:  :  . 
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Look  at  the  effects  of  the  late 
wars.  Look  at  the  thousand  mil¬ 
lions  of  debt.  Look  at  a  taxa¬ 
tion  double  the  amount  of  the 
rental  of  the  land,  to  pay  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  late  wars’  debts. 
Look  at  the  distress  which  has 
been  produced  by  the  late  wars. 
Those  wars  were  carried  on  by 
anticipations  on  our  resources. 
Can  we  anticipate  again?  Can 
the  paper-bubble  resume  its  for¬ 
mer  exploits  ?  The  Bank  won 
the  battle  of  Waterloo;  but,  can 
it  win  another  battle  ?  Can  juor 
and  cash-payments  return  toge¬ 
ther?  Oh,  no!  The  Paper- 
Money  produced  us  a  “  harvest 
M  of  p/an/”  once;  but,  it  is  a  plant 
that  produces  but  one  crop,  and 
its  fruit  contains  no  seed.  It  is  a 
monster  in  political  economy,  and 
can,  in  the  vegetable  world,  find 
no  similitude  but  in  a  plant  that 
is  a  monster. 

This  minute  [  Wednesday  noon] 
the  morning  papers  have  brought 
me  the  debate  of  last  night  on 
Sir  Robert  Wilson’s  motion. 
The  motion  was  for  the  production 
of  a  paper  written  by  one  ©f  the 
A’ Courts,  who  is  our  Minister  at 
Naples,  and  who  has  two  relations 
in  the  Honourable  House.  The 
paper  was  to  say,  that  England 
would  remain  strictly  neutral , 
and  wouldin  nowise  interfere,  “tm- 
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'?  less  the  persons  of  the  Royal  Fa. 

“  wily  should  be  in  danger.”  This 
was  very  queer,  to  say  the  least  of 
it-  We  were  resolved  not  to 
interfere  against  the  Austrian » 
but,  our  resolution  on  the  other 
side,  appears  not  to  have  been  so 
Very  decided.  The  king  of  Na¬ 
ples  (having  got  along  with  the 
Austrian,  the  Russian  and  Prus¬ 
sian  at  their  Congress)  has  issued 
a  proclamation,  calling  upon  the 
Neapolitans  to  submit  to  the  Aus¬ 
trian,  who  is  his  friend.  Now, 
suppose  the  people  were  to  get 
hold  of  this  king,  and.  put  hi# 
person  in  danger ,  are  we  to  inter¬ 
fere?  Certainly  A' Courts  pa 
per  will  hear  this  construction ; 
and,  how  are  we  to  interfere, 
except  by  attacking  the  Neapo¬ 
litans  ?  And  would  not  that  be 
joining  the  deadly  Austrians  1  .  , 

The  motion  of  Sir  Robert 
Wilson,  for  which,  if  he  had 
not  praised  Pitt,  he  would  have 
deserved  thanks,  wa#,  at  last,  with¬ 
drawn.!  but,  it  gave  rise  to  some 
matter,  very  interesting  to.  the 
public,  and  closely  connecter 
with  the  question  that  I  was,  but 
now,  discussing. 

In  the  course  of  the  debate,  it 
had  bean  contended,  that  the 
Ministers  might  have  prevented 
this  atrocious  attack  upon  Naples 
by  protesting  against  it.  New, 


mind,  the  Ministers  contended, 
that  they  could  not  do  this  with¬ 
out  being  ready  to  go  to  war  in 
case  the  protest  had  been  ineffec¬ 
tual  ;  and  that,  we  could  not  venr> 
ture.  to  go  to  war  !  They  did  not 
say  this  last  in  so  many  words.', 
but,  read  the  following  extract 
from  Canning’s  speech,  and  you 
will  find  him  saying  it  in  amount. 

beseech  the  reader  to  pay  at- 
tention  to  this  extract;  to  ob¬ 
serve  the  altered  and  humbled  tone 
of  the  cock  of  the  walk  ;  to  see 
how  he  endeavour#  to  crow,  and 
can  only  muster  up  a  sort  of  cock-, 
cock-caw;  to  remark  how  dull, 
how  little  jocose,  were  his  once 
laughing  audiQnee;  and,  above  all 
things,  to  hear  him  describe  our 
own  helpless  and  dangerous  situ¬ 
ation  ! 

“  He  conjured  Gentlemen  to 
“  look  to  the  little  help  which 
“  they  had  to  ride  out  the  storm 
“  themselves  before  they  volun- 
“  leered  to  bring  any  other  power 
“  into  port  [hear  !].  But  would 
“  the  Honourable  and  Gallant 
“  General  who  proposed  this 
“  motion,  go  to  war  in  order  to 
“  establish  in  Naples  the  British 
“  Constitution  ?  Why,  it  was 
“  whispered  at  home,  and  pretty 
“  loudly,  too,  that  the  British 
“  Constitution  was  good  far  very 
“  little  [hear  !  and  a  laugh.] 
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“  Yet  still  the  Gallant  General 
"  would  say — ‘  Come,  my  merry 
“  1  men  all,  let  us  fight  for  the 
“  *  establishment  of  the  British 
“  ‘  Constitution  in  Naples.’  He 
"  might  be  allowed  to  have  his 
"  doubts  in  his  closet,  and  if 
"asked,  he  might  perhaps  be  of 
"opinion,  that  the  British  Con- 
"  stitution,  which  was  of  slow 
"  growth  in  this  country,  could 
"  not  be  expected  to  flourish  very 
“  speedily  in  another .  Let  the 
"  Neapolitans  have  their  oxen  will, 
"  and  let  us  not  be  so  pedantic 
"  as  to  suppose  that  there  was  no 
"  salvation  without  the  pale  of  our 
"  own  Constitution  [hear  !].  He 
"  doubted  much  whether  we  could 
"  either  by  example,  or  by  con- 
"  troul,  or  remonstrance,  bring 
"  the  Neapolitans  to  the  standard 
"  of  our  Constitution ;  let  us  not 
"  suppose  that  we  were  to  be 
"  the  protectors  of  every  other 
"  Government ;  let  us  not  enter 
"  into  the  romantic  and  foolish 
"  spirit  that  we  were  to  be  the 
“  regenerators  of  Europe,  or 
“  that  it  was  for  us  to  point  out 
“  the  different  modifications  of 
“  Government  which  ought  to 
"  exist  in  every  country  [hear, 
"  hear.]  Let  it  b«  romem- 
"  bered,  that  our  interference 
"  with  strangers  was  viewed 
"  witli  jealousy,  and  before 


"  we  did  so  interfere,  let  the 
"  cost  attending  it,  as  well  as  the 
"  real  interests  of  the  country,  be 
“  attended  to.  Let  us  act  with 
"  neutrality  in  the  strictest  sense 
"  of  the  word.  He,  for  one, 
"  would  watch  with  a  jealous  eye, 
"  any  deviation  from  that  neu- 
"  trality.  The  plank  upon  which 
"  we  had  to  cross  the  stormy  and 
“  tempestu  ous  wave,  was  short  and 
“  narrow ;  attempts  might  be 
"  made  to  bear  us  down  to  the 
"  right  and  to  the  left,  yet  he 
"  trusted  that  we  should  still  pre- 
"  serve  a  steady  and  undeviating 
"  course,  and  perhaps  the  period 
"  might  arrive,  when  we  might 
"  be  called  upon,  with  umvasted 
"  strength  and  undiminished  re- 
“  sources,  to  interfere  in  those 
"  stormy  and  agitating  feuds 
"  which  now  threatened  other 
"  States.” 

This  extract,  short  as  it  is,  con¬ 
tains  a  wonderful  quantity  of 
matter.  It  speaks  volumes  to 
us  Reformers ;  and  I  hope  we 
may  regard  it  as  the  beginning 
of  that  series  of  humiliating  ac¬ 
knowledgements,  which  is  to  ter¬ 
minate  in  the  downright  begging 
of  pardon.  What  an  answer 
might  have  been  given  to  this ! 
How  the  comb  of  the  Cock  might 
have  been  cut !  How  his  plumes 
might  have  been  plucked  out 
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one  by  one  (  How  lie  might  have 
been  singed,  spitted  and  roasted  l 
But,  he  was  followed  by  Sir 
Jambs  Macintosh,  who,  in 
such  a  case,  is  no  cutter,  plucker, 
singer,  spitter  or  roaster.  Sir 
James,  indeed,  can  act  ably  in 
all  these  characters,  when  he  has 
a  poor  Radical  to  deal  with, 
especially  if  the  said  Radical  be 
absent.;  but,  in  a  ease  like  the 
present,  the  Northern  suavity  pre¬ 
vails  ;  and  though  it  ia  a  some¬ 
thing,:  it  leaves  the  antagonist 
whole  as  he  was  previous  to  the 
commencement  of  the  battle. 

However,  I  have  some  doubt  in 
my  mind  about  the  word  “  help," 
which  the  Reader  will  see  in  the 
first  sentence  of  this  at  once  flip¬ 
pant  and  dismal  extract.  It  is,  I 
imagine,  an  error  of  the  Press, 
and  should  have  been  hope. 
However,  it  does  not  much  sig¬ 
nify.  We  conjured,  that  is  to  say 
earnestly^  besought,  his  Hon. 
hearers  to  look  to  the  little  help 
or  little  hope,  they  had  “  to  ride 
“  out  the  storm,  themselves,  before 
ei  they  volunteered  to  bring  any 
“  other  power  into  Port.”  This, 
as  a  general  remark,  or  exhorta¬ 
tion,  was  very  good ;  for  what 
could  be  more  ridiculous  than  to 
hear  the  crew  of  a  rotten  old  vessel, 
without  skilful  Captain  or  Pilot  ; 
with  half  the  hands  necessary  to 
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ply  the  pump,  gabbling  $bout 
going:  to  the  assistance  of  a  Ship 
in  distress?  But,  as  applicable^ 
to  the  present  case,  does,  the  big 
talking  Canning  describe  England, 
as  being  in  a  Storm!  Still  in  a 
Storm  !  What,  is,  she  still  in  a 
Storm,. and  without  help,  or  hope, 
too,  at  the  end  of  a  two  and  twen¬ 
ty  years  -war,  to  obtain  indemnity 
for  the  past  and  security  for  the 
future  ?  Is  she  yet  in  this  peril¬ 
ous  storm,  after  having  spent,  eight 
hundred  millions  of  money  to  in¬ 
sure  her  safety ;  and  after  George 
Rose  has  told  us  that  we  ought  to 
regard  that  which  we  have  given 
for  the  War  as  a  salvage  for  that 
which  remained?  -  And  are  we 
to  be  told  that  we  are  still  in  a 
storm,  and  by  the- very  man,  too, 
who  has  sung,  to  the  beastly  Pitt 
Clubs,  “  The  Pilot  that  weathered 
“  the  Storm?"  Was  there  no- 
rody  £o  tell  the  plaislering  Root,  , 
the  doggerel  plaigiarist )he 
Grub  Street  idolizer  of  the  Grand 
Charlaton;  was  there  nobody,  to 
remind  him  of  his  former .  bag§- 
ced  boastings  ? 

A  Storm  still!  Why,  it  was 
only  at  the  close  of  the  Six  Acts 
Parliament  that  the  Speaker  told 
the  Prince  Regent,  that  this 
“■  Mighty  Empire,  after  having 
“  glgriously  achieved  -the  deli- 
“  verance  of  Europe.,  was  proudly 
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Europe;  and  so  do  I  too;  fori 
hold  to  the  doctrine,  or,  rather 

to  the  precept  of  Jesus  Christ, 

\ 

and  think  that  we  ought  to  take 
the  beam  out  of  our  own  eye, 
before  we  attempt  to  take  the 
mote  from  the  eye  of  our  brothers. 
TV  hen  we  have  no  longer  Rotten 
Boroughs  and  Barracks,  then  it 
may  be  proper  for  us  to  set  our¬ 
selves  up  as  Preachers  to  the  Con¬ 
tinent  of  Europe.  But,  we  are 
full  as  fit  for  the  office  of  regene¬ 
rators  of  Europe,  as  wre  were 
for  that  of  Deliverers  of  Europe. 
If  it  became  us  to  exhaust  our¬ 
selves  in  efforts  to  compel  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Europe  to  submit  to  rulers 
that  they  hated,  I  do  not  see  why 
it  should  not  become  uS  to  turn 
regenerators  and  to  assist  in  free¬ 
ing  the  people  from  the  trammels 
which  we  have  helped  to  draw 
round  their  limbs. 

“  Let  the  Neapolitans,”  says 
he,  “  have  their  own  will.”  So 
say  I ;  and  so  say  the  people  of 
England  ;  but  so  said  not  he  and 
Pitt  in  the  case  of  the  French  ; 
and  Burke,  the  pension-seeking 
Burke,  who  was  the  trumpeter 
of  that  War,  abused  the  French 
in  the  most  blackguard  language, 
because  they  had  not  copied- the 
British  Constitution.  Mr.  Can¬ 
ning  has  now  discovered,  “that 
“  it  is  not  for  ns  to  point  out  the 


“  different  modifications  of  go- 
“  vernment,  which  ought  to  exist 
“  in  other  countries.”  This  is 
very  true,  but  the  discovery 
comes  rather  late,  seeing  that  we 
have  spent  eight  hundred  millions 
of  money  in  Wars  to  enable  us  to 
do  that,  which  the  gentleman 
now  declares,  we  have  no  right 
to  do. 

He  says  that  before  we  attempt 
to  interfere,  in  this  way,  we 
should  think  of  the  probable  cost 
of  such  interference !  Happy 
thought!  Wise  remark!  We 
should  think,  he  says,  of  the 
real  interests  of  the  country,  and 
how  they  may  be  affected  by  such 
Wars  of  interference.  Just  and 
excellent  principle  !  But,  then, 
how  unjust,  how  bad,  how 
wicked,  how  detestable  was  the 
conduct  of  those  who  began  and 
carried  on  the  Wars,  which  have 
loaded  the  country  with  ruinous 
Debts,  and  the  objects  of  which 
were  said  to  be  attained  when  we 
had  restored  the  Bourbons,  the 
Pope  and  the  hellish  Inquisition! 
This  discovery  comes  too  late;  and, 
it  comes,  too,  under  very  sus¬ 
picious  circumstances.  Compar¬ 
ing  the  former  conduct  with  the 
present  professions,  it  is  impossi¬ 
ble  not  to  believe,  that  the  pro¬ 
fessions  arise  out  of  a  feeling 
hostile  to  the  cause,  which  the 
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far  greater  part  of  us  'wish  to 
succeed.  However,  be  this  as 
it  may,  there  is  a  great  difference, 
indeed,  between  interference  in 
the  internal  concerns  of  an  inde¬ 
pendant  Nation;  there  is  a  great 
difference  between  this  and  an 
interference  to  prevent  the  over¬ 
running  of  one  Nation  by  ano¬ 
ther.  This  is  not  only  good 
ground  of  interference  ;  but  it  is 
good  ground  of  war ;  and,  per¬ 
haps,  there  cannot  be  a  better 
ground  of  war,  excepting  only 
that  of  a  Nation  preventing  itself 
from  being  over-run.  The  first 
duty  of  every  Nation  is  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  its  own  independence  and 
security  ;  and,  as  far  as  at  present 
occurs  to  me,  its  next  duty  is  to 
prevent  other  Nations  from  hav¬ 
ing  their  independence  destroyed 
by  acts  of  wanton  aggression  on 
the  part  of  Nations  more  power¬ 
ful  than  themselves. 

All  Nations  have  a  clear  right 
to  interfere  in  this  way  ;  and  the 
reason  upon  which  the  right  is 
founded  is  this,  that,  if  a  powerful 
Nation  be  suffered  to  invade  or 
to  oppress  a  weaker  Nation  with 
impunity  ;  if  there  be  no  check- 
given  to  this  bent  and  progress  of 
power,  ii  is  in  human  nature  that 
the  weak  must  all,  in  time,  be 
subjugated  by  the  strong.  As 
men  in  civil  Society  laudably 


combine  their  efforts  to  seize  the 
robber  and  the  murderer;  so  must 
nations  combine  to  protect  each 
other  alternately  in  case  of  need 
against  acts  of  t3rranny,  perpe¬ 
trated  by  a  force  too  great  for 
any  one  singly  to  resist. 

No  principle  is  clearer  than 
this ;  and  in  no  case,  that  ever 
occurred  before  in  the  world,  was 
the  duty  of  interference  more 
manifest  than  is  the  duty  of  Eng¬ 
land  at  this  moment,  in  the  case 
of  Naples.  Austria ;  deadly 
Austria,  does  not  march  in  pur¬ 
suance  of  any  object  that  is  even 
pretended  to  be  legitimate.  No 
hostile  act  has  been  committed  by 
Naples  ;  no  affront  has  been  of¬ 
fered  to  deadly  Austria  ;  not  the 
smallest  slight  is  pretended  to  have 
been  put  upon  her  ;  she  has  no 
wrong  of  which  to  complain  ; 
there  is  no  species  of  offence  for 
the  punishment  or  the  resenting 
of  which  she  has  the  smallest  of-' 
fence.  She  marches  her  brutal 
bands  for  the  purpose  of  scourg¬ 
ing  a  people  merely  because  she 
fancies  that  some  distant  possible 
danger  with  regard  to  herself  may 
be  found  in  the  manner  in  which 
that  .unoffending  people  have 
chosen  to  fix  upon  for  the  con¬ 
ducting  of  their  own  internal 
affairs. 

Granted,  that  England  is  to 
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judge  for  herself ;  that  she  is  to 
weigh  well  her  means  of  render¬ 
ing  assistance  to  Naples  ;  that  she 
is  not  to  be  expected  to  endanger 
her  own  safety  by  the  rendering 
of  such  assistance.  But,  all  things 
considered;  the  chances  being 
that  the  suffering  of  Naples  to  be 
sacrificed  will  bring  the  Russian 
into  the  Mediterranean  ;  the  right 
and  the  duty  of  England  being 
so  clear;  it  being  so  notorious 
that  the  appearance  of  a  British 
fleet  in  the  Mediterranean,  sent  for 
the  protection  of  Naples,  would 
have  prevented  the  deadly  Aus¬ 
trian  from  marching.  All  this 
being  considered,  what  deep  ois- 
grace  is  it  that  England  has  not 
moved  upon  this  occasion  !  And 
what  is  the  excuse  ?  Why,  truly, 
that  we  are  in  danger  ourselves  ! 
Ah  !  In  danger  of  what?  Are 
we  in  danger  of  the  Austrian  or 
the  Russian?  Instead  of  stating 
the  danger  manfully  and  plainly, 
this  big  talking  and  flippant  Gen¬ 
tleman  ;  this  Statesman  of  puns, 
alliterations  and  epigrams,  resorts 
to  a  metaphor,  and  tells  us,  that 
<s  the  •plank  upon  which  we  have 
‘ c  to  cross  the  stormy  and  tempcs- 
“  irons  leave  is  short  and  narrow, 
*e  and  that  attempts  may  be  made 
,£  to  bear  us  down,  to  the  right 
“  and  to  the  left.”  What  does 
all  this  mean  ?  It  was  only  the 


other  night,  that  this  gentleman 
wished  to  see  demagogues  even  in 
the  House  of  Commons!  It  is 
onty  the  other  night,  that  he  de¬ 
scribed  the  feeling  of  the  country 
to  be  that  of  “  absolute  resigna- 
“  tion  to  the  wisdom  of  Parlia- 
u  ment And  now,  he  has  got 
us,  or,  rather,  has  got  himself  and 
the  Honourable  House,  riding  on 
a  stormy  and  tempestous  wave 
and  seated  upon  a  short  and  nar¬ 
row  Plank;  a  situation  that  I 
really  could  wish  to  see  nobody 
in ;  no,  not  even  (when  I  recol¬ 
lect  [what  tempestous  waves 
are)  the  punning  Orator  himself; 
though  I  must  confess  that  there 
is  one  sanctified  and  gaping  in¬ 
dividual  that  I  should  not  be  sorry 
to  see  seated  on  such  Plank, with¬ 
out  sail  or  land  above  the  horizon. 

Supposing  this  figure  of  the 
Plank  to  represent  the  situation 
of  England,  to  what  a  pass  has 
England  been  brought?  If  this 
ba  her  situation,  to  what  purpose 
has  she  fought  and  bled?  And 
what  impudent  men  are  those 
who  pretend  that  she  has  been 
under  the  guidance  of  wise  mi¬ 
nisters  and  a  wise  Legislature?  If 
this  be  the  situation  of  England, 
how  could  Jacobins  or  Radicals 
have  made  it  worse  ?  How  could 
it  have  been  made  worse  by  any 
degree  of  wickedness  or  of  folly. 
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If  the  metaphor  had  been  laid 
aside,  as  it  would  have  been,  upon 
such  an  occasion,  by  any  but  a 
shewy  and  a  shallow  man,  the 
plain  statement  would  have  been 
this:  that  this  nation  is  itself  in 
a  very  ticklish  state;  that  the 
people’s  distresses  are  great,  and 
that  their  discontent  is  correspon¬ 
dent  in  magnitude;  that  war  at 
this  time,  ^ would  shake  the  pa¬ 
per-money  system  to  its  founda¬ 
tion  ;  and  that  the  Reformers, 
who  have  been  often  quelled, 
but  never  subdued,  might  avail 
themselves  of  the  difficulties  in 
which  war  would  plunge  the  Aris¬ 
tocracy  and  the  Government,  and 
compel  them  to  yield  to  what 
they  have  hitherto  refused ;  not 
to  mention  that  some  part  of 
these  Refonners  would  be  likely 
to  feel  disposed  to  seek  vengeance 
on  those  whom  they  regard  as 
their  cruel  persecutors. 

Now,  would  not  this  have  been 
better,  upon  an  occasion  like 
this,  than  a  mere  trumpery  meta¬ 
phor  about  a  Plank  and  a  Storm 
and  a  Wave?  Common  seme  will 
answer  the  question  in  the  affir¬ 
mative  ;  and,  I  have  no  hesita¬ 
tion  in  saying  that  such  a  state¬ 
ment  could,  with  truth,  have 
been  challenged  by  no  man;  for 
it  is  a  fair,  though  a  brief  picture 
of  the  state  of  the  country ;  and 


it  d6es  offer  an  argument  per¬ 
fectly  irresistible  in  support  of 
the  conduct  of  the  Ministers  in 
not  attempting  to  interfere  in  be¬ 
half  of  Naples.  Rut,  then,  is  it 
not  also  an  argument  for  an  im¬ 
mediate  attempt,  at  least,  to 
change  the  internal  situation  of 
the  country  ;  to  remove  the  cause 
of  the  distress;  to  remove  the 
ground  of  the  discontent;  to  sa¬ 
tisfy  the  desires  of  the  Reformers ; 
or,  at  the  least,  so  to  act  with 
regard  to  them  as  to  convince 
them,  that,  if  their  prayers  be 
rejected;  it  is  only  because  the 
granting  of  them  would  tend  to 
the  injury  of  their  country  and  of 
themselves  ? 

Has  any  attempt  of  this  sort 
been  made  ?  What  measure  of 
relief  or  of  redress  lias  been  pro¬ 
posed?  When  has  there  been  a 
step  towards  conciliation  taken  ? 
If  indeed  every  thing  were  done 
that  could  be  done,  there  might 
be  some  reason  to  expect  a  resto¬ 
ration  to  general  harmony  and 
good  will.  But  what  do  the  com¬ 
plainants  hear  of  that  can  tend  to 
tranquillize  their  minds,  and  to 
inspire  them  with  hope?  When 
the  right  of  Election  was  to  be 
transferred  from  a  corrupt  Bo¬ 
rough  to  a  populous  City,  care 
was  taken  to  tell  the  mass  of  the 
people  that  they  should  gain  no- 
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thing  by  the  transfer  ;  and  to  lay 
down  the  principle,  that  property 
and  property  only  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  conferring  the  -right, 
while  it  is  personal  labour  that 
pays  three  fourths  of  the  taxes, 
and  while  it  is  the  person  of  the 
labourer  himself,  which  is  to  come 
forth  in  case  of  need  to  shed 
blood,  and  to  risk  life  in  defence 
of  property. 

f  low,  with  this  line  of  conduct 
pursued  by  the  rulers,  are  they  to 
expect  to  be  on  any  but  a  stormy 
and  tempestuous  wave,  and  to 
have  any  thing  better  for  their 
security  than  a  short  and  narrow 
plank  ?  Austria,  deadty  and  cun¬ 
ning  Austria,  is  well  aware  of  all 
this;  and  she  knows,  besides, 
what  are  the  crippling  and  be¬ 
numbing  effects  of  public  debts 
and  of  paper  money  ;'  paper  mo¬ 
ney,  which,  as  Paine  long  ago 
observed,  f  is  strength  at  the 
“  commencement,  and  feebleness 
“  at  the  end.’’  France  had  to 
endure  the  effects  of  the  strength 
of  our  paper  money ;  and  we 
have  to  endure  the  effects  of  its 
feebleness.  Had  it  not  been  for 
the  paper  money,  we  never  should 
have  seen  the  Bourbons,  the  Pope 
and  the  Inquisition  restored. 
Had  it  not  been  for  paper  mo¬ 
ney,  reform  at  home  would  have 
taken  place  long  ago.  That 


which  its  strength  restored,  its 
feebleness  will  enable  truth  and 
virtue  again  to  overthrow;  and 
that  which  its  strength  prevented, 
its  feebleness  will  cause  to  take 
place. 

I  have  never  been  in  much  fear 
for  the  success  of  the  Reformers 
upon  the  Continent ;  because, 
unassisted  by  our  paper  money, 
their  enemies  can  do  nothing  for 

any  length  of  time.  The  strife 

* 

is  too  unequal  to  be  of  long  dura¬ 
tion,  and  despotism  must  at  last 
give  way.  My  only  anxiety, 
which  is  as  it  ought  to  be,  very 
great,  is,  and  always  has  been,  to 
see  the  nation  united,  cordially 
united  by  measures  of  concilia¬ 
tion,  that  shall  again  make  the 
labourer  have  a  friendly  feeling 

towards  the  nobleman.  This  is 

% 

to  be  brought  about,  I  am  per¬ 
fectly  satisfied,  by  no  means  other 
than  that  of  a  radical  reform  of 
the  Commons  House  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  ;  and  if  I  were  a  peer,  pos¬ 
sessed  of  that  species  of  influence 
which  is  complained  of  by  the 
Reformers,  another  sun  should 
not  set  before  I  would  cease  to  be 
a  person  to  be  complained  of  oji 
that  score. 

The  Lords  and  Gentlemen  are 
the  possessors  of  the  Soil ;  the 
unenvied  possessors,  too,  but  in 
the  present  state  of  England,  they 
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are  not  the  unenvied  possessors 
of  all  the  influence  which  they  do 
possess.  Why  they  should  desire 
to  retain  possession  of  it  has 
always  appeared  to  me  wholly 
unaccountable  ;  or,  at  least,  I 
cannot  account  for  their  setting 
upon  it  so  great  a  value  as  to 
make  them  risk  any  thing  con¬ 
siderable  for  the  sake  of  retaining 
it.  It  is  clear  to  me  that  their 
titles  and  estates  are  grudged 

them  by  nobody.  There  may 

be  some  few  persons  who 

have  got  crotchets  in  their 

skulls  about  titles  being  ini¬ 
mical  to  Freedom.  These  are 
very  few  in  number ;  and  their 
talk  is  little  better  than  banter ; 
and  all  the  notions  about  Repub¬ 
lican  Government  :  all  the  ideas 
in  favour  of  it,  I  would  take  upon 
myself  to  dissipate  by  the  pages 
of  one  single  Register.  But,  as 
things  now  stand,  when  I  can  see 
evidence  of  no  disposition  to  con¬ 
ciliate  the  people  ;  to  give  to 
those  who  are  to  fight  the  battles 
of  the  Country,  a  single  particle 
of  influence  in  choosing  the  maker 
of  it’s  Laws ;  while  this  is  the 
case,  it  is  my  duty  to  refrain  from 
doing  that,  which,  if  I  saw  the 
aristocracy  sincerely  disposed  to 
yield  to  the  people  what  I  deem 
their  rights,  I  should,  as  a  man 
of  truth  and  honesty,  as  a  good 


Citizen  and  a  good  subject,  think 
it  my  bounden  duty  to  do. 

The  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
should  consider,  that,  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  state  of  things,  they  really 
have  two  bodies  to  contend  with  : 
the  Fundholders  and  the  Reform¬ 
ers.  The  one,  by  the  natural 
progress  of  the  system,  must  have 
their  estates.  The  other  aim  only 
at  getting  from  them  a  part  of 
what  they  deem  their  undue  in¬ 
fluence.  Vast,  indeed,  is  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  views  as  well  as  in 
the  power  of  the  two  bodies. 
The  Reformers  want  nothing  that 
confers  benefit,  pleasure  or  ho¬ 
nour  upon  the  possessor  ;  and  as 
to  the  power,  what  are  the  Fund- 
holders  compared  to  the  whole 
mass  of  the  labouring  part  of  the 
community  ?  Having  these  for 
their  friends ;  having  these  once 
more  cordially  united  with  them, 
the  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
would  no  longer  be  stuck,  by  any 
metaphor-grinding  orator,  upon  a 
short  and  narrow  plank,  tossed 
about  upon  the  stormy  and  tem¬ 
pestuous  wave. 

Of  all  the  strange  things,  there¬ 
fore  (and  I  have  made  use  of  the 
same  words  fifty  times  over),  of 
all  the  strange  things  that  I  have 
ever  seen,  the  strangest  to  me,  is, 
that  a  man,  who  is  a  nobleman, 
and  a  noblematb  too,  in  this  coun- 
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try,  should  desire  to  keep  posses¬ 
sion  of  that  which  must,  necessa- 

/ 

rily,  expose  him  to  a  great  mass 
of  ill-will,  without  the  possibility 
of  its  doing  him  any  good ;  and 
moreover  that  he  should  have  this 
desire  at  a  time,  when  he  sees  half 
the  civilized  world  in  a  state  of 
commotion  for  the  purpose  of  put¬ 
ting  an  end  to  that  species  of 
influence  which  he  uselessly  pos¬ 
sesses.  In  the  present  slate  of 
things, the  Nobility  must  entertain 
great  fears  of  the  effects  of  foreign 
revolutions.  They  may,  perhaps, 
disguise  their  fears  from  others ; 
and  they  may  endeavour  to  dis¬ 
guise  them  from  themselves  ;  but 
have  the  fears  they  must ;  and 
I  am  very  far  from  pretending  to 
believe  that,  as  things  now  stand, 
those  fears  are  groundless.  To 
use  the  words  of  the  punning 
orator,  “  attempts  may  be  made 
“  to  bear  down  the  Plank  to  the 
“  right  and  to  the  left.”  Who, 
then,  possessed  of  common  sense, 
as  well  as  of  the  means  of  getting 
rid  of  the  danger,  would  lose  any 
time  in  getting  rid  of  it. 

One,  of  the  alarmist  Noble¬ 
men,  at  the  time  of  his  joining 
Pitt,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  W ar  against  the  republicans 
of  Prance,  being  asked  by  a 
friend  who  differed  from  him  upon 
the  ■  subject,  his  reasons  foy  the 


step  he  had  taken,  answered  in 
somewhat  these  words  :  “  it  was 
££  my  lot  to  be  born  to  a  title 
“  and  to  a  noble  estate.  I  have 
££  a  natural  wish  to  preserve  them 
£?  both  for  my  own  sake  as  well 
“  as  for  the  sake  of  my  descend- 
“  ants.  I  love  my  country  as 
££  much  as  any  man  that  ever 
“  was  born  in  it;  and  I  wish  as 
“  anxiously  to  promote  it’s  wel- 
“  fare,  which  includes,  of  course, 
“  the  happiness  of  the  people  in 
“  general.  But  my  country  has 
££  long  been  very  great  and  very 

happy  under  it’s  present  form  of 
“  Government,  and  with  the  exis- 
£<  tence  of  an  hereditary  nobility. 
££  I  am  sure  that  it  cannot  be  made 
“  better  by  a  revolution  like  that 
“  of  France  ;  while  I  am  of  opi- 
“  nion  that  it  would  be  made  a 
“  great  deal  worse,  wdth  a  cer- 
££  tainty  of  the  loss  of  my  own 
“  title  and  estate.  I  am  con- 
££  vineed  that  such  revolution  in 
<£  England  cannot  be  prevented, 
i*  unless  the  present  state  of 
“  things  in  France  be  put  down; 
“  to  put  that  down,  war  is  neces- 
“  sary,  and,  therefore,  I  am  for 
££  the  war.” 

I  believe  that  these  were 
nearly  the  words  of  this  Noble¬ 
man,  who  is  still  alive,  and  who 
is,  from  every  thing  that  I  have 
ever  heard,  as  just  and  as  amiable 
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a  man  as  ever  lived  in  the  world. 
There  is  no  denying  that  the 
reasoning  was  unanswerable, if  we 
admit  the  facts  to  be  true ;  or, 
rather,  if  we  admit  to  be  true  the 
one  fact ;  that  is  to  say,  that  the 
Avar  was  necessary  to  prevent  the 
overthroAV  of  the  established  order 
of  things  in  England.  But  this  is 
precisely  what  I  deny ;  and  what 
I  think  experience  has  now  proved 
to  be  erroneous.  Instead  of  Avar 
against  France,  a  Reform  in  Eng¬ 
land,  Avas  the  thing  necessary,  and 
such  a  reform,  too,  as  would  have 
left  the  people  of  England  no¬ 
thing  to  envy  in  the  possession 
of  any  other  people  in  the  Avorld  ; 
Avhile,  if  it  had  taken  any  thing  at 
all  Pom  this  Nobleman,  [it  would 
have  taken  that  only,  which  did 
him  no  good  in  any  -way  Avhat- 
ever,  Avhile  it  formed  a  blot,  at 
least,  in  a  character  Avhich  other- 
Avise  would  have  been  spotless. 

A  But,  now,  let  me  appeal  to  the 
experience  and  sound  understand¬ 
ing  of  this  Nobleman,  and  ask 
him,  whether  he  thinks  that  the 
danger  Avhich  he  apprehended 
was  not  imaginary  rather  than 
real ;  and  Avhether,  if  he  still 
thinks  it  real,  it  is  not  greater,  at 
this  moment,  than  it  Avas  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Avar  against 
the  Republicans  of  France.  One 
more  cjuestiop  I  venture  to  ad¬ 


dress  to  him ;  and  that  is,  Avhe¬ 
ther  he  thinks  there  be  any  pos¬ 
sible  escape  from  revolution,  from 
one  cause  or  another,  unless  it  be 
prevented  by  such  a  Reform  of 
Parliament  as  Avill  once  more 
make  the  nobility  the  possessors 
of  the  good  will  of  the  people, 
Avithout  which,  even  if  they  could 
be  retained,  title  and  estate  can 
be,  in  the  eyes  of  a  man  like 
him,  hardly  Avorth  the  possessing? 
With  this  I  conclude  this  long 
string  of  desultory  remarks,  wdiich 
have  grown  together  almost  un¬ 
perceived  by  myself;  but  which 
havre  been  suggested  by  the  events, 
the  intelligence  of  Avhich  has  been 
received  during  the  tAvo  days  (or 
parts  of  days)  that  I  have  had 
the  paper  before  me.  I  am  aAvare 
that  I  have  said  nothing  in  these 
remarks  that  I  have  not  said  a 
hundred  times  before ;  but,  some 
read  to  clay  that  did  not  read  five 
or  ten  years  ago  ;  and  as  to  those 
on  Avhom  I  particularly  Avish  to 
make  an  impression,  if  they  at 
last,  ruin  themselves  by  throwing 
their  country  into  confusion,  I 
am  resolved  to  have  to  tell  them 
that  the  deed  has  not  been  done 
without  my  having  Avarned  them 
of  the  consequences 

I  shall  now  insert  the  Neapoli¬ 
tan  manifesto,  such  as  I  find  it  in 

the  newspapers,  It  is  a  fair  and 
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frank  statement  of  the  case;  and 
let  it  be  remembered,  that  it  comes 
forth  under  the  authority  of  the 
Son  of  the  King,  who  has  been 
constituted  Regent  of  the  King¬ 
dom. 

MANIFESTO  OF  THE  GOVERN- 

/ 

MENT  OF  THE  TWO  SI¬ 
CILIES. 

Naples,  Feb.  28. 

The  Constitutional  Government  of 
the  Two  Sicilies,  against  which  the 
Congress  at  Laybach  has  fulminated 
it  anathemas,  while  it  prepares  to  repel 
the  most  violent  aggression  of  which 

t  ... 

history  has  ever  made  mention,  desires 
also  to  appeal  to  the  opinion  of  Europe 
and  of  all  civilized  nations  ;  and  that 
every  one  may  equally  judge  on 
which  side  is  reason  and  on  which  side 
is  injustice  in  tho  war  which,  after  five 
years  of  peace,  is  going  to  break  out 
in  unhappy  Italy,  the  Government 
owes  it  to  itself  to  make  known  all  the 
particulars  which  have  conducted  it  to 
the  political  situation  in  which  it  is  at 
this  moment  placedt 

The 'wants  of  tho  people  of  the  Two 
Sicilies — the  degree  of  civilization  to 
which  it  has  attained,  had  called  for 
many  years  for  a  change  in  the  internal 
system  of  the  State.  At  the  beginning 
of  July  1820,  the  Constitution  of  Spain 
was  demanded  by  the  unanimous  voice 


of  the  nation.  The  King  adhered  to 
it,  saving  the  modifications  proposed 
by  the  Representatives  of  the’ Nation, 
who  were  convoked  principally  for  this 
purpose,  with  the  obligation  to  respect 
the  basis  of  the  new  Social  Compact. 
On  the  15th  of  the  same  month,  his 
Majesty  swore  to  observe  it,  before 
the  Provisional  Junta ;  and,  on  the 
19th,  the  King  made  an  [official  com¬ 
munication  of  it  to  all  the  Foreign 
Powers  with  whom  he  was  on  thrms 
of  friendship. 

Ever  since,  the  first  moment,  the 
spirit  of  moderation,  and  a  scrupulous 
regard  to  the  independence,  the  insti¬ 
tutions,  and  the  rights  of  other  nations, 
have  formed  the  rule  of  the  conduct  of 
the  Neapolitan  Government.  It  pro¬ 
claimed  these  maxims  before  the  whole 
world,  when  it  refused  to  interfere  in 
the  affairs  of  Benevento  and  Ponte 

,  .  I 

Corvo,  which  had  called  for  its  inter¬ 
ference.  Europe  cannot  doubt  of  the 
sincere  desire  of  the  Government  to 
live  in  peace  and  good  understanding 
with  all  others,  if  it  examines  without 
partiality  the  conduct  observed  to¬ 
wards  Austria. 

Scarcely  was  the  form  of  our  politi¬ 
cal  regime  changed,  when  the  first 
thought  of  the  Court  of  Naples  was  to 
assure  the  Cabinet  of  Vienna  that  such 
a  change  could  not  in  any  manner  im¬ 
pair  the  situations  of  friendship  and 
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alliance  existing  between  the  twobut  this  Note,  sent  for  that  purpose  to 


States.  The  first  overtures  having 
been  rejected,  the  King,  setting 
aside  all  resentment,  repeated  his 
assurances,  sent  Ambassadors,  and,  in 
short,  attempted  all  means  of  amicable 
communication,  but  all  was  in  vain. 
So  much  harshness  on  the  part  of 
Austria,  was  returned  at  Naples  by 
the  greatest  respect  to  the  Legation, 
the  Consuls,  and  all  the  subjects  of 
Austria. 

Nevertheless,  the  Court  of  Vienna, 
constantly  alleging  that  our  political 
reform  “  shook  the  foundation  of  the 
social  edifice, — that  it  proclaimed  an¬ 
archy  at  law  — •  that  it  menaced  the 
safety  of  thrones,  and  that  of  recog¬ 
nized  institutions,  and  the  tranquillity 
of  nations,”  urged  with  precipitation 
the  most  extraordinary  preparations 
of  war  in  the  Italian  States,  increased 
the  garrisons  of  Ferrara,  Placentia, 
and  Commacchio,  and  solicited  all  the 
Powers  of  Europe  to  declare  against 
the  Neapolitan  Government,  not  to 
receive  its  Ministers,  and  to  break 
off  all  communication  with  it.  His 
Majesty  then  ordered  the  Duke  de 
Campo  Chiaro,  his  Secretary  of  State, 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  to  de¬ 
mand  of  that  Court,  in  his  name,  a 
catagorical  explanation  of  those  ex¬ 
traordinary  armaments,  and  of  the 
attitude  which  it  assumed  towards  us  ; 


Prince  Metternich,  the  very  day  when 
the  King,  on  opening  the  first  Session 
of  the  National  Parliament,  renewed 
in  the  midst  of  it  the  oath  to  maintain 
the  Constitution  ;  this  Note,  in  which 
all  the  accusations  directed  against 
our  political  reform  were  refuted,,  re¬ 
ceived  no  answer. 

In  the  interval,  the  Sovereigns  of 
Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia,  met  at 
Troppau,  with  their  Plenipotentiaries, 
and  those  of  France  and  England. 
The  object  of  this  meeting  was  to 
take  into  consideration  the  affairs  of 
Naples,  and  its  result  to  invite  his 
Maj  esty  the  King  to  repair  to  Laybach, 
to  co-operate  with  the  Allied  Sove¬ 
reigns  on  1‘  the  means  of  conciliating 
the  interests  and  the  happiness  of  his 
people  with  the  duties.which  they  were 
called  upon  to  ..fulfil  towards  their 
own  State,  and  towards  the  world.” 

His  Majesty  accepted  a  mission 
which  wras  proposed  to  him  in  the 
name  of  a  tutelary  alliance,  solely 
destined  to  guarantee  the  political  in¬ 
dependence  of  all  States.  The  Par¬ 
liament  consented  to  the  departure  of 
the  Sovereign,  and  thus  refuting  the 
calumnies  spread  respecting  the  state  of 
constraint  in  which  the  King  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  ;  it  shewed  the  confidence 
which  it  placed  in  its  august  defender. 
He  departed,  in  fact,  attended  by  the 
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prayers  of  tho  nation ;  but  scarcely 
has  he  arrived  at  Laybach,  when  he  is 
deprived  of  the  Minister  whom  he  had 
brought  with  him,  and  threatened  with 
a  disastrous  war,  to  oblige  him  to  ad¬ 
here  to  the  principles  and  to  the  violent 
measures  already  resolved  at  Troppau. 
All  the  means  he  employs  to  avert  this 
misfortune  are  fruitless. 

It  was  then  that  the  Allied  Powers 
assambled  at  Laybach,  took  against 
the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  re¬ 
solutions,  which, sat  the  utmost,  would 
be  imposed  after  a  great  number  of 
victories  upon  a  vanquished  and  hum¬ 
bled  nation.  The  Envoy  of  Russia 
and  Prussia,  and  the  Charge  d’Affaires 
of  Austria,  communicated  them  to  liis 
Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent 

t 

on  the  9th  of  this  month,  and  declared 
to  him  that  an  Austrian  army  would 
advance  to  occupy  the  Neapolitan  ter¬ 
ritory,  unless  the  order  of  things  es¬ 
tablished  since  the  6th  July  be  imme¬ 
diate^  abqlished,  and  that  even  if  this 
spontaneous  submission  took  place,  the 
army  would  still  penetrate  into  the 
kingdom  to  maintain  the  new  order  of 
thing's  which  it  had  intended  to  es¬ 
tablish  there. 

It  wms  then  that  his  Roy  AX  High¬ 
ness  gave  to  the  Diplomatic  Agents 
those  noble  answers,  which,  after 
having  excited  their  admiration  and 
respect  produced  in  the  Pnrliameij  t  an 


enthusiasm  which  has  communicated 
itself  to  the  hearts  of  all  the  Neapoli¬ 
tans.  Every  body  now  knows  that 
our  magnanimous  Prince  would  not 
determine  on  any  thing  till  lie  had 
consulted  the  Deputies  of  the  nation, 
to  whom  he  communicated  these  pro¬ 
posals,  that  they  might  take  such  a 
resolution  as  was  most  suitable  in  the 
difficult  situation  in  which  tho  Mo¬ 
narchy  was  placed ;  as  to  himself, 

% 

faithful  to  his  oaths,  lie  protested  that 
he  would  share  the  fate  of  the  nation, 
from  which  he  never  could  have  sepa¬ 
rated  himself. 

The  extraordinary  Parliament  being 
then  convoked,  declared  in  the  memo¬ 
rable  sitting  of  the  Iotli,  that  it  was 
not  able  to  consent  to  any  of  the  pro¬ 
posals.  That  it  considered  liis  Ma¬ 
jesty  as  under  restraint.  That  during 
such  a  state  of  things,  his  Royal  High¬ 
ness  the  Duke  of  Calabria  should  con¬ 
tinue  to  exercise  the  Regency.  And 
lastly,  that  all  measures  should  be 
taken  for  the  safety  of  the  state. 

Public  opinion  had  already  antici¬ 
pated  these  determinations.  The 
Prince  Regent,  bound  by  a  sacred 
oath  to  maintain  the  Constitution, 
which  is  now  the  fundamental  Law  of 
the  Monarchy,  has  sanctioned  them, 
lie  has  thought  he  should  thus  best 
fulfil  the  duties  imposed  upon  him,  as 
much  towards  the  nation,  whose  des- 
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times  are  confided  to  him,  as  towards 
tho  King  his  august  father,  whoso  in¬ 
terest  cannot  be  separated  from  that  of 
Ills  people. 

Meantime,  hostile  to  the  social  com- 
paet,  which  by  the  beneficence  of  our 
King,  forms  the  palladium  of  tho  Mo¬ 
narchy  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  the  Court 
of  Vienna  pretends  to  abolish  it.  Be¬ 
cause  a  nation  regenerated  to  liberty 
and  independence,  does  not  yield  to 
its  will,  it  has  employed  every  means 
to  make  it  believed  that  the  interest 
of  its  policy  is  that  of  Europe,  and 
has  sworn  utterly  to  overturn  all  our 
internal  organization.  Already  its 
troops  are  advancing  for  this  purpose 
towards  thenational  frontiers  ;  already 
the  sword  is  stained  with  blood,  and 
menaces  Europe  with  a  War,  which 
has  no  parallel,  directed  against  Con¬ 
stitutional  ideas  and  the  independence 
of  Nations. 

It  could  not  have  been,  feared  that 
those  same  armies  which  were  united 
a  short  time  ago  in  the  name  of  social 
order,  to  deliver  Europe  from  oppres¬ 
sion,  would  march  against  a  nation 
which  cannot  be  reproached  with  any 
infraction  of  the  Law  of  Nations  ;  and 
which,  without  excitingtroubles  among 
any  of  Its  neighbours,  without  offend¬ 
ing  legitimacy,  and  even  professing 
the  most  respectful  veneration  for  its 
sovereign  and  his  august  dynasty,  is 


perseveringly  engaged  in  the  ameliorat¬ 
ing  its  internal  Administration.  The 
Powers  of  the  second  rank  must  see, 
in  what  happens  to  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  the  immineut  dangei  which 
threatens  them.  On  the  day  when  our 
cause  shall  be  raised,  the  independence, 
the  liberty  of  Europe  will  share  tire 
same  fate. 

Buta  cause  protected  by  justice  and 
public  opinion — a  cause  which  interests 
all  wise  Governments,  and  all  nations 
who  feel  their  dignity — a  cause  which 
will  be  defended  by  the  whole  nation, 
whose  wishes  have  expressed  them¬ 
selves  on  this  occasion  with  such  una- 
nimity — such  a  cause  must  triumph. 
Despair  will  combat  against  force  ;  he 
who  defends  the  constitutional  laws  and 
independence  of  the  country — he  who 
combats  the  foreigner  who  comes  to 
rob  him  of  the  first,  and  to  tread  the 
second  under  foot,  is  not  always  , the 
weakest. 

The  Neapolitan  Government,  though 
it  has  provoked  no  one,  though  it  has 
opposed  tiie  noble  attitude  of  modera¬ 
tion  to  the  multiplied  outrages  which 
have  been  lavished  upon  it  by  those 
who  conspired  its  ruin,  is  now  attacked 
by  an  Austrian  army,  which  pretends 
to  impose  laws  upon  it.  But  since  nei¬ 
ther  Russian  nor  Prussian  troops  are 
marching  towards  eur  frontiers,  it  is 
only  to  the  Austrian  Government  we 
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are  obliged  to  oppose  the  resistance 
which  ourown  defence  requires.  How¬ 
ever,  his  Royal  Highness  flatters  him¬ 
self  that  the  augu3t  Monarchs  assem¬ 
bled  at  Laybach,  seeing  the  noble  feel¬ 
ing  which  unites  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Two  Sicilies,  and  their  unanimous  de¬ 
termination  to  defend  the  liberties  and 
the  honour  of  their  nation,  will  re¬ 
nounce  their  prejudices,  and  will  leave 
at  peace  a  generous  people,  whodesir* 
only  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  its  new 
political  system,  under  the  protection 
of  the  constitutional  and  legitimate 
Throne ;  a  people  which,  during  a 
period  of  seven  months,  has  shewn 
that  noble  attitude,  and  that  respect  to 
the  King  and  to  the  Royal  Family, 
which  have  made  Europe  judge  it  to 
be  worthy  of  liberty;  a  people,  in 
fine,  which,  taking  no  share  in  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  other  nations,  have  surely  a 
right  to  expect  that  no  one  should  in¬ 
terfere  in  its  concerns. 

His  Royal  Highness  also  flatters  him¬ 
self  that  all  the  other  Powers  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  not  concerned  in  the  present  con¬ 
test,  will  contribute  by  their  persua¬ 
sion  and  good  offices,  to  put  an  end  to 
the  disasters  in  which  the  scourge  of 
war,  ready  to  fall  upon  our  country, 
threatens  to  involve  humanity.  If  the 
fire  is  kindled  in  the  south  of  the  Ita¬ 
lian  Peninsula,  who  is  there  that  must 
not  fear  the  consequences?  and  who 


can  say  where  its  dreadful  ravages 
will  stop?  If,  unhappily,  a  war  of 
extermination  cannot  be  avoided,  the 
Prince  Recent  and  his  august  brother 
will  place  themselves  at  the  head  of 
the  Neapolitan  Amy,  and  will  combat 
with  it  to  the  last  extremity  against 
the  foreign  invasion,  invoking  the  aid 
of  the  Supreme  Arbiter  of  Empires, 
who  protects  innocence  and  right,  and 
punishes  abuses  of  force,  injustice  and 
oppression  ? 


ROMAN  CATHOLICS. 

I  feel  great  reluctance  to  say 
any  thing  upon  this  subject, 
which  has  been  a  sort  of  stalking- 
horse  for  so  many  yrears.  It  is 
just  twenty  years  since  it  was 
made  the  pretended  cause  of  Pitt 
quitting  his  Office  ;  and  since 
that  time  of  how  much  shameful 
humbug  it  has  been  made  to 
serve  the  purpose  !  The  Bill  before 
Parliament,  if  caried  into  effect, 
will  enable  Roman  Catholics  to 
sit  in  the  two  Houses;  and  for 
my  part  (things  being  as  they 
are)  I  think  it  is  not  of  the  smallest 
importance  whether  they  sit  there 
or  not.  To  call  the  thing  Ca¬ 
tholic  emancipation ,  is  the  grossest 
piece  of  cheatery  /that  ever  was 
played  off  upon  the  world.  It 
emancipates  no  man  ;  it  frees  no 
man ;  it  does  nothing  worthy  of 
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the  name  of  emancipation.  It 
allows  Catholics  to  sit  in  Par¬ 
liament,  as  were  allowed  Presby¬ 
terians,  Baptists,  Methodists, 
Quakers,  Unitarians,  Muggleto- 
nians  and  all  manner  of  Sects  to 
sit  before.  There  are  a  hundred 
Members  that  come  from  Ireland ; 
and  I  cannot  bring  myself  to 
believe,  that,  if  this  Bill  should 
happen  to  change  some  of  the 
persons,  it  will  produce  the  small¬ 
est  change  in  the  quality  of  their 
characters  or  their  conduct.  The 
House  of  Commons  will  still  be 
just  what  it  is ;  and  what  it  is  is 
too  well  known  to  stand  in  need 
of  any  description  ! 

-  The  division  upon  this  Bill  was 
pretty  nearly  equal  in  the  Com¬ 
mons  ;  and  I  do  not  believe  that 
it  will  pass  the  Lords.  But,  if  it 
should,  I  see  in  it  that  which  may 
lead  to  curious  effects,  though 
those  effects  appear  not  to  be  per¬ 
ceived  by  it’s  advocates.  I  can 
never  believe  that  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  Ireland,  when  they 
have  members  of  their  own  creed 
in  Parliament,  will  be  content  to 
pay  tythes  to  the  Protestant  Clergy. 
I  was  always  for  giving  the  Ca¬ 
tholics  what  they  asked ;  but  I  was 
and  am  for  giving  them  a  great  deal 
more  than  their  advocates  venture 
to  ask  for.  1  am  for  giving  them 
the  tythes  of  Ireland  ;  and  this  is 


what,  I  always  said.  I  would  put 
an  end  to  their  claims  at  once  by 
leaving  them  nothing  to  ask  for  ; 
and  I  am  very  sure  that  they 
never  will  cease  to  ask  as  long  as 
there  is  any  thing  to  be  got, 
besides  which  I  am  sure  that  they 
are  great  fools  if  they  do. 

Mr.  Bankes,  who  made  the 
only  speech,  upon  this  subject, 
in  which  my  limited  penetration 
could  enable  me  to  discover  any 
thing  like  sense,  observed,  and  in 
a  very  forcible  manner,  upon, 
the  danger  that  would  arise  from 
the  Bill  to  the  Protestant  Church ; 
that  is  to  say  the  Tythes  and 
Glebes  and  Parsonage  Houses  and 
Church  lands  of  Ireland.  It  is 
not  at  all  wonderful  that  I  should 
like  the  Bill  for  precisely  the  rea¬ 
sons  that  made  it  objectionable 
with  Mr.  Bankes.  He  observed 
further,  that  the  Catholics  might 
be  disposed  to  cast  an  eye  back 
to  those  estates,  which,  by  thou¬ 
sands  of  acres  together,  had  been 
taken  from  the  Catholics  and 
given  to  the  Protestants.  I  can¬ 
not  say  that  1  feel  any  alarm  on 
this  account  neither.  Mr.  Bankes 
received  no  answer  from  any 
body  ;  and  the  attempt  at  an  an¬ 
swer  by  Sir  James  Macintosh 
was  a  great  many  degrees  worse 
than  no  attempt  at  all  would 

have  been.  In  order  to  show 
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that  Mr.  Bankes’s  apprehensions 
were  groundless,  he  cited  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  France  before  the  re¬ 
volution,  where  the  Protestants 
were  not  excluded  from  any  of¬ 
fices  whatever.  A  Lawyer,  when 
he  uses  an  argument  of  experi¬ 
ence,  should  endeavour  to  find  out 
a  case  coming  up  to  the  point  in 
some  one  feature  at  least.  Here 
there  was  not  a  single  feature. 
In  France  the  Protestants  did  not 
form  four  fifths  of  the  ■population . 
In  France  the  Protestant  Church 
was  not  the  original  Church.  In 
France  the  Church  property,  the 
tythes,  the  glebes,  the  parsonage 
houses  had  not  been  taken  from 
the  Protestants  and  given  to  the 
Catholics.  In  France  a  great 
part  of  the  lands  of  the  Country 
had  not  been  taken  from  the 
Protestants  by  forfeitures  and 
otherwise  and  given  to  the  Ca¬ 
tholics.  France  had  never  been 
conquered  and  over-run  by  Ca¬ 
tholics,  who  had  been  made,  in 
consequence  of  that,  the  superiors 
of  a  Protestant  population  four 
times  surpassing  them  in  number. 
A  lawyer  should,  I  say,  find  some 
one  feature  of  similarity  in  the 
things  compared  when  lie  ven¬ 
tures  upon  an  argument  of  expe¬ 
rience,  which,  when  good  is  very 
good,  but  which  when  not  very 
good,  is  beyond  all  measure 
worse  than  nothing. 


No  answer,  therefore,  did  Mr. 
Bankes  receive  from  Sir  James 
Macintosh  ;  and  as  to  his  Right 
Hon.  friend  Mr.  Canning,  he 
dealt  in  unmeaning  generalities, 
or  only  put  forth  eulogies  on  the 
Catholics,  tending  to  lessen  them 
in  the  esteem  of  good  men  rather 
than  otherwise.  He  praised  the 
dear  creatures  for  their  loyally  ; 
and  he  cited,  in  particular,  their 
conduct  in  the  case  of  Charles  the 
First.  It  was  not  Catholics,  he 
said,  that  imbrued  their  hands  in 
the  blood  of  that  martyred  King. 
He  might  have  been  told  of  a 
couple  of  very  zealous  Catholics 
who  stabbed  a  couple  of  the 
Bourbon  Kings ;  and  he  might 
have  been  reminded  that  the  si¬ 
nister  compliment  that  he  was 
paying  to  the  Catholics  has  been 
rendered  very  much  misplaced  by 
their  gallant  resistance  of  oppres¬ 
sion  in  South  America,  in  Spain, 
in  Portugal,  and  in  the  Kingdom 
of  Naples.  The  plains  of  Water¬ 
loo,  he  said,  had  been  “fertilized 
“  by  Catholic  blood."  Much  better 
than  this  bombast  would  have 
been  the  observation,  that  our 
own  ancestors  were  all  Catholics; 
that  to  them  we  owe  all  our  law's 
that  are  worth  a  farthing;  and 
then  he  might  have  added  their 
recent  glorious  exploits  in  the 
South  of  the.  two  Continents  of 
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Europe  and  America;  to  which 
he  might  have  subjoined  (facts 
not  less  to  their  honour)  that  in 
civiliziug  the  savage  they  have 
far  exceeded  the  Protestants  ;  and 
that,  as  to  the  Irish  people, 
they  have  distinguished  themselves 
by  their  industry  and  disposition 
to  labour  in  pvery  country  where 
they  have  been  found  ;  it  being  a 
well  knqwn  fact  that  with  all  the 
boasted  economy  and  morality  of 
the  other  Sister  Kingdom,  Saw¬ 
ney,  with  his  strait  back,  is  every 
where  found  driving  on  others  to 
labour,  while  Paddy  takes  to  the 
tool  himself  and  tames  the  wilder¬ 
ness  or  carries  the  vessel  through 
the  deep. 

These  were  the  sort  of  praises 
(if  praises  there  must  be)  to  be¬ 
stow  upon  the  Catholics  ;  and  not 
a  parcel  of  high-flown  sentimental 
nonsense  about  their  aflectiohate 
attachment  to  Kings  and  the  Devil 
knows  what.  Mr.  Canning 
seemed  to  think  that  this  boon,  as 
it  was  called,  was  to  endear  what 
he  calls  the  Constitution,  to  the 
Catholics.  The  Catholics,  like 
other  men,  will,  to  be  sure,  like 
any  thing  that  betters  their  lot; 
but  how  is  their  lot  to  be  bettered 
except  by  some  acts  of  Parliament 
which  will  give  them  a  better 
chance  of  enjoying  the  fruit  of 
their  labour  ?  If  the  Catholics, 


whom  they  put  into  Parliament, 
will  get  laws  passed,  as  Mr. 
Bankes  anticipated,  to  prevent 
them  from  giving  tythes  to  a 
Protestant  Church,  there  w’ould 
be  some  sense  in  the  word  eman- 

t 

cipation ;  but  if  not,  what  good 
is  the  Bill  to  do  the  Catholics  ? 

It  is  proposed,  I  see,  to  give 
stipends  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Clergy  !  So  that  we  shall  have 
two  Churches  to  maintain,  at  one 
and  the  same  time  for  one  and  the 
same  people !  This,  I  suppose, 
is  in  pursuarfte  of  that  grand 
scheme  of  “  Economical  Reform 
“  and  Retrenchment ,”  which  has 
so  long  occupied  the  profound 
and  capacious  minds  of  our  most 
distinguished  politicians.  Per¬ 
haps  a  million  of  money  may,  at 
first,  suffice  for  the  Romish  Hie¬ 
rarchy.  But  ifj  any  one  fool 
enough  to  imagine,  that  this  will 
satisfy  the  Catholics  ?  Can  any 
one  believe  that  they  will  con¬ 
tentedly  give  tythes  to  support  a 
Protestant  Priest,  and  pay  taxes 
to  support  their  own  Priest  ?  And 
I  want  to  know  upon  what  ground, 
and  with  Avhat  shew  of  justice, 
what  remnant  of  common  sense, 
the  Catholic  Priest  is  to  be  sup¬ 
ported  out  of  the  taxes,  while  the 
Methodist  and  every  other  dis¬ 
senting  Priest  is  to  receive  from 
the  taxcg  no  support  at  all  ?  If 
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the  Protestant  dissenters  put  up 
with  this  in  silence  I  shall  begin 
to  think  that  they  are  indeed 
ready,  when  smitten  upon  one 
cheek  to  invite  a  slap  upon  the 
other.  We  church  people  shall 
hare  reason  enough  to  complain ; 
for  here  comes  a  burden  for  the 
support  of  a  religion  differ¬ 
ent  from  that  by  law  esta¬ 
blished  ;  but  the  Protestant  dis¬ 
senters  will  be  a  great  deal  worse 
off  than  the  ass  of  Issacher,  which 
was  only  loaded  with  two  bur¬ 
dens  :  they  will  have  three,  the 
lawful  Clergy,  the  Catholic  Cler¬ 
gy  and  their  own  Reverend  Gen¬ 
tlemen.  If  this  will  not  be  to  be 
Priest-ridden,  it  is  hard  to  say 
what  Priest-ridden  must  mean. 

However,  the  main  thing  is  the 
tytlies  in  Ireland.  If  the  Bill 
produce  an  appropriation  of  them 
to  the  use  of  the  Irish  Catholic 
Priests,  it  will  do  good  in  a  great 
)  11 
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many  ways.  At  any  rate,  in  our 
present  situation,  our  standing 
comfort  is  that  neither  this  Bill  nor 
any  other  is  likely  to  do  us  any 
harm. 

As  I  said  before,  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  Bill  will  pass.  With 
what  view  it  was  brought  forward 
I  do  not  know ;  but,  if  for  any 
of  it’s  former  purposes,  it  will  cer¬ 
tainly  fail  of  it’s  object.  The 
state  of  the  country  now  is,  such, 
that  men  are  not  to  be  amused. 
The  system  is  operating  directly 
upon  the  pocket  and  the  belly, 
and  neither  are  to  be  tranquillized 
by  any  thing  purely  sentimental. 
Mr.  Gooch  and  his  committee 
have  in  their  hands  a  concern  not 
to  be  put  to  rights  by  “  Grand 
“  Constitutional  Debates.”  And, 
therefore,  all  attempts  to  quiet  the 
people  by  such  means  must  be 
wholly  unavailing. 
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NOTICE. 

The  Barons  of  the  Exchequer  being  on  the  Circuit,  the  securities,  which 
the  famous  Six-Acts  require  to  be  given  before  a  work  can  appear  with 
a  stamp,  cannot  be  given  time  enough  to  enable  us  to  publish  the  Stamped 
lirgister  next  meek. 


“  Standing  armies  and  sedition  bills  and  absolute-power  of  imprison- 
“  ment  bills  are  dreadful  things  ;  their  power  is  terrible,  but  it  is  not  of 
“  that  sort  which  enables  people  to  pay  taxes.  In  all  human  probability, 
“  then,  the  w'hole  of  the  interest  of  the  Debt,  and  all  the  sinecures,  pen- 
“  sions  and  salaries,  and  all  the  expences  of  a  thundering  standing 
“  army,  will  continue  to  be  made  up,  by  taxes,  by  loans  from  the  Bank, 
“  by  Exchequer  Bills,  by  every  species  of  contrivance,  to  the  last  pos- 
“  sible  moment,  and  until  the  whole  of  the  paper-system,  amidst  the  war 
“  of  opinion,  of  projects  and  of  interests,  shall  go  to  pieces  like  a  ship 
“  upon  the  rocks. — If  an  open  breach  between  the  Boroughmongering  and 
“  the  Paper  systems  do  not  let  in  Reform,  it  is  hard  to  say  how'  low 
“  England  is  to  be  sunk  in  the  scale  of  nations.” 


TO 

LORD  VISCOUNT  FOLKE¬ 
STONE. 

On  the  Grand  Battle  between 
Land  and  Funds. 


London ,  28 th  March,  1821, 

My  Lord, 

*  t 

The  above  passages  are  taken 

from  that  Address  to  the  nation, 
2  N 


which  I  published  when  about  to 
get  beyond  the  power  of  Sid- 
mouth  and  to  place  myself  in 
safety,  while,  with  a  long  arm,  F 
dealt  Corruption  deadly  blows. 
These  sayings  are  likely  to  come 
true,  as  far  as  they  relate  to 
things  to  happen.  All  the  ele¬ 
ments  are  finely  at  work.  The 
wishes  of  the  Land-owners  and 
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those  of  tie  Fundholders  have 
long  been  evident  enough.  Their 
hostile  feelings  have  been  visible 
to  all  observers.  But,  now,  we 
actually  hear  the  “  hum  of  pre- 
“  paration”  for  the  onset.  God 
be  praised  !  It  is  high  time  that 
the  people  should  have  a  chance 
of  seeing  better  days. 

I  intend,  in  this  letter,  to  make 
some  observations,  first  on  the 
debate,  of  the  21st  instant,  in 
which  your  lordship  took  a  part, 
and,  during  which,  you,  amidst 
“  loud  and  general  cheering ,” 
declared,  that  the  full  interest  of 
the  Debt  could  no  longer  be  paid  : 
second,  on  tire  Debate,  which 
arose  omt  of  Van’s  motion  for  a 
bill  to  enable  the  Bank  to  pay  in 
cash  sooner  than  is  permitted  by 
the  present  law  :  third  (and  still 
more  important  the  subjict)  on 
the  quandary,  in  which  Mr. 
Gooch  apd  his  land  friends  must 
find  themselves  at  this  moment, 
they  being  in  search  for  the  means 
of  making  head  dearer  than  it 
is.,  while  the  manufacturers  in 
three  counties,  at  least,  are  prowl¬ 


ing  about  begging  for  want  of 
the  means  of  buying  bread  even 
at  the  present  prices. 

I  need  hardly  tell  you,  that  I 
enjoy  the  troubles  and  fears  of 
Corruption.  She  has  annoyed 
me  :  and  I  must  love  to  see  her 
annoyed  A  gaping  and  cruel 
old  hypocrite,  who  has  so  long 
and  so  faithfully  served  her,  can¬ 
not  save  her.  The  bands,.  the 
hordes,  the  ruffians  that  haye 
shown  no  mercy,  none  of  the 
feelings  of  nature,  now  begin  to 
howl ;  and,  I  do  assure  your  lord- 
ship,  that  a  fiddle  to  the  ears  of 
country  girl  dressed  out  for  the 
dance,  never  was  sw'eeter  than 
the  sound  of  this  howl  to  my  ears. 

As  to  the  first  topic  of  this 
my  letter,  1  need  not  say,  that  I 
agree  with  your  lordship,  I  har¬ 
ing,  for  years,  insisted,  that  the 
interest  of  the  Debt  ought  to  be 
reduced,  and  almost,  if  not  quite, 
annihilated.  I  am  aware,  that 
you  will  not  thank  me  for  this 
observation ;  and  that  the  land¬ 
lords  will  curse  me  for  continually 
reminding  them,  that  they  are 
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coming  to  my  shop.  But,  remind 
them  of  it  I  will ;  and,  if  they 
persevere  in  their  “  good  faith ” 
for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  that 
shop,  they  will  only  gratify  me 
in  letting  me  see  them  ruined, 
stripped,  beggared,  and  trodden 
under  foot,  as  the  just  reward  of 
their  stupid  haughtiness  and  inso¬ 
lence.  They  hale  me,  and  I 
despise  them  in  return.  The 
•stupid,  haughty  men  may  grind 
their  teeth  as  long  as  they  please  ; 
but  this  is  the  sentence  which  has 
been  passed  upon  them  :  “  You 
■“  shall  be  saved,  if  saved  at  all, 
by  adopting  the  principles  of 
Cobbett,  whom  you  so  cor- 
“  dially  hate,  and  whom  you 
4<  have  so  earnestly  endeavoured 
■“  to  destroy.”  This  is  the  sen¬ 
tence  noW  passed  upon  them ; 
and,  if  they  think  it  hard,  let 
them  find  consolation  in  reflect¬ 
ing  on  the  sentences  passed  vpon 

others  !  I  look  at  those  others  ; 
I  look  at  their  families ;  and,  then, 
looking  at  the  Land-owners,  I  say 
with  the  poet :  “  Thus  may 

41  their  wives  and  thus  their  chil- 
4‘  dren  fall  1” 


I  do  not  wonder,  that  the  ob¬ 
servations  of  your  lordship  were 
received  with  “  loud  and  general 
cheering ,”  though,  when  I,  some 
years  ago,  made  similar  observa¬ 
tions,  I  was  called  by  every  vile 
name.  I  was  represented  as  a 
robber,  and,  not  long  ago,  the 
proposition  to  lower  the  interest 
of  the  Debt  was  called  treasonable . 
Circumstances  have  made  it  by  no 
means  treasonable ;  and,  indeed, 
it  promises,  in  my  opinion,  to  be¬ 
come  a  mark  of  “  loyalty.'''’  To 
be  sure,  it  is  monstrous  to  use  the 
w6rds  good  faith  as  they  are  used 
in  application  to  this  matter ;  and 
especially  in  an  Assembly  that 
passed  the  numerous  Bank-Re¬ 
striction  Acts,  and  that  afterwards 
passed  Peel's  Bill.  Talk  of 
things  wild  and  visionary  !  What 
was  ever  so  wild  and  visionary  as 
the  attempt  to  make  a  people  pay 
in  gold  debts  contracted  in  de¬ 
preciated  paper  I  But,  what 
was  ever  heard  of  so  unjust ;  so 
contrary',  too,  to  every  sound 
principle  of  government  as  well 

as  of  law  1  This  has  been  ex- 
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ceeded,  indeed,  by  the  injustice 
of  the  Landlords  towards  the  Re¬ 
formers  ;  but,  it  never  has  been 
equalled  in  any  other  case. 

Nothing  is  more  clear  than  the 
utter  ruin  of  the  present  Land¬ 
lords,  unless  the  interest  of  the 
Debt  be  reduced ;  for,  as  to  the 
repeal  of  Peel's  Bill,  though  Mr. 
Western  says,  it  is  almost  pro- 
fantc  to  question  the  wisdom  of 
that  Bill,  that  repeal  would  do 
nothing  for  the  Landlords  in  the 
end,  without  a  reduction  of  the 
interest  of  the  Debt ;  and,  if  that 
were  to  take  place,  Peel's  Bill 
would  be  of  no  use.  The  Land¬ 
lords  feel  their  ruin  approaching; 
and  glad  I  am,  that  they  do  ;  for, 
God  knows,  they  have  been  long 
-enough  without  discovering  feel¬ 
ing  for  any  human  being.  They 
have  seen  the  English  people  de¬ 
graded  and  starved  ;  and  the  im¬ 
pudent  wretches,  at  last,  began 
to  call  them  “  the  ■peasantry,"  as 
tbe  rascally  old  Noblesse  of 
France  called  the  people,  whom 
they  compelled  to  crawl  before 
them.  Our  haughty  and  insolent 


“  lords  of  the  soil”  have,  at  last* 
begun  to  feel ;  they  have  got  a 
glimpse  of  approaching  beggary  ? 
and,  we  may  now  expect  to  see 
them  behave  towards  us  with  a 
little  more  decency. 

But,  my  Lord,  we  have  felt  the- 
effects  of  the  prosperity  of  these- 
men;  and,  therefore,  though,  as 
betw-een  them  and  their  antas:o- 
nists,  justice  is  on  the  side  df  the 
former,  it  does  not  follow,  that,, 
without  attention  had  to  our.  oict 3> 
safety  and  rights,  we  ought  to  dev 
any  thing  to  assist  the  Landlords,, 
or  that  wre  ought  even  to  wish 
them  to  obtain  justice.  We,"  the- 
common  people,  “  the  commons- 
“  of  England,”  who  have  been 
by  these  haughty  and  insolent- 
men,  called  the  “  Lower  Orders 
have  been  oppressed  by  Land¬ 
lords  and  Fund-lords  co-operating 
together.  We,  at  present,  car* 
see  friends  in  neither.  We  re¬ 
joice  to  see  them  about  to  come 
to  open  war  ;  but,  it  must  depend 
on  circumstances,  whether  our  ef¬ 
forts,  or  even  our  wishes,  be  on 
the  .side  of  the  former.  The 
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danger  of  the  frogs  from  the 
fight  between  the  bulls  will  not  be 

ours.  We  are  not,  to  these  two 

■ 

warring  bodies,  what  the  poor 
sprawling  natives  of  the  marsh 
were  to  the  horned  combatants  : 
for,  though  not  a  few  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  combatants  may  possibly  be 
armed  in  the  brow,  and  may,  in 
this  respect,  be  our  superiors,  ue, 
thank  God,  are  not  wholly  help¬ 
less  ;  and,  our  case  differs  widely 

i 

from  that  of  the  frogs  ;  for,  we 
are  sure  to  be  gainers,  let  victory 
decide  as  she  may. 

Speaking,  therefore,  as  one  o 
the  “  Lower  Orders of  one 
<<  the  peasantry ,”  I  should  say, 
that  ice  ought  to  stand  aloof; 
that  we  ought  to  be  lookers-on; 
that  we  ought  to  be  attentive, 
indeed,  to  what  passes;  but,  that, 
lintil  we  see  how  the  thing  works 
with  regard  to  us,  we  should  by- 
no  means  meddle;  but  lay  upon 
our  oars,  and  suffer  “  good  faith" 
to  produce  its  natural  conse¬ 
quences,  or,  a  reduced  interosi 
to  give  us  an  opening.  “  Good 
faith  ”  is  working  well.  That 


and  Peel’s  Bill  together  will 
very  soon  make  a  complete 
transfer  of  the  lands.  The  rents 
are  not  paid ;  they  cannot  be 
paid ;  this  is  impossible.  The 
thing  works  thus  :  prices  are  low, 
because  money  is  high.  Taxes 
must  be  paid.  The  poor  come 
weekly  with  their  just  and  irre¬ 
sistible  demand.  The  soldier, 
sailor,  placeman,  and  fund-lord 
come  next.  Ami,  the  Landlord 
comes  last.  He  must  take  what 
is  left,  and  that  will  soon  be  no¬ 
thing.  And,  does  he  complain'1. 
Upon  what  ground? 

Sir  Pompous  Jolterhead. 

— Farmer  Grub,  why  don’t  you 

ii 

pay  your  rent ? 

Grub. —  1  can’t,  Zif,  1  have 
got  no  money. 

Jolterhead. — Got  no  mo¬ 
ney  !  What  have  you  done  with 
the  proceeds  of  your  crop  ? 

Grub. — Done  wee’t,  Zir !  why, 
the  Poor  took  away  a  deal,  and 
the  taxing  man  took  the  last 

prf*  i 

penny  away  tins  very  morning, 
dame’s  egg- money  and  all. 

ff .  ,  -  ►  ...  •  ,  i  j  3 1  • 

Jolterhead.  —  But,  you 
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know,  that  the  land  is  mine,  and 
you  ought  to  pay  me  first. 

Grub. — I  thought  the  crop 
was  mine ;  but  the  Overseers  and 
the  Taxers  threatened  to  seize,  if 
I  did  not  give  them  the  money 
that  I  sold  it  for;  and  so,  I 
found  out  that  the  crop  was  not 
mine ;  and  began  to  think,  then, 
that  the  land  did  not  belong  to 
you. 

Moneylender. — There  is  a 


good  deal 

of  reason,  Sir  Pom- 

pous,  in 

what 

the  fanner 

says. 

Jolterhead.— 

-A  good  deal 

of  reason!  Why,  G - d 


(Aside,  but,  the  rascal  will  enter 
up  his  mortgage  if  I  don’t  hold 
my  tongue.) 

Moneylender.  —  Yes,  Sir, 
I  say  a  good  deal  of  reason. 
Sir! 

Jolterhead.  —  Well,  Mr. 
Discount,  there  may  be;  but, 
with  great  submission,  I  thought 
the  land  was  mine. 

Discount — Yours,  and  so  it 
is  yours  in  some  respects.  The 
title  is  in  you  ;  [Here  Jolterhead 
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whispers  to  himself,  sighing, 
“  but  you  have  got  the  deeds' ’} 
you  seized  in  fee-,  you  are  the 
“  lord  of  the  soil-,"  you  can  be¬ 
queath  it,  or  sell  it  ( saving  re¬ 
prises,  you  know  !);  you  can  ride 
over  it,  hunt  over  it,  and  call  it 

4 

yours-,  but,  the  poor  must  have 
support,  and,  the  King  his  taxes . 

Grub. — Just  the  very  words- 
that  Mr.  Sharp,  the  collector 
told  me.  I  talked  about  my 
rent,  and  said  Sir  Pompous 
would  be  angry.  “  Poll,”  said 
he,  “  angry  !  Who  cares  for  his 
“  anger!  What  is  he  I  wonder  t 
“  Would  he  rob  the  King,  and 
“  be  a  rebel? ” 

Discount.— Very  just. 

Jolterhead.  —  But,  ought 
they  to  take  all  away,  and  leave 
nothing  for  the  landlord? 

Discount.— Really,  Sir  Pom¬ 
pous,  begging  your  pardon,  I 
must  say,  that  you  are  very  un¬ 
reasonable,  and  that  you  do  not 
talk  like  a  loyal  man. 

Grub. — Nay,  now,  Mr.  Dis¬ 
count,  I  do  think  that  you  do 
his  honour  wrong ;  for,  did  not 
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liis-  honour  raise  a  troop  of  Ga- 
valtry  at  his  own  expense,  and 
inarch  at  the  head  of  us  in  the 
face  of  volleys  of  brickbats  and 
rotten  eggs  ? 

Jotterhead.  —  Grub  knows, 
that  I  have  always  been  ready  to 
fight  for  our  Glorious  Constitution 
in  Church  and  State,  and  that  I 
roasted  an  ox  and  half  a  score 
sheep,  at  the  deliverance  of 
Europe. 

Discount. — Very  good,  very 
good,  Sir  Pompous  ;  that  was 
very  good  ;  but,  you  must  per¬ 
severe  :  loyalty,  like  faith,  is 
nothing  worth,  unless  you  go  on 
to  the  end:  backsliding  is  more 
criminal  than  being  in  darkness  ; 
and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  say¬ 
ing,  that  for  a  loyal  man  to  be¬ 
come  disloyal  is  worse  than 
downright  “  radicalism.” 

Jolterhead. — But,  Mr.  Dis¬ 
count,  is  it  to  be  disloyal  to 
wish  to  have  something  out  of 
one’s  land. 

Discount.' — Yes,  it  is,  if  the 
necessities  of  the  state  require 
all. 


GRtJB. — Just  the  very  words 
of  Mr.  Sharp,  the  tax-collector. 
“  Not  a  farthing  is  yours ,”  said 
he,  ‘‘till  the  king  have  got  his 
taxes  !” 

Jolterhead.  —  But,  if  the 
necessities  of  the  state  do  not  re¬ 
quire  all  ? 

Discount. — If?  No  ifs,  Sir 

Pompous  !  No  ifs  upon  this 
.  .  * 

subject,  if  you  regard  my  friend- 
ship.  No  doubts,  no  cavillings, 
no  questionings,  no  reasonings, 
as  to  such  matters.  These  are 
very  serious  things,  and  I  appeal' 
to  his  Reverence  there,  whether  it 
be  not  criminal  to  oppose  your¬ 
self  to  the  powers  that  be,  whe¬ 
ther  in  deed  or  in  word. 

Sleek.  —  Certainly  ;  for  all 
power  is  from  above  :  and,  there¬ 
fore,  he  who  resisteth  the  power, 
resisteth  the  giver  of  the  power. 

Jolterhead.— But,  is  it  cri¬ 
minal  in  me  to  wish  to  have  some 
little  matter  of  rent  ? 

Discount. — Yes,  I  say  it  is, 
if  the  State  need  the  whole.  And, 
of  that  need,  the  State  itself  is 
the  judge,  and  the  only  judge. 
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Nothing  can  be  taken 
tax-gatherer  but  in  virtue  of  acts 
of  parliament ;  and,  do  you  call 
the  just  ice  or  the  wisdom  of  those 
acts  in  queslion  ?  Shall  I  see  my 
friend,  Sir  Pompous  Jolterhead, 
pretending,  like  the  audacious 
Radical,  to  call  in  question  the 
justice  and  wisdom  of  “  the 
“ Great  Council  of  the  Nation ” 
with  His  sacred  Majesty  at  its 
head  I  O,  fy,  fy,  Sir  Pompous  ! 

Sleek. — Fye,  Sir  Pompous  ; 
fye  upon  you!  That  I  should 
live  to  see  the  day,  when  the  heir 
of  the  ancient  and  loyal  family  of 
Jolterhead,  for  ages  such  firm 
friends  of  Church  and  State,  is 
calling  in  question  the  justice  and 
wisdom  of  the  “  Great  Council 
“  of  the  Nation.”  O  fj^e,  Sir 
Pompous  ! 

Grub. — (Aside.)  How  sheep¬ 
ish  his  honour  looks  ! 

Jolterhead. — But . 

Discount.  —  But,  what.?  I 
really  have  not  patience  to  hear 
you,  Sir  Pompous ;  and  must  take 
my  h  ave,  if  you  persevere. 

Jolterhead. — Why,  good 


Mr.  Discount,  I  hope  no  offence. 
We  may  differ  in  opinion,  with¬ 
out  ....... 

Discount. — Not  upon  a  sub¬ 
ject  like  this.  We  may  differ  as 
to  many  points  :  as  to  religion , 
for  instance,  as  I  differ  from  Mr. 
Sleek  there,  he  being  a  Minister 
of  the  Church  and  I  not  believing  a 
word  of  what  he  teaches.  [Exit 
Sleek,  giving  Discount  a  fu" 
rious  look.]  But,  in  a  case  like 
this,  there  can  be  no  difference  of 
opinion.  Besides,  how  is  itpos- 
sible  for  the  state  to  take  from 
you  less  than  it  takes  ?  Let  us 
see  :  would  you  refuse  to  support 
the  poor,  and  set  them  to  help 
themselves,  and  to  plunder  your 
pantries  and  cellars  ? 

Jolterhead. — No:  the  poor 
must,  at  any  rate,  have  their 
mouths  stopped. 

Grub. — That  they  must ;  and 

I  can  tell  you  it  takes  something 
to  slop  them  ! 

Discount. — Would  you  dis¬ 
band  the  army,  and  leave  your 
throat  for  the  Radicals  lo  cut? 

Jolterhead. — No:  God  for¬ 
bid  ! 
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Grub. — (aside)  I  don’t  see 

why  they  should  cut  mine! 

Discount. — Very  well,  Sir; 
and  would  you  leave  the  royal 
family,  the  officers  of  state,  the 
accomplished  ambassadors,  the 
41  venerable  judges  of  the  land,” 
without  ample  provision  for  the 
44  support  of  their  dignity, ”  and 
for  the  4<  commanding  of  re- 
44  spect?” 

Jolterhead. — No,  no,  Mr. 
Discount,  I  would  not. 

Discount. — What  would  you 
have,  then  ?  What  do  you  want  ? 
If  all  be  wanted  for  these  pur¬ 
poses,  how  can  you  expect  any 
for  your  own  private  purposes  ? 

Jolterhead.  —  You  under¬ 
stand  these  matters  better  than  ] 
do,  Mr.  Discount;  but,  I  thought, 
that  a  good  deal  of  the  laxes  went 
to  pay  what  is  called  the  interest 
of  ihe  debt. 

Discount. — ( hastily ).  Well, 
and  if  they  do  ;  what  then?  You 
don’t  mean,  I  hope,  to . 

Jolterhead. — No,  upon  my 
sacred  honour  I  do  not  !  God 
forbid  I  should  think  of  wishing 


Tor  “  ajoreach  of  public  faith.” 

Discount.— Why,  then,  talk 
at  all,  about  the  interest  of  the 
Debt?  Why  talk  about  it? 
Why  name  it?  Why  allude  to 
it  ?  You  have  been  reading  that 
villain  Cobbett  ;  and,  to  be 
frank  with  you,  Sir  Pompous,  if 
you  read  Cobbett’s  papers,  all 
that  I  have  to  say  is,  I’ll  read  no 
more  of  yours  ! 

Jolterhead. — 1  read  his  pa¬ 
pers  !  I  read  Cobbett’s  papers  1 

D - the  rascal,  I  hate  the  very 

sound  of  his  name  ;  and,  I  have 
told  all  my  tenants  that  I’d  turn 
them  out  of  their  farms,  if  they 
read  the  fellow’s  paper.  I  told 
them  so  years  back,  didn't  J, 
Grub  ? 

Grub. — Yes,  Zir,  that  your 
honour  did.  (aside,  and  I  have 
read  them  ever  since,  and  I  have 
to  thank  Cobbett  for  a  stocking 
full  of  guineas  that  neither  taxer 
nor  landlord  nor  overseer  nor 
bum-bailiff  will  ever  get  out  of 
my  Dame’s  clutches.) 

Discount. — Well,  Sir  Pomp¬ 
ous,,  I  am  glad  to  hear  this.  No 
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man  is  more  sincerely  your  friend 
than  I  am.  If  the  times  are 
hard,  we  must  assist  one  another. 
In  this  “  sudden  transition  from 
war  to  peace,  we  must  have  a 
little  patience ;  and  you  may  rely 
upon  my  friendship  for  every  ac¬ 
comodation  in  my  power. 

Jolterhead. — That’s  kind. 
Give  me  your  hand.  (  They  shake 
hands.)  Good  morning  Grub. 

Be  sure  to  keep  off  the  d - 

poachers,  and  keep  the  game  for 
Mr.  Discount  and  his  friends. 

Grub. — Good  morning  to  your 
honour  and  to  you  Mr.  Discount. 
\  Aside.  But  as  for  the  game,, 
that  goes  into  my  pot,  instead  of 

*  I 

the  guts  of  this  grinding  rascal 
and  of  his  hook-nose  and  round- 
eye  race  from  London.]  Exit 
Grub. 

Jolterhead. — Here  is  your 
coach,  Mr.  Discount.  Pray  do 
us  the  favour  of  bringing  Mrs. 
Discount  and  the  Young  Ladies 
the  next  time  you  come. 

Discount. — Thank  you.  [Exit 
Jolterhead.]  ■“  Mrs.  Discount  and 
the- Young  Ladies”  will,  I  be¬ 


lieve,  bring  themselves  very  soon, 
without  any  invitation  from  you  1 
Thus,  in  dull  farce,  have  I  ex¬ 
hibited  a  true  picture  of  the  state 
of  many  and  many  a  landlord  at 
this  moment.  Some  are  only  ap¬ 
proaching  to  this  state  ;  and  some 
have  so  much,  and  have  their 
estates  tied  in  such  a  way,  that 

they  will  not  easily  be  brought  to 

* 

this  pass.  But  (and  let  the  big 
ones  look  to  it)  when  the  little 
ones  are  gone,  the  turn  of  the  big 
ones  must  come.  For,  if  the 
whole  body,  big  and  little,  dare 
not  face  the  foe,  what  are  the  big 
ones  alone  to  do?  The  “  monster  cf 
“  consumption ,”  as  Mr.  Littleton 
very  truly  called  it,  is  now  devour¬ 
ing  the  “  lords  of  the  soil”  piece¬ 
meal.  It  is  swallowing  them  in 
detail ;  plate  after  plate,  as  they 
give  you  chops  at  an  inn,  when 
they  wish  to  wear  out  your  pati¬ 
ence  and  save  their  mutton. 

The  “  lords  of  the  soil” 
have  no  resource  but  in  immedi¬ 
ate  and  resolute  attack.  Mr. 
Western  has  had  the  way 
in  an  attack  to  cut  off 
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the  supplies.  But,  before  anv 
thing  effectual  can  be  done,  the 
“  Great  Council''1  must  look  at 
that  Petition,  which,  in  1818,  I 
sent  to  your  Lordship  to  present, 
and  which  you  did  not  present, 
because  it  was  so  long.  Long  as 
it  was,  it  was  worth  your  present¬ 
ing  and  worth  the  House’s  hearing. 
But,  that  was  tlie  high-flying,  the 
hite-fiijing ,  year-  The  paper  was 
got  out  again ;  and  the  wheat 
sold  at  25  shillings  a  bushel. 
Then  all. was  big  and  bluff!  Now, 
perhaps,  the  “  Honourable 
“  House”  might  be  more  patient ! 
Faith,  many  in  it  would  sit  nailed 
to  the  stools  for  a  month,  if  they 
could,  by  so  doing,  obtain  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  means  to  bring  them 
out  of  their  present  scrape. 

I  will  here  insert  what  is  given 
in  the  news-papers,  as  the  speech 
of  your  lordship.  It  is  the  first 
clear  and  explicit  declaration  that 
has  been  made,  in  parliament, 
upon  the  subject ;  and,  when  suc¬ 
cess  shall  be  finally  accomplished, 
your  brolher  “  lords  of  the  soil” 
will  certainly  have  to  thank  you 


for  having  led  the  way  in  the  war. 
To  secure  success,  or  even  a 
chance  of  it,  will  require  a  great 
deal  more  to  be  done  than  ap¬ 
pears,  at  present,  to  be  even  irt 
your  contemplation  ;  but,  at  any 
rate,  of  members  of  parliament 
(seldom  the  first  to  find  out  what 
is  right)  you  have  been  the  firBt 
to  declare  the  necessity  of  this 
war  of  Land  against  Scrip. 

“  Lord  Folkestone  lamented 
“  that  the  pugnacious  disposition 
“  which  had  induced  the  Honour- 
“  ble  Gentleman  to  support  the 
“  war,  induced  him  also  to  oppose 
“  every  proposition  which  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  that  side  of  the 
“  House.  It  had  been  observed,. 
“  that  the  motion  would  not  ope- 
“  rate  to  relieve  the  agricultural 
“  distress,  but  it  would  relieve 
“  the  whole  community ,  which 
“  was  a  much  more  desirable  con- 
“  sequence.  With  respect  to  the- 
“  public  debt  of  the  country,  and 
“  the  necessity  so  often  contended 
“  for  of  keeping  good  faith  with 
“  the  public  creditor,  under  all 
“  circumstances,  whether  possible 
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“  or  not,  he  could  not  help  re- 
“  garding  it  as  fallacious  and  ab- 
“  surd.  \Loud  and  general  cheer- 
u  ing\  The  maxim  *  nemo  te- 
“  ‘  netur  ad  impossibile,’  was  one 
“  of  universal  application,  and 
“  he  could  easily  conceive  cases 
“  in  which  a  perseverance  in  what 
“  was  called  good  faith  might  ul- 
“  timately  prove  to  be  bad  faith. 
“  If  the  advantage  of  the  public 
“  creditor  was  to  be  purchased  by 
“  the  injury  of  the  whole  commu- 
“  nity,  he  conceived  that  the 
“  obligation  to  preserve  that  faith 
“  was  at  an  end,  for  the  greater 
“  mustbe  the  more  binding  duty. 
“  Every  day’s  experience  ren- 
“  dered  it  more  and  more  evident 
“  that  the  country  could  not  go 
“  on  maintaining  its  faith  at  such 
“  cm  expense,  and  it  was  an  act 
“  of  duty  that  good  faith  should 
“  submit  to  necessity.  He  would 
“  put  a  case  to  exemplify  what 
“  he  had  stated.  Suppose  the' 
“  country  was  threatened  with 
“  foreign  invasion,  and  that  it 
“  was ■  impossible  to  prepare  for 
“  its  defence  if  we  persisted  iri 


paying  the  public  creditor, 
“  would  it  not  in  that  case  be  a 
“  breach  of  duty  toicards  the  na- 
“  tion  at  large  not  to  break  faith 
“  with  the  ■public  creditor  ?  He 
“  would  put  another  case.  Sup- 
“  pose  the  Public  Debt  had  accu- 
“  mulated  to  such  an  amount  that 
“  the  taxes  necessary  to  pay  the 
“  interest  created  such  distress 
“  among  the  people  as  to  re- 
“  quire  the  suspension  of  our  li- 
“  berties  in  order  to  preserve  tran- 
“  quill'ity,  he  would  ask  was  not 
“  that  a  case  also  in  which  they 
“  would  be  justified  in  breaking 
“faith  with  the  public  creditor? 
“  (Here  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
“  confusion  in  the  House).  It 
“  would  be  easy  for  him  to  put 
“  other  cases,  but  in  the  present 
f  impatient  disposition  of  the 
“  House,  he  would  abstain  from 
V*  doing  so  He  was  far  from  re- 
“  gretting  what  lie  had  said,  be- 
“  cause  he  felt  that  it  was  much 
“  more  fair  in  him  to  avow  those 
“  principles  than  to  entertain  them 
“  in  secret.  At  the  same  time  he 
f  would  intfeat  the  House  not  to 
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4<  be  driven,  by  any  alarm  at  the 
**  opinions  which  he  had  professed, 
4 ‘  from  voting  for  the  motion  of 
“  his  Honourable  Friend.  The 
best  way  of  avoiding  the  ne- 
“  cessity  of  being  driven  to  any 
“  breach  of  faith  was,  to  support 
“  every  motion  for  economy  and 
“  for  the  reduction  of  the  public 
“  expenditure  ;  and  among  other 
measures  of  that  nature,  for 
“  the  motion  of  his  Honourable 
4<  Friend.” 

It  is  curious,  that  no  one  at¬ 
tempted  to  answer  this.  Mr 
Huskisson  begged  the  house  to 
excuse  his  answering  it ;  and  Cas- 
Tlereagh  made  not  even  an  al¬ 
lusion  to  it.  Formerly  what  an 
out-cry  it  would  have  occasioned  ! 
What  an  uproar  and  what  a  hal- 
labaloo  !  This  shows,  that  there 
is,  to  say  the  least,  a  great  deal 
of  doubting  and  fearing  upon  the 
subject.  Van  (the  name  is  “  so 
long”)  said  not  a  word,  though 
the  finance  minister.  Really,  the 
doctrine  seems  to  have  been 
adopted  by  the  house;  for,  it 
was  brought  forth  in  support  of  a 
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motion  that  was  carried.  Mr. 
Western,  who  was  moving  the 
repeal  of  the  Malt-Tax,  ven¬ 
tured  to  say,  that  the  famous 
Peel’s  Bill,  that  dearest  child  of 
the  Six-Acts  parliament,  never 
could  be  carried  into  complete 
effect.  I  said  so,  the  moment  I 
saw  the  pretty  dear  thing.  I  pro¬ 
nounced  its  fate  at  once,  and  my 
sentence  was  here,  in  England,  in 
two  months  after  the  sweet  babe 
first  saw  the  light.  However,  a 
county  member  should  be,  in  such 
a  case,  a  year  or  two  behind  a 
Radical.  It  is  good  to  hear  him 
say  this  now;  and  I  believe,  that 
Papa  Peel  himself  begins  to 
doubt  of  the  constitution  of  his 
cub  ;  for,  never  one  word  do  I 
hear  him  say  in  support  of  it. 
Indeed,  as  we  shall  see,  bye-and- 
bye,  if  the  newspaper  reports  be 
correct,  he  appears  to  have  made 
up  his  mind  to  bid  the  darling 
adieu. 

The  second  topic  of  my  letter 
is  the  debate  on  Van’s  motion 
for  enabling  the  Bank  to  pay  in 
cask  at  an  earlier  period  than 
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that  appointed  by  Peel's  Bill. 
To  enable,  means,  in  this  case,  to 
•permit,  As  the  law  now  stands, 
that  famous  association  of  paper- 
money  makers  are  to  be  compelled 
to  pay  in  cash  in  May  1823 ;  and 
may,  if  they  please,  pay  in  cash 
in  1S22.  But,  they  are  restrained 
j( cruel  restraint !)  from  paying  in 
cash  before  1822  ;  they  are  im¬ 
patient  to  pay  nmo ;  and,  in  or- 
•der  to  gratify  this  impatience, 
they  are,  by  Van’s  new  law, 
to  have  all  restraint  taken  off! 
Blessed  tidings  !  Then,  we  shall 
hear  no  more  of  forgeries  !  Hear 
it,  O  world  :  the  Bank  is,  almost 
immediately  going  to  pay  in  cash  ! 
Not  so  fast  I  Not  so  fast  1  They 
-are  to  pay  in  cash  if  they  please, 
when  they  please,  and  to  whom 
iliey  please  / 

Now,  what  ean  this  mean? 
Who  can  tell?  How  can  any 
one  even  guess  at  what  this  is  in¬ 
tended  to  effect  ?  So  little  did 
Mr.  Baring  expect  any  thing 
from  it ;  so  little  confidence  did 
he  appear  to  have  in  any  thing 
to  be  effected  by  it;  so  far  did  he 
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think  a  real  payment  in  cash  pos¬ 
sible  ;  that  he,  as  soon  as  he  had 
heard  the  motion,  proposed  the 
adoption  of  the  measure  which  ne 
had  talked  of  before  ;  namely,  the 
measure  of  the  Oracle,  who  had 
proposed  “  perpetual  bullion- 
“  payments',"  that  is  to  say,  per¬ 
petual  paper-payments  ! 

Mr.  Baring  made,  upon  this 

% 

occasion,  a  speech,  upon  which 
he  was  very  much  complimented, 
and  which  gave  great  satisfaction 
to  me,  as  well  it  might,  being, 
as  it  was,  with  some  few  excep¬ 
tions,  a  long  String  of  my  own 
remarks  and  opinions  very  neatly 
put  together.  I  shall  extract 
some  of  them  and  insert  them 
here.  They  are  my  own  property, 
and  I  have  a  right  to  do  what  I 
please  with  them.  1.  “  The  Right 
“  Honourable  Gentleman  had 
“  said,  that  the  putting  but  bf 
“  gold  by  the  Bank  bf  England 
“  would  operate  as  a  relief  to  the 
“  circulation  of  the  world.  This 
“  would  have  been  an  important 
“  effect  if  it  could  be  so  produced, 
“  but  he  (Mr.  B.)  held  it  to  be  a 
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“  mistake;  for  just  in  proportion 
“  as  gold  was  put  forth  by  the 
Bank,  they  must  withdraw 
“  paper,  so  that  nothing  would 
“  be  added  or  diminished  of  the 
4‘  general  mass  of  circulation. 
«  (hear!)” 

See  Letter  to  Tierney,  where 
I  proved  that  this  must  be  the  case ; 
and  see  also  letters  on  Peel’s  Bill. 
2.  44  Before  any  step  was  taken 
he  begged  once  more  to  call  the 
44  attention  of  the  House  to  this 
44  great  subject.  He  was  aware,  in 
44  doing  so,  that  nothing  was  a 
41  greater  misfortune  than  a  vary- 
4‘  ing  standard,  so  that  .  if  he 
44  thought  he  had  not  a  very 
“  weighty  cause  he  should  not 
44  have  troubled  the  Committee  on 
*'  the  subject ;  and  having  pro- 
44  posed  his  plan,  and  having  it 
41  disposed  of  as  it  probably  would 
44  be,  the  House  might  proceed 
44  to  the  adoption  of  the  plan  of 
41  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
44  quer,  which,  when  it  was  once 
44  settled,  he  (Mr.  B.)  should  be 
44  the  last  man  to  attempt  to  dis- 
turb.  But  before  the  House 


“  set  the  seal  to,  this  plan,  he 
“  begged  to  call  their  attention  to 
44  the  question,  whether  it  was  not 
“  important  that  the  whole  ques- 
“  tion  should  be  re-considered  ? 

“  He  should  do  so  without  per- 
“  sonality  (if  there  could  be  said 
“  to  be  any  personality  in  argu- 
“  ment),  for  if  the  House  had 
“  been  wrong,  he  also  had  beer * 
“  wrong,  for  though  he  had  not 
“  been  in  the  House  at  the  time 
“  that  the  Bill  for  the  Resumption 
“  of  Cash  Payments  was  agi  tated, 

“  he  had  given  evidence  before  two 
44  Committees,  who  had  done  him 
44  the  honour  to  ask  his  opinion. 
44  However,  though  he  had  re- 
“  commended  the  establishment  of 
“  a  fixed  standard,  he  had  not 
44  given  his  opinion  in  favour  of 
41  any  precise  standard.  But 
44  perhaps  there  was  no  Gentleman 
44  who  would  not  ha  ve  the  frank-  ’ 
44  ness  to  say,  that  since  the  first 
44  discussion  of  this  question,  his 
44  opinion  had  not  been  changed 
“  in  some  branch  of  it. 

Perhaps  not;  not  one  of  the 
whole  House,  perhaps ;  but. 
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there  was  one  “  out  of  doors .” 
Out  of  the  kingdom;  and  in 
Long  Island,  whose  opinion  of, 
and,  whose  predictions  as  to,  this 
measure,  and  every  branch  of  it, 
were  put  forth  at  once,  and  with¬ 
out  the  smallest  hesitation.  He 
wanted  no  time  to  enlighten  him. 
He  foresaw  and  foretold,  and, 
though  absent,  warned  his  coun¬ 
try  of  the  distresses  that  this  bill 
would  occasion ;  and,  he  foretold, 
too,  that  the  Bill  v'ould  never 
go  into  complete  effect. 

3.  “  He  wished  the  House  to 
“  ask  themselves  what  was  the 
“  real  cause  of  the  situation  of 
“  the  country  ?  Why  were  they 
**  besieged,  not  with  clamour,  but 
“  but  with  Petitions,  couched  in 
44  the  most  respectful  terms  from  all 
“  classes,  and  from  none  more 
“  than  from  that  important  class 
"  the  agriculturists.  We  were 
“  now  many  years  beyond  the 
44  time  when  the  effect  of  the 
“  transition  fron  tear  to  peace 
“  must  have  been  felt ;  when  all 
“  the  stories  of  ever  production 
“  and  under  jrroduction  were 


“  out  of  place ;  when  such 
*'  reasons  to  account  for  the  dis— 
“  tresses  of  the  country  were 
“  mere  trash,  as  all  this,  if  left  tff 
“  itself,  must  have  been  regulated 
“  long  ago  (hear!)  It  was  na- 
“  tural,  therefore,  that  they  should 
“  look  for  a  solution  to  a  cireuna- 
“  stance  ’ 

I,  indeed,  always  called  this- 

* 

trash ;  but,  Mr.  Baring  never 
called  it  thus  before.  I  filled 
whole  pages  with  laughing  at  the 
surplus  produce  and  surplus  popu¬ 
lation;  but,  it  required  a  long 
time  to  open  the  eyes  of  Mr. 
Baring. 

4.  “  We  were  now  placed  in 
“  a  state,  in  which  no  country 
“  ever  teas  placed  before,  a  ra- 
“  pidlg  progressive  increase  of 
“  the  value  of  money.  There  had 
“  been  many  instances  of  a  con- 
“  trary  progress,  but  u  e  were  the 
“  first  to  give  the  example  of  this 

uphill  return  to  a  higher  stand - 
“  ardP 

This  is  such  slavish  imitation  ; 
such  barefaced  plagiarism,  that 
the  match  of  it  is  not  to  be  found. 
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either  in  verse  or  in  prose.  Puff’s 
imitation  of  Shakespe  are  :  “Per- 
41  dition  catch  my  soul,  but  I  do 
41  love  thee !”  was  not  more 
flagrant.  But,  as  Puff  said  : 

“  Surely  the  same  thought  may 
“  strike  two  different  persons.” 
This  was  so  recent  too.  This 
passage  was  contained  in  a  Re¬ 
gister  not  four  weeks  old  !  Come, 
come  !  I  must  look  sharply  about 
me,  I  see,  or  I  shall  have  some  of 
you  purloining  even  the  Puff- 
Out! 

6.  “  There  was  no  doubt,  that 
41  for  a  long  time  the  country  had 
“  been  spending  its  capital  in- 
41  stead  of  its  income,  and  that 
41  as  this  had  created  a  temporary 
44  appearance  of  prosperity ,  it 
“  would  produce  subsequent  ex- 
“  haustion  and  distress.  They 
“  might  see  the  truth  of  this,  by 
41  applying  it  even  to  any  country 
“  town.  If  the  country  gentle- 
41  men  of  any  neighbourhood 
41  were  to  scrape  together  all  the 
“  capital  of  the  neighbourhood  to 
“  spend  it  in  any  unproductive 
41  works,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
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“  that  the  process  would  produce 
“  momentary  prosperity  and  sub- 
“  sequent  distress.  But  too  long 
“  a  time  had  elapsed  since  the 
“  peace,  for  the  effect  to  continue 
“  to  be  felt,  and  he  was  therefore 
“  induced  to  look  to  the  other 
“  present  peculiar  circumstance, 
“  the  up-hill  progress  towards 
“our  ancient  standard.  If, 
“  indeed,  we  had  now  got  over 
“  the  difficulty,  if  we  were  now  at 
“  the  top  of  the  hill,  he  should 
“  th'mk  we  had  good  reason  to 
“  persevere ;  but  we  were  loaded 
“  with  immense  debts,  not  only 
“  the  public  debt,  but  from  in - 
“  dividual  to  individual,  that  he 
“  saw  no  limit  to  the  pressure. 
“  He  had  never  thought  with  some 
“  Gentlemen,  that  there  was  a 
“  difficulty  in  the  actual  payment 
“  in  specie  [hear  !].  The  dif- 
“  Acuity  ‘  was  in  mastering  the 
“  increase  of  debts  and  of  burthens 
“  which  that  payment  would  cast 
“  upon  us.” 

See  Letter  to  Tierney;  see 

20  different  Registers.  My 

readers  must  have  heard  all  these 
2  o 
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things  from  me,  ’till  tired  of 
hearing  them  ;  and,  after  all  this 
out  they  come  in  the  speech  of  a 
Member  of  “  the  Great  Council .” 
Look  at  the  Petition,  my  lord, 
that  you  would  not  present  for 
me.  Look  at  that,  and  then  cry 
shame  on  those,  who  you  thought 
would  not  listen  to  it. 

6.  “  A  question  of  great  im- 
“  portance,  therefore,  was  to  as- 
“  certain  the  degree  of  deprecia- 
“  tion  from  which  we  were  re- 

“  turning.  It  was  an  observa- 

•  '  % 

“  tion,  than  which  nothing  was, 
“  more  true,  that  the  variation 
“  of  the  value  of  the  currency 
“  was  net  immediately  perceived 
by  the  wisest  of  the  community. 
“  We  .saw  that  bread  and  every 
“  other  article  varied  in  price, 
“  but  it  at  first  sight  appeared, 
“  that  thp  standard  by  which  all 
these  things  were  measured 
'*  never  varied.  But  that  there 
“  had  been  a  change  in  this 
“  standard  was  now  acknow- 
“  lodged  ever*  by  the  Right 
“  Hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Van- 


“  into  resolutions  which  it  would 
“  have  been  better  that  the 
“  House  should  never  have 
“  adopted,  and  which  he  hoped 
“  they  would  one  day  rescind 
“  [hear  !].  It  was  said  by  the 
•*  Honourable  Member  for  For- 
“  tarlington  (Mr.  Ricardo),  that 
“  wdien  this  Act  w'as  passed, 

“  there  teas  only  a  difference  of 

* 

“  six  per  cent,  between  that  and 
“  the  ancient  currency  of  the 
“  country;  but  it  should  have 
“  been  observed,  that  at  that 
“  very  time  a  change  was  going 
“  on,  that  the  value  of  the  cur- 
“  rency  had  for  some  time  been 
“  rising,  and  that  the  price  of 
“  commodities  had  not  then  aq- 
commodated  themselves  to  that 
“  increased  value  ;  to  look  merely 
“  at  the  apparent  difference  be- 
“  tween  paper  and  gold  of  6  or  <t 
“  per  cenf,  teas  not  the  right  view 
“  of  the  subject” 

I  had  laughed  at  this  idea  only 
the  Register,  or  two,  before  Mr. 
Baring  made  his  speech;  and 
had  exclaimed ;  “  There !  there 
“  is  a  specimen  of  the  wisdom  we 
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“  have  to  look  up  to?”  It  is 
consummately  absurd:  it  is  too 
absurd  to  remark  on.  And,  Mr. 
Baring  might  have  let  it  alone, 
or  allotted  to  it  only  a  paren¬ 
thesis;  but,  he  really  seems  to 
have  been  bent  upon  plucking 
me. 

7.  “  The  effects  of  the  rise  of 
“  ■  the  value  of  the  currency  had 
“  been  most  ably  and  propheti- 
callu  described  by  Dr.  Cople- 
“  stone,  who  thought,  how- 
“  ever,  that  all  these  inconve- 
niencies  should  be  endured  for 
the  sake  of  the  object.” 

Who  the  Devi!  is  Dr.  Copre- 
STONe!  Some  Dutch  loan-jobber, 
perhaps?  Did  you  ever  hear  of 
him  my  lord?  I  never  did.  But, 
had  Mr.  Baring  never  heard  of 
any  body  else,  who  had  propheti¬ 
cally  described  the  effects  of  rais¬ 
ing  the  value  of  the  currency  l 
Had  he  heard  of  none  of  the 
prophecies  from  Botley  and  from 
Long  Island,  incessantly  pouring 
forth  from  1814  to  1819  inclu¬ 
sive?  Who  the  Devil  is  Dr.  Co- 
plestone!  This  is  like  your 
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lordship  quoting  Old  Lord  Li¬ 
verpool in  the  Debate  on  Peel’s 
Bill.  Mr.  Bariisc  seems  to 
have  seen,  that  almost  the  WEole 
of  his  speech  would  be  known  to 
be  mine.  He  therefore,  quoted 
Dr.  CoPLESTONE  (which  may  be 
a  real  name)  in’  order  to  excite 
a  belief,  that  there  were,  at  least, 
others,  to  whom  he  might  have 
been  indebted. 

8.  “  In  such  a  state  of  things, 

“  how  could  it  be  recommended 

<£  that  a  greater  alteration  should 

“  be  made  in  the  currency  than 

“  good  faith  required?  Vi  hut 

“  faith  required  should  be  done  ; 

“  but  nothing  should  be  yielded 

“  to  the  mere  coxcombry  of  de-‘ 

“  siring  a  purer  standard.  If 

“  the  country  had  had  no 

“  debt,  and  they  had  merely 

“  saf  as  umpires  to  say  what 

should  have  been  done  be- 

“  tween  debtors  tind  creditors , 

“  he  should  have  not  hesitated  to 

“  have  sanctioned  a  dep''i'i‘dure 

“ from  the  cld  standard.  He 

“  should  have  taken  the  pound 

“  sterling  (not  now  pretending  to 
2  o  2 
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“  speak  accurately)  at  15  or  16 
“  shillings.  But  now  the  question 
“  of  public  faith  intervened.  It 
COuM  not  be  doubted  that  the 

“  public  creditor,  and  all  to  whom 
“  money  was  due,  had  been  be- 
“  nefiled  to  the  extent  of  the 
“  change  in  the  value  of  money. 
“  — It  might  be  said  that  during 
“  the  depreciation  they  had  been 
“  injured  to  the  same  extent  (hear, 
“  hear,  hear  !).  He  did  not  say 
“  that  an  argument  might  not  be 
“  raised  on  the  subject,  but  the 
“  creditor  received  more  than  the 
“  debtor  could  afford.  The  ef- 
“  feet  was,  that  the  industrious 
“  were  obliged  to  labour  under 
“  difficulties,  that  the  drones 
“  might  live  in  the  greater  affiu- 
“  ence.  He  used  the  term  drone 
“  merely  to  describe  the  operation 
xc  of  the  system,  not  to  convey 
the  idea  that  justice  should  not 
“  be  done.  Of  th®  two  opera- 
“  tions  of  raising  and  lowering 
“  the  value  of  the  currency,  the 
“  latter  was  certainly  better  than 
“  the  opposite,  because  the  lower- 
“  ing  of  the  value  of  the  curren- 
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cy  was  cheating  the  drones. 
The  person  who  had  any  thing 
to  sell  found  the  value  of  his 
goods  increasing  ;  the  man  who 
had  to  huy  found  the  value  of 
his  money  diminishing 
I  was  grossly  abused,  when  I 
called  the  money-lenders  drones  ; 
but  this  I  have  called  them  a 
thousand  times.  This  ruin  of 
the  borrowers,  who  are  the  active 
part  of  the  community,  your 
lordship  will  find  set  forth  (and, 
I  trust,  in  a  manner  somewhat 
more  happy  and  able  than  that 
of  Mr.  Baring)  in  that  very 
Petition,  which  your  lordship 
refused  to  present  for  me  in 
1818. — Apropos  !  Mr.  Charles 
Wynne,  has  lately  said,  in  the 
House,  that  it  would  be  better 
for  gentlemen  to  state  the.  sub¬ 
stance,  than  to  read,  long  peti¬ 
tions  ;  and,  as  an  instance  of  the 
effect  of  reading  long  petitions, 
he  cited  the  reading  of  one  of 
mine,  which,  he  said,  so  thinned 
the  House,  that  the  House  was 
counted  out.  The  subject  of  this 
petition,  which  was  presented  by 
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the  gallant  Lord  Cochrane, 
was  on  the  right  of  resist¬ 
ance.  It  was  .unpleasant  to  the 
delicate  ears  of  the  Honour¬ 
able  House  ;  but,  it  was  presented, 
and  partly  read.  Mr.  Wynne 
should  not,  however,  judge  of  a 
tiling  by  the  disposition,  or  indis¬ 
position,  of  the  House  to  hear  it ; 
for,  in  spite  of  all  the  advantages 
of  person,  planner,  and  voice,  I 
once  had  the  mortification  to  see 
Mr.  Wynne,  not  only  thin,  but 
actually  clear,  both  House  and 
Gallery,  if  leaving  only  seven 
persons  (including  the  Speaker) 
in  the  former  and  two  in  the  latter 
may  be  deemed  clearing  /  Now, 
if  this  .was  the  case  with  a  gen¬ 
tleman,  who,  a  little  while  ago, 
was  expected  to  be  chosen  to  be 
the  ‘f  First  Commoner  of  Eng- 
“  land,"  I  may,  surely,  console 
myself  when  I  reflect  on  the 
thinning  effects  of  my.  petition.— 
The  house,  however,  by  the  time 
that  Mr.  Wynne  shall  become 
“  First  Commoner  of  England," 
will,  I  imagine,  be  willing  to  hear 
even  long  petitions  read.  It  will 


grow  more  patient,  less  apt  to 
take  offence  at  our  little  errors  of 
expression,  and,  in  short,  able  to 
bear  with  what  Mr.  Baring  calls 
“  clamour 

9.  “  The  operation  (he  was 
speaking  of  interest,  not  of  ho- 
“  nesty)  was  advantageous  to 
“  the  country.  The  Honourable 
“  Member  for  Portarlington  told 
“  them  that  the  change  of  the  va- 
“  lue  of  the  currency  immediately 
had  its  effect  on  all  commodities . 

“  But  the  effect  could  not  pene- 
“  trate  into  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
“  try,  or  change  habitual  expert 
“  ces.  If  he  was  going  to  York, 

“  and  gave  ,a  post.-boy  2s.  Gd.  who 
“  was  accustomed  to  get  3s.  the 
“  man  would  think  him  a  shabby 
“  fellow,  in  spite. of  his  political 
“  economy.” 

This  is  worse  than  all  the  rest ! 
In  1816,  I  published  in  the  Regis 
ter  here,  a  Letter  addressed  to  the 
Americans,  warning  them  against 
the  effects  of  paper-money.  In 
order  to  enforce  my  advice,  I  de¬ 
scribed  to  them  the  then  state  of 
England,  tossed  to  and  fro  by,  a 
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currency  of  uncertain  standard ;  I  knowledging,  that  it  is  Cob- 
and,  to  illustrate  my  description,  bet  i ’s  doctrines  that  are  adopt- 
I  related  wl. at  had  just  happened  ed.  I  am  aware  of  this:  it  de- 
to  myself  on  the  road  between  serves  punishment ;  and  punish- 
Botley  and  London.  I  stated  to  ment  it  shall  receive  in  full  rnea- 
them,  that  I  had  endeavoured  to  sure,  heaped  up  arid  running 
bring  A  POST-BOY  down  to  over.  I  know  that  ruin,  total 
dhe  price  of  bread  ;  I  related  what  ruin,  must  fall  upon  you,  unless 
passed  between  him  and  me ;  and  you  act  upon  my  principles.  I 
and  I  concluded  by  observing,  know  you  cannot  utter  common 
that,  in  spite  of  my  arguments  sense,  upon  these  subjects,  witlr- 
and  my  facts,  I  got  myself  charged  out  repeating,  in  substance,  at 
with  meanness  by  post-boy,  ostler,  least,  what  I  have  said  over  and 
and  all  the  Inn  Yard. — This  is  over  again;  and  you  shall  nei- 
really  too  gross !  Nobody  will  be-  ther  act  nor  speak  without  my 
lieve,  that  Mr.  Baring  got  this  I  claiming  my  oivn. 

from  Br.  Coplestone  ? - The  10.  “  It  was  found  that  in  other 

truth  is,  that  Mr.  Baring  has  wie-  “  countries  where  a  paper  cur- 
mory,  but  no  mind.  It  is  not  “  rency  prevailed,  no  such  forge- 
enough  that  a  man  confess  his  hav-  “  ries  were  heard  of  as  unhap¬ 
ing  been  wrong.  He  must,  if  he  “  pily  occurred  in  this  country, 
would  be  thought  candid,  fairly  “  He  might  be  answered  by  a 
acknowledge  to  whom  he  is  “  statement,  that  the  same  de- 
indebted  for  the  correction  “  gree  of  ingenuity  was  not  ap- 
of  his  errors.  Ah  !  my  Lord  !  “  plied  to  the  same  purpose  in 
There  are  a  great  many  men  like  “  those  countries.  But  it  so  hap - 
Mr.  Baring  !  I  can  tell  you  pre-  “  pe.ned,  that  in  America,  for  in- 
cisely  what  the  feeling  is.  It  is  “  stance,  the  foigery  of  bank  notes 
this,  that  anything,  even  mill  and  “  ivas  very  rarely  heard  of,  and 
perdition,  are  preferable  to  ac-  “  in  that  country  there  were  notes 
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“  in  circulation  of  very 
“  descriptions.” 


do  not  speak  ironically,  when  I 
say,  that  Mr.  Baring  would  not, 
as  I  believe,  be  guilty  of  a  wilful 
falsehood.  But,  nothing  can  be 
more  false  than  this.  Out  of  one 
parcel  of  notes, "sent  me  to  Long 
Island,  by  my  son,  from  New 
York,  I  had  not  many  less  than 
twenty  forged  notes.  At  one 
time  nearly  half  the  notes  in  cir¬ 
culation  were  forgeries.  In  Ca¬ 
nada  they  are  made  and  sold  pub¬ 
licly  for  use  in  the  United  States. 
Even  those,  who  took  them,  and 
discovered  them  to  be  forgeries, 
used  to  sell  them  as  forged  notes ! 
What  Mr.  Baring  must  mean,  is, 
that  there  was  no  punishment  for 
such  forgeries.  There  was  none, 
that  I  ever  heard  of  at  New  York. 
The  banks  refused  them  ;  and  the 
holder  did  what  he  could  with 
them.  And  that  wrould  be  the 
best  way  here.  The  thing  ought 
to  stand,  if  at  all,  by  its  own  in¬ 
trinsic  strength. 

Thus  I  dismiss  Mr.  Baring; 


but,  I  must  not  let  go  my  hold  of 
this  debate,  ’till  we  hear  Mr. 
Peel,  who  dropped,  as  I  ob¬ 
served  before,  something  rather 
ominous.  I  will  take  all  that  he 
is  reported  to  have  said;  for. one 
word  here  is  of  more  importance 
than  whole  columns  of  his  talk 
about  Catholic  Securities. 

“  Mr.  Peel  said,  it  was  im- 
“  possible  for  the  eloquence  of 
“  the  greatest  orator  to.  have 
“  convinced  him  more  com- 
“  pletely  of  the  policy  of  in- 
“  traducing  the  Act  for  re- 
“  moving  llie  restrictions  from 
“  the  Bank,  than  he  had  been 
“  convinced  by  the  declaration 

■  i 

“  which  he  had  just  heard  from 
“  his  Honourable  Friend,  who 
“  was  himselfa  Bank  Director — 

“  that  the  Bank  had  no  cpntroul 
“  whatever  over  the  currency  of 
“  the  country.  He  approached 
“  with  greater  diffidence,  how- 
“  ever,  the  arguments  of  the 
“  Gentlemen  who  had  opened  this 
“  dehate,  especially  as  there  was 
“  no  material  difference  between 
“  them  in  the  principles  on  which 
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“  those  arguments  were  founded. 

“  He  protested  against  the  con- 
“  elusions  which  the  Honourable 
“  Gentleman  had  drawn  from 
“  those  principles,  and  the  two 
“  propositions  which  he  had  re- 
“  commended  to  the  Committee. 

“  Upon  the  decision ,  as  to  the 
m4kns  of  preventing  forgery, 

“  he  thought  the  permanent  adop- 
“  tionof  the  Ricardo  plan  would 
“  materially  depend.  Although 
“  it  might  not  be  possible  to 
“  take  any  effectual  remedy 
“  against  forgery,  he  regretted 
“  that  the  Committee  had  made 
“  no  attempt  to  approximate  at 
“  least  towards  such  a  remedy 
“  [hear,  hear!].  Adverting  to 
“  Ireland,  the  Right  Honour- 
“  able  Gentleman  observed,  that 
“  in  that  country  great  progress 
“  had  been  made  in  preventing 
“  forgery  by  the  mathematical 
“  accuracy  with  which  globular 
“  figures  were  introduced  upon 
“the  notes.  By  this  means 
“  forgery  was  rendered,  if  not 
“  impossible,  at  least  very  diffi- 
“  cult.  The  Right  Honourable 


“  Member,  after  some  further 
“  observations  upon  the  effect 
“  which  a  resumption  of  Cash 
“  Payments  would  have  upon 
“  our  currency,  concluded  by 
“  supporting  the  motion.” 

If  this  mean  any  thing,  it 
means  this  :  that  if  a  scheme  can 
be  found  out  for  preventing  for¬ 
gery,  “  the  Ricardo  Plan ,”  may 

% 

be  properly  enough  adopted  !  In¬ 
deed  !  Whyr,  then,  away  goes 
the  “  standard  of  our  fathers,” 
as  the  Speaker  called  it !  Away 
goes  cash-payments  to  the  day  of 
eternity ;  for,  the  “  Ricardo 

“  plan  ”  abolishes  coin  as  an 
old,  vulgar,  foolish,  obsolete 

thing.  The  “  Ricardo  plan  ” 
is  a  plan  of  perpetual  paper- 
money.  And  yet,  Mr.  Peel, 
the  Papa  of  the  famous  Bill, 
passed  by  the  not  less  famous 
Six-Acts  parliament,  is  made 
to  say,  that,  “  upon  the  de- 
“  cision,  as  to  the  means  of  pre- 
“  venting  forgery',  he  thought ,. 
“  the  permanent  adoption  of  the 
“  Ricardo  plan  would  materially 
“  depend .”  What  are  we  to 
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hear  next  ?  What  is  to  come 
after  this  ?  So,  if  an  inimitable 
note  had  been  discovered,  the 
Peel  Bill  was  to  be  repealed ? 
Eh?  Is  that  it  ?  We  never  heard 
of  this  before.  We  heard  a  great 
deal  about  the  abomination  of  the 
want  of  coins  circulating ;  but,  did 
we  ever  before  hear  of  the  Peel  Bill 
depending  for  its  execution,  or 
non-execution,  on  the  inimitable 
note  ?  Why,  at  the  time  when 
the  Peel  Bill  was  passed,  not  a 
soul  who  did  not  expect  the  ini¬ 
mitable  note  out  in  three  months. 
I  did  not,  indeed,  and  especially 
when  I  heard  of  the  Yankee 
makers  of  inimitables  being  ship¬ 
ped  olf.  Then  I  knew  what  I 
before  firmly  believed.  Indeed 
the  thing  cannot  be,  my  lord.  It 
is  out  of  reason.  If  any  people 
can  do  such  things,  the  Americans 
can.  They  do  things  that  other 
nations  cannot  do.  They  exceed 
all  the  world  in  mechanical  con¬ 
trivances  ;  and  well  they  may, 
when  every  one  is  an  inventor  of 
something  from  his  youth.  But, 
if  they,  who  have  invented  the 


best  printing  presses  used  in 
London ;  if  they  who  halve  in¬ 
vented  those  saw-mills,  which  it  is 
well  worth  ten  voyages  to  see  y 
if  they  who  have  bridges  ovey 
rivers  more  than  a  mile  wide,  fou 
carriages  and  loads  of  all  sorts, 
under  which  bridges  large  vessels 
sail,  and  which  bridges  have  no¬ 
thing  to  support  them  in  the  water v 
and  have  no  contact  with  the 
earth  but  at  the  two  ends;  if  they,, 
who  invent  and  execute  such> 
things,  cannot  invent  an  inimi¬ 
table  note,  how  are  we  to  expect 
the  invention  from  any  body  else  ? 
The  Americans  exceed  us  ire 
paper  beyond  all  comparison^ 
The  paper  made  by  Mr.  Gilpin 
in  Delaware,  is  finer,  far  finer,  than 
the  inside  wing  of  the  May  Bug,, 
or  Cock  Chaffer,  as  the  boys  call 
it.  If  they,  therefore,  cannot 
accomplish  this  object,  how  is 
any  body  else  to  do  it?  Thank 
God,  the  thing  cannot  be  done  ; 
but,  if  it  could,  what  had  it  to  do- 
with  Peel’s  Bill  ?  The  inimitable- 
note  was  expected;  it  was  a  part 
of  the  grand  operations  of  Ihe: 
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Six-Acts  Parliament ;  but  it  was 
to  have  nothing  to  do  with  cash- 
payments.  They  were  to  take 
place;  they  were  enacted;  and, 
without  and  provisoes  about  ini¬ 
mitable  notes.  Now,  however,  it 
would  seem,  that  the  discovery  of 
an  inimitable  note  is  to  warrant 
k  repeal  of  the  Bill,  and  an 
adoption  of  the  Ricardo,  or  Ora¬ 
cle,  or  perpetual,  or  everlasting 
paper,  plan  !  Faith,  if  this  be  the' 
case,  we  shall  soon  have  an  inimit¬ 
able  note  discovered  !  If  the  note 
is  to  justify  the  repeal  of  the  Bill, 
we  shall  soon  see  "ihe  note.  The 
note  will  not  be  inimitable  ;  but, 
when  once  the  bill  is  repealed’ 
I’ll  engage  for  its  never  being  re¬ 
newed. 

Mr.  Peel  regrets  that  the 
* ‘  Commission  had  not  made  an 
“  attempt  to  approximate  to- 
41  wards  the  note.”  I  dare  say 
he  does.  They  will  quicken  their 
movements,  I’ll  warrant  them 
when  the  repeal  of  his  bill  is  to  be 
the  effect  of  the  discovery.  This 
will  make  them  work  double  tides; 
■and,  I  should  not  be  at  all  surpri¬ 


zed,  if  Van  or  or  old  Davies  were 
to  announce,  in  a  few  days,  that, 
just  when  they  were  about  to  give 
up  boring,  their  genius  gushed 
out  and  made  the  excavation 
overflow.  Ah !  tell  the  Land¬ 
lords,  that  the  Bill  will  not  be  re¬ 
pealed,  and  that  wheat  will  come 
down  to  four  shillings  a  bushel,  if 

an  inimitable  ru  to  re  net  disco- 

% 

vered  ;  and,  I’ll  engage,  that  they 
will  soon  cause  the  discovery  of 
an  inimitable  note.  Mr.  Peel 
appears  to  have  a  perfect  con¬ 
tempt  for  what  people  say  “  out 
“  of  doors ;”  and  this  is.  lucky 
for  him,  for,  there  does  seem 
to  be  in  store  for  this  gentleman’s 
darling  measure  endless,  para¬ 
graphs,  epigrams,  and  jests  of  all 
sorts.  I  saw  an  acrostic  on  his 
name  the  other  day,  which  made 
me  laugh  most  heartily,  and  which 
should  make  my  readers  laugh 
too,  were  it  not  for  the  banish- 
wienf-bill ;  that  other  great  mea¬ 
sure  of  the  Six- Acts  Parliament , 
which  measure,  as  we  have  here 
an  instance,  seems  to  have  been 
a  necessary  consequence  of  the 
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Peel  Bill.  Puns  are  but  poor 
things;  but,  nearly  with  literal 
truth  may  it  be  said,  that  the  far¬ 
mers  and  landlords  are  peeled. 
Of  one  thing,  however,  Mr.  Peer 
may  be  assured  ;  and  that  is, 
that,  if  his  Bill  remain  in  forse  a 
year  longer,  it  will  render  him 
more  famous  than  any  man  of 
this  our  day,  Sidmouth  not  ex¬ 
cepted. 

Let  us  now  leave  this  “  great 

young  statesman”  for  a  while  ; 
him,  who,  Avhen  yet  a  sucker,  was 
taken  in  the  arms  of  his  noble 
cotton-spinning  sire,  and  held  up 
to  the  view  of  assembled  friends 
of  the  “  Great  Statesman  now  no 
“  more,”  while  the  pious  sire  in¬ 
voked  the  genius  of  that  Great 
Man  to  shed  its  influence  on  the 
child  of  promise!  This  is  the  fa¬ 
ther’s  own  story,  you  know,  told 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  or  at 
the  London  Tavern,  I  forget 
which,  at  the  very  time  when  the 
“  great  young  statesman”  was 
bringing  in  this  very  Bill.  It  was 
pretty  well  to  hear  this  story  from 
an  old  manufacturer !  It  was 
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pretty  well  to  hear,  that,  while 
his  looms  were  chi-che-checing , 
and  his  spinning  jemmies  were 
humming  in  his  ears,  he  was  hold¬ 
ing  up  his  child  in  his  arms,  and 

t 

actually  foretelling,  that  he  would 
be  the  successor  of  Pitt  f  The 
thing,  however,  would  be  pos¬ 
sible,  if  there  were  materials  to 
work  on ;  but  the  successors  that 
Pitt  has  already  had,  together 
with  that  “  Great  Council,”  whom 
no  man  must  endeavour  to  bring 
into  contempt  on  pain  of  banish¬ 
ment,  have  so  judiciously  ma¬ 
naged  the  matter,  that  Mr.  Peer, 
the  great  young  statesman,” 
has  no  matter  to  work  upon  ? 

We  will,  at  any  rate,  quit  him 

/  .  " 

for  the  present,  and  come,  if  your 
lordship  please,  to  the  last  topic 
of  my  Letter;  namely,  the  fa¬ 
mous  Conimittee  of  Gaffer 
GoOcri. 

The  Gaffer  has  got  “  up 
“  stairs  how  he  will  get  down 
again  I  cannot  say ;  but,  it  it 
were  not  for  the  fear  of  being 
banished,  I  would  venture  to 
guess.  The  professed  object  of 
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of  the  land.  There  are  ten  la¬ 
bourers  to  one  fox-hunting  far¬ 
mer  ;  perhaps  there  are  twenty ; 
and,  are  these  to  pass  ioxnothing? 
Is  the  interest  of  these  to  be 
Wt  out  of  view?  Is  nobody  to 
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the  Committee  is  to  find  out  a 

remedy,  for  what  is  called  “  agri- 
“  cultural  distress."  Th  ebusiness, 
with  which  this  branch  of  the 
“  great  Council”  is  charged,  is, 
to  inquire ;  and  the  inquiry  is  to 
relate  to  the  allegations  contained  |  be  considered  but  the  late  guzzler 
in  the  petitions  of  tlie  farmers.  I  of  port  ?  A  village  consists  of 
Inquire  ?  Of  whom  ?  Who  I  three  big  farmers  and  their  fami- 
are  to  be  the  witnesses  ?  The  lies,  perhaps ;  and  of  three  score 
farmers  themselves  ?  And  who,  families  oflabourers,  smiths,  brick- 
then,  are  to  call  these  witnesses?  I  layers, wheelrights, collar-makers. 
Who  are  to  select  them  ?  These  shoe-makers,  taylors,  and  so  on. 
are  all  very  pertinent  questions.  Now,  if,  hy  low  prices,  the  three 
For,  if  large  farmers,  fox-hunt- I  score  have  been  bettered  and  the 

ing  farmers,  farmers  with  Wel-if/nee  have  been  worsted,  is  this. 

| 

lington  boots,  farmers  of  the  I  tobecalled“  agricultural  distress'1” 
Yeomanry  “  Cavalry;'’’  if  these  I  Come,  come,  Mr.  Banker-Attor- 
only  are  to  be  enquired  of,  thej  ney!  Come,  Mr.  Port-Guzzler  2 
inquiry  will  be  of  a  character  that  It  is  better,  say  what  you  will, 
I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe,  for  three  to  suffer  than  for  three 
A  batch  of  such  farmers,  pre- 1  score  to  suffer, 
viously  examined  by  banker- I  Now,  my  lord,  you  know,  that 
attorneys,  would  furnish  a  mass,  the  insolent  upstarts,  the  funguses 
or,  rather,  mess,  of  evidence,  I  of  the  Pitt-system,  did  gallop 

over  the  labourers ;  you  know,  that 
they  did  drink  Claret  dashed  with 
Brandy,  while  their  labourers 
i were  starving.  You  know  that 


that  would,  at  least,  be  exces- 
ive'y  amusing. 

\ 

It  is  agriculture  that  is  in  dis¬ 
tress  ;  now,  this  embraces  all  the 

'  attics  engaged  in  the  cultivation 

,.  ......  b-r/rv  Sev'3  imsA 


^Attorney-Bankers  did  arise  up  all 

I  eed  am.  nsM  M  » 
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over  the  country.  You  know 
well,  that  the  lot  of  the  labourer 
became,  every  day,  worse  and 
worse.  You  know,  that,  in  the 
exact  proportion  that  corn  grew 
high  priced,  those  who  raised 
that  corn,  had  less  and  less  of  it 
to  eat.  You  know,  that  the  in¬ 
solent  upstarts  drove  the  labourers 
from  the  farm-house  :  no  longer 
suffered  the  homestead  to  be  their 
home ;  no  longer  suffered  them 
to  taste  of  bacon  or  of  beer* 
You  know  that  they  drove 
them  from  the  skirts  of  forests 
and  commons  by  the  means 
of  enclosures.  You  know  that 
they  with  the  aid  of  the  landlord 
and  the  Banker-Attorney,  broke 
up  small  farms.  You  know,  in 
short,  that  the  farm-labourers 
were  actually  made  little  better 
than  the  live-stock  upon  the 
farm. 

Yet,  these  are  somebody ;  they 
are  people  ;  and,  when  an  inquiry 
is  to  be  made  as  to  the  state  of 
agriculture,  their  state  ought  not 
to  be  left  out  of  the  inquiry. 
That  their  state  has  been  bettered 
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by  low-prices  is  certain.  I  say  it 
is  certain,  because,  from  the  very 
nature  of  things,  it  must  be  so. 
However,  if  the  fact,  be  doubted, 
let  some  labourers  be  called  be¬ 
fore  the  Committee  !  If  this  be 
not  done,  I  know  what  the  public 
will  think,  and  I  know  what 
I  shall  say,  if  it  were  not 
for  fear  of  Gaffer  Gooch  ! 

What  the  big  farmers  and  the 
landlords  are  driving  at,  is,  a  new 
Cjrn-Bi.l.  You  can  clearly  see 
this  in  all  their  speeches.  I  should 
suppose,  that  our  pretty  gentle¬ 
men  at  Whitehall  are  not  quite 
mad  enough  to  agree  to  this,  and 
thereby  to  bring  on  them  (for  no 
useful  purpose  even  to  them¬ 
selves)  a  new  load  of  popular 
odium  and  execration.  Shuffle 
the  thing  about,  as  long  as  the 
landlords  and  farmers  please, 
what  they  want  is  to  make  corn 
dearer  than  it  is.  They  cannot 
deny  this.  And,  the  pretty  fel¬ 
lows  at  Whitehall  will  hardly  as¬ 
sist  them  in  such  an  enterprize, 
with  the  certainty  of  giving  of¬ 
fence  to  nine  hundred  and  ninety- 
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nine  out  of  every  thousand  per¬ 
sons  in  the  kingdom. 

I  think  I  discover,  in  the  speech 
of  Mr.  Huskisson,  made  during 
the  debate  on  Mr.  Western’s 
motion,  flie  views  and  designs  of 
Whitehall,  as  to  the  case  now  be¬ 
fore  Gaffer  Gooch  and  his 
Committee.  Mr.  Huskisson 
said,  and  he  said  truly,  that  the 
labouring  class  had  gained  and 
was  gaining  by  the  low  prices ! 
Now,  mark  this!  It  was  acute ; 
it  was  clever;  it  was  able.  J 
have,  indeed,  a  sort  of  partiality, 
a  sort  of  sneaking  kindness,  for 
this  gentleman.  He  began  pub¬ 
lic  life  a  Jacobin’,  and  he  can 
never  become  a  downright  fool 
Indeed,  the  same  clear  head  that 
made  him  a  zealous  Jacobin,  he 
has  yet ;  and,  I  think,  he  lias  set 
a  complete  trap  for  the  farmers 
and  landlords.  He  is  qp  Gaf¬ 
fer  Gppcih’s  Committee ;  and  lie 
will.  I’ll  engage,  take  care  to  get 
out  something  to  prove  that  the 
labouring  classes  have  gained  by 
the  low  prices.  If  he  do,  this,  no 
bill  pa  raise  the;  price  of  corp  can 


be  passed ;  for,  in  the  face  of  such 
proof,  such  a  bill  would  be  a  di¬ 
rect  declaration  of  war  of  the  rich 
against  the  poor! 

Whitehall,  therefore,  will  not 
yield  to  this;  but,  then  comes  the 
question  :  what  will  the  landlords, 
what  will  the  “  lords  of  the  soil” 
do  in  order  to  get  some  rent  ?  It 
is  very  clear,  that  the  farmers 
cannot  pay  rent  and  taxes  too, 
with  corn  at  its  present  price  ; 
and  that,  if  Peel’s  Bill  remain  in 
force,  corn  will  be  lower  priced  is 
certain.  The  price  may  be  raised 
by  a  bad  crop ;  but,  as  the  farmer 
well  knows,  a  rise  from  that  cause 
is  no  good  to  him,  seeing  that 
what  he  gains  in  price  he  loses  in 
quantity ;  and,  besides,  there  is 
the  importation  always  ready  to 
assist  us,  in  case  of  bad  crop. 

What,  then,  are  the  “  lords 
“  of  the  soil”  to  do  ?  To  repeal 
Peel’s  Bill  would  be  the  Devil  all 
over  1  Surely  the  man  who  . 
should  dare  to  propose  it  (/-‘out 
“  of  doors”,)  would  be  banished  ; 
for,  would  not  this  manifestly 
tend  to  bring  the'  Great  Council 
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into  contempt  ?  To  repeal  that 
Bill ;  to  hear  the  world  roar  wiih 
laughter ;  to  see  the  consistency 
and  wisdom  of  the  Great  Council 
the  subject  of  epigrams  and 
farces  :  Oh  !  horrible  !  unbear¬ 
able  ! 

But,  again  I  ask,  what  are  “  the 
“  lords  of  the  soil”  to  do  ?  -Pro¬ 
pose,  in  direct  terms,  a  reduction 
of  the  Debt  they  dare  not.  But 
there  is  another  way  that  they  can 
go  to  work,  and  that,  too,  with 
the  people  at  their  back .  Take 
off  the  taxes.  “  Ah  !  Take  anj'- 
“  shape  but  that  !”  I  think  I  hear 
our  old  brother  Jacobin  exclaim. 
“.  Take  any  shape  but  that !” 
But,  my  lord,  this  is  the  natural, 
the  effectual,  and  the  easy  course 
to  pursue.  You  will  observe, 
that  the  three  farms  in  a  parish 
(where  there  are  but  three)  pays, 
that  is  to  say,  hands  over,  nearly 
all  the  taxes  of  that  village.  Take 
off  the  taxes,  and  there  are  rents 
for  the  landlord  !  You  have  be¬ 
gun  with  the  Malt.  Go  on  to 
the  Salt,  the  l  ather,  the  iron, 
the  soap,  the  candles,  the  tobacco ; 


and,  by  the  time  you  get  to  the 
tobacco,  the  enemy  will  give  in  A 
Here  the  “  lords  of  the  soil”  will 
have  all  the  people  with  them- 
They  need  propose  no  reduction 
of  the  debt.  They  may  even  talk 
as  bigly  about  “  public  faith ”  as 
ever.  They  need  give  themselves 
no  sort  of  trouble  about  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  Debt.  Leave  the 
pretty  gentlemen  at  Whitehall  to 
keep  “  faith  with  the  public  cre- 
“  ditor Let  the  “  lords  of  the 
“  soil”  say  not  another  word  about 
the  “  monster  of  consumption, 
or  about  Peel’s  Bill.  Take  off 
taxes,  till  they  get  rents,  and 
leave  the  rest  to  Providence. 

I  can  see,  by  Mr.  Huskisson’s; 
speech,  very  clearly  what  White¬ 
hall  means.  It  means  to  set  the 
landlords  at  defiance,  and  it 
knows  that  it  has  the  country  at  it* 
back  f  1 1  seems  to  have  made  up 
its  mind  to  witness  a  general  Wans*- 
fer  of  the  lands,  which,  as 
it  well  knows,  may  be  very 
quietly  effected ;  because  the 
party  which  is  on  the  decline  is 
always  timid.  Besides,  Whitehall 
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will  have  ihe  people  with  it, 
during  this  transfer.  The  “  lords 
■«  of  the  soil”  have  been  so  en¬ 
tirely  taken  up  in  the  war  against 
the  Radical*,  and  in  the  suppres¬ 
sion  of  “  sedition  and  blasphemy ,” 
that  they  have  had  no  time  to  at¬ 
tend  to  the  preserving  of  their 
estates.  The  result  of  the  affair, 
in  which  Gaffer  Gooch  is  now 
engaged,  may  possibly  open  their 
eyes  as  to  the  predilections  and 
the  manoeuvres  of  Whitehall.  We 
shall  see.  Time  is  big  with 
events.  The  war  of  the  Land¬ 
lords  against  the  Fundlords  is  be¬ 
gun  ;  and,  end  how  it  may,  it 
must  produce  good  to  the  nation. 
To  give  the  true  history  of  this 
TVar,  will  be  a  pleasing  task  to  me  ; 

and  when  that  war  is  over,  I  shall 

% 

-sheath  the  ppn.  Let  me  once  see 
the  paper-system,  the  infernal 
Pitt-system,  overthrown ;  and  the 
happiness  and  freedom  of  the 


nation  restored,  and  I  shall  take 
my  final  leave  of  the  press. 

I  am, 

Your  lordship’s  most  obedt. 
And  most  humble  servant, 

Wm.  cobbett. 


STOCKING  WEAVERS. 

I  hear  that  the  Weavers  in  Not¬ 
tingham,  Leicester,  and  Derby- 
shires,  have  turned  out  for  wages, 
and  that  the  Masters  are  menaced 
with  violence. — This  is  a  very 
serious  and  melancholy  matter. 
I  blame  not  the  men,  for  live  like 
human  beings  they  cannot,  on 
their  present  wages.  Yet,  the 
Masters  may,  perhaps,  not  be  in 
fault.  They  may  be  giving  as 
much  as  they  can  afford,  without 

loss.  Nobody  likes  to  be  reduced 
to  poverty. — I  once  addressed  the 
Luddites,  and,  I  will,  next  week, 
address  a  letter  to  these  distressed 
Weavers,  giving  them  my  views 
of  the  real  causes  of  their  dis¬ 
tress. 
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